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MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 


Having  thus  g^ven  a  deaeripilian  sufRciemlf  ample,  as  i« 
prssumed,  of  Europe,  the  most  ioterestidg  pordon  of  the  globe,  that 

of  the  rcmuintnj^  three  quarters  s!r.il!  he  raore  restricted,  as  the  topics 
are  g^cneraily  less  alluring  to  tlie  Ei;  n-iM\-\n  reader,  and  in  niany  instan- 
ces the  matcrialB  are  imperfect.  Ot  some  parts  of  America,  an<l  the 
-vast  central  regions  of  Africa,  little  is  knoym :  bat  Asia  presents  a  more 
extensive  theme,  and  teems  with  scenes  olT  important  events  hi  ancient 
*nnd  moden  histoiy. 


ASIA. 


Extent.  THIS  great  dinsion  of  the  earth  extends,  in  length, 
fT-om  the  Hellespont  to  what  is  called  the  East  Cape  ;  tliat  is  from  about 
the  26°  of  lonj^itude,  east  from  Ix^ndon,  into  the  otlier  hemisphere 
to  near  190*^  of  east  longitude,  or  170°  west  from  London  ;  being 
no  less  than  164*  or  (taking,  the  degpree  at  a  medial  latitude)  motre  than 
6^S00  geographical  miles.   From  the  southern  cape  of  Malacca  to  the 

CM  Cevcro  Vostochnoi,  which  braves  the  ice  of  the  jXirtir  nrean, 
the  breadth  extends  from  about  2**  of  northern  latitude  to  about  77°,  or 
nearly  4,500  geographical  miles.  If,  for  the  sake  of  a  rude  and  merely 
com^^arative  calculation,  one  sixtli  part  be  addcci  fur  the  <IifFerence 
betvpeen  the  statute  and  geo^phical  mile,  the  length  of  Asia  inJSri- 
tirii  miles  woidd  be  about  7,583 :  and  the  breadth  5,250. 

Of  tibe  vast  extent  of  Asia,  the  ancients  entcitained  most  indistinct 
ideas  ;  and  in  fact,  the  dis{  overy  of  this  great  division  of  t!ie  worhl 
mav  be  said  to  have  conuncnced  with  llic  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  the 
Vencuaii,  in  the  end  oi  the  tliirtccuta  century  ;  and  it  was  not  com- 
plied, with  regard  to  the  eastern  extremities,  til!  the  recent  travels 
were  published-  in  RnsSia,  and  the  Toyages  of  Beering,  Cook,  and  La 
Perou'.e.  It  is  nou  well  known  tliat  Asia  is  limited,  on  the  east,  by  a 
strait  which  divides  it  fiom  America:  and  which,  in  honour  of  the  dis- 
coverer, is  calied  Beenng's  suait.   The  northern  and  suuUicm  bouii* 
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^ries  are  the  Arctic  and  Indian  oceans,  to  wliich  last  many  laig« 

Islands,  particularly  that  of  New  Holland,  now  more  classically  and 
projirrly  "styled  by  some  Auatralana-t*  ^fff^i'fl  a  vast  additional  extent  to 
this  quarter  nf  the  globe.  The  western  limits  of  Asia  have  already 
been  discuj>^d  in  tlie  account  of  the  eastern  limits  of  Europe. 

OaiGXNAL  Population.  The  population  of  Asia  is  by  all 
authors  allowed  to  be  wholly  primitiTe  and  original ;  if  we  except  that 
of  the  Techuks  or  Tchuktchi,  who,  by  the  Russian  travellers  and  Mr. 
Tookc,  are  supposed  to  have  passed  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. A  few  colonies  have  migi^ted  from  Russia  to  the  nnnhem  parts, 
AS  far  as  the  sea  of  Kamtchatka :  and  there  mh  well  known  Euroi)eaii 
■ettlements  in  Hindostan,  and  the  isles  to  the  south-east  $  but  the  first 
jKrious  attempt  to  colonize  what  b  esteemed  a  pan  of  Asia,  was  the 
recent  settlement  at  Poit  Jackson.  With  these  and  other  trifling  except 
fioTis,  Asia  presents  a  prodij^ious  orippnal  population,  as  may  be  judged 
irom  the  following  table,  which  wiU  be  found  more  clear  than  any  pro- 
lix discussion  on  tlie  subject. 

|.INKieAKTABl£OFTHE  NATIONS  AND  LANGUAGES  IN  ASIA. 


Ordo. 
I.  Assyrians. 

U.  Scythiaiu. 

Sll.  Sannat*. 

'  V.  SiuK. 


Crrut. 

Assjriant. 
AiaUmna. 

Egyptians. 
Fenians. 

ScTdiiaDi  Attn  «Mr« 

i'arlhians. 
Hindoos. 

Japmneie. 


Speciet. 

Chaldee. 
Hebrew,  &c. 

Armeniansf. 


Georgians. 
Circassians. 


Nortliern  &  Southern,  &c- 


•ASBAftXC  BATlOJit  fKOM   NORTH  TO  SOUTH,  AMB  ACCOKDIHO  TO  tH% 

DEcacES  or  baruarism. 


VI.  Skmoied*. 
VII.  rakuts. 


Ostiacs,  Yurais,  &c. 
Yukagin. 


T«chaks  or  Tchiiktchi. 
Kurillian*. 


(Expelled  Tatars,  accetd- 
ing  to  Tooka  lb  Lempi.) 


Lamuu. 


(Ruling  people  inCbiiu.) 


VIII.  Koriacs. 
IX.  Kamtchadals. 
X.  Mindslmn  <Mr 
Tuqgttsea. 

•  More  briefly  Notatia.  frnm  the  Greek,  as  from  tlicm  wc  receive  the  name 
of  Asia:  and  in  such  new  icrma  tha  Grecian  language  is  just!/  and  projpcrl/ 
prefeiTed. 

t  The  Parsi  and  Zend  are  cognate  with  the  Gothic,  Greek,  Latin,  accoid- 
jng  to  Sir  Witlium  Jones.  Indian  Di'«;ert.  vol.  i.  p.  206.  The  Pehbivi  ts 
Assyrian  or  Chaidaic.    Id.  187,  lb8.  206. 

\  These  have  a  Tataric  form  and  face:  they  aie  probeblf  highly  cWUised 
Tatars,  Morigx;!":.  f  r  MamWuin. 

II  From  the  ojjposuc  coast  ot  America.  Tookc's  Kus&ia.  The  Yukagira 
^TC  a  tribe  of  the  Yakvts  (around  Yakuuk),  and  both  are  expelled  T&t»T«4 
Tooke'sVicvv,  ii  PO.    Lrs^t  ps.  ii.  312. 

**  These  rcaemble  the  Japancie. 
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21.  Mongttli.  ICalmuci.  Soongtn. 

Tonguts.  » 

Burars,  Sec 

XII.  Tatars  or  Huns.*      Turks.  Nogav*. 

Uxes.  Ktrf^uses  Of  KaisalUk 

Sibermiuu  Teleuts. 

Besides  tliese  numeraus  original  natiiiius  the  Malays  and  Asnrtjo 
tabiiders  constitute  another  large  and  ifiitmct  dass  of  manldnd,  with  m 
peculiar  speech,  in  the  south  of  the  extensive  continent  of  Asia. 

Progrf.*,«;tvf  (iEOGRAPfiY.  The  progrcssi\'e  gjeography  of 
this  quarter  ot  the  globe  might  affbrfl  an  imix>jlant  and  interesting'  siil>- 
jcct  of  discussion,  if  treated  at  due  lengtii)  m  embracing  the  vanoua 
dbcoferies  wliich,  at  long  intervals  of  time^  auccesaively  ^selosed  its 
vast  extent.  The  most  authentic  infbrroatiaD  concerning  the  know 
kdge  of  tiie  ancients  is  to  be  found  in  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  ;  but 
TTioflcm  commentators  difTlr  in  the  elucidation  of  his  text.  T!ie 
extreme  points  of  discovery  mentioned  bv  Ptolemy  are,  towards  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  town  of  Sina :  and,  inland,  in  the  parallel  of  the 
south  of  the  Caspian,  Sera,  the  raetropoUs  of  the  Seres.  That  able 
geographer  D'AnviHe^  baa  eiqiressed  his  opinioo*  concerning  Sina«  in 
the  fDilowing  terms : 

•  After  t^ip  destruction  of  Attila's  swarms,  and  the  effects  of  unfortunats 
inroads,  the  Huns  became  subject  to  the  MonpiU,  who,  under  Zin^is  or 
CJenghts-Khan,  Tiflrar,  fce.  constimtsd  Ae  nipceme  aalioa  in  Atlm. 

The  j^at  share  of  popuhtion  which  Ewope  has  NCdvcd  froB  Alda»  wUI 
•appear  ^om  thA  £oUowiQg  little  tablft : 

jrmmavAX.  iirHABtTAVTi^ 

» 

Ordo,  Gtmii,  Specter, 

L  Celts.  Irish.  Erse,  Manks. 

Welch.  Cornish. 
Armoricaa. 

4)t.  Fln^  fchief  pod      Finlander^  Perm i ans  or  BisnnisaS* 

^uMnuUa).  £sthoniau3.  Livonians. 

Laplsndets.  Votiscs  sad  Chenniiats» 

Hongsrisiit*  Vogiils  and  Oitisfit. 

COLOXIES  r&OM  ASIA. 

* 

JILScy^ians  or  Goths.  Icelanders,  Norwe^ani* 
(Odin),  Swedes,  Danes. 

Germans.  Swissi  Frisic. 

Liv;iish.  Ftemishp  Dutch* 

JV.SarmatsorSlsvsns  Poks.  Ileruli. 
'   ^Perun).  Russians.  Vendi. 

Koisacs.  Lettes.  ' 

The  inhabitants  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  are  also  of  Asiatic  origin, 
and  speak  omiptod  Roman;  which,  like  the  Greek,  \^  a  [)nll:;liL'd  dialect  of 
the  Gothic,  according  to  Sir  VV'UUuni  Jones,  and  other  able  antiqu.iries.  Tlvs 
Ht-ruli.  Wendo.  ur.d  Lettcs,  used  mix'id  and  ixnptrfsctdialscuof  the  Slavs* 
ai«x.  Cr^cal  H«vic«r«  v«L  AvU.  p.  129. 
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^  The  oriental  geogmphert,  to  wiiom  the  countiy  of  the  Sines  must 

havr  been  well  known,  comprise  its  rr»;iital  in  the  zone  of  the  first  cli- 
iiiitic ;  which  rising  to  twenty  dc^a  i  and  a  half  does  not  extend  to 
China:  but,  by  aii  extravagant  eiTor  ^iimirum  Meiro/ioUa  hus  been 
a{^ied  to  Nann-k^  in  the  tbiity-sccoAil  degree.  The  imperial  rank  of 
the  last  mentioned  city,  to  which  it  did  not  attain  till  toivinb  the  dote 
of  the  fotutb  century,  could  not  have  caused  it  to  be  thus  distinguished 
by  Ptolemy,  who  lived  under  the  Antonines,  about  two  ages  before. 
The  Chinese  do  not  acknowledf}^e  the  name  that  we  have  ii^iven  to  their 
nation.  They  are  fond  of  borrow  inj.-  for  the  puipose  of  distinction,  the 
nsanc  of  some  dynasties,  whose  memory  is  precious  to  them ;  and, 
above  aU,  from  that  of  Hanni  which  xommenceid  twohmidred  andaomtet 
ycanbefbre  the  Christiail)eni,they  denominate  thtmadvcs  ilann^guub 
or  the  people  of  Hann ;  and  by  an  idea  wliich  they  have  of  the  most 
advantageoim  situation  of  their  country,  they  name  it  Tchon-kou^  or 
the  middle  kin  ^loni.  Hut  ilic  name  of  Smcs  is  [^reserved  in  that  of 
Cochin-China,  wlncii,  widiuui  tiie  aileraliuu  dial  i I  iia^  suffeit:4  on  tiic 

part  of  Europeans,  is  Kao-tsii-Sin.  The  Arabs  have  found  the  nama 
of  tSinn  in  the  country  where  Ptolemy  knew  the  Sines*  The  name  oi 

Singi,  which  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  Arabs  give  to  the  sea  which 

involves  this  country,  is  a  derivation  from  tl.e  same  name.  This  name 
of  Sin  has  followvcl  the  jiroj^ress  of  navijjation  i  nd  commerce,  tx'vond 
the  true  limits  of  the  aiK  icut  country  of  Situi;  having  been  extended  by 
^e  Portuguese,  who  pivccdcd  tho  other  western  nations  in  tliese 
remote  longitudes,  and  became  common  among  those  which  have  fd* 
lowed.  ASd  that  the  country  of  Sins  ought  not  to  be  tnnaported  to 
Chma,  as  it  appears  in  all  the  maps  which  have  preceded  those  of  the 
author  of  the  present  wnvh,  is  an  article  in  ancient  geography  wbidi 
niay  justify  the  foregoing  discussion. 

**  The  capital  of  tJfie  Sines  is  named  Thinx  by  Ptolemy  j  a>id,  accord- 
ing to  the  Latin  veraiony  which  is  regarded  as  a  text,  Sins.  Its  poai* 
tion  u])pears  at  a  distance  from  the  MS,  at  the  mouthof  a  river  nuned 
Cotiaris,  having  communication  on  the  lefl  with  another  river,  whose 
name  was  Scnus,  This  then  can  he  no  other  than  the  fijreat  river  of 
Camboja;  which,  eif^hty  leagues  above  its  mouth,  divides  into  two 
branches.  The  principal,  or  lliat  of  the  right,  correspondmg  wiili  tlie 
Cotiaris,  and  which  is  called  the  Japanese  river,  conducts  to  a  city  of 
whioK  ttie  Arabian  geographers  speak  as  being  very  celebrated  lor  its 
commerce  under  the  name  of  Loukin ;  and  this  position  appears  to 
answer  to  that  of  T!iin:c  In  Ptolemy.  But  the  city  of  thr  Sines,  named 
Sinn,  by  the  Arabian  fi^eographrrs,  and  in  the  Chinese  nic  uiuirs  Tehenn- 
tehenn,  is  a  position  more  remote  tlian  Loukin,  and  is  lound  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Siun-hoa,  as  having  been  the  most  flourisliing 
city  of  Cocliin«Chhia,  before  its  port  was  destroyed  by  sBuvions  of  sand. 
The  name  of  Thoan-Jwa,  which  its  district  bears,  sums,  together  with 
the  other  circumstances  reported,  to  favour  the  apiification  of  tlie  name 
of  Thinre  to  this  city  also.  Tfiinic  is  n\eiitioncd  diversely  in  inyiy 
authors  of  anticiuily.  JiuL  wliai  cannot  have  a  place  here  will  be  found 
Ui  a  iiiemoir  contained  in  vol.  xxxii.  of  tlie  Memoirs  of  the  Academy^ 
191  the  Emits  of  the  worid  known  to  the  ancients  beyond  the  Ganges'^f 
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^  hr  this  indtmlricMis  geographer,  >vhose  reasoning  must,  at  the  fiMC 

glance,  be  pronm-mct  d  to  he  \-a^ie  luid  inconclusive.  Nor  has  he  been 
able  to  avoid  that  rock  upon  which  many  geographical  theories  have 
tpViU  the  attempt  to  trace  aiicient  uppeUaiioDs  by  modem  names :  while 
liie  UiicVy  tholigii  bearing  even  strong  resemblance,  may  be  very  recent^ 
aod  have  xm>  conneidon  whatever  with  the  ancient  etymon.  TheopinioB 
of  D'AnviUe  luu  sirice  been  ably  controverted  by  Gossellm*;  who 
seems  to  dcrtionstrate  that  the  Golden  Chersonese  of  Ptolemy  it  the 
southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  not  Malacca  as  D'  Anville 
posed  ;  and  that  the  capital  of  the  Sina  is  Tanasei'im  in  the  west  ot  the 
coumry  of  Siam.  In  this  Gossclliu  seems  well  luuiided^  though,  in  a 
latter  woiki  he  certaiidy  has  too  much  reatticted  the  khowledge  of 
tile  ancients  Concerning  Africa. 

With  regard  to  the  other  extreme  position,  that  of  Sera,  while  D*Ali» 
ville  ridicules  the  idea  of  transporting  it  to  Pekiii,  he  himself  seems  tl^ 
have  placed  it  too  mucli  to  the  east,  when  he  infers,  fi-oni  very  vague 
circumstances,  that  it  is  Can-Tdieou,  a  town  of  1  angut,  now  com- 
prised in  the  Chinese  province  of  8hen<^.  There  can  on  the  caotraif 
be  little  donbt,  from  the  aspect  of  Ptolemy's  inaps»  that  lua  S^ica  is 
the  country  now  cfdied  Utile  liuchai  ia.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  ancients  had  ever  passed  the  great  desert  of  Cobi.  His 
Scythia  beyond  tlie  mountains  of  Imaus,  or  Bclur  Tag,  is  hy  himself 
rettricted  to  a  narrow  stri/t  on  the  east  of  tijese  mountains ;  and  seems 
now  to  correspond  with  the  mountainous  cBstrids  on  the  west  anti 
noilfa  of  Little  Bucharia. 

From  this  discussion  it  will  appear  that  not  above  one  quarter  of  Asia 
was  known  to  the  ancients;  and  this  knowledge  was  little  inrreased 
till  Marco  Polo,  whose  travels  became  well  known  in  l!L\Hx>pe  in  tha 
begmning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  establisiied  a  memorable  epocii  ia^ 
geography,  by  passing  to  ChinSf  and  disclosing  the  extent  of  tint  ooun« 
trff  the  islands  of  Japan,  and  a  faint  intelligence  of  other  regioost  iilus^ 
tnled  and  <x>ofirmed  by  iwent  accounts.  The  wide  conquests  of  th© 
famous  Zingis,  in  the  he?^inning  of  the  thirteentli  century,  first  npcncd 
the  fliscovery  of  the  dibiani  paits  of  Xsia,  the  Monguls,  whose  sovereign 
he  was,  being  situated  to  the  east  ui  the  Huns,  who  had  before  diffused 
terror  over  Europe.  The  first  seat  of  the  Monguls  was  in  the  moim* 
tains  which  give  soorce  to  the  mer  Onon ;  and  at  a  short  dktance  to  the 
south-west  was  Kara-Kum,  the  first  capital  of  the  Mongui  empire.  The 
victories  of  /5nr?s  rx'ended  from  Cathay,  or  the  northern  part  of 
China,  tt)  the  river  Indus  ;  and  his  successoi-s  extended  them  over 
Russia,  while  tlieir  inix>ads  reached  Hungary  and  Germany.  This 
widely  diffused  power  of  the  Monguls  natunklly  excited  an  attention 
ssid  curiosity)  never  stimulated  by  a  number  of  petty  barbaric  tribes; 
and  at  the  same  time  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  traveller}  who,  as 
in  Africa  at  present,  had  been  formerly  impeded  hy  the  enmities  of 
diminutive  potentates.  By  force  of  arms  the  Monj^uls  also  first  openett 
the  obscure  recesses  of  Siberia,  bheibaiii  Khan,  A.  D.  1242,  led  a 
boide  of  15,000  &milieste  those  northern  regions;  and  his  dincend* 
mi  reigned  at  Tobolskoy  above  three  oenturies>  till  the  Russian  con- 

•  Qcognfhifi  d«s  Crecs  aiuljr>ce.  Fam^  1790.  4ts. 
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quest*.  Two  European  unveUers,  Carpini  and  Rubruquis,  were  com- 
nmsioiied  to  inspect  the  power  and  resources  of  the  new  empire  of  the 
Monguls ;  the  latter  found  at  Kara-Kuni,  a  Parisian  goldsanith,  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  Khan ;  and  by  Carpini*s  relatioii  it  appears,  that« 
from  thcii-  brethren  in  Siberia,  the  MoDguls  had  recetved  some  ioteUIr 
gcncc  concerning  tiic  Samoieds. 

Thus  the  discovery  of  Asia,  which  had  l>ccn  Draily  dormant  since 
the  tijnc  of  Ptolemy,  buguii  lo  revive  in  Uie  lijulccutU  century.  Vet 
after  the  publication  of  Maroo  Polo's  travels,  little  was  done  for  two 
centuries  ;  and  the  authenticity  of  his  socounts  even  began  to  be  ques- 
tioned!. One  man  indeed*  of  great  mental  powei*s,  was  impressed 
with  their  veracity,  and  in  consequence  accomplished  a  menioiubic 
cnterprize.  This  was  Christoval  C()k)n,  or  as  we  call  him,  Cliristophcr 
Columbus,  who  was  led  by  the  rciauuii  of  Polo  to  conceive  that,  as 
Asia  extended  so  &r  to  the  easti  its  shores  might  be  reached  by  a  shoit 
navigation  from  the  western  extremity  of  Europe.  In  this  erroneous 
idea,  when  that  great  man  discovered  the  islands  now  called  the  West 
Inflif  '.  he  thought  that  he  had  arrivtcl  at  tlic  ZIpango  of  Polo,  or 
Ja;}aa  i  and  thus  the  name  of  India  was  absurdly  bestowed  on  those 
new  re^ons. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  Cap*;  of  Good  Hope,  the 
tnaritime  parts  and  islands  of  Asia  were  successively  disclosed.  Yet 
the  recent  voyages  of  the  Russian  navigators^  of  our  immortal  Cook, 
and  of  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse,  evince  that  much  remained  to  be 

done;  and  concerning  the  interior  of  Siberia,  scarcely  any  solid  inform- 
ation arosp,  till  Peter  thr  (ircat,  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  sent  many 
Sweetish  prisoners  into  tlial  ruj^iua ;  and  btruiUcul>ctv,  one  of  Llic  offi* 
cers,  published  an  account  of  Siberia.  This  knowledge  was  greatly 
unproved  and  mcreased  by  the  well  known  jouniies  of  PaJlaSi  and 
others.  Yet  our  knowledge  of  Asia  is  tar  from  bebig  perfect,  especi* 
ally  in  respert  to  Daouria,  and  other  re^ons  near  the  ronfine«^  between 
liie  i-iussian  and  Chinese  empires;  not  to  mention  central  Asia  in  ycnc- 
ral,  TibbcL  or  Tibet,  and  some  more  soutliera  regions ;  nor  had  even 
the  geography  of  Hindostan  been  treated  witli  tolerable  accuracy  till 
Major  RenneU  puUished  his  excellent  map  and  memoir.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  recent  discpvei  ics  to  the  soutli 
of  Asia,  ill  w  lilch  the  Interior,  and  soutlieni  coast,  of  New  Holland 
rcpuiin  to  be  exj)lorc<l;  with  other  defects  of  smaller  consequence, 
Uut  wiiile  many  improvements  are  wanted  in  the  t^cograpi.y  of  several 
European  countries,  it  is  no  wonder  there  sliould  be  great  deiiciaicics 
hi  that  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  will  excuse  the  length  of  these  remarks 
on  the  progressive  geography  of  Asia,  than  which  no  part  of  the  scioice 
can  be  more  justly  interesting;  from  the  vast  extent  of  that  portion  of 

•  Gibbon,  si.  434. 

t  I  rom  tlis  map  of  the  world  by  Andrea  Bu^i  ,  the  Vei.orum.  1440,  it 
«uHici«  ntly  appear*  that  the  discoveries  of  Polo  had,  even  in  his  native  coun« 
try,  been  rather  diminished  than  increased.  See  Formaleoni,  Saggio  ftulla 
Haurics  Arnica  del  Venesdani.  Ven.  1783. 8vo.  S«e  alto  the  detcHption  of 
A  v.a,  by  Pops  Pius  U|  who  doss  not  appear  OYcn  tehsirasssii  the  tnvebof 
Polo. 
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the  gtoibe;  from  the  great  variety  of  nationst  civillzeii  and  barbarous^ 
by  whom  it  »«i  peopled  ;  and  from  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  des- 
tinies of  Eumpe,  which  it  has  frccjuently  overawed,  while  the  savage 
tribes  of  Africa  uiid  Aincnca  can  never  become  formidable  to  European 
arts  or  happiness. 

Religious.  Tbe  retigions  of  Asia  are  varioust  atid  will  b« 
illustrated  in  the  ac(  ounts  of  the  several  countries.  The  climate  also 
admits  of  cN"er\"  vat-iety  from  the  equator  to  the  arctic  sea. 

Seas.  Though  Asia  cannot  vie  with  Europe  in  the  advantaj^cs 
of  inland  seas,  yet,  in  addition  to  a  share  of  the  McditerraJiean,  it 
possesses  the  Red  Sea,  the  Ai-ubian  Sea,  and  Gulf  of  Pereia ;  the 
bays  of  Bengal  and  Nankin ;  and  other  gulfih  wMch  diversify  the 
coasts  much  more  than  those  of  Africa  or  America,  and  have  doubt- 
less contributed  s^reatly  to  the  eaiif  civifizatioo  of  this  cdebtated  difi- 
aion  of  t!ic  earth.  ^ 

Red  Ska.  The  Red  Sea,  or  the  Arabian  n-ulf  of  antiquity, 
constitutes  the  ^rand  naiut  ai  division  between  Asia  and  Africa ;  but  its 
advantages  have  chieflf  been  felt  by  the  latter,  which  is  entiiely 
^lesdtiite  of  other  inland  seas ;  Egypt  and  Atiyssinia,  two  of  the  most 
civilized  countries  in  that  divisioni  having  derived  jyrcat  benefits  from 
thnt  celebrated  g^lf,  which,  fi-om  the  straits  of  Bn'n-Imandeb  to  Suer, 
extends  alxjut  twentv-one  deforces,  or  1,470  British  miles;  terminutin^^, 
TMJt  in  two  equal  branches,  as  delineated  in  old  maps,  but  in  an  exten- 
sire  western  branch,  while  the  eastern  ascends  little  beyond  tbe  parallel 
of  mont  Sinu. 

The  Peniaa  gulf  is  another  noted  inland  sea,  aboot  half  the  length 
of  the  former,  hc-ing  the  grand  receptacle  of  those  celd)rated  riversy 

tbe  Euphrati  s  and  the  Tigris. 

The  other  gults  do  not  aflbrd  such  strong  features  of  what  are  pro- 
perty termed  inland  seas ;  if  tlie  Eu-vinc  be  excepted,  which  has  already 
been  briefly  described  in  the  general  survey  of  £urope*.  But  the 
vast  extent  of  Asia  contains  seas  totally  detached^  and  of  a  dtflercnt 
description  fiom  any  that  occur  in  Europe,  or  other  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

Caspian.  Such  is  the  Caspiati  sea,  extcndin;*  al)OUt  ten  dcj^rccs 
or  700  miles  in  length,  and  from  loo  to  2uu  in  biradth.  Straix)  and 
Pliny  idly  supposed  this  sea  to  be  a  gulf,  extendfaig  fnm  the  northern 
ocean ;  while  Herodotus,  many  centuries  before,  had  expressed  more 
just  ideas.  Yet  the  Caspian  seems  at  one  period  to  have  spread  further 
to  the  north,  where  the  cV  serts  arc  still  sandy  and  saline,  and  present 
the  same  shells  that  arc  found  in  the  Caspian :  but  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  branches  from  the  west  of  the  Urals,  to  the  north  ot  Oren- 
*  fasirg,  and  reaches  to  the  Volga,  must,  in  all  ages,  have  restricted  the 
northern  bounds  of  the  Caspian.  To  the  east,  this  remariEaUe  sea,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  geographers,  extended,  at  no  very  remote  period^ 
Co  the  lake  of  Aralf  the  deserts  m  that  side,  pres^iting  the  same 

•  The  form  of  the  Euxtne  has  been  greatly  improved,  from  recent  obser- 
Tatiuns»  in  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  maps;  the  breadth  from  the  southern  cape  of 
Crimea  to  the  oj^Msite  Atistic  promontorici  bfiqg  iomd  to  be  iw  Ists  diatf 
lortttrly  tuppoMd* 
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falum  flB  tiwtf  to  the  noilht  though  theve  be  uonr  an  elevated  level 

between  the  sea  of  Arnl  and  ihc  Caspian,  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  the 
quantity  of  ?.:md  rnllwl  down  by  the  Gihon,  the  Sirr,  nnd  other  rivers, 
which  now  ilow  into  the  sea  of  Aral.  The  northern  bhoits  arc  low 
and  swampy,  often  overgrown  widi  reeds ;  but  in  many  other  pait^ 
the  ooaats  are  precipitousy  with  auch  deep  water,  that  a  line  of  450 
&thonis  will  not  reach  the  bottom.  This  sea  is  the  receptacle  of  many 
important  rivers,  as  the  Jemba,  tlie  Ural  or  Jaik,  and  the  Volga  from 
the  north ;  tlie  Kunia,  Terek,  Kur,  and  Kizel  Ozen  from  the 
west:  tliose  of  the  south  are  of  small  moment ;  hwt  from  tlic  east,  the 
Caspian  is  supjx)bed,  still  to  receive  tlic  Tcdjen ;  and  the  Gihon,  or 
Oxus  of  antiquity,  flowed  into  the  Caspian,  at  least  by  one  or  two 
branches,  till  it  bent  northward  and  joined  the  sea  of  ArsU.  Bcsidea 
herrings,  sa]nK)n,  and  other  fish,  with  porpoises  and  seals,  this  sea 
produces  sterlet,  and  great  numbers  of  excellent  sturgeon ;  which  last, 
in  particular,  ascend,  the  Vo!p^,  iind  supply  kaviar,  and  other  articles 
of  exix)itatio».  The  birds  most  generally  seen  ai^  storks,  herons, 
bitterns,  spoon-faiUs,  with  many  otiben;  particularly  a  kind  of  heron  of 
a  pure  white,  while  the  tips  of  the  wings,  the  t)cak,  and  feet^  are 
scarlet*.  The  best  haven  in  the  Caspian,  is  that  of  Baku :  that  of 
Derbent  is  rocky,  and  that  of  Ensiii,  or  Sinsili,  not  commodious,  thoo^^ 
one  of  the  chief  ports  of  trade. 

*  Aral.  Aixiut  100  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  is  the  sea 
or  lake  of  Aral,  which  Ib  about  300  miles  in  length,  and  about  seventy 
miles  in  breadth ;  receiving  the  river  anciently  called  laxaites,  more 
recently  the  Sirr  or  Silion,  and  the  river  Gihctfi,  the  Oxus  of  antiquity ; 
both  streams  of  considerable  course,  flowing  from  tlie  mountains  of 
Belur  Tag  or  Imaus.  The  sea  of  Aral  beinn  surrounded  v.lili  sandv 
deserts,  has  been  little  explored;  but  it  is  suit  like  tlic  Cubpioii,  a.ud 
there  are  many  small  safine  lakes  in  the  vicinity. 

Baikal.  Another  remarkable  detached  sea  is  that  of  Baikal 
in  Siberia,  or  Asiatic  Russia,  extending  from  about  the  fifty-first,  to 
the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  beiu'^  about  350  British  miles  in 
length,  bnt  iireattst  breadth  is  not  ai)ovc  thirty -five.  The  water  is 
fresh  ami  u-unspai-ent,  yet  of  a  green  or  sea  tinge,  conuiiunly  frozen 
ID  the  latter  end  of  December,  and  dear  of  ice  in  May.  The  Baikal 
]8|  at  particular  periods,  subject  to  violent  and  unaccountable  stormsy 
whence,  aa  terror  is  the  pat  ent  of  supei-sution,  pi-obably  springa  the 
Russian  name  of  Svctoi  More,  or  the  J  loly  Seaf.  Thci*e  arc  many 
aeals  and  a!)un(lc».nce  of  fish,  particularly  a  kind  of  hcrrinr::  railed 
4)muli.  beverui  islands  appear,  and  that  of  Oichon  has  suiphurx-oiis 
aprings.  T|he  cliief  river  flomng  into  the  Baikal  is  the  Sclin^a,  from 
(he  south ;  while  from  the  north  it  emits  the  Angara,  which  joins  the 
|yrodigiousstreani  of  the  Yenisei. 

Of  the  other  .\suuic  seas  a  minute  account  would  \ye  superfluous  ; 
but  a  few  observations  may  be  oflei-ed  on  tiic  remarkable  strait  which 
^vldes  Asia  from  America.  This  strait>  which  was  discovered  by 
jBeering,  and  afterwards  by  Cook,  is.  about  thirteen  leagues,  or  near 
farly  mUea  in  breadth.  Beering,  a  Dane*  was  employed  by  Peter  the 

•  Tootle's  View  nF  the  R oMtaa Empire,  i.  aJ9. 
f  Tooke's  View,  i.  141. 
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GMt  ib  1738y  ttMl  actualhr  p«SMd  tlus  tCnati  pvoMUf  Ui  tlw  ttmal 
foga  «f  the  dinMtff,  vitboui  discovering^  land  to  toe  east ;  but  our  great 

navigator  gave  the  name  of  the  Danish  adventurer  to  these  straits, 
vhen  he  aftei*wards  explored  them  with  his  usual  accuracy*.  On  the 
Aiiiatic  shore  is  the  east  ca|>c,  and  on  the  Anieriran,  that  called 
Prince  of  W  aics.  The  dcpLii  o£  tne  strait  is  iixmi  Lwcivc  to  thirty 
ftthoois.  To  the  north  of  these  stndts  the  Asiatic  shore  tends  rapidly 
to  the  westwaidi  while  the  American  proceeds  nearly  m  a  nordieni 
direction,  till,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  or  five  degreesy  the  continents 
are  joined  by  solid  and  impenetrable  bonds  of  ice. 

In  the  Asiatic  seas  there  arc  nume  rous  shoalsj  or  sand  banks;  but 
few  of  Uiem  bare  been  described  us  conducive  to  human  industry. 

RiYSBS.  The  chief  rivers  of  Asia  are  the  Kian  Ku  and  Hooa 
Ho^  the  Lena»  the  Yenisei,  and  the  Ob,  streams  which  rival  in  the 
length  of  their  course  any  others  on  tht  globe.  The  Volga  has  been 
named  amon^  the  rivers  of  Europe,  to  which  tlie  princli)al  pail  of  its 
course  bclon<5s.  Next  in  conse(|uence  arc  ihc  Amur,  and  tlie  May- 
kaung  of  Laos,  if  the  course  be  rit^htly  delineated,  the  ^tnpoo  ox' 
BuiTampooter,  and  the  Ganges;  compaicd  with  all  which,  tiic  Ku- 
^Fstca  and  Indus  hide  their  diminished  heads.  A  more  iksiticulsr 
account  of  these  rivers  will  be  given  under  the  respective  reg^s. 

MouitTAiNS.  The  Asiatic  mountains  are  said  not  to  equal  the 
European  in  height.  The  Uralian  chsiuy  forming  a  boundary  of 
l^urope^  h'ds  been  already  described. 

Altai.  Tlie  Aluiun  ciiain  may  be  classed  among  the  most 
eitensive  on  the  glol>c,  reaching  finm  about  the  seventieth  to  the 
hundred  and  fortieth  degree  of  longitude,  east  from  London,  or  about 
5000  miles,  thus  rivalling  in  length*  the  Andes  of  South  America.  But 
as  chains  of  mountains,  rarely  receive  iniiform  appellations,  except  fiTiru 
nations  hii^lily  civilized,  the  Altaian  chain,  beyond  the  sources  ut  ihc 
Yenisei,  is  called  the  mountains  of  Su}  ansk ;  and  Cram  the  south  of 
the  sea  of  Baikal,  the  mountains  of  Yablonnoy :  branches  of  which 
extend  even  to  the  country  of  the  Techuclu,  or  extreme  boundaries  of 
Asia.  To  the  south  of  the  Altaian  ridge,  extends  the  elevated  desert 
of  Gobi  or  Shamo,  running  in  a  parallel  direction  from  cast  to  west ; 
and  the  h\^h  region  of  Tifiet  may  be  included  in  this  central  promi- 
nence of  Asia.  Tiic  chain  of  Alak  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  Altaian,  branchutg  to  the  south,  while  the  Tauiiis,  now  known 
by  various  names  in  different  countries,  was  by  the  ancients,  regarded 
as  a  range  of  great  length,  reaching  from  cape  Kelidoni  on  the  west  of 
the  gulf  of  Satalia,  through  Armenia,  even  to  India ;  but  this  last 
chain  has  not  impressed  modem  travellers  with  the  same  idea  of  its 
extenif.   Other  considerable  ranges  of  mountains  ore  Bogdo,  Changai, 

*  Pennant,  Arc.  Zool.  clxxxix. 

f  See  Pliny,  lib.  v.  c.  27,  Avho  say;  that  the  Imaus,  the  Emxlu'?,  and  the 
mountains  running  throu^  the  centre  oi  Persia,  including  the  Niphate»  of 
Aiawoia,  as^d  even  ttw  Caacasnt  itielf,  are  all  parte  of  the  Tattrian  chain, 
which  thence  spreads  south>west  along  the  Mediterranean.  But  this  great 
southern  chain  is  unknown  to  modern  geography,  and  seems  rather  theoretical 
in  reducing  mouutains  of  various  directions  to  one  !>ehcs.  The  nortbcrQ  chain 
of  Natolia  waa  called  Aati  Taam  by  the  ancacats* 
vu^  II.  to 
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Belur,  tho«<c  of  Tibet,  the  eastern  and  western  Gauts  of  Hindoston; 
and  die  Caucasian  chaui  between  tiic  Euxiae  ^and  ^Caspian ;  all  wluch. 
will  be  afterwanb  moro  pardcohrlj  described. 

The  Asiatic  governments  are  abnost  univecsally  despotic}  and  the  ytrf 
idea  of  a  commonwealth  seems  to  be  unknoiro.  llie  mildest  sjreleiiii 
areperhapf?  those  found  in  Arabia. 

In  arraii;,nn;j;  the  eKte!isi%-c  states  of  Asia,  acroixlint;  to  ihcir  po])u- 
latioa  and  relative  consequence)  tlie  first  aiid  ciiief  rank  beyond  all 
eomparisoiiy  must  be  assi^ed  to  the  Chinese  empire.  But  that  pio- 
digjmxs  domination  being  estranged  front  Europe,  and  having  in  no 
mgc  exerted  the  smallest  influence  on  its  destinies,  it  seems  preferable, 
in  this  instance,  first  to  consider  two  powerful  states,  intimately  blended 
with  European  policy.  The  Turkish  empire  in  Asia  constitutes  a 
natural  and  easy  traiihilion  from  liic  description  of  Europe;  and  the 
Russian  empire,  though  in  popuIatioD  &r  infetior,  yet  in  mUitaiy  and 
political  force  transcends  that  of  China. 

From  tlie  Russian  enipii-e  in  Asia,  the  transition  is  easy  to  that  of 
China,  a  bordering  state;  after  which  shall  be  described  Japan,  and  a 
new  great  power,  the  Birmaii  empire.  Hindostan  aiul  Pereia  being 
now  divided  into  several  distinct  sovereignties,  and  Arabia  containing 
many  independent  stateS)  the  scale  of  political  importance  becomes 
tianmre  and  indistinct ;  and  may  justly  yield  in  such  cases  to  mere 
geographical  arrangement.  Hence  tlie  smaller  states  of  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,  or  between  Iliiidostnn  n?id  China,  will  follow  the  Birrnan 
empire,  to  which,  or  to  China,  tlic)  may  perhaps  soon  be  subjected. 
A  western  pit>gress  leads  to  iriuido^tau,  rci-sia,  and  Arabia :  and  a 
sboit  account  of  the  various  mteresting^and  impoitsnt  islands  in  the 
Indian,  and  in  the  Adfic  oceans,  will  doae  this  grand  depwtment  of 
(he  wotk. 
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CHAPTER  1. 


HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


ttTKNT.—  ROTTKD ARIES. — ORIGINAL  POPULATION. — PROORESSITE 
GEOGRArBY*— aiSTOaiCAL  EPOCHS  AND  AMTK^TITIKS* 

Extent.  THIS  region  extends  ti-om  the  shores  of  the  Egcan 
aea»  or  Archipelago,  tDtheoonfincftof  Penia;  a  apace  of  about  1050 
BritiBb  mites.  .  T%e  Ixniiidariea  towards  Persia  are  ntther  ideal  than 
Oaturaly  though  somewhat  marked  by  the  momitains  of  Arai-at  and 
Elwend.  In  the  north,  the  Turkish  territories  are  now  divided  from  the 
Hussion  by  the  river  Cukm,  and  the  chain  of  Caucasus ;  in  the  southy 
they  extood  to  the  junction  ot  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  which 
lBrtrh«r»  fin*  a  ootMBderaUe  space,  divides  the  Turkish  possessions 
inm  tbose  of  the  Afsbs.  Fnunn  the  river  Cuban  to  the  junction  of  th^ 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  may  be  about  1 100  British  miles. 


This  extensive  territorv,  \v!iich  in  itself  "wotild  constitute  an  em'^iret 
could  it  njsunic  its  pristine  popuhiticii,  is  divided  into  nine  or  ten  pi-o- 
vinces.  Isatoiia,  the  most  westerly,  is  followed  by  Karamaii  in  the 
midi;  and  Roam  in  Hie  narth-east  To  the  noftii  of  Armenia  art 
KSnttBf  or  Gufiel,  Ming^vUa,  and  the  Abkhas  of  Caucasus,  the  ancieot 
CSrcasudaus.  Araaenia  is  also  styled  Turcomania;  to  the  south  of  which 
are  Kurdistan,  and  Irak  Arahi,  a  pajt  of  ancient  Persia  aixjund  the 
c  Lic'ji-titcf!  capital,  Bagdad.  The  ancient  Mesopotnniia,  bclwetn  the 
1  igris  and  tlic  ii.uphratcs,  now  partly  corresponds  with  the  province  of 
AJgexiria;  and  the  cfasaical  name  of  Syria  or  Soria»  b  still  allotted  to 
the  celebrated  countries  aioog  the  eastern  extremities  of  the  Mediter* 
lanean.  Some  of  these  proviDoes  aie  of  Gomparatively  recent  acqui' 
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fidoo ;  Bagdad  having  beloQged  to  Persia  till  1638 ;  while  on  the  oqb« 
traxy,  Erivan,  reconquered  by  the  Fenians  in  1635)  lias  remained 
free  from  the  Turkish  domination. 

These  provinces  are  subdivided  Into  governments,  ai4)itrarily  admi- 
nistered by  Pashas,  a  dttall  of  would  afford  little  satislactioil> 
especially  in  tiit  present  decliiiiag  slate  of  Liie  Tuildsh  empire. 

OsiGiKAL  PopuLATiow.  The  Original  popidatioD  of  tiieee 
regions,  consisted  chiefly  of  Scythic  nations,  nungled  with  a  few 
Assyrians  from  the  south.  But  a  complete  illustration  of  this  subject 
would  be  foreign  to  the  nature  of  this  work.  At  present  the  ruling 
language  is  the  Turkish,  next  to  which  may  he  placed  the  modem 
Greek  i  but  the  Arabic,  b)  riuii,  Persian,  autl  Aniieaiaii,  witli  various 
dialects  used  bf  the  tribes  on  the  Black  Sea,  indicate  the  divenity  of 
population. 

Progressive  Geoghapht.  The  progressive  geography  may 
be  traced  from  the  remotest  antiquity  to  modern  times  ;  but  Turkish 
barbarism  has  prevented  the  precision  of  rrrent  knowledge  from  adding 
complete  illustration  to  the  geography  gi  tins  part  of  Asia. 

Historical  Epochs.  The  chief  epochs  of  Turiclah  histoiy 
have  already  been  mentioned,  in  describing  tlieir  European  possessicHis. 
Armenia  and  Georgia  were  subdued  by  the  Turks  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  rapidly  followed.  The  kintn]om  of 
Roum  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  Constantinople,  and  ironi  the 
Black  sea  to  tlie  confines  of  Syria.  Successive  warlike  princes 
acquired  additional  territory  fivm  the  Mamaluks  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Persians.  Syria,  formerly  an  appanage  of  Egypt,  was  conquered  bf 
Selim  II,  in  1516;  Tauris  and  Diarbekr,  which  last  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Persia,  were  subdued  by  the  snmr  monairh  ;  and  in 
1589,  Abbas,  the  g^at  sovereign  of  Persia,  was  obliged  to  yield  tiu-ec 
provinces  to  the  Ottomans,  tliough  he  extended  his  conquests  to  the 
cast :  and  Bagdad,  as  already  mentioned,  with  the  aurrauiiding  protnaoe 
of  Irak  Arabi,  became  subject  to  the  Tuiht  in  1638.  The  present 
limits  seem  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  treaty  between  the  Porte  and 
Pe!-sia,  1736,  since  which  period  the  Turks  have  been  chiefly  orru- 
pied  in  their  own  defence  againfit  the  Russians:  but  their  ascendancy 
over  Persia  had  been  such,  that  in  1727  Ihey  had  acquired  the  ten  itory 
from  Erinm  to  Tauris,  or  Tebris,  and  thence  to  Hamadan,  a  boun» 
dai7  which  seems  indeed  tnoie  picdaely  maiked  by  nature  thui  the 
pittent 

AxTioriTiEs.  The  antiquities  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  once  the 
chosen  seat  of  the  arts,  arc  numerous  and  inipntiant,  but  have 
been  so  repeatedly  described,  as  to  have  become  trivial  iliemes  even  to 
the  general  reader.  The  splendid  publicadons  by  the  society  of  Dile^ 
tanti,  and  the  descriptions  of  Balbec  and  Palmyi^,  will  convey  a  more 
just  idea  of  those  august  remains,  than  the  n  o  t  elaborate  description.  , 
The  most  splendid  niins  arc  those  of  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor  in  the 
desert,  about  1 '0  mih-s  to  the  south-east  of  Alepjjo,  at  the  nortlRin 
cxti-emily  of  tiie  sunUy  wastes  of  Ai*abia.  it  is  conceived,  with  some 
probability,  that  the  sands  must  here  have  encroached  upon  a  territory 
fcrracriy  fertile ;  but  as  there  is  no  river,  the  situation  remains  equally 
suiprinog,  for  a  capital  of  such  opukace.  It  is  now  understood  that 
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liam  dtj  owied  Its  sploidar  to  the  In^an  trader  conducted  Iqr  caranns 
to  the  meicantUe  shores  of  Syna. 

Balbcr,  the  ancient  HcHnpo!^,  is  about  fifty  miles  to  the  nnrtli-west 
of  DanKisciis ;  t!ic  most  rci iiarkablc  ruin  being  that  of  a  tempie>  sup- 
posed to  have  bccti  dedicated  to  the  sun. 

Recent  investigation  has  disclosed  another  remaikable  scene  of  an- 
liqaities  in  the  ate  and  celebrated  plain  of  Trojr,  wludi  have  been 
exhibited  fay  ^tr.  Morritt,  and  cither  travellers,  with  landable  zeal  ibr 
classical  lore.  The  Simoi"^  is  now  demonstrated  to  he  a  considerable 
stream,  which  runs  into  tlie  iieilespont,  ncaily  opposite  to  tlie  New 
Castles  constructed  under  the  order  of  Tott.  The  Scamander,  which 
formerly  Bowed  intn  the  weatetn  nde  of  the  Sunois,  having  been 
diverted  by  the  Romans  into  a  different  channel,  this  ininoted  circum* 
stance  not  a  little  tuiffled  antiquarian  research.  The  tomln  of  ranote 
antifniity,  having  been  constructed  like  the  large  barrows  of  our  ances- 
tois,  ill  tlie  lastinp;  form  of  small  hills,  they  withstood  tlie  assaults  of 
time  or  avarice;  and  our  travelle{9  indicate,  with  some  plausibility, 
that  of  Sector,  behind  the  site  df  Troy ;  those  of  Achiflea,  and  Pitroc^ 
his  on  the  shore ;  and  arfew  othenof  the  Hometic  heroes*. 

•  See  Morritt's  Vindication  of  Homer,  kc.  )T9B,  Mo;  Dallaway's  Con- 
suinciiioplc  (  and  Diil^cii's  translation  ol  Chevalier's  Memoir,  'i  he  map  of 
Dalaaity  It  inferior  to  that  of  Morritt;  |>atadds  a  few  modem  names.  A 
IMinnus  general  mp  of  tlie  Troad,  Hellespont,  &r.  may  be  found  in  the  edition 

Sf  the  Voyage  dejeune  Anacharsis,  Paris,  An.  vii.  1799,  drawn  up  b/Barhi^ 
n  Bocage,  from  a  dnwing  of  the  plain  of  Troy  taken  in  by  the  directioii 
of  the  count  Choiseul  Gouffier,  and  of  the  coasts  in  1785-6-7  by  Tni>;ijet. 
This  last  excellent  map,  perfectly  correspomU  with  that  of  Morritt,  except 
that  the  latter  supposes  the  Thymbrius  to  join  the  Sunxois  from  the  north  ;  a|i4 
die  former  from  the  south.  There  is  yet  wanted  an  exact  tranihktioa*  with 
notes,  of  the  long  description  by  Strabo ;  and  a  comparative  map  arrani^d 
solely  according  to  that  description.  Du  Bocage  observes,  p  67,  that  in  his 
opinion,  new  Uimn  held  the  very  the  of  ancient  Troy,  as  Stiabo  tayt  it  stood 
upnn  a  hei:^Vit,  v.  hirh  corresponds  with  the  hill  of  Bounar-Bachi.  The  rivulet 
of  Kirkc-K.eu£ler,  he  agrees  is  the  Scamander  of  Homer;  but  supposes  that 
Am  new  tctders  applied  dist  name  to  die  larger  river,  or  Simtnt  of  Homer* 
which  rises  near  tli«  iammit  of  Us»  and  is  oowcalkd  Mendetc-Soa. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY* 


POPULATION, 

t 

MANY  of  the  topics  assgncd  to  tliis  chapter  have  been  already 
trcrtcd  in  Uie  description  of  European  Tiirkc  \ .  Tin  Tml  ^'i  < mptrc 
in  Asia  is  estimated  at  470,400  square  mil(  ;  nnd  Un.  ]K»[)ulauon  at 
lOpoOjOOO  J  which,  allowing  eight  for  tlic  bui-oj^x^an  parl^  will  render 
the  total  18,000^000.  Geographers  have,  oontniiy  to  tbt  united  voice 
of  tnifdlen,  considered  Egypt  as  a  Turidah  province :  while  in  &ct 
it  was  caily  occasionally  trib||tar}^  and  was  subject  to  the  inlfitaiy 
aristocracy  of  the  Be}  -.  Some  of  the  maritiTiK  ^Talu  nictan  powers 
have  likewise  assisted  ihe  Porte  with  ships  in  tiriu-  (•!  war;  l>nt  a: mot 
witJi  dii^  justice  be  regarded  as  subject  to  Uic  Ouuiauii  scepLit;.  The 
populatmi  of  tiftCfle  Afirkan  states  is  therefore  foreign  to  the  pretenl 
couidciatioii* 
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JTAVVEmS  AVD  CUSTOM S.<-— LAV6UAGE.^LITXRATURS.«— EDUCA- 
TXOll.— V]rXTKRtlTlBS«-^|TIBt  AVD  TOWVS««-BDiyiCSS^ 
R0AOS«-^XXLA«D  SATXOATtOV^-i-MAMVrACTUKms  AVS  COM* 
MSMCS* 

BfAnrx&s  Aim  Cuitoms.  The  mannen  ind  cuibmii  of  tbe 
Tuilu  have  been  bciefljr  deicribed  m  the  ibrmer  irohune;  but  the 
Asiatic  character  is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  subject  nations.  So 
Lix  Is  tlie  p-ovcmmcnt,  that  Iiorrlc;  of  banditti  carr)'  on  their  depreda- 
tions almost  "within  sic^ht  of  t!ic  capital.  Near  Ki-zcron,  Toumefort 
found  encampments  of  iviirdb*.  In  tiic  summer^  the  Kuixlspass  from 
Mouaoul  to  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  they  are  never  punished 
cither  fcr  robberjr  or  murder.  They  are  a  pastoral  people,  ccmducting 
tlieir  herds  from  one  comitrjr  to  another ;  and  in  the  time  of  that  tra- 
veller they  extended  as  far  west  as  Tokat,  where  o*hcv  hordes,  those 
of  the  Turcomans  bej^an  to  appearf.  The  Armcniins,  tboiitifh  they 
profess  the  Christian  fairh,  retain  many  singular  manners  and  customs; 
but  iiiey  arc  described  as  a  sensible  and  polite  people,  and  tiie  chief  con- 
dndoR  of  the  Levant  trade,  ibr  which  office  they  are  ungulariy  qualified 
bf  frugality  and  enterprise.  They  embrace  tile  Eutychian  pcrsuaaioiiy 
which  only  admits  one  nature  in  Jesus  Christ ;  a  tenet  which  renders 
them  irreconcileablc  enemies  of  the  Greeks. 

The  DiTjses,  a  remarkable  people  ut  Syria,  have  attracted  the 
c^servation  of  many  wiiters.  Though  ihey  atlect  the  exterior  appear- 
ance of  Mahometans,  yet  they  seem  to  have  Utde  or  no  religion ;  but 
even  among  them  there  are  sects,  who  do  not  accord  in  the  modes  of 
•  disbeUdEl  Acooiding  to  Vobiey  they  fnactiie  neither  circumcision, 
prayer  nor  fastinj^;  they  observe  neither  festivals  nor  prohibitions. 
They  diink  wine,  eat  pork,  and  allow  marriage  between  brothers  and 
sisters,  though  not  between  fathers  and  children.  Near  Antioch  tht  re 
is  said  to  be  a  sect,  which  professes  some  of  the  most^ssoiulc  lenels 
of  paganism.  The  Maronites  are  Christians,  who  aduiowlei^  the 
superiority  of  the  Roman  churchy  but  have  many  minute  peculiarities. 

*  Toarnefort,  ii.  199. 

t  See  Volney,  i.  369.  who  says,  thit  the  lan^iia.je  vT  the  Turcomans  it 
the  same  -with  that  of  the  Turks,  but  the  mode  of  hfe  nearly  similar  to  that  of 
the  wandering  Arabs.    Their  property  consists  in  sheep,  with  some  goxts», 
camels,  and  bufslos*  He  Mtoii  10  acquit  the  Ttncomans  of  the  ckatge  of 
^  lobbfiy* 
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Id  the  northern  eztrenuties  of  Anadc  Tuxkeft  there  are  alio  nimf 
tribes  who  have  adopted  singular  manners  and  customs.  Six  or  seven 
lanj^nges  are  spoken  in  the  country  between  the  Euxine,  and  the 

Caspian*.  The  Abkhas  are,  by  the  Circassians,  called  Kubh-IIasip, 
which  implies  a  peopic  beyond  the  mountains ;  they  retain  some  iracea 
of  Christianity.  The  Tsherkess,  or  CircasnanSf  oocup7  an  extensive 
territory,  and  nught  become  formidable  if  they  were  united.  Ptot  of 
the  Circassians  are  now  subject  to  Russia ;  bat  little  alteradons  can  have 
taken  i)lacc  in  their  manners.  The  princes  cannot  possess  lands  :  tlie 
nobles  arc  r!inscn  by  the  princes  (vota  the  vass;ils,  or  third  class. 
Public  measures  arc  proposed  by  the  prince,  and  debated  by  Uie  nobles 
and  deputies  of  tiie  peopic,  on  a  spot  destined  for  this  purpose}  near 
the  royal  re^dence.  The  agricultttre  of  the  Circassians  barely  suflicea 
£>r  their  own  consumption  $  but  they  export  sheep  and  honcsi  and 
the  slaves  taken  in  their  predatory  excursions.  Tlie  beauty  of  the 
Circassian  women  having  been  so  much  vaunted,  the  ftdlowing  extract 
from  a  recent  and  authentic  atithor,  mav  perhaps  interest  the  readerf. 

Girls  are  brought  up  by  the  muUici.  l  iiey  learn  to /embroider, 
to  make  their  own  dras»  and  that  of  thdr  mtxaet  husbands.  The 
daughters  of  slaves  receive  the  same  education ;  and  are  sold  according 
la  their  beauty  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  and  sometimes 
mv.rh  higher.  These  an*  prinripally  Gt^ortriiHis.  Soon  after  the 
birth  of  a  irjr],  a  wide  leather  belt  is  sewed  round  her  waist,  and  con- 
tinues till  it  bui*sta,  when  it  is  replaced  by  a  second.  By  a  repetition 
«f  this  practice,  their  waists  are  rendered  astonishingly  small ;  but  their 
Moulders  become  proportioQably  broad,  a  defisct  which  is  little  sttended 
to  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  breasts.  On  the  wedding  night 
the  belt  is  cut  with  a  da^^^r  by  the  husband,  a  ctistom  sometimes  pro- 
ductive of  very  fatal  accidents.  The  hridef^rooni  pays  for  his  bride  a 
marriage  present,  or  KaJym,  consistiitg  of  aims,  or  a  coat  of  mail; 
but  he  mi»t  not  see  her,  or  cohabit  with  her,  witliout  the  greatest 
mystery.  This  reserve  oontmues  during  life.  A  Circassian  will  some- 
times permit  a  stranger  to  see  his  wife,  but  he  must  not  accompany  . 
him.  The  father  makes  the  bride  a  present  on  the  wedding  day,  but 
reser\TS  tlie  i2ji*eatcr  purt  of  whnt  he  intends  to  give  her,  till  the  hirth 
of  her  firet  child.  On  ihis  occasion  she  pays  him  a  visit,  rt(  civcs 
fix}m  him  the  i*emaindcr  oi  iicr  portion,  and  is  clothed  by  him  in  the 
dress  of  a  matron,  the  principal  disdnction  of  which  consists  hi  a 
veil.  Until  this  ti  inc  the  dress  of  the  viromen  is  much  like  that  of  the 
men,  excepting  that  the  cloak  is  longer,  and  frequently  white,  a  colour 
never  worn  by  men.    The  captoo  is  genci-ally  red  or  rose-coloured. 

**  Before  marriage,  the  youth  of  IkhIi  sexes  see  each  other  freely, 
at  the  little  rejoicings  which  take  place  on  fehtivalii.  Before  the  ball, 
the  young  men  shew  their  activity  and  addren,  in  a  variety  of  military 
exercises ;  and  the  most  alert  have  the  privilege  of  chunng  the  moat 
beautiful  paitners.  Their  musical  instruments  are  a  long  flute,  with 
only  three  stops,  a  species  of  mandoline,  and  a  tambarine.  Their 
dances  arc  in  the  Asiatic  style,  %viih  very  little  gaiety  or  expression* 
The  steps  seem  very  difficult,  but  nut  graceful. 

*  EHit'B  Memoir,  p  14:  f  Id.  p.  34*  fcc: 
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TKe  Circaaian  ^men  paiticiptie  in  tiie  gener  il  c  hafacterof  the 

iiat!ori;  ihi-y  lake  pride  in  tJic  coiimc^e  of  their  Juisbaiuls,  and  reproach 
them  severely  when  defeated.  They  polish  and  take  care  of  the 
armour  of  the  men.  Widows  tear  tiietr  hair,  and  disfigure  themselves 
with  scars,  in  teadmony  <^  thdr  gflef.  The  men  hod  formerly  Uie 
Mine  custom ;  but  are^Mfw  grown  motxs  tranquil  under  the  loss  of  their 
wives  and  relations.  The  habit^uion  of  a  Circas^en  is  composed  of 
two  huts,  because  the  wife  and  husband  are  not  supposed  to  live 
tocj^tl'cr.  One  of  these  huts  is  allotted  to  the  !uis!>:iik!,  and  to  the 
recepaon  of  strangers  j  the  other  to  the  wife  and  family  :  the  couri 
which  aepantes  them^  b  ium>unded  with  paliwdcs,  or  stakes.  At 
meals  the  whole  fiunilf  is  assembled ;  so  that  •here,  as  among  the 
Tatai^  each  village  ts  reckoned  at  a  certain  number  of  kettles. 'Their 
food  is  extremely  simple,  consisting  of  only  a  little  merit,  some 
paste  made  of  millet,  and  a  kind  of  beer  composed  of  the  same  gmiii^ 
fermented.** 

The  Mamalttks  of  Egypt  were,  as  is  well  known»  slayes  regularly- 
imported  from  Circassia  and  Georgia.  In  Iroeritla»  Mingrelia»  and 
Guriel,  as  well  as  in  Georgia,  which  foims  a  Persian  province,  the 

barons  have  power  of  life  and  deadi  over  their  vassals  ;  and  form  a 
powerful  aristocracy,  formidable  to  the  prince,  who  resides  at  Cutais*. 
The  Dadian,  or  cliief  of  Mingreiia  and  Guriel,  though  [xjssesscd  of 
a  more  extensive  country,  is  tributary  to  the  former  sovereign.  The 
idigioa  of  all  is  the  Greek ;  and  these  proYinces  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  subject  to  Turkey. 

In  general  the  most  striking  feature  of  manners  and  customs,  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  is  that  half  the  people  may  be  coui^idered  as 
fiomevvhat  civilized,  while  the  otlier  half  ai-e  pastoi'al  wanderers, 
ranging  over  extensive  wastes.  This  laxity  of  govenunent  render^ 
tiavelling  in  Asia  Minor  very  unsafe ;  and  has  proved  a  great  impedi^ 
ment  to  any  exact  geographical  knowledge  of  these  regiims.  Under 
a  prudent  government,  the  wandering  hordes  of  Turcomans  and 
Kurds,  would  be  expelled  ;  and  ret^ular  troops  and  garrisons  main- 
<  tained  on  the  hx>ntiers;  whence  industiy  and  the  arts  might  agaia 
visit  this  classical  territory. 

Cities  ako  Towns.  The  capital  of  the  Turiush  empire  has 
been  already  described. 

At  rppo.  Next  in  dic^nity  and  importance  is  the  city  of  Ilalcb, 
or  Alej/po,  supjx)sed  to  contain  about  250,000  inhabitants.  This  city 
is  constructed  with  some  elegance,  and  the  tall  cypress  trees,  con- 
trasted with  the  white  minarets  of  numerous  mosques,  give  it  a  most 
picturesque  appearancef.  The  buildings  and  population  seem  to  be 
on  the  increase ;  but  the  adjacent  villages  m  deserted.  The  chief 
languages  arc  the  Syrian  ami  Aral>ic.  The  mnnufaclurrs  of  silk  and 
cotton  are  in  a  iiourishin  ;  con(li(i(jn;  and  large  caravans  Irequently 
arrive  from  IJac^lad  and  iijosoi  u,  charged  with  the  products  of  Persia 
auid  India ;  Aleppo  being  the  moduru  Palmyra.  Consuls  from  various 
European  powers  reside  here,  to  attend  the  interests  of  the  respective 
nations. 

•  Liii:i's  Memoir,  p.  57.         t  Russd's  AIcj^q.  Brownei  &.c 
VtfL  II,  » 
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Damascus.  Damascus  is  supposed  to  contain  about  180,000 
souls.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  sabres^ 
which  aeem  to  liavc  bieen  oonstnictedf  hf  a  method  now  lost,  of 

alternate  thin  layers  of  iron  and  steel)  so  as  to  Ixad  even  to  the  hilt 
M'ithout  brcakiru;,  uiiile  the  edge  would  divide  ihc  firmest  mail. 
When  Tinmr  .sui)dued  Syria,  aix>iit  the  liegtnning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  he  otxie>i:d  all  the  aitists  hi  steci  to  migrate  into  Persia.  The 
manu^tures  now  consist  of  silk  mid  cotton,  chiefly  miugitid  togeihcr ; 
md  cxcelleAt  soup  is  made  of  oil  of  olives,  witli  kali  and  chalk.  Fttmi 
the  MediteiTancan  are  imported  metals  and  broad  cloths :  and  the 
cara\ans.of  Ballad  brhig  Persian  and  Indian  articles.  This  city  also 
increases,  by  the  pnidiial  dcjwpulation  of  the  villages  and  country, 
which  last  ahvays  jtit  '^ful  the  rhicF  symptoms  of  nutiuHiii  pjosperiiv, 
or  decline.  The  PuMiuik  oi  Duiii«u>cus  is  esteemed  the  first  in  Asia ; 
and  the  oOke  of  Pasha  has,  in  the  decline  of  tue  Turkish  emplve» 
become  ui  some  measure  hereditary,  with  absolute  power  of  life  and 
death,  and  without  any  appeal. 

Smyrna.  Smynci  may  be  regarded  as  the  third  city  in  Asiatic 
'Turkey,  containing  about  120,000  souls.  This  flourishing  seat  of 
Kuitjpean  eoninicive,  atul  cliiel"  mart  t»t'  the  Levant  trade,  is  s  ad  to 
have  been  foundvd  by  Alexander  the  Great,  eminently  disiini^uished 
from  all  other  conquerors  by  the  foundation,  and  not  the  destniction» 
of  cities.  In  thi  \v,u-s  between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks,  Smyrna 
sunk  into  great  decline  ;  aiv^  ^^  as  taken  with  vast  slaughter  l^y  Timur, 
in  l<i02.  'i  hc  excellence  ot  the  Iniven,  irndcrs  Smyrna  the  ceiure  of 
all  the  traffic  oj  Asia  Minor  j  but  the  frequent  visile  oi  the  2>cstilcncc 
greatly  impede  its  prosperity*.  , 

pRusA.  Pniaa  is  a  beautiful  city,  in  a  romantic  8ituation*'at 
the  northern  Ixjttom  of  mount  Olympus.  By  Toumcfoit's  compula- 
tion of  families,  the  inhabitants  may  he  about  60,000.  It  is  eiilivciicd 
by  numerous  springs,  wliich  dest  end  fixjui  the  uiuuntains,  and  by  the 
proximity  of  tlie  hot  baths.  Prusa  was  formerly  tlic  chosen  ivsidencc 
of  the  siiltans,  and  contains  many  of  their  tombs.  B'iagnisi,  or  Mag* 
fiesia,  is  also  a  city  of  some  repute  in  this  quarter  of  the  empire ; 
and  Kirc^;atch  has  ihin  to  considerable  ixtpulation,  from  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton,  being  about  Sottj  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Magniaii 
OU  the  route  to  Pnisaf, 

Angoha.  Angora  may  contain  8O.000  inhahitant«< ;  and  is  a 
strikuig,  and  agreeable  city,  in  a  lofty  bituation.    The  U  ade  is  chiefly 

•  ChtiniUer,  65. 

f  Hunter's  Travds,  1796,  8vo.  p.  159.  See  also  the  map  in  Peyssonnd'* 
journey  from  Smyrna  to  Sardis,  and  Thyatira,  at  the  end  of  his  Observa- 
tions Historiques  ct  Geographiques,  Sic  Paris,  1765,  4to.  This  journey  1:1 
full  of  inscriptions  and  antiquities,  like  mo<;t  of  those  to  the  Lcvaiif,  end  of 
cour&e  contains  very  little  solid  information.  Voyages  to  the  Levant*  as 
they  are  called,  arc  indeed  of  all  others  the  most  CDnfmon,  and  the  moat 
v.::'i;f  ..r.d  Kninstruciivf .  A  few  useless  inscriptions,  and  rv  nsand  que  tu- 
tlons  from  the  cla&i>ics,  or  descriptions  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  repe:iiing  what 
lias  been  repeated  a  hundred  times  before,  constitute  wl:ur  j<5  caHcd  a  vryn^^e 
to  the  Levant.  If  an  able  traveller  were  to  invtstigatc  the  j'c<7;rapby,  i. Lite- 
ral history,  and  other  tojncs  of  rr  al  irrp'-'itTnce  in  AsiaMiACr  ouijr«  hc  WOUlli 
iup|/ly  many  dellcieacies  to  modem  kuowh;dg«. 
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fci  yatiit  of  whicli  our  shaffoons  are  made ;  and  in  their  omi  maoufaC'' 
tui*e  of  Angora  stuffs,  made  chiefly  of  the  line  hair  of  a  particular  breed 

of  ^uts,  whicli,  like  that  of  the  cats,  occurs  in  no  other  country. 
Yet  flu  re  seems  no  peculiarity  iu  tlic  air,  situatioO)  or  soil,  which  it 
a  fine  mi  marl. 

ToKAT.  Tokat  is  aJso  a  flourisliing  place.  The  inhabitants 
•re  computed  at  60,000.  The  situation  ia  stn^lar,  amidst  rugged 
and  perpendicuhur  rocks  of  marble ;  and  the  streets  ai>e  paved^  i^hich 

is  a  rare  circumstance  in  the  Levant.  Silk  and  leather  arc  manu&c- 
tures  of  Tokat;  but  the  chief  is  that  of  copper  utensils,  Avlitch 

to  Constantinople,  nnd  even  to  Ej^ypt.  The  copper  is  from  t!ie 
mincb  of  Gumiscana,  at  the  distance  of  three  days  journey  from  Trc- 
bisond;  and  from  those  of  Castan  Boul,  yet  richer*  and  situated  ten 
days  knimey  from  Tokat,  on  the  west  towiimds  Angora*. 

Basra.  Basra,  or  Bassora,  on  the  estuaiy  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  Tigris,  must  be  re^rded  as  rather  belonj^ing  to  an  independent 
AmlMan  prince,  who  pays  duijious  Ivomaf^  to  llie  Poiie,  hut  us  it  lus 
an  liiLauaLe  connexion  with  Asiatic  Turkey,  it  may  be  hei-e  briefly 
mentioned  as  a  city  of  50^000  Inhabitants,  but  of  great  commerci^ 
consequence,  bdng  frequented  by  numerous  vessels  Tiom  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  the  seat  of  an  English  consul.  Here  the  various  prwlnrts 
of  Europe  and  India  are  exrhnnf!;cd  for  tho!ic  of  Pereia ;  and  cpnlent 
ct'.r^wvns  proceed  in  the  chief  cities  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  to  all  which  it 
is  ihc  most  ceuLrai  port  of  the  more  oriental  tnidc. 

Bagdad.  The  great  and  romantic  Bagdad,  the  seat  of  the 
Caliphs,  and  the  scene  of  many  eastern  fictions,  has  now  dwindled 
into  a  (own  of  alwut  20,000  inhidiitants.  Not  far  to  the  south  arc 
some  ruins  of  the  celebrated  Babylon,  which  have  been  ably  illustrated 
in  a  recent  work  of  Major  Rcnncllf. 

Moiiy  an  important  ciiy  oi  antiquity  has  sun^  into  a  village,  mid 
even  the  village  often  into  a  mass  of  rubbish,  und«r  the  destructive 
cIominatioD  of  the  Tuiics,  perlups  tiie  only  people  wl.ose  sole  occupa- 
tion has  been  to  destroy.  The  maps  arc  crowded  witli  many  names, 
now  only  known  by  m)scfnl)!r  hamlets  ;  and  an  enumemtinn  wliieh 
would  seem  short  may  yet  be  comj)lt'tr.  The  aiicienl  and  celebnitcil 
city  of  Jemsulem  is  reduced  to  a  mcai  town,  cliicHy  existing  by  tlie 
piety  of  piik^rims.  Towards  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  the  nvages  of 
trec{uent  war  have  spread  additional  destruction ;  yet  Erzeron,  the 
capital  of  Armenia,  retains  alx>ut  25,000  inhabitants.  Kars,  the 
extreme  town  upon  the  frontiers  of  Persta»  ia  K^erabiy  fortified ;  but 
is  an  iitconsiderable  place}. 

Manlfacturks,  The  ciuef  manufactures  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
have  been  already  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  preceding  account  of 
the  cities ;  to  which  may  lie  added  the  excellent  caipets  so  frequent 
In  England.  These,  v/ith  rhubarb,  imd  several  other  drugs,  may  bo 
leijarded  us  the  chief  articles  of  conuncrce. 

The  Levant,  or  'I'urkcy  trade,  was  r'«nnerly  of  prrat  ronsecjuencc 
to  Great  Britain :  but  &incc  tlic  iuicl.llc  uf  last  centuiy  iios  been  mure 

*  Toemefoit,  ii.  334.        f  Gtosrsphj  of  Usradotsi. 
I  Toomcfon,  ii.  21T. 
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advantageous  to  France  Sir  James  Poi-ter.  formerly  ambassador  at 
Constantinople*  lias  puldished  several  in4>uit.anl  ohbcrvhtjons  on  Uiis 
sulfject*.  He  rciaaika  duL  nvdiiy  of  tiie  steins  of  our  noluiity  spi-ung 
this  great  root  of  opulence :  ibr  in  former  times  the  Turkey 
merchants  were  the  most  rich  and  respectable  bodf  of  men  in  the  citf. 
The  capituIatioRs  of  this  commerce,  bo  calkd  because  they  were 
mere  concessions  granted  by  tlic  Porte,  date  from  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. Though  the  charter  wen-  (granted  to  a  company,  there  was  no 
common  stock ;  but  each  inciiviciual  traded  in  bis  own  way,  and  upon 
jHaovii  fimd.  There  was  a  code  of  regulationt:  the  ships  were  sent 
wMiualljN  and  no  bullion  was  allowed  to  be  remitted  to  Turkey.  Tho 
decline  of  this  trade  appeai-s,  from  the  account  of  this  author^  to  have 
arisen  from  scvxnil  injucru  ious  bills  brouj^ht  into  parliament,  which 
from  their  severity,  induced  the  mtrchunts  to  export  cloth  of  an  inferior 
<juaJlty.  Yet  as  he  confesses  tliul  the  trade  hud  declined,  beibre  tlie 
statutes  had  passed,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  avarice  of 
some  traders  was  the  real  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  our  ardcles  to 
those  of  the  French,  who  artfully  availed  themselves  of  ib.e  opportu* 
nity,  and  by  strict  regidalions  maintained  their  siipM-ioriiy.  In  the 
period  from  \7'A9f  to  1738,  the  Englisli  riot h  sent  to  Con&Umtinople 
amounted  annually  to  57-1  bales;  while  innn  1719,  to  174.S,  it  had 
fallen  to  236  bales.  For  the  nature  and  causes  of  il\c  decline  of  our 
Turkey  trade^  and  the  asendency  of  that  of  the  French,  the  itader, 
who  wishes  for  minute  infomiatioD»  must  be  referred  tothe'wne 
judicious  traveller. . 

*  ObserratioQi  on  the  Turks,  1771,  8vo.  p.  261. 
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CLIMATE  AKD    SF.ASOKS. — TACT.    OF    THE    COrjTTHV. — SOIL  AND 

AGRICULTURE  .  RIVERS.  —  LAKES.  MOUNTAIN'S.  —  FOREST  S.-^ 

BOTANY. — ZOOLOGY.  MIKEItALOGV. — MINliLIlAL    WAT^AS.— NA« 


Climatic  anu  Seasons.  THE  dimatc  of  Asia  Minor  Iiati 
been  ^onaidered  aa  excelkat  Tbeit  i»  a  peculiar  aoAncsa  aapl 
aereniCy  in  the  air,  not  perceivable  on  the  European  aide  of  the  Arcbl* 
peli^Qu  I'he  heat  of  the  summer  Is  cooaiderably  tempered  by  the 
numerous  cluiins  of  high  mountaiiiay  aoDie  of  which  i|re  aid  to  bo 
dOVt-Tcd  v.itii  perpetual  snow. 

l-  ACE  Ok-  TUE  CoL'2iTRY.  The  geficiTil  appcaruuce  of  Asiatic 
Tsfkey  maj  be  regarded  aa  inouotainous ;  but  iotenningled  wiUi 
laige  and  beautiful  ptain8»  whicb«  inatead  of  beio^  covered  with  Hch 
crapaoC  grain,  are  pasturad  by  the  numerous  flodw  and  herds  of  the 
Turcomans.  The  soil,  as  may  be  expected,  is  extremely  various ; 
but  that  of  Asia  Minor  is  chiefly  a  dcc]>  rlw  ;  and  wheat,  Imrley,  and 
durra,  form  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  pitxiucLs  of  agricuUure* :  But 
excellent  grapes  and  olives  abound ;  and  the  southern  proviuces  uxc 
fertile  in  dates* 

Agricoltuke.  In  Sym,  the  agricultiiro  is  in  the  moat  depkni 
able  condition ;  and  the  instruments  and  management  are  alike  exe- 
crable. The  peasants  are  in  the  most  miserable  situation ;  ntxi 
tJ}uiiL;h  not  sold  with  the  soil,  like  those  of  Polajid,  arc,  It  pr)Si.iljlc, 
yet  more  uppi'ci^sed ,  barley  bread,  onions,  and  waici  cuni>ULuLiag  their 
conslaat  feret- 

RivEEs.  The  prindpal  river  of  Asiatic  Turiwjr  ls»  befooA 
«n  oompsrisoiiy  the  EuphraieSi  which  rises  from  the  mountains  of 

Armenia,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  ErzcronJ;  rmd  rhiefly 
pursues  a  south-west  direction  to  Scniisat,  where  it  would  fall  into 
the  Mediten-anean,  if  not  prevented  by  a  high  range  of  mountains. 
In  thia  part  of  its  course,  the  £u|>brate8  is  joined  by  the  Mocad  from 
the  ea^  a  stream  abnoat  doubluig  In  length  that  of  Euphrates ;  so 
that  the  latter  river  n/ip^ht  more  justly  be  said  to  spring  from  mount 
Ararat,  about  160  liritii»h  miles  to  the  cast  of  the  imputed  «?ourcc. 
At  Srmisat,  the  ancient  Samosata,  this  noble  river  assumes  a  southerly 
direction ;  tiien  runs  an  extensive  course  to  liie  south-east,  and  after 
receiving  the  Tigris,  ialla  by  two  or  three  mouths  into  the  gulf  of 
Ferata.  The  comparitive  course  of  the  Euphrates  may  be  esdmatcir 
at  about  1400  British  miles. 

*  Browne,  41».      f  Yolney,  ii.  413.       4  Toumefort,  iL  198. 
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Tigris.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Tigris,  which  rises  to  the 
north  of  Medan,  al>oiit  1 50  miles  south  fi"om  tlie  souices  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  pursues  nearly  a  regular  dii^ction  south-east,  till  it 
join  the  Euphrates  below  Konia,  about  sixty  miles  to  tlie  north  of  Bas- 
8ora;  after  a  compaFOtive  course  of  about  800  miles.  The  EiipImM 
and  the  Tigris*  are  both  navigable  for  a  oonslderRbie  distance  from 
Che  sen. 

KiziL  Irmak.  The  lliiixl  river  in  Asiatic  Turkey  is  that 
called  by  the  Turks  Kizil  Irniak,  the  celebrated  iiul>  s  ot  antiquity  i 
rismg  in  mount  Taurus  not  far  from  Erekli,  but  by  otlier  accounts 
inoi£  to  the  ea|t»  and)  pursuing  a  winding  course  to  the  north»  nearly 
acKMS  the  whole  of  Asia  MiiKn^  till  it  join  the  Eiuxine  iea  on  the 
west  of  the  j^iilf  of  Sansoun. 

•Sac ARIA.        The  river  Sacana,  the  ancient  San^rius,  or  San- 
garis,  rises  about  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  xVngora,  and  mnning  to 
the  north-west,  joins  the  Euxine,  about  seventy  miles  to  the  east  of  * 
Constantinople. 

Mjeakdek.      In  the  next  rank  may  be  placed  the  classical  river 

of  Mxander,  rising  to  the  north  of  tiie  ancient  city  of  Apnnii  u  oTid 
runninj;,  in  a  windinjj  stream,  about  250  British  miles.  Dr.  Chandler 
has  obhcrvcd  that  Wheler,  otherwise  a  most  arcurule  i\nd  intelligent 
traveller,  has  mistaken  a  tributary  stream  for  the  real  Mxander*; 
Which  is  called  bf  the  Tuiks  Boyuc  IfCnder,  or  the  Great  McanderJ 
to  distingtrish  it  from  this  little  stream,  which  resembles  it  hi  maaes.^' 
The  Mhider,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  is  about  100  feet  liroad  ;  with  a 
swift,  muddy,  and  extremely  deep  currt^nt,  havinrj  received  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  watci-s  fr<-/ii  tl:e  lake  of  Myus. 

Sarabat.  The  Sarabat,  ov  ancient  Hermus,  renowned  for  itf 
golden  sands,  joins  the  Archipelago  about  ninety  British  miles  to  the 
MDfthof  the  Minder,  after  a  coarse  of  similar  length. 

The  other  rivei^  ol"  Asia  IMinor  arc  far  more  inconsideraWc>  though' 
many  of  them  be  celebmted  in  classical  history  and  poett  y. 

Orontes.       The  chief  river  of  Syria  is  the  Orontes,  now  called 
Okb  or  Asi,  rising  about  eighty  miles  U>  the  north  of  Damvscus,  and 
lunning  neariy  doe  north,  till  it  suddenly  turn  south-east  near  Antiocht' 
afbr  which  it  soon  ioinsthe  Mediterranean. 

Lakes.       Asiatic  Turkey  also  contains  numerous 

Van.  That  of  Van  in  the  north  of  KurtlisTaii,  is  the  mo^  t  remark- 
able, beini*  about  eighty  British  miles  in  length  from  noith-east  to  south- 
west, and  about  forty  in  breadth:  it  is  said  to  abound  ^vith  lish.  This 
IjiM  lake^  with  that  of  Urmiah  hi  Persia,  about  100  miles  to  (he  south* 
cast,  apiKrars  to  have  been  little  noted  in  ancievit  :-xog;ra])hy ;  and 
D'Anville  docs  not  seem  to  have  considered  the  difficuils ,  ihoui^li  (he  * 
Jake  of  Von  miiv  Ih-  the  Thwpitis  of  ar'^juity ;  but  Ins  iTK.ps  and  dis- 
quisitions are  open  to  many  improvements  from  recent  accountsf. 

*  This  little  stream,  whose  wSn^gs  rival  those  of  the  river,  flovrs  d» 
south,  and  joins  Um  Mieandar  near  its  mouthy  after  a  coune  of  about  i«rt/ 

British  iTiiies. 

t  From  Ptolemy  It  may  be  conduded*  that  the  lake  of  Urniali  is  the 
Arsissa  of  anti'iiiity ;  but  y,  bcn  he  f!:  i    :  ;>  the  Tigris  fn>m  the  lake  Thn^^jitii, 

lie  probabt/  means  the  smaU  lake  of  Crurficka  oear  the  real  tource  ot  the 
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Dfab  Sea.  In  Syria  what  is  called  the  Dead  Sea,  may  be 
regarded  a&  a  lake  of  about  iifty  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  or  thir- 
tfien  in  breadth.  The  faik«  of  Hackama,  to  the  south  of  HUk  uiKl  liic 
aadcBl  Babyloiii  U  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  flows  into  tfao 

Towards  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  tlicre  is  a  remarkable  saline  lakoi 
about  seventy  miles  in  Ienp;th,  and  a  mile  or  iwo  in  breadthf  beiogf  ths 
Tatta  or  Palus  Salia  of  D'AiiviUc's  uiiciciii  p^co^^raphy. 

Ulub  AO.  Numerous  otlicr  small  lakes  appear  iu  Xatoiia,  arnongf 
which  may  be  partieubri^  mentioocd  that  of  Uliibed^  andently  styled 
the  lake  of  Aix^lloiiiu,  wilich)  accofding  to  Tournefbrt)  is  about  twenty* 
five  miles  ui  circumference,  and  in  some  places  seven  or  eight  mtkt 
wide,  sprinkled  with  several  isles  and  some  peninsulas,  being  a  j*ran<l 
receptacle  of  the  waters  fp)in  mount  Olympus*.  The  larirrst  ible  is 
about  diPcc  miles  iu  circuit,  uiul  is  called  Abouiilona,  probably  from 

-Che  ancioit  name  of  the  city  which  atood  on  it.  About  fifl^  mtlea  to 
the  Doith-ea8t»  waa  the  Uke  called  Ascamus  by  the  ancientsy  now  that 
of  lanik. 

Mountains.  Many  of  the  mountains  of  Asiatic  Turkey  dcsenro 
paiticular  attention,  f I  on  I  their  ancient  celebrity. 

Taurus.       The  lii-st  rank  is  due  to  the  Taurian  chain  of  iuui- 
(juity,  which  was  considered  as  cxtcndin|j;  from  the  ueiglibourhood  of 
the  Archipelago  to  the  sourcea  of  the  Gangeat      the  extremities  of 
Asia,  so  far  as  discovered  by  the  ancients.  Bui  Uiia  nodoo  little  accotda 
with  the  descriptions  of  modem  tmvelleii>,  or  the  researches  of  recent 
gcogmpiiy ;  and,  we  niipht  perhaps  with  ef|un!  jtistice  infer,  that  the 
Car{)athian  mouriluins,  tiie  Alpii,  aiid  tlie  P\  renees,  constitute  one 
ciiaiii.  Science  is  etiuaily  impeded  by  joining  wliat  ought  to  be  divided, 
*  as  by  dividing  what  ought  to  be  joined.  The  Caiic^tian  mountaiaa 
haipe  been  well  delineated  by  the  Russian  travellers,  aa  fimniag  a  lun^o^ 
fivm  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Cuban,  in  tlie  north-west,  to  where  thoi 
r!v<*r  Kiir  enters  the  Caspiui,  in  the  sout!i-tast.   The  remaining:  intel- 
ligence i'^ dubious  and  defective;  but  It  won!-!  «;rcm  that,  in  rescmblanca 
of  die  l''yienees,  a  cliaiu  exleiiUi>  ii'om  Luueahua  southovvesl,  to  near 
the  bay  of  Scandcroon.  This  ridge  aeema  the  Anti  Taunia  of  anti* 
qutty :  but  varioua  paita  of  it  were  known  by  diflerent  namea,  as  mariccd 
.  in  D'AnWUe's  map  of  Asia  Minor.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  Cau- 
casti3,  otiier  chains  bnuich  out  into  Persia,  which  they  pervade  from 
nortli-west  (o  i.outh-east,  hut  they  may  all  be  ju.slly  considered  as  ter- 
minating in  the  ckserla  of  the  soutii-eastem  part  of  i'ersia  i  or  as  having 
so  imperfect  a  connexion  with  the  mountains  of  Hindoo  Kohy  which 
aupply  the  w«atem  aourceaof  the  Indua,  that  it  would  be  SMtre  theory 
to  regard  them  as  a  continued  chain. 

Far  less  can  they  Ix?  regaixled  as  an  extension  of  mount  Taurus,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  terminates  at  the  Kuphrates  and  deserts  of  Ali^ezira. 
Of  this  the  ancier.ts  were  aware  ;  and  in  their  fondness  ibr  tlic  i  auru^ 
repre^'iited  it  as  winding  like  an  iuiuiense  snake,  by  tlie  Anti  Taurus 
to  the  Caocasus,  thua  mcluding  tlie  latter  in  the  Taurian  chair*  Such 
ideas  wouM  only  introduce  couftision  into  gcograjdiys  and  modem 

•  ii. 
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pfecisioii  will  be  contented  to  disene  tiiat  the  chain  of  Taurus,  now 
called  Kurun,  perhaps  from  the  old  Gi-eck  name  Ccraunus,  extends 
Ibr  about  600  miles  east  and  west,  from  the  Einphimtes  to  near  tbc 
abores  of  the  Archipelago.    A  recent  traveller  mond  the  ascent  and 

ikscent,  between  Aiiitaij  and  Bostan,  to  occupy  three  days;  and  the 

heif^lus  uljound  with  cedars,  savines,  and  junipci-s.  It  in  pmhabic 
thui  those,  aiul  the  other  mountains  of  Asiatic  Turkev,  v^x-  i  -l  :a;x(;ns; 
while  the  Caucasus  alouc  a^^pii'es  to  the  raiik  of  a  groinUu  ur  priuauvc 

chain. 

Ararat.      Towards  the  east  of  Armenia  is  Ararat,  of  which 

we  have  a  description  by  Toiimcfoit* ;  and  from  his  account  it  seeni<; 
c!i  i"fl\-  to  consist  of  free-stone  or  cak  :vrt*oTis  sand-stone.  Ii  is  a  detached 
mountain,  with  two  summits;  the  iiif^Iicsi  beint^  covered  with  ctcnial 
&now.  In  one  of  the  Hanks  is  an  abytiH^  or  precipice,  of  prodigious 
depth,  the  sides  being  perpendicular,  and  of  a  rough  black  appearance, 
m  if  tinged  with  smoke.  This  mountain  belongs  to  Persia,  hut  is  here 
mentioned  on  account  of  coiuieidon. 

Beyond  Ararat  are  branches  of  the  C'aucasian  chain ;  to  which,  as  is 
pn)t>ahle,  hrlon^  the  mountains  of  Elwcnd,  which  seem  to  tie  the 
Niphatcb  ol'  anUquity. 

LiOANus.  In  Syria  tlis  most  celebrated  mountain  is  tltat  of 
Lebanon,  or  libanns,  runiung  in  the  southerly  and  northerly  direction 
of  the  Mediterranean  siiore,  and  generally  at  the  distance  of  about 
thirty  or  forty  miles.  The  Anti  Libanus  is  a  short  detached  chain,  • 
ninning  nearly  parallel  on  the  east.  These  mountains  are  of  consider- 
able height,  the  summits  bcin-i^  often  covered  w'nh  snow  ;  aiui  tficy 
seem  to  be  calcareous,  liic  ^roiuU:  not  appcanug  nil  the  iici^huuurhoud 

of  mount  Sinai  and  die  Arabian  gulf. 

OLm PCS.  The  eastern  aide  of  the  Aichipelago  firesentB  many 
mountains  of  great  height  and  classical  fiune,  chiefly  in  ranges  extend* 

iny^from  north  to  south.  Of  these,  Olynipns  (now  Keshik  Dai^)  is  one 
of  t!-"  most  celebrated,  and  is  described  by  'rourncfort  as  a  vast  rani^c 
covered  witii  perpetual  snow.  He  says,  that  a  day'**  jouniey  would  be 
fcquircd  to  visit  tfa«  auromit  of  the  mountain ;  and  adds,  tliat  it  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  Asia.  Many  small  streams  spring  from  Olympus,  and 
the  laiige  lake  of  Uhibad  is  another  receptacle  of  its  waters. 

Ida.  AlK>ut  140  milt  s  to  the  west  of  Olympus  rises  mount  Ida, 
of  great  thoni^h  not  equal  height.  The  bUTnniit  of  Itia  was  by  the  anci- 
ents called  (ia;-ganu»;  from  wihch  extend  v.csu  rn  promhiences  reacli- 
ing  to  the  Hellespont,  and  amidst  them  stood  the  celebruLcd  city  of 
Troy :  Garganua,  or  the  summit  of  Ida,  being  about  thiity  miles  from 
the  shove;  and  giving  source  to  the  Granicus,  the  Simois,  and  other 
nolcid  streams,  most  of  which  nm  to  the  north. 

Other  ixmarkLib!  J  mountains  on  tl)<s  clas.sical  shore  were  those  of 
Rhea,  at  an  cjual  distance  between  Ida  and  Olympus.  Mount  Fcdasus 
seems  merely  the  southern  cxticmity  of  l?hca.  l  ui  thcr  to  the  south 
the  mountains  may  pei'haps  be  considered  as  branching  from  the  Tau- 
rus, sueh  as  the  range  whidi  passes  from  the  head  of  the  Maeander, 
and  forms  the  promontory  o|yp08ite  to  Sdo,  known  in  diffificnt  dtstticta 
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-  by  the  andeat  names  of  Meaaog^  Tmolus,  Sipylus,  Carftm,  and 
Mimas ;  while  anothcT  liranch  passes  along  the  shore  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mrcander,  presenting  the  heights  of  Corax*  Gailesusi  andMjcale* 
the  last  opposite  to  Samos. 

To  tlie  south  of  the  JVIInder,  or  Mxandery  the  Taurus  detaches  a 
chain,  Gedled€>adiiius  and  Griii9»  bending  towards  the  iale  of  Cos  and 
the  Cyclades. 

Forests.  These  nnmcrous  mountains  in  Asiatic  Turkey  are 
often  clothed  ^rith  im:ncnsc  forests  of  pines,  oaks,  beeches,  elms,  and 
other  trees.  The  «joutiiem  shores  of  tlie  Black  Sea  also  present  many 
gloomy  forests  of  great  extent  This  abundance  of  timber  supplies 
the  inhabitants  with  fiiel;  nor  has  pit  coal  been  explored  In  any  part  of 
Aaiatir  Turfcef.  Sometimes  conflagrations  arise,  from  the  heedless 
waste  of  the  caravans,  who,  instead  fiSf  cutting  off  a  few  blanches^  will 
set  fire  to  a  standing  tree. 

BoT  ANT.  The  extensive  provinces  of  Katolia,  Syiia,  and  Meso- 
potamia, since  tlteir  reduction  under  the  Tui'kish  yoke,  have  been  but 
little  accessible  to  European  curioshjr.  The  natural  productians  of 
Sfriay  howevcT)  have  beoi  investigated,  though  imperfectly,  by  seve« 
ral  naturalists  of  eminence,  while  Uic  mountains  and  rich  vales  of  Natolta 
towards  the  great  Caucasian  chain,  are  almost  wholly  unknown.  These 
couiiUit^s  having  been  inhabited  and  civilized  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity, possessing  for  the  most  part  a  dry  rocky  soil,  witli  lew  er  rivei's 
than  any  tract  in  Europe  of  eqwd  extent,  contain  none  of  those  low 
swampy  levels  that  form  so  characteristic  a  feature  m  almost  all  tho 
American  countries,  that  compose  the  greater  part  of  Holland,  and 
ortnpy  no  small  proportion  of  Hungary  and  the  dominions  nortli  of  the 
Baltic.  Those  vegetables  tl^erefore  that  inhabit  swamps,  lakes  and  bogs, 
will  be  very  sparingly  found  in  tiie  flora  of  Asiatic  Turkey  ;  nor  will 
the  indigenous  alpine  plants  be  moremunetous;  not  indeed  on  account 
pf  the  absence  of  high  mountains,  butirom  thdir  having  been  hitherto 
almost  entirely  unexamined.  Of  the  scanty  catalogue  of  plants  tliat 
have  been  found  wild  in  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  Ottoman  territory,  the 
following  are  the  mmi  worthy  of  notice : 

Among  the  trees  may  l>e  distinguished,  olea  europara,  tlie  olive-tree^ 
abounding  throughout  the  whole  Archipelago  and  the  shores  <^  the 
Levant;  sdlx  Babylonica,  ihc  weefiin^  vfilla'tVy  graceful  with  its  slender 
pendant  branches,  which  has  adorned  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  from 
time  iinmemorinl ;  clxar^ius  angustifolius,  wild  olive,  bearing  a  small 
sweet  esculent  fruit;  bctula  alnus,  the  aldrr ;  moms  albus,  the  %v/ii[e 
mulberry  ;  ceixiis  siliquastrum,  rcmarkable  for  its  long  seed^XKls  j  zygo* 
phyllum  &bago,  berry  bearhig  tree  ;  melia  azedarach,  tlie  bead  tree 
sty  nix  ofRdnaiis,  Hwrax  tree^  from  which  exudes  the  fira^^t  ^pagxk  resin 
of  the  same  name;  punica  granatum, //cwf^oiwi/f ;  mespihjs  pytar 
cantha;  amygdalus  communis,  almond  tree,  and  nmygdalus  pcrsica, 
peach  trf^e ;  ccrasus  sail  mis,  chcrnj^  a  native  of  Pcnuis  in  Natolia, 
whence  it  was  brouglit  to  Rome  by  L.ucuIIus  j  ciiim  linion  and  auran<- 
tium,  the  lenwn  viAoratige ;  cytisushdiumum,  and  myrtus  communis^ 
viyrtlry  growing  plendfully  by  the  side  of  running  streams;  musa  paiu- 
disaica,  ftla        fm- ;  rhamnus  paliurus  ;  vitis  vini&ra,  vhuif  in  a  per- 
fectly wild  stuK;,  cUmbiug  up  tbe  highest  trees,  and  forming  veidaot 
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grottos  among^  its  ample  festoons :  pistachia  lentiscus,  terebinChus  and 
vera,  the  ina«//V//,  chio  turpentine^  voA  psMloehia  nui  tree ;  ceratonia  alfi- 
qua,  earob;  juniperus  drupacea  and  oxfcedms,  two  of  the  largest  spe- 
cit'*?  of  this  t»vTHis  nearly  ef|ualHng' the  Cyprus  in  height,  and  founchipon 
mount  Caasius, and  other  it)cky  hills  in  Syria;  cuprcssus  sempenirens, 
cyiirua ;  thuia  oiientalis,  pinus  cedrus,  the  cet/ar,  a  tew  large  trees  of 
«  which  still  remain  on  mount  Lebanoni  the  venersUe  relics  of  its  sacred 
forests*  Hibiscus  Syriacust  distinguished  by  the  uncommon  splendor 
of  its  blossoms,  and  on  this  account  much  cultivated  al.out  Constant!* 
nople,  and  other  pails  of  the  Turkish  empire,  ^vhcrc  it  docs  not  grow 
spontaneously;  Hrus  carica.  ^7tp;  ficus  sycomorns,  axjinmort  Jigy 
abounding  in  Palestine,  atid  oLiier  parts  ot  Syria;  phenix  dactylifcra, 
dttie  tree  ;  quercus  cerris,  /irkkiy  cupped  ooXr,  from  which  are  procured 
the  finest  Aleppo  gsSs;  hurus  indica;  pbmtanus  orientalts,  orientei 
plane  tree^  highly- esteemed  for  its  shady  tent4ike  canopy  of  foliage. 
Mimosa  arborea ;  carpinus  ostrya,  hof;  honibratn ;  and  nienispcrmum 
cocculuSf  tiie  berries  of  which,  rrifniiioTiIy  railed  cocculus  indicus,  are 
much  used  by  Uic  nativcii  lor  taking  iibh,  oii  account  oi  tiicir  nurcotic 
qualities. 

Of  the  loirer  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  the  principal  are  syringa 

TuIgariS)  Bkic^  abounding  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates;  jasminum 
fruticosa  and  officinalis,  yelhtv  and  c  rnmnn  jamrjine.  found  plentifully  in 
the  thickets  ami  woods  of  Syria;  the  ionj,^  hollow  steins  of  tlie  latter  of 
these  are  in  great  rei|uest  among  tlic  inhabitants,  as  stems  to  tlieir 
tobacco  pipes  \  rata  frndculosa  and  linifoliay  two  species  of  rue^  the  for- 
mer of  which  is  rather  uncommon,  and  has  been  chiefly  found  about 
Damascus;  arbutus  unedo,  arbutes  pnmua  prostrata,  a  trailing  shrub, 
the  smallest  of  t!ie  fdum  kind,  covering  the  rocks  near  the  summit  of 
mount  Lebanon ;  Spartium  junceum  and  spinosum,  Spanish  and  t/m-ny 
broomy  occupying  many  of  the  sandy  tracts  that  are  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  in  Syria ;  nerium  oteander,  a  common 'ornament  of  every 
rivulet;  taroarix  galUcs*  tamarUkf  thus  cotinus;  lydun  europeum* 
hoxthom ;  osyris  alba,  poeft  caisia ;  erica  scoparia,  with  many  other 
kinds  of  AraM ;  laurus  nobilis,  6ay  trcr;  capnris  spinosa,  cnfier  buaht 
several  species  of  cistus,  especially  the  ^airr-lravrd  and  .LC'^m  ci.sfu.^;  and 
€upiioi*bia  m^Miitsmic&i  rmuri/anJunfijiurgVy  widi  the  acrid  juice  of  which 
the  scammony  is  not  unfrequently  adulterated. 

Severs!  dying  drugs  and  articles  of  the  materia  medica  are  imported 
from  the  Levant,  among  which  may  be  particularized  rubia  tinctorumi 
madder ;  a  variety  of  this,  called  alir^.ri,  is  largely  cultivated  around 
Smyrna,  which  yields  a  much  finer  icd  clye  than  the  European  kind, 
land  to  this  tlic  superiority  of  the  Greek  and  I'urkish  i-eds  is  principally 
to  be  ascribed;  sinilm  aapera;  mirabiUs  jalapa,ya/a/^;  convolvulus 
■cammonia,  ucmmamj  ;  cordia  myxa,  sehtten  s  croton  tinctorium :  rict* 
DOS  communis,  the  seed  of  whldi  yidds  by  expression  the  caaior  oil ; 
momonlica  elaterium,  ^rjtnrting  cucumber ;  cucurais  colocynthis,  cc/?- 
quiiuida  ;  i>apa\-er  somniferum,  QphanpoJ^iyi  scsamimi  oiieatale}  and 
costus  Arabicus,  ijukemrd, 

A  few  esculent  plants  not  commonly  made  use  of  elsewhere  are  the 
produce  of  Nalolta  and  Syria,  such  as  solanum  mclongena,  mad  apple  t 
iyDenis  escutentii^  the  large  aromaiicrootof  whkh  iamttch  esteemed  i 
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CQVchonis  oGffmuS}  Jewf  malkws  tmm  colocasiai  remaikabte  Ibr  its 
iweet  farinaceous  tioot>  while  those  of  Us  kindred  species  are  iotolera* 

bly  acrid. 

The  following  vegetables  arc  remarkable  either  for  their  beauty  cr 
stngiilavily;  exoacantlia  lietcrophylbf  an  umbelliferous  plant  dibtin- 
guished  by  its  uncommonly  thorny  involucrum,  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ka2af«th ;  dianthus  Libanodsy  Lebanon  pink ;  anthyllis  trag&can- 
thoides,  a  rare  plant  found  on  LebaooUf  and  eminently  beautiful  with 
its  long  clusters  of  ptirplc  papilonaccous  fluwcrs ;  amaryllis  montana^ 
also  a  native  of  Lc!)ano!i ;  asphodelus  ramosus,  branched  asphrMlelj 
lilium  album  and  bulbiieruni,  w/ute  and  orange  Ulyi  narcissus  tazctta; 
omithogaluui  umbcUatum,  atar  ^  BetfUekem;  hyacinllius  orientalist 
oriental  h^aeinth;  xeranthemum  fngidttm>  a  beautiful  plant  growing; 
close  to  the  snow  on  mount  Lebanon ;  hyosciamus  aureus)  gfSden  hen 
bane;  physalis  alkckcngi,  ivintvr  chrrry ;  atropa  mandragora ;  calla 
oricnlalis;  anim  iiuoriuin ;  origanum  heracleoticum  and  crctit  iitn, 
crtian  ori^^anij ;  salvia  acctabulosa;  thymus  niastychUia;  and  anastatica 
iiierocltuDlica,  ruse  of  Jericho, 

Zoology.  •  The  best  horses  in  Asiatic  Turkey  are  of  Arabian 
extractt  and  are  sparingly  fed  with  a  little  barley  and  minced  strawi 
to  accustom  them  to  abstinence  and  &ti}^e  ^  but  mules  and  asses  are 
in  more  general  use.  Concei-ning  the  breed  of  cattle  little  is  mentioned 
by  tVdVcUcrs,  but  it  stems  inferior  to  those  of  Euitj])e ;  and  l^eefis 
scarce  cUid  bad.  The  mutlon  is  supcriur  ^  and  llic  kid  is  a  iavouril« 
repast*: 

In  Asiatic  Turkey" appears  that  king  of  ferocious  animals  ci^ed  the 

lion,  which  is  miknown  to  any  region  of  Europe,  and  even  to  Asiatic 
Russia.  Yet  he  rarely  roams  to  the  west  of  the  Euplivates :  but  Tour-  - 
r.efort  observed  manv  tijijere  on  mount  Ararat,  He  mujit  mean  tiie 
small  tij^cr,  or  pcriiups  liic  leopaixl  or  the  mounUin  cat^  for  the  royal 
or  lai-gc  tiger  seems  to  be  restricted  to  the  wastes  of  Hindostan.  The 
hyxnat  and^tbe  wild  boary  are  known  animals  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  th« 
jackals  range  io  troops,  which  raise  dreadful  cries  in  the  night,  but  the 
fable  of  thtir  accompanyint:  the  lion  is  justly  exploded.  T!>.e  cities  and 
villages  swarm  with  do^->,  who  are  allowed  to  waoder^  as  a  a>iislant 
d;:f<^nce  againsL  strangers  oi  enemies. 

The  ibex,  or  rock  goat,  appears  on  the  summits  of  Caucasus.  Tha 
nngidar  goats  and  cats  of  Angora  have  been  already  mentioned.  The 
gazelf  a  kind  of  antelope,  is  also  an  inhabitant  uf  Asia  Minor ;  with 
numerous  deer  and  hares.  The  partridges  are  generslly  of  the  red 
lei^  ^;cd  kind,  about  a  third  lar^r  than  the  common  European.  Of  fish 
Uicrc  are  numei-ous  names,  and  many  of  tliem  are  excellent.  The  dif- 
fioihiea  of  travening  have  considerBbly  abridged  our  knowledge  of  the 
zoology  of  these  various  regions,  HasscUjuist,  the  disciple  of  Linnxus, 
having  passed  from  Smyrna  to  Alexandria,  chiefly  occupied  lumbelf 
in  the  natural  history  of  Palestine  and  Egypt. 

MiNf.uALOGV.       TIic  m-.acralogy  of  those  extensive  and  moun- 
tainous ppovincesj  remains  hi  a  deplorable  st^rte  of  imperfection.  Ancient 

•  Hasselquist,  p.  192,  say*  that  the  sheep  of  Anti  Libanus  have  sometimet 
»  criut  on  Uieir  teeth,  with  the  parftct  appcMAttCS  of  yeUow  pynteg.  ItH^ 
ijapat^  to  the  gvass  or  liKf  m 
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Lydia  was  fkmoas  for  the  pitxluclion  of  gold ;  but  in  modem  tiroes  no 
tanmes  seem  to  beindkated,  except  dnse  of  copper  which  supply  Tokat. 
Tiic  liulolcnce  of  the  Turics,  or  indeed  their  industrj'  in  destruction,  is 
alike  inimical  to  metallurgy  and  agriculture.  Hasselquist  o])served  lead 
and  cop[>er  ore,  with  rock  crystals,  in  tlie  is!ii?Kl  of  Cypms.  But  his 
account  of  oriental  minerals  only  contains  wiRl-sione  and  natron,  both 
Egyptian  ^  and  lie  infoniib  diat  Moses  must  have  inscribed  the  laws  on 
graiiite«  which  consdtates  mount  Oreb  and  tnount  Sinai*.  The  moiin*' 
tains  of  Judjea)  he  saya*  are  of  a  rery  hard  limestone  of  a  yellowish 
white :  and  towards  the  east  of  a  loose  grey  lime-stone.  If  siicli  be  the 
profound  observations  of  a  naturaliat)  what  is  to  be  eapected  from  other 
travellers? 

Mineral  Watlks.  The  most  noted  mineral  waters  arc 
those  of  Pniaa,  at  the  bottom  of  mount  Olympus.  The  bathsare  ^kn* 
did,  and  paved  with  maible,  with  two  reaerfoirs  or  rather  cisterns  for 

bathing,  one  for  the  men,  another*for  the  women.  The  -^Mitcr  smokes 
CWitinnally.  and  is  so  hot  as  to  scald  thr  hand;  b\it  in  the  baths  it  is 
rnin;.;!ed  wiih  cold  water  from  the  nuiucrous  streams  of  Olympus* 
'i  iici  e  arc  many  other  hot  springs  in  diflcrcnt  quarters  of  Natolia. 

Natural  Curiosities.  The  natural  curioaitieB,  and  singu- 
lar features  of  so  moonta^ous  a  country)  must  be  numerous ;  but  as 
such  seldom  occur  in  the  b^ten  tracks,  and  there  is  no  safety  in  visit- 
ing dislLint  recesses,  the  chosen  haunts  of  banditti,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  tliis  topic  is  left  barren  by  travellers.  The  beautiful  mazes  of  the 
Iviiauer  iiave  been  celebrated  from  curly  antiquity ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  kr^'sait  laJECt  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  might  afTord  a 
curious  object  of  investigation.  Dr.  Chandlcrt  describes  the  singular 
cliff  near  Pambouk  or  Hierapolis,  produced  by  the  hot  petrifying 
svatcrs,  and  resembling  an  immense  frozen  cascade,  as  if  ilic  water 
iu'd  been  fixed  and  suddenly  converted  to  stone.  In  the  same  vicinity 
is  h.  cuvc  1  cmai'kabii;  loi-  pcnuuous  effluvia. 

•P.  392.  t'*^* 
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THE  chief  itbnds  in  the  Archipelago,  coniulerad.ai  bdoogiiig 
to  A^a^  are  Mytilene,  Scb»  Satiioa>  Coft^  and  Rhodet.* 

Mttilxne.  Mytilene,  the  ancient  Lesbos,  is  the  roost  north* 
erly  and  largest  of  tliese  isles,  being  about  forty  British  ituIcs  in  Icn^^h  • 
by  twenty-four  at  its  {greatest  bix'adth.  The  mountainous  appcarunce 
of  this  isJe  is  agreeably  diversified  with  bays,  and  inlets  of  the  sea, 
and  plantations  of  olives,  vines,  and  myrde*.  There  are  hot  baths 
iaauing  from  c60s  reaenibfin^  thoae  of  St  Vinoent  near  BtmIoIv  and 
nrhkh  indicate  the  iile  to  be  chiefly  calcareous.  The  climate  is  ex- 
quisite ;  and  It  waa  anciently  noted  Ibr  ivinea,  and  the  heanty  of  the  » 
women. 

Scio.       Scio,  the  ancient  Chios,  is  about  thirty-^>ix  British  miles 
in  length,  but  only  about  Uiinccn  in  medial  brcadtli.  The  Chian  wine  is 
celebrated  by  Horace*  and  retuns  its  ancient  fiime*  The  town  of 
Scio,  on  the  east  side  of  the  isle,  is  handsome  and  oonmient  The 
Creeks  here  enjoy  considerable  freedom  and  ease ;  and  display  such 
industn-,  tluit  the  country  resembles  a  garden.    This  particular  fovotir 
arises  from  the  cultivation  of  the  mastic  trees,  or  rather  shniKs,  for 
they  arc  small  evergreens  which  supply  the  gum,  so  acceptable  to  the 
fat&s  €f  the  sultan*s  haram,  or,  as  we  term     13m  aengilo.  The 
bean^  of  the  women  »  confined  to  one  form  olT  feature%  aa  hi  the 
Grecun  statues;  and  even  the  clearness  of  their  complexion  cannot 
atone  for  the  preposterous  form  of  their  dress,  whicli  is  here,  if  ]>os- 
sible«  more  ridiculous  tliiui  in  the  other  Epvaii  isles.    Pocorke's  figure 
of  Homer,  which  he  pretends  to  ha^  e  i'ov.wd  here,  ib  imaginary  ;  and 
the  original  seems  to  be  an  image  of  Cybelc.    This  isle  is  also  very 
mountsunotts*  The  earth  of  Sdo  was  celebrated  by  the  ancientSy 
but  was  only  a  common  bole  like  tliat  of  Lemnos.   Toumcfort  ob- 
aenred  here  some  tame  pertridgesy  kept  lilte  poultry  ^  and  it  is  probar 

*  Dallsway's  Co&stsntinqile,  p.  313. 
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ble  the  custom  is  retained,  for  among  the  Turks  every  Uitng  is  station* 
ary,  except  destruction.  Chandler  saw  numerous  groves  of  lemons^ 
oranges,  and  citrons,  perfuminij  ihe  air  witli  the  odour  of  their 
blossoms,  and  delighlinj^-  the  eye  with  their  gulden  fi\iit.  The 
Genoese  possessed  this  beau^fiil  isle  aboat  340  Tears,  but  lost  it  in 
1566.  Opposite  to  Scio>  on  the  Astatic  shore,  is  Chesm^  whei%  tlio 
Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  by  tlie  Kussian»  1770*  The  inhabitants 
of  Scio  are  supposed  to  be  about  fiO,ooo*. 

Sanos.  Sanios  is  about  tliirty  miles  in  length,  and  ten  in 
brcadtli.  This  isle  h  al&o  crossed  by  a  chain  of  hills,  and  the  most 
agreeable  part  is  the  plain  of  Cora.  Tournefiirt  computes  the  inhabit- 
ants at  13,000,  all  Greelcs ;  vitb  a  Turkish  Aga  or  military  officer, 
and  a  cadi,  or  judge,  magistrates  tisual  in  every  Turfcish  district.  The 
women  arc  rekbrated  for  the'r  ro!Ti]  !ptf  v.  ant  of  beauty,  thus  foniiing 
a  remarkable  exception  to  tiic  other  Greek  isles.  Tl)c  jxHttry  of 
Somos  was  anciently  excellent ;  at  present  most  branches  oi"  industry 
are  neglected :  but  nitre,  emery,  and  iron,  might  still  be  worked.  Pitch 
is  prepared  from  the  pine  trees  in  the  north  part  of  the  island ;  and  the 
silk,  honey,  and  wax,  are  esteemed.  Most  of  the  mountains  are  fjt 
white  nrarble,  and  swarm  with  t^amc  of  vaiiuus  descriptions.  Tha 
best  liavca  is  that  ot"  Vati,  to  tlie  north-west.  Some  remains  arc  ob- 
acrved  of  the  celebrated  Itiuple  of  Junof. 

Cos.  Cos  IS  about  twenty-four  niilcs  in  length,  by  three  or  four 
in  i>readth ;  but  has  been  little  visited  by  moderb  travellers.  Pliny  styles 
Cos  a  most  noble  isle ;  and  fiotm  it  was  deri  ved  the  name  and  substance  of 
tl^  whet-stpne.  It  is  now  covered  with  groves  of  lemon  trees,  and 
tliere  is  an  oriental  plane  tree  of  vast  size.  Tlie  chief  trade  is  in 
oranges  and  lemons  ;  and  Cos  is  the  residciK.e  of  a  Turkish  pasha^. 

Rhodes.  Rhodes  is  about  thirty 'Six  British  miles  iu  length, 
by  fifttsen  in  farauith»  an  island  celebrated  in  ancient  and  mowsm 
times.  It  is  fertile  in  wheat,  though  the  soil  be  of  a  sandy  nature* 
'Vbt  population  is  computed  at  about  30,000.  The  city  of  the  same 
name,  in  which  no  Christian  is  now  permitted  lo  dwell,  stands  in  the 
north  end  of  the  isle  ;  and  was  anciently  noted  for  a  colossus  in  bronze* 
about  130  feet  high,  \h  hich  could  not  have  stood  ovcu*  the  harbour  as 
iabled,  for  it  was  soon  cast  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  tlie  fragments 
many  centuries  afterwards  were  sold  by  the  Saracens ;  while  if  it  had 
rtood  over  tbe  port,  it  roust  have  fallen  into  the  seaU.  This  isle  was 
for  two  centuries  possessed  by  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
thence  styled  of  Rhodes,  till  1523,  wheii  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks; 
and  the  emperor  Cliarles  V^,  assigned  to  the  knights  Uic  island  of 
Malta**. 

Along  the  southern  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  there  are  some  small  isles, 
fonong  which  is  that  of  Caatel  Rosso,-  soutli-east  of  Patira.    But  they 
are  of  no  moment,  when  compared  with  the  large  and  celebrated  i&latut 
€iS  Cyprus. 

.   *  Tournefort,  p.  281.   Van  Egmcnt.  i.  237»  &c.   Chandler,  48. 

f  Toiir^c-forr,  i.  397.   Dallaway,  251.         |  Van  Egraont,  t.  36^. 

II  n:bbon,  ix.  435. 

**  \  an  iljjimont,  i.        wjio  giv«fi  »  lon^  descrlptioA  of  RUode&. 
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Ctprus.  This  island  is  about  160  British  miles  in  leri'^h, 
ai^d  'J>fjnt  seventy  at  its  j]jrentest  hrfadth.  It  was  long  possessed  hj 
tlic  Piok lilies  of  Egypt,  till  ii  icU  uiidcr  the  Roman  jxjwer ;  when  it 
rcmoiucd  a  ^xjitioti  of  tlit:  Byzantine  t^mpiret  till  ii  was  usurps  by  a 
Greek  prince^  who  was  expelled  bf  Richanl  I  of  England.  This 
moosich  beslotred  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  on  the  house  of  Lusignsni 
as  a  compensation  (or  the  loss  of  the  Ihnme  of  Jerusalem.  In  the' 
fifteenth  century,  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Lusif^an  rcsiti^et^  thi;! 
isle  to  the  Vt-netians  ;  but  in  1570  it  \Ya.a  seized  by  the  Turks.  The 
soil  IS  fertile,  yet  agriculture  in  a  neglected  state.  I'he  oxen  are  lean 
and  of  a  small  size :  the  sheep  are  of  a  better  description.  The  chief 
products  are  silky  eottont  wines,  turpentine^  and  timber.  The  win* 
of  Cyprus  b  deservedly  celebrated.  The  oranges  are  ^cdlent ;  and 
tile  mountains  are  covered  ^vilh  hyacinths  and  anemonies,  and  otiier 
beautiful  flowers.  Cyprus  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  abundance  of  copper  ore ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  anciently  j)ixxlu(.ed 
gold,  silver,  and  emeialds.  What  is  called  the  Paphian  diamond  is  a 
lock  crystaJ  fiMind  nour  Faphos ;  and  there  is  a  quany  of  amianthusp 
while  several  hills  consist  chiefly  of  talc*  The  other  tnlneral  produc* 
tions  are  re<l  jasper,  s^tes,  green  earth,  aiul  uniber.  The  Cypiif^ 
are  a  tall  and  elegant  race ;  btit  the  chief  beauty  of  the  women  consist 
in  ilu  ir  sparkling  eyes.  To  the  disji^race  of  the  Turkish  government, 
the  population  of  this  extensisc  island  is  computed  at  iO,000  souls! 
Cyprus  is  pervaded  b^  a  chain  of  nMmntidna>  among  whkh  is  a  tidrd 
dj^flfiiu,  some  primitive  name,  which  seems  Co  have  been  general  lor 
a  moontain  of  great  height  Van  Egmont  says  that  there  is  not  one 
river  in  the  island,  he  means  that  continues  its  course  in  the  summer  ; 
h\!t  tiiat  there  axe  many  ponds,  lakes,  and  fens,  producing  a  danijj  di\d 
malignant  air.  The  chief  cities  are  Nicoaiai  the  capiui  and  reMdeace 
of  the  governor  and  famagusta*. '  ■ 

•  Va»Egnioiit,  I.  9S1^  lisridf  Itp. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


HXSTOBICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


«Alc1ici<p-SSTXirT«^aOVirj>AKIXS^^&I6IWAL  POPULATION.— PRO- 

'  OftBMtVX  CIOGVlPHTtf— BUTOEICAL  EPOCHS  AVD  AKTiquiTtE6« 

'    V. ' 

ExTBHT.  THIS  large  pordcn  of  the  habitable  globe  extends 
aliiuist  the  whole  length  of /^a,  from  about  the  37ih  degree  of  longi- 
tude east  of  London,  to  inort  than  190  or  170*  of  m  steni  Ictfigitude. 
As  the  northern  latitude  is  veryhig!i,  degix;e  siiallonly  be  assumed 
i\t  30  mWvH  ;  -and  tiie  lenj^th  may  tljii^  1h  computed  at  i;c(j;^raphi- 
cai  miies.  i  he  gitatcst  breadth  from  tiic  cape  of  Ctivcri  \'uslocimoi, 
calied  in  some  maps  Taimumi  to  the  Altaian  chain  of  mountains  on 
the  south  of  the  sea  of  Baikal,  may  be  38^,  or  1680  geographical 
xniles.  In  British  miles  the  length  may  be  ron:j,]»ly  computed  at 
5o50;  and  the  breadth  at  1960;  an  extent  which  will  be  found  to 
exceed  that  of  Europe*. 

BorxoAKiEs.  The  farthest  eastern  i)oundarv  is  that  of  Asia, 
and  tlie  seas  of  Kamchatka  and  Ochotbk ;  while  the  northern  is  tlic 
Arctic  Ocean.  On  the  west  the  frontiers  correspond  with  those 
between  Asia  ajul  Europe.  The  southern  limits  refjt'.iix:  more  exphin- 
ation.  The  river  Cuban,  part  of  the  Caucasian  chain,  stiu\  an  ideal 
line,  divide  the  Hustiiai  tcrriLoi  v  from  Turkey  and  I'c  rsl-.i.  'i'lie  boun- 
dtuy  Uien  ascends  aioni^  U)e  north  of  Uic  Cubpian  tluou^h  ilic  btepp 

•  Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  View  of  the  Russian  Empire,  computes  the  wbole. 
hu Incline  the  £ttropean  part,  at  9»300  English  miles  in  leogth,  and  2>400  la 
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or  deseitof  Usinif  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river  Ob>  to  where  it 
isMies  from  the  Altaian  mountains,  when  it  meets  the  vast  empire  of 
China;  and  proceeds  aloii^:  tluit  chain  to  the  sources  of  the  Onon, 
where  it  includes  u  cunbiclcral)!e  rc'ion  called  Daouria,  extending 
s^ut  2UU  nnlcs  in  breadtii,  to  Uic  ^uuLii  of  the  mountains  called 
YihlQiiDoy  i  the  limit  betireen  RnsaiA  and  Chinese  Tataiy  being 
pMtly  an  kfeal  line,  and  partlsr  the  river  Argoon,  wliich  jojned  irith, 
the  Onon,  constitutes  the  great  river  Amur.  Thence  the  boimdary 
returns  to  the  niouiitainous  chain,  and  follows  a  branch  of  it  to  a  pro- 
inraitory  on  ihe  norih  of  Uic  muulii  of  the  Anmr. 

Original  Population.  .  The  populuUoti  of  Asiatic  Ruslia 
Ruty  be  regarded  as  wholly  primiUvei  except  a  lew  Russian  ookmies 
recently  planted^  and  the  Techuks  in  the  part  opposite  to  America* 
who  have  been  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  that  oontlnent,  as 
already  mentioned,  because  their  persons  and  customs  are  diflcrent 
from  those  of  the  other  Asiatic  tribes.  Next  to  the  Techuks,  in  the 
fuitiicst  Jiurlii,  die  tiic  \  ul^agirs,  a  brdijch  of  the  YiikuLs*,  and  yeS 
fiirtlier  west  the  Samoieds.  To  the  south  ciS  the  Tecfaucks  are  the 
Oniaka,  a  branch  of  the  same  race :  and  yet  further  south  the  Kam- 
chadals,  a  distinct  people,  wko  speak  a  different  language.  The 
Lamuts  are  a  part  of  the  Mandshura  or  Tur;juscs,  who  have  b'"(  n 
▼a^^iely  called  Tartars,  or  Tatars,  though  they  neither  belong  to  that 
race,  nor  to  the  iVIonguIs.  The  Tuiij^uscs  arc  widely  diUuscd  between 
the  Yenesei  and  the  Amor:  and  the  southern  tribes  raled  by  a  khan  or 
monarch,  conquered  China  in  the  seventeentli  century.  1  he  Oatiaks» 
and  other  tribes  of  Samoieds,  have  peneti'ated  considerably  to  the  south 
between  the  Yenesei  and  the  Irtish,  and  arc  followed  bv  various  tiibes 
of  the  Mongiils,  us  the  Calmucs,  Burats,  kc,  and  by  those  of  the 
TsOars  or  liuns,  as  the  Teluts,  Kirguses,  and  othera.  The  i-adically 
distina  languages  amount  to  seveO}  independent  of  many  dialects  and 
mixltirest. 

Names.  The  vast  extent  of  northern  Asia  was  first  known 
by  the  name  of  Sibir  or  Siberia ;  but  this  appellation  seems  gradually 
to  pass  into  disuse.  When  the  Mongviln  cslablisbetl  a  kingdom  in 
these  noitiicrii  legions,  the  first  residence  of  Uic  priiiccb  was  on  tlie 
rirer  Tura^  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  town  of  Tiumen» 
•bout  180  miles  aouUi-west  of  l*oIx)Isk|.  But  the  khans  aflcrwards  moved 
to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Iitish,  where  {h(iy  founded  the  city  of 
Iskcr  near  Tobolsk.  This  new  residence  was  also  nllcd  Sibir,  in)Tu 
what  etymon  or  cause  is  not  explained  ;  and  tlic  name  of  the  city 
passed  to  tlic  Moiigul  principalitylj.  When  the  Russians  began  the' 
conquest  of  the  country,  bcin^  unconscious  of  its  extent,  the  name  of 
this  western  prorince  was  gradually  diffused  over  half  of  Asia* 

•  The  Yakuts  are  exjKllcd  Tsttart  from  the  south,  as  the  Ru'-sian  writer* 
decide  ftom  their  language,  tndiciens,  avid  mannen.  Th«  far  greater  part 
cf  tb;  Mon;;uls  and  Maml  '.  ..r^  are  »ttbject  to  China :  und  the  Tatars  ara 
beat  obscrvril  in  Indcpcndcut  Tatar)'.   

f  See  the  Hist,  des  L\xoavertes  Rasses.  &c.  Berne  1779.  1787.  |ix  voU. 
Eva.,  bein^  an  abstract  of  the  travels  of  Fallas,  Gmelin,  Ghiorghi,  &c. 

I  TcoSvt  's  Russia,  ii.  60. 

|j  This  is  doubtful,  Cu.\c,  182.    Mulkr  thinks  the  denomination  v'3.1  ysad 
ly  the  Ptrraianfy  a  finuish  naticn  on  the  confines  of  Siberia* 
TOL.  II.  l>      •  • 
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•.^  pRdGftBssivF  GEOGkAWirJ    '  The  progiMii^  f^^bgini^f  "^ 

,thls  vast  part  of  Asia,  commences  at  a  i-cctnt  period  ;  nor  was  it  dis- 
closed to  the  attention  of  civi!i7xd  Europe  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
ccntuiy.  It  is  indeed  a  sifigular  circumstance  in  human  affairs,  that 
America  may  be  said  to  have  been  discovered  before  Asia,  though  it 
be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  latter  would  have  engaged  a  more  deep  and 
immediate  interest^  because  tlie  barbarous  8«ranns  in  the  extremity 
of  Asia  had  repeatedly  astoi'.ished  and  almost  suhju^led  Europe.  It 
has  already  been  mentioned,  tlu.t  I'.i  121*!,  the  !\foni,uIs  under  Slu  rbani 
est^!)iis!ied  a  principaiity  in  the  western  puil  of  SihciivU  anjtmd 
Toijolsk,  aa<l  the  river  Tura,  whence  this  priacipality  wa-s  somtliiiica 
styled  that  of  Turan*.  The  history  of  this  distant  principality  is  obscuiv, 
^nd  lost  in  the  superior  splendor  of  the  other  Mongui  dynasties. 

In  the  reign  of  Ivan  Vasilivitch,  the  first  of  botli  these  names,  and 
by  his  conquest  over  the  Talai-s  the  founder  of  ^^'.nsian  greatness,  some 
incursions  were  made  as  far  an  the  ii\  t  r  Ob,  and  some  Monj^ul  chiefs 
weri'  br<^)'!:^ht  ;>riboiicri>  lo  Muicuwt.  Uut  more  than  half  a  cetilury 
-elapsed  btimc  the  i-eal  cont^uest  of  Siberia  commenced  in  t')e  reign  of 
Ivan  Vasilivitch  II,  who  ascended  the  Russian  throne  in  1534.  Tro- 
gonafF,  a  Russian  merchant  of  Archangel,  having  opened  a  traffic  for 
Siberian  furs,  the  tzar  was  induced  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
country  wliich  suj)plicd  them;  and  in  1538  had  added  to  his  titles  that 
of  lord  of  Si!>ir,  vv  Siberia.  Vennac,  ?.  Cossae  ciiief,  beijii^  furr?,*d  by 
t!ie  Ivusslan  coaquesls  hi  llie  south  to  take  refugx  near  llic  river  Kama 
with  6000  of  his  followers,  he  afterwards  directed  his  arms  against 
Kutchum  the  Mongui  khan  of  Sibir,  whom  he  defeated  and  expelled; 
but  perceiving  that  his  power  was  precarious,  in  1562,  he  claimed  and 
obtained  the  protection  of  Russia.  Yermnc  soon  after  perished,  and 
tJie  Russians  retre<iled;  but  towaitls  the  bL:;!n!iing  of  tiie  sevcnteeiitii 
century  tliey  had  firm  establishments,  antl  one  Cyprian  was  iippoinied 
first  archtnshop  of  Sibir  in  1631^  residing  at  Tobolsk,  where  he  drew 
up  a  narrative  of  tlie  conquest  Towaras  the  middle  of  the  seventh, 
ccntuiy  the  Russians  hud  extended  as  far  cast  as  the  river  Amur ;  but 
Kamchatka  was  not  finally  reduced  till  the  year  1711.  Bccrin:^  r.nd 
otlier  navigators  afterwards  proctecled  to  discover  the  other  extreme 
parts  of  Asia.  In  his  first  voyage  ol  1 7i8,  Bcerinjj  coasted  the  eastern 
shore  of  Siberia  as  high  as  latitude  67^  18^  but  his  important  disco* 
veries  were  made  during  his  voyage  of  1 74 1 .  The  Aleutian  istes  were 
visited  in  1745 ;  and  in  the  reign  of  the  late  empress,  other  impottant 
discoveries  followed,  which  were  completed  by  those  of  Cook. 

In  the  south  tlie  Mongui  kinj^dom  of  Cazan  having  been  subdiied  in 
1552,  and  that  of  Astracan  in  1554,  and  the  Rns-iun  moiKarby 
extended  lo  the  Ca  spian  t.cni  a  considerable  accessioa  ^sa'i  added  lo  liie 
ptx)gressive  geograpliy  by  the  chart  of  that  sea  drawn  by  command  of 
Peter  the  Great.  It  hence  appeared  that  all  geographers,  ancient  and 
niodeiT),  had  mistaken  the  very  form  of  the  Caspian,  which  extends 
greatly  from  north  to  soutli  instead  of  Fpreadinj^  fro^n  east  lo  west,  as 
foniRi-Iy  delineated.  In  the  reign  of  the  late  enipres.^  :i].tny  iiTiportant 
auQitiOas  Were  iiuuc  to  Uic  progi*cssive  geograpliy  b)  I'ailus  and  otiier 

'  *  This  must  not  be  confounded  With  tke  Towas  (or  Tatiir)  of  the  FeKtaQI 
t  Coxe'i  Ktti»ia»  IJis.  p.  177. 
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.KicBtific  ttm]ten».JBiid  «  Riusian  atlas  ma  inibliahe^,  vluch  may  be 
p^garfitd  as  ncaily  complete. 

Historical  Epochs,  The  "Riissian  power  in  Asia  is  of  such 
rcccDl  ori;;in,  that  it  yfTotxls  few  histoiical  cpociis  except  those  which 
liavc  bccii  uiicudy  mcDUoHcd  iti  the  pixjgrcssjvc  gcogi'aphy.  1  he  history 
of  Ca^^iak,  or  the  Ungdom  of  Astnican*,  before  and  after  the 
.^qqnuieat  of  the  Mo9guls>  is  obscure  aiid  uninteresting;  nor  can  that 
CH  Cazati  or  Kazaiii  a  more  northern  and  barI>arous  state,  claim  sttperiojr 
Rtteiuion.  Th.c  city  of  Kazan  was  Ijtiilt  in  1257,  and  became  the 
capiuil  of  a  fcjiKill  mdcpeiulcnt  ?vIoni;uI  i)nnripality,  partly  in  Europe 
;uiclp;aUy  iu  Ai»ia^  A.  D.  U41.  The  iiuWuns  ashCit  that  they  pos- 
•aeiaed  Astracaii  l>ero;«  tlic  invasion  of  (he  Monguls,  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  but  vhile  even  this  is  doubtful,  other  parts  of  tlie  history  of 
Asiatic  kussia  caiinot  be  sup|x)se(1  to  be  very  deart.  The  acqutsdttons 
on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  and  Persia  are  recent  and  weli  know 
events. 

As  the  Russian  empire  in  Asia  borders  for  a  great  extent  ui>oii 
Chinese  Tatary,  or  rather  the  Monguls  and  Mandshurs,  who  acknow* 
ledge  the  protection  and  supremacy  of  China,  it  may  be  proper  here 

to  commemorate  a  few  events  which  have  arisen  from  this  proxinuty. 
It  has  ah'cady  been  observed,  tliat  r.lioiil  the  middle  oftlie  seventccntli 
century,  the  Rn^^sians  had  advaiired  to  tke  n\er  Amur;  hei-e  they 
^bducd  some  i  ungusian  tribes,  and  buiit  some  smuli  fortresses.  The 
Chinese  monaich,  Camhi,  having  formed  a  similar  design^  the  two 
great  powers  unavoidably  clashed ;  open  hostiHttes  commenced  about 
1680,  and  the  Chinese  destroyed  the  Russian  forts.  In  August  168^, 
the  treaty  of  Nershinsk,  so  called  fix>m  tlie  town  in  Daouria,  was 
signed  by  the  Russian  and  Chinese  pieni]x)te:iLiaries,  and  the  Hmhs 
specified  were  a  chain  of  mountains  far  to  the  noi  ih  of  the  Amur,  and 
ihe  source  of  the  small  river  Gorbitza,  thence  to  where  that  river  joins 
the  Amur,  and  lastly  ahmg  the  Atguon  or  Argounia,  Sccf.  By  tliis 
treaty  the  Russians  assert  that  tliey  not  only  lost  a  v  :i!c  tc^n-itory,  but 
also  the  navigation  of  the  river  Amur,  '<\'hich  would  have  lx.-en  of  ^reat 
consequence  to  their  rcmcjie  jiosscssions  in  Asia :  yet  the  advatita':;^^ 
^as  ^ncd  of  a  conmiercial  intercourse  wiiii  Liic  Cltincsc.  In  1727 ^ 
the  tiimts  were  continued  westward  from  the  source  of  the  Argoon  to 
the  niuuntain  Sabyntaban,  near  the  conSuxoftwo rivers  with  the  Yenesei, 
the  boundary  being  thus  ascertained  between  the  Russians  and  the 
IVfongids  subject  to  China.  The  trade  with  Cliina  has  been  latterly 
conducted  at  Zunichaitu,  on  tlie  river  Ar^on,  Int.  j 0.  hiii^.  1 17.,  and 
at  Kmchla,  about  ninety  miles  suutii  of  tlie  sea  of  Baikal,  lal.  51.  loiii>^. 

•  Capschak  once  spread  thrmijfh  the  whole  Mongiil  conquests  in  Muscovy, 
iaduding  the  Crimea,  Astracan»  Caxan,  and  KipiUik,  on  the  north  of  the 
CasfNan. 

t  Tl\''  carious  gene'Jo;^kal  l.istor)-  of  the  Tatars  by  Abulgasi-Ctiar.  ^'.vcn 
little  information  concerning  the  northern  dynasties.  T!jc  manuscript,  was 
brought  from  Siberia  by  Baron  Stralileubcrg,  one  of  the  Swedish  prUoncrs, 
and  the  French  translation,  published  17'26.  said  to  be  by  one  De  Verannes, 
but  jKTliaps  by  M-  Bentink.  The  long  and  instrnctivc  nores  by  M.  Bentink 
wtiic  culiccted  apart,  and  form  tiie  description  of  Tatary  in  the  Kecueil  des 
Vov-a^s  du  Kord,  tome  x,  and  the  Histohc  Cencrale  dea  Vovaees,  tome  vit* 

I  CMC,  200.   Du  HaidtTi  iv. 
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106*.  Tlus  boundary  between  two  states  is  the  most  extensive  on  the 
globe,  reaching  from  about  the  sixty-fiftli  to  the  U5th  degree  of  lon- 
gitude ;  eighty  degrees  (lat.  fifty)  r.omputcd  ?X  thirty  nine  geographical 
miles,  will  yield  the  result  of  3 120  niilcs.  lis  niston-  therefore,  becomes 
singular  and  uilcresting;  but  it  is  probable  thuL  tiic  Russians  will  in^idt 
upon  extaidbg  the  bounduy  to  the  river  Amur,  which  vould  fimn  a 
IMtunl  Umity  as  there  are  no  chams  of  mountains  in  a  proper  direc* 
tion  further  to  the  wuth  between  their  empire  and  China. 

The  nmst  tnirious  antiquities  seem  to  be  the  stone  tombs  which 
abound  in  some  stepps,  particularly  near  the  rivt  i  Ycncaei,  representing 
in  rude  sculpture  human  faces,  camels,  horsemen  with  lances,  and 
other  objects.  Here  are  found)  healdei  human  honeS)  thoae  of  hoiaea 
And  o^en,  with  fra^smentsof  pottery  and  omamenta  of  dreaat. 

*  Mr.  Coxe,  p.  2\%  miaccoimabljr  lajs  thhtj-five  degrees  north  tat. 
t  l>cc.  Hum.  vi.  210. 
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MELir,TO?f. — tCCLrsIASTC  CEOCR  APHY  GOVERNMENT. — LAWS.— 

POPULATIOM.— -COLONIKS.— ARMT. — N  A  V  Y.->-K£  V£NU£S.—  POLX> 
TtCAL  tHPOETANCB  AtfO  RELATIOMS. 

R  F,  1. 1  c  1  ON.       THE  Grecian  system  of  the  Christian  faith,  which 
is  embraced  by  the  Russians,  has  made  inconsidemblc  pix)gi*ess  in  tlicir 
Asiatic  j)ossessions.    Many  of  the  Tatar  trlbt-s  in  the  «?oiith-\vest  are 
JVIahoniclansy  and  others  follow  tlie  supersliiion  of  Dalai  Lama,  of 
irhidh  an  account  shall  be  ^v&k  in  the  description  of  the  Chinese 
empire.   But  the  more  eastern  Tatars  are  generally  addicted  to  the 
Schanian  religion,  a  system  chiefly  founded  on  the  self-existence  of 
matter,  a  spiritual  world,  and  a  general  rcstitutK)!!  of  all  things*.  The 
Schamanians  eren  believe  that  the  Burciians,  or  j^ods  themselves,  arose 
from  the  general  mass  of  matter  aiid  spirit.    Their  epochs  of  destruc* 
tk>n  and  restitution  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Hindoos.  While 
common  souls  immediately  receive  their  final  decree,  the  virtuous 
become  chubils,  or  wandering  spirits,  who  arc  purified  by  transitng^ra- 
tion,  80  as  also  to  Ijccome  Burchans,  or  gods.    Between  men  and  gods 
are  the  Tengri,  or  spirits  of  the  air,  who  direct  sublunaiy  affairs,  and 
all  the  trifles  so  impoitant  to  nuui,  but  beneath  llie  most  remote  atten* 
tkn  of  the  gods.  The  iuremal  regions  chiefly  contain  those  who  have 
ofiended  tiie  priesthood.   This  system  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  is  so  widely  diffused  that  some  have  asserted 
Schamaii^sm  to  Ix  too  most  prevalent  system  on  the  globef.  In  Asiatic 
Russia  it  is  professed  by  most  nations,  as  a  gi'eat  part  of  the  Tatars, 
Witii  the  Fins,  SanioicUs,  and  Osiiaks,  the  Mandsliurs,  and  Burats, 
ttid  Tunguscs ;  and  has  even  passed  to  the  CoriakS)  and  Techucks,  and 
people  of  the  eastern  iales|.   The  population  indeed  of  Asiatic  Russia 
flcaxcdy  exceeds  five  millions,  but  many  of  the  Chinese  are  Schama- 
nians, and  the  system  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  Brahmins, 
or  ratlu  r  of  Boodh.    On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  sea  of  Baikal  is  the 
rock  oi  Liic  Schamans,  an  idol  of  a  singular  shape,  wid  among  the 
inferior  spirits  may  be  named  the  Garany  or  aquatic  faries>  the  Hguhki 

•  Tookc's  Russia,  1783.  iv.  42. 

f  In  his  first  voluTne  Mr.  Tooke  a^crf;  thit  tlus  system  is  the  parent  of 
Brahminisn  ;  ar.cl  that  the  Schamanians  are  b}  Strabo  called  Gemtanicmt,  by 
Clemens  Ale  '^anclrituTs  Sjrnianieuu,  by  Vorvhtf  Somonitmi, 

I  T«««ke*s  Ku»ftia,  im,  Ui. 
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those  of  the  earth)  Temir  Kam  those  of  the  moimtainsy  and  Vodasdi 
diose  of  the  furestt.  But  88  the  Schamanians  admit  one  cliief  infernal 

deity  and  his  siilMi!ter?>«?,  authors  of  evil,  so  tlay  !)clicvc  in  one  supreme 
uncreated  beneficenl  bcinj^,  who  commil*  the  managenicnt  'of  the 
universe  to  inferior  deities,  wliu  cielcj^te  poriions  of  it  to  subaltern 
q»irits.  With  more  phUosophy  they  might  suppose  that  evil  cannot 
exist  except  in  matter)  and  that  an  evil  spirit  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  It  might  afford  a  subject  of  curious  inquiry  to  investigate 
whether  Schamanism  he  the  parent  of  the  Rootiian,  and  Brahmin 
systctn,  as  some  supixise,  preserved  in  its  orii;inal  state  among  these 
barbuix>us  inL>cs :  ov  only  a  corruption  of  thoae  (lifTused  from  India. 
Few  literary  topics  can  be  mote  interesting;)  as  it  wotild  not  only  em« 
brace  the  sources  of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  but  also  those  of  classical 
■pag^anisra. 

The  arch i episcopal  sec  of  Tobolsk  is  the  metropolitan  of  Russian 
Asia  in  tlie  north,  and  thai  of  Astracnn  in  \hf  smth.  Their  is  another 
see  tijat  of  likutsk  uiid  N crshir.sk  j  and  pcihupii  a  few  others  of  ix;ccut 
foundation, 

CovEsirMBirT.  Siberia  is  divided  into  two  great  governments, 
tliat  of  Tobolsk  in  the  west,  and  Irkutsk  in  the  east.  The  smaller 
piT)vinces  are  Kolivan,  Nei-shinsk,  Yakutsk,  aiul  Ochotsk.  In  the 
south-west  is  the  <coveniment  of  Caucasus,  with  ore  or  tvvo  other 
divisions,  intcnuingling  Europe  uJid  Asia.  At  a  distance  from  the 
ci^ital  the  government  becomes  propotlionaUy  lax,  antf  tribute  is  the 
cluef  mai-k  of  subjection. 

Population.  The  population  of  Siberia  cannot  be  computed 
at  above  tlircc  millions  and  a  half* :  so  that  Europe  can  in  fatur<r|iaye 
little  to  apprehend  from  the  Tafanc  s^^'arms. 

CoLONiics.  Snjall  Uusai:iii  colonics  have  becn^eslablibhed  In 
serentl  of  the  distant  prormces  and  isles. 

Political  Lvportancf.  and  Ri:t.ations.  The  political 
importance  and  i-elations  of  tl.is  "part  of  th.e  Fi!ssian  empire  cluefiy 
relate  to  Chifva  and  Japan.  The  lute  cnipress  luul  it  i«  sairl,  projected 
the  conquest  of  Jai>an,  which  miL;ht  pcrlinps  have  impaitcd  a  spirit  of 
indnsiiy  to  her  conliutiiiai  possessions  in  that  quui  tcr ;  and  it  was  com- 
puted that  10,000  Russians  oould  have  conquered  China^  'But  the 
subjection  of  many  parts  of  what  was  called  Indepcn4eni  Tntmy  have 
given  to  China  a  militaiy  frontier,  aiK]  the  proNimity  to  I'chin  the 
capital  beings  so  much  i^reater,  the  Chinese  cRbvls  would  he  speedy 
and  probably  deelsi\e  ;  while  the  march  of  Iliissian  re  in  fore  em  en's 
through  such  wide  and  bai  i  cn  regions,  would  be  difikult  and  hazardous. 
In  &ct)  on  settling  the  frontier,  the  Russians  were  overawed  by 
superior  numbers,  though  it  is  probable,  tlii  t  at  no  ('istant  period,  the 
river  Amur,  also  called  tlie  Sagalien  Oula,  m  ly  be  esta!)!i;  bed  as  the 
boundary.  The  conquest  of  Japan,  tliough  more  f'ilVicult  than  niay 
have  been  ronrcived,  afibnls  many  romnicrrinl  teiiiplalions,  hut  that  of 
China  wuiiid  stem  lou  vast  even  lur  the  luosi  i^i  asping  ambition,  il  is 
also  asserted,  that  the  late  empress,  in  case  of  a  war  with  Kngfandt 
meditated  to  send  an  army  from  her  Asiatic  posscs&ions  to  Hindustan* 

•  Tooke't  View,  ii.  232. 
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tlkmu^  the  provinces  on  the  cast  of  the  Caspian^  by  Samarcand,  and 
Cwthntir  to  the  Ganges.  This  indeed  would  tie  but  a  trifliDg  effort 
compared  with  the  marches  of  Zingis^  Timiir,  and  other  onentai 
chieft.  But  the  mode  of  wai*fare  is  «jix*atly  changed.  \\  hen  \'oltaire 
instituted  Catharine  lo  seize  Constantinople,  she  replied  that  ati  epic 
poet  easily  might;  but  that  modem  amiies  oonsist  of  men  who  eat| 
and  aU  her  power  coM  not  produce  maja^azities  of  provisions.  Tlu» 
diflSculty  would  be  found  fur  more  cof^cnt  in  a  march  of  greater  length, 
except  iluit  Lhc  powers  in  the  nortii  of  India  were  unanimous  in  the 
isivour  of  the  Russians. 
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ITAVKKRl  AND  CUSTOMS.— LANGUAGE. — LITFH  ATURF..--F.DTrCATIO»» 
— CITIES  AND  TOWNS.^ — MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCK. 

JIannkus  and  Customs.  THE  manners  tjid  cusUims  of 
Asiatic  liiissla  vary  with  the  mini c reus  tiibes,  by  whom  that  cxitnhive 
region  is  peopled.  The  Tatars  properly  so  callcdt  are  the  most  nume* 
rous,  not  only  remainbig  in  ihcii'  ancient  kingdom  of  Sibir>  but  con- 
stituting many  otlier  tribes  in  the  west,  as  the  Nogays,  tlie  Kirp;use!i 
or  Kaizacks,  the  Bashkirs^  and  other  tribes  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
river  Ob.  Next  in  importance  are  the  Monj^iila,  of  v/honi  one  tiibc 
the  Kalmuks,  are  found  to  the  west  of  the  Caspian;  while  the  others, 
called  BuratSt  Tonguts,  Sec,  are  chiefly  around  the  sea  of  Baikal.  Yet 
further  to  the  east  arc  the  Mandshurs^  or  Tonguses.  Such  are  the 
tliree  radically  distinct  divisions  of  men,  whom  former  European 
ignornncc  classed  under  the  general  name  of  Tartars. 

The  nranuers  of  the  Tatars,  wi.o  aie  tiie  same  people  with  the  Iluns 
of  antiquity,  are  minutely  described  by  those  authors  who  have  deli- 
neated the  &Uof  the  Roman  empire,  prior  to  which  period  tlu  y  seem 
to  have  t>ecn  absolutely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  thou|;h  many  modern 
authors  have  erroneously  confounded  them  with  tlic  Scythians  of 
Herodotus,  and  other  Gothic  tribes,  who  were  aftenvnrds  vi)nf[r,ished, 
or  expelled  by  the  Tatars.  Nor  are  the  Seres,  a  mild  huiustrions  race, 
to  be  regarded  as  Tatars,  but  as,  perhaps,  nortliem  Hindoos*.  It 
would  be  superlliious  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  various  nations  in  Asliitic  Russia,  for  which  the  reader  may  be 
rcfciTcd  to  the  v  ni  ks  of  Pallas,  and  other  recent  ti'avellc  r'^.  In  .^o  ample 
a  theme  the  difiicuily  is  to  select ;  and  the  manners  of  the  Monguls 
may  be  cIiosot)  as  a  specimen.  Those  of  the  Russian  empire  are  wholly 
Nomadic,  thcu-  herds  consisting  of  horses,  ciuiiels,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goats.  The  women  tan  leather,  dig  the  culinary  roots,  prepare  the 
winter  provision-.,  dried  or  salted,  and  distil  the  koumiss,  or  spirit  of 
mark's  milk.  The  men  hunt  the  numerous  beasts,  and  j^ame,  that 
roam  tlu-oui;'h  the  vnst  wilds.  Their  tents  are  formed  ot  a  kind  of  felt, 
&ud  in^  aome  parts  tlicy  erect  little  temples,  and  tlic  priests  have  ai^ 

*  Tht  Bucharian  Jai^age  has  not  been  investigated. 
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wooticfi  hovels  around  the  tcraples.  i  iie  Kalmuks  art  divided  into 
three  ranks :  the  ncrf)llitf  >  whom  they  call  wliite  bones ;  the  common 
pcople»  who  are'bondiiient  uid  termed  UKk  boon}  and  the  elerfffi 
desoondilig  from  botli,  vtho  are  free*.  In, like  manner  the  noble 
ladies  are  called  white  flesh  ;  und  tfie  common  women  black  flesh  :  but 
pedigrees  are  only  reckoned  by  tlit-  bones.  The  power  of  the  Taid^ha^ 
or  chief  prince,  consists  solely  in  the  number  and  opulence  of  his 
aubiectS)  tenitory  being  of  no  estimation  in  so  wide  a  region.  These 
Mbjects ftnn  an  Ohua^  difided  into  AmH^  from  tM)  to  800  finnificii 
t  ar  il  Imak  being  oomtnanded  bjr  a  Saman^  or  noble.  If  thei%  be  a  great 
Khan,  or  emperor,  tlie  princes  are  only  guided  by  him  in  a0kirs  of 
geTier^I  importance.  The  tribute  is  a)x)ut  a  tenth  part  of  the  cattle,  and 
other  pit)perty;  but  on  the  fi!*st  summons  every  man  mint  ap;>eur  oil 
hurseback  before  the  prince,  vviio  dismisses  those  who  aic  unlit  foi*  the 
ftdgues  of  wtr.  The  weapons  are  bowvi  lances,  and  aabres»  4nfl 
sometimes  fire  anna;  and  the  rich  warriors  nre  clothed  in  mail  of 
interwoven  lilse  tliat  used  in  Europe  till  tlie  fifteentli  centur)'« 

But  they  cannot  oppose  regular  armiesi  and  apt  even  to  dasordeli 
that  of  their  allies. 

The  Monguls  arc  rather  short  in  stature^  with  fiat  visx^t  small 
oblique  eyesf,  thick  lips,  and  a  short  chifl)  with  a  scanty  beard.  The 
cars  are  veiy  large  and  prominent,  the  liair  black*  and  the  compksion 
of  a  reddish,  or  yellov^ish  brown ;  but  that  of  the  Women  is  dear,  and 
of  a  healthy  white  :<nd  red.  They  have  stjrpnsini^  qul'  lincss  of  ?!Q;-ht 
and  appiehension;  and  are  docile,  hospitable,  beneficent,  active,  iuid 
voluptuous.  ludu&uy  is  a  virtue  entirely  female;  yet  great,  and 
accompanied  with  perpetual  cheerfulness.  'Their  religious  books  are  in 
the  dialect  of  Tangut»  or  Tibet,  and  there  is  a  achoolmaster  in  every 
Imak)  wlio  imparts  more  knowledge  to  the  boys  than  would  be 
expected.  Marriages  arc  celebrated  at  an  early  age ;  and  the  biide 
brings  a  dower  in  cattle,  or  sheep.  The  tent  has  a  fire  place  in  the 
middle ;  a-id  in  the  deserts  dried  cow  dung  is  used  for  fuel.  The  tents 
of  the  nobles  arc  hung  with  silk,  and  the  floor  coi^ered  with  carpets 
of  Persia.  The  household  utensils  are  numerous;  and  hi  the 
superior  tents  are  vessels  of  pewter,  silver,  and  porcelain.  The 
dress  consists  of  a  flat  yellow  bonnet,  while  the  head  is  s'l.n  .  n,  except 
one  lock.  The  trowscrs  are  wide,  the  vest  of  light  stviiV  >siih  narrow 
iilceves,  and  a  girdle  wliich  supports  the  sahre,  knife,  and  inipleraents 
for  smoking  tobacco.  The  outer  garment  is  of  cloth,  with  wide 
sleeves,  and  Unen  is  wound  about  the  feet,  over  which  are  drawn  buskins 
of  leathery  generaUy  black  or  yellow.  Shirts  ^  v  unknown:  and  the 
dress  of  the  women  is  tlie  same,  but  instead  ( f  the  outer  ^vrnu  nt 
they  wear  a  gown  without  sleeves.  The  h  ih  ul  ti  e  Frnvilc  l  ong, 
and  plaited  in  tresses.  Animal  foo<i  is  ainnidiuu,  and  someUincs  mixed 
with  vegetable  j  while  the  general  drink  is  water  j  but  they  sometimes 
Indulge  in  sour  milk,  prepared  after  the  Tataridn  mannei^  bottermilki 
and  koumiss,  but  mead  and  brandy  are  now  greater  fimxirite^  When 

•  Tookc,  iv.  14. 

t  The  eve  ascending  towards  the  temples,  like  Uie  Cbiaese,  leaiM  a  pecs- 
liar  feature  of  the  Monguii  and  Maodibttis.  The  Tstsr  eye  li  iaiaM»  bar 
straight,  or  horiamitii. 

nroi.  II.  O 
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pasturage  l>c:^in5  to  fail,  the  whole  tribes  strike  their  tents,  ^nerallf 
m>m  icn  to  fifteen  times  in  the  year,  pi\>ceeding  m  llie  summei  to  the 
northern,  and  in  the  ivinter  to  the  flouthem  wSAb,  The  herds,  men, 
ivomen,  and  chUdren,  fgmi  a  regular  prooesnonf  and  aie  fellowed  bj 
the  girls,  singing^  with  harmony  and  ipkit  The  amusements  of  these 
jovial  \va?itlerers  consist  in  ninninr;;  i-ares  on  horseback,  in  which  even 
the  t!;irl»  excel;  archery,  wreitling,  pantomime,  dances,  and  the  songs 
of  ilie  young  women,  generally  accompanied  by  the  lute,  viol,  and 
pipe,  the  thetnea  of  dieir  dittiea  being  gigantic  tales  of  chivalry,  and 
amorous  adventures  aod  sentiments,  but  the  melody  is  harsh  and 
dismal.  Cards  are  not  unknown,  but  chess  is  the  fiaivouritegame.  The 
bodies  of  the  pnnre<;,  and  chief  priests  are  burnt  with  many  solemni- 
ties; and  the  tombs  are  sometimes  waUed,  and  omawciUed  with  high 
poles  aiid  lautastic  drapery. 

Mr.  Tooke  has  printed  some  curious  pieces  of  Kalmuk  poetry,  fiwm 
which  a  characteristic  specimen  sludi  be  selected,  being  an  elegy  on  the 
secession  <^  a  herd  on  the  Volga,  which,  disgusted  1^  the  Russian 
dominatiaii  sought  the  protection  of  China*. 

*•  The  water  of  the  vast  ocean, 

When  it  has  raged  widi  aU  its  fury,  becalms  itself  zgxin ; 

This  is  the  coiune  of  the  world  ;  and  likewise  still  to  foxget. 

Yc  white  herds,  with  the  mark  of  Schxbiiier! 

ThoQ  prince  Scberenjf,  in  the  vmn  ms  conductor* 

Riding  on  thy  noble  reddish    a v  horse  ; 

The  prince  Zebek  following  with  his  numerous  troop. 

Ah !  Ubtticlukhan,  conduct  as  now  the  Totgots ! 

There  over  rocks,  over  stones,  and  rough  places, 

Tlie  herds  drag  th'-rr^flvf <;  alonjj,  and  become  lean. 

By  flying  over  the  laud  all  covered  with  snow  and  frott< 

Ah !  how  the  droves  trot  over  the  snow ! 

Now  yoii  are       thither  and  come  to  your  resting  place. 

Why  was  there  any  ouarrel  between  thee  and  the  white  Khanf  ? 

To  otherwise  peacefid  Toigots  between  the  Yaik  and  the  Valga» 

How  far  ye  now  retreat  * 

Ah !  the  beautiful  Volga  (IdsheO  i>  abandoned  by  the  Torgot. 

Ah!  the  lovely  stream  of  Uacak Is  now  likewise  become  aa  otphaa. 

Ah !  thy  many  excdlent  yonng  princes, 

Ye  arc  row  all  marched  far  away  over  the  Yaik. 
Ah!  thou  wtU-ui ranged  troop  of  Torgots^ 
Art  now  perhaps  arrived  at  the  Irtisch  (Ertschis}> 
Ah!  helpless  lamentable  time! 

Thou  excellent  host  of  warriors  marching  towards  Altai* 
Te  have  no  princely  women  amon|f  yon! 
Fare  yc  wtll,  ve  w  ho  bring  up  dlS  tear  of  the  hOtd» 
I'rinces  Aksakal  and  Kirep  i" 

Sochf  with  some  slight  shades  of  difference,  are  alsothenuamenof 
Ike  Tatars  and  Mandshurs;  and  Rousseau  migiht,  with  fiu*  more  plaii- 
ribiUtjr«  have  inquiied  concerning  the  perfection,  and  happiness  of 
tnan  umonfr  those  spirited  mv\  gay  tiibes  of  bariwriansi  than  among^ 
the  savages  of  Airica)  or  America. 

•  Russia  1783t  4 vols.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  p.  66. 

t  Zagan  Kbaian,  the  name  by  whkh  the  Eolsian  monarch  is  known  aoioiif 
almost  all  the  eastern  nations.  < 
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Concerning^  the  manners  of  the  Samoides  little  is  known,  as  on 
inqfoiail]^  traveller  has  visited  their  bleak  and  barren  heaths,  and 
marshes.  Mr.  Pennant  has  styled  tliem  the  Hottentots  of  the  north, 
and  descrihcij  ihcm  as  resembling  the  T^aplandcrs,  but  far  more  ugly 
and  brutal*.  They  use  the  rein  deer  to  draw  their  sledges,  but  seem 
atnosen  to  its  milk,  and  feed  foully  on  quadrupeds,  and  fish. 

A  we  ingenioiifl  traveUer  mffords  more  precise  information  concern- 
io^  the  manners  of  die  Kamchadals,  and  the  Techucks,  the  most 
remote  people  of  Asiatic  Russiaf.  He  travelled  in  the  winter,  when 
the  snowy  hurricanes  were  often  SO  thick  as  to  obstruct  tlic  view  as 
mucli  as  a  heavy  fog. 

Kamchabals.  The  isbasy  or  babgans,  huts  of  the  Kam* 
chadals  are  in  tfie  sooth  raised  on  posts,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  feet 
high,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  fish,  almost  their  only  food.  A 
cotton  shirt  is  worn  next  their  skin,  vdth  trowsers,  and, a  loose  frock  of 
deer  skin ;  the  txiots  are  of  tanned  leather,  and  the  cap  of  fiir.  The 
men  are  chiefly  occu|Ned  in  cubing  fish,  and  in  the  summer  tlie  womca 
proceed  to  the  woods  to  gather  fruits  and  Teeetables»  when  thejr  aban- 
don thcaoaaelves  to  nkind  of  bacchanalian  wensf.  '  The«Kamchadab 
are  of  smaH  st:iture,  with  little  hollow  eyes,  prominent  cheek  bones, 
flat  nose,  black  hair,  scarcely  any  l>eard,  and  a  tawny  complexion. 
They  considerably  resemble  the  Japanese  ;  and  tlieir  character  is  milA 
and  hospitable,  instead  of  the  rein  deer,  the  dogs,  which  resemble 
the  shq^heed  ctts  of  Ftace,  draw  a  light  sledge,  upon  which  the 
tiatPeHer  uta  in  a  side  position.  In  the  north  of  Kamchatka,  thef 
hovels  are  partly  excavated  under  ground,  like  those  which  Dr.  Brown 
observed  near  Belgixidc,  for  t  lie  sake  of  warmth,  but  the  confined  air 
and  stench  are  almost  insupportable. 

Tecbvcks.      The  TecfaackSy  who  in  all  scarcely  exceed  a 
AoBsaad  famiBes,  are  generally  feiind  m  small  eamps,  pitched  by  the 
ade  oi  the  rivers.   The  rude  tents  are  scjuarc,  consistrog  of  ibwr 
poles  supporting  skins  of  rein  deer,  which  also  form  the  covering ; 
beioic  LVL-ry  lent,  are  speai-s  and  arrows,  ^xed  in  the  snow  against 
-  any  sudden  attacks  of  thi»-J\.onaks,  who,  tiiough  of  tiie  same  race,  are 
amoiemalkioas  and  entei|iiising  people.  In  the  midst  is  a  stove, 
and  the  bed  consists  of  smaH  branches     trees  spread  on-the  snow, 
and  covered  with  deer-skins.   Their  halntations  and  food  are  dirtf 
and  disgusting ;  and  the  dress  of  the  women  consists  only  of  a  sinijle  deer 
akin  Ikstenctl  at  the  neck,  so  that  on  ioosiag  one  knot  the  lady  I'emains 
naked.    1  he  ieaiures  are  coai-se,  but  they  have  not  the  flat  uoscs,  nor 
litlle  hoOow  eyes  of  the  Kamchadals;  and  Lesseps  pronounces  their 
coontenanoe  to  have  nothing  of  the  Asiatic  form,  in  which  asaertiotf 
he  has  been  preceded  by  Pallas  and  Tooke.  Even  the  Koriaks  are' 
supposed  not  to  exceed  2000  fomilies|. 
,      Further  to  the  west  the  Yakuts,  aroimd  the  town  called  Val.utsk, 
and  a  tribe  of  tlic  same  people,  called  Yukagirs,  near  the  Aix;Lic  oce.ui, 

*  Are.  Zool.  |>.  clhr. 

t  Travels  in  Kamchatka  Ijv  Lesseps,  1790,  0  vols.  8vo.    Lcsscpt  atte;id«4 
'La  Perouse,  and  returned  with  4i»patchM  throogU  Am^§  tiiu»t»« 
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•re  deg^enerate  Tatars  who  0c<l  into  these  remote  tt^t^ions  from  the  power 
t)f  the  Monr^uls,  and  preserve  their  iangimpje  and  manner«»  nu*  far  aa  a  ' 
jiiorc  seven;  climate  will  permit.  The  Osiiaka  arc  chiefly  Samoieda, 
though  some  of  tlietr  Uibes  seem  to  ba  {"knui  wlio,  in  tha  iuterehange 
9f  SKKnadicnatiQiiB  bm  ptaMd  from  the  Eurapetti  aMe  of  the  Undna 
chain. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  three  distinct  barbaric  nations  of  Tatars,  Mon- 
piils,  -And  Tu!i^uses,  or  IVIandsliurs,  are  by  far  the  most  interesting  in 
Ihese  middle  rt;|?i(ins  of  Asia,  as  their  ancestors  liave  ovcrtumed  the 
^fttest  empire^}  and  repeatedly  influenced  the  destiny  of  half  the 
globe.  The  vsgoe  name  (jPTartuy  is  nearly  (fiacarded Iram  our  ma|% 
and  mig^ht  yield  with  fiur  greater  preciBioit  to  names  derived  from  die 
seats  of  the  chief  nations,  as  Tungusia,  or  Mandahuria,  in  the  east^ 
Mangolia  in  the  centre,  and  Tatariainthc  west.  Of  these  the  Mongult 
are  the  chief  people,  and  the  account  alreaily  given  of  thtir  manners, 
will  su0icc  with  the  preceding  descriptions  of  some  other  tribes,  ta 
Impart  an  idea  of  the  ethkal  conditioD  of  Asiatic  Rusml 

Languacb.  The  languagea  of  all  these  originBl  nations  am 
radically  different;  and  among  the  Tunguse^,  Monguls,  and  Tatars, 
thcix  are  some  slight  traces  of  literature ;  and  not  a  few  manuscripts  in 
(heir  several  languages*  The  history  of  the  Tatars,  by  Abuigasi,  is  ft 
iivoitrable  specimen  of  Tataiic  compoaitkiii.  The  late  emperor  of 
China  onleRd  many  of  the  best  Chmeseworin  to  lie  inndated  into  tin 
Mandshqr  bnguage*  which,  having  an  alphabet,  maf  be  more  eeailf 
acquired  than  tlie  original.  In  the  Mongiil  langimgo  there  are  also 
many  books,  written  in  tlie  vaiious  countries  lo  whic  ii  tl.cir  wide  con- 
quests extended.  Supeiior,  even  auud  tlieir  barbarism,  to  tiic  ciucf 
original  nations  of  Afiica,  and  Amencaf  the  central  raoea  of  Asia 
deseiye  an  attention  which  has  been  lavished  upon  inferior  objects. 

Cities  aw  Towns.  In  Asiatic  Rus«a  the  principal  city  is 
Astracan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  wh5<  h  is  supposed  to  contain 
70,0C/f)  inliabitants.  This  city  was  founded  by  the  'I'utai  s,  or  i  ;ither 
Mun^uls  of  K-ipsciiak,  )  ct  home  assert  that  Uie  iius^iians  buiit  Asit*a« 
SlUk  before  Batn^  the  Nbngul  conqueror,  seiaed  thisfcgien.  .1m  I554y 
^e  Monguls  were  expelled;  and  in  1569,  it  was  besieged  by  tike 
Turks,  who,  being  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Russians,  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  In  1672,  it  fell  under  the  destructive  power  of  . 
the  insurgent  Rasin,  who,  in  a  few  \rjis,  met  v  jt)i  n  dr  sei-vcd  pumsh- 
^*  ment.  Astmcan  ib  buiiL  un  severai  :»inall  hills,  Liial  n^c  uimd  Lite  mea- 
4ows  of  the  Volga.  The  fortvessoiithe  west  btriaBgufaff,btfl  the  wsitti 
of  the  city  are  neglected.  The  wooden  houses  have  exposed  it  to  fre* 
quent  conflagrations,  and  attempts  have  been  vainly  made  to  enforce  the 
use  of  brick.  Vines  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  other 
fruits  al)OUiiu  There  arc-  twenty-five  l^nsbian  churches,  and  two  con- 
vents. Tile  Aruieniaiib,  LuLiicr«tiu,  and  Pi  jsi "ts,  have  also  their  places 
of  worship ;  and  even  the  Hindoos  have  Ijeen  permitted  to  erect  a 
•  temple*.  The  chief  trade  of  Astracan  is  ui  salt  and  fish,  particiilarly 
sturgeon,  and  kaviar,  from  the  Volga ;  and  it  also  attracts  some  {yor- 
tkxn  of  oriental  commerce.  The  fishery  on  the  Caspian,  v.liich  centers 
at  Astracan,  is  esteemed  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  Uic  empire. 

•  Tooke's  Rusftia,  iv.  341,  &c. 
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Azof,  on  the  Asiatic  siffe  of  the  Don,  \s  of  small 
importaiice,  except  as  a  fortified  post.  1  lit  (  liicf  towns  on  the  Asialio 
aide  of  the  V  olga  Siuniya  mu  Slauropoi.  At  tiie  nioutii  ot  tiiei 
river  Ural,  or  hak^  Mid»  Gmief ;  but  tibe  chief  place  after  Attraeas 
la  QMiitai^t  fimndcd  in  tlie  ^laar  IT40^  to  pioCect  |he  acqtiisitloiia  Is 
Iheae  paitt,  and  promote  their  cofnn>erce.  Nor  have  these  views  fifiiled^ 
fer  Orx  nhurf'  is  the  seat  of  a  conaidiiftbto  tcade  with  the  tribea  or  «iio 
cast  of  ihc  C  aspian. 

ToaoLsiL,  On  pMsing  the  UraHan  chain  first  occurs  the  city 
of  Tobolik,  wbwiifiidf  cendSia  about  15^  aoyla,  but  10  esteemed 
tbe  capital  of  Siberia.  Being  moatly  built  of  wood,  it  was  oeartf  ^bn- 
lumed  by  a  vkdent  fire  about  I7t6 ;  but  it  is  believed  is  now  rebuilft 
chicly  of  stone.  Tobolsk  is  mon  di'-.tinj^Mished  as  the  residenre  of  the 
gt>vemor  and  archbishop,  than  tor  the  importance  of  its  ( oinmcrce. 
The  upper  town  stands  on  a  hill,  on  the  east  side  of  tiie  iitiuh,  and 
CDBtaiiia  a  alone  fcrtreaa  of  aome  alrengtb.  Indian  gooda  are  bnmg^bc 
Uth^  by  Kabvuib  and  Bwchoffiaii  metchanlai  and  provinoiia  are  cheap 
mdjpttimal 

KoLYVAN.  Kolyvan  is  n  town  of  some  consequence  on  the 
i4ver  Ob.  In  the  lu-'ijclilxnirhood  il.cvc  ore  silver  nuncsof  consk'ei^ 
able  produce.  To  the  north  of  K.oly  vaii  is  Tomsk,  said  to  contain  ai>out 
8000  aoilk. 

FlHthcr  to  tbe  eaal  tbe  towns  beeomo  of  leas  consequence^  but  n 
tillage  attracts  attention  when  atealed  ki  a  desert.    On  the  river 

Yenesei  is  a  small  town  of  the  same  name ;  and  another  called  Suyaiisk, 
Av]u  nee  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Altaian  chain  is  called  tbe  xnouotains 
of  bayansk. 

Iekutsk.  On  tbe  river  Angara,  which  isauea  from  the  sea 
of  Bukali  atanda  IilEutsk,  suppoied  to  contain  12^000  inbabitanta^ 
There  ato  aeirecal  chuicfaea  and  other  edifices  of  stone,  and  the  wooden 

houses  are  large  and  convenient.  Irkutsk  is  the  chief  mart  of  the 
commerce  between  Russia  and  China,  tfie  see  of  an  arclihishop,  and 
the  seat  of  supreme  jurisdiction  over  eastern  Siberia*.  The  numerous 
oflfeeniy  and  magistrates  have  introduced  the  ontoms  and  frshions  of 
Pttenbuigt  and  European  equipages  are  not  uncommon  in  this  distant 
icgion. 

Yakutsk.  On  the  wide  and  frozen  Lena  stands  Yakutsk,  with 
some  stone  rhiwhcs,  but  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Kussiuns,  a**  tiie  Yakuts  arc  food  of  a  wandering  liic.  Les- 
seps  s;iys,  that  tbe  Lena  is  here  about  two  leagues  in  widtli,  (tliough 
about  700  miles  fixnniU  mouth),  but  is  greatly  impeded  with  ice ;  and  . 
Ibere  are  only  a  few  small  barks,  chiefly  employed  in  supplyii^  the 
town  with  provisions.  Ochotsk,  on  the  aea  of  tbe  same  namC)  may  bo 
rather  regarded  as  a  station  than  a  town. 

Manufactures.  There  are  some  manuGicturcs,  parliculaily 
in  leather,  at  Astracan ;  and  salt  is  prcparexl  there,  and  in  several  other 
pfaoes  in  Asiatic  Russia.  Ismgisss  is  chiefiy  manufactured  on  iho 
shores  of  the  CaS[Han,  from  the  sounds  or  air  bladder  of  the  sturgeon^ 
jBfid  the  beluga.  Kamr  is  the  salted  roe  of  krge  £sh.  There  is  a  aai- 
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ttdenbto  &bric  of  aiCre^  about  forty  iniks  to  the  noifli  of  AUfsoui:; 

but  though  aluntbious  earth  abound  near  the  ArgooO)  and  Yctieaeit  fet 

it  is  almost  iicf^lcctcd.  Tlic  Tatars  and  Bashkirs  niake  felLs  of  a  Inrr^c 
size,  somr  of  whirh  ;m*  exprrrted.  The  Russia  leather  t-s  rhkflr  l  ihn- 
cated  in  the  European  pitjviiiccfi,  being  tanned  with  vviliow  bark,  and 
afterwards  stained-  Shagreeo  is  prepared  &om  the  hides  of  horses,  or 
awesy  but  only'  a  particular  part  of  the  back  is  fit  ibr  this  pui>]>oBe ;  and 
tlic  grain  is  given  with  the  hard  seeds  of  the  greater  orach,  pressed  into 
the  leather  v,  ;i:i.  m  ti^i  *.  Tixh  is,made  by  the  Ijodps  fi-om  the  pines  of 
Sibci'ia.  Near  tlic  Lraliaa  mouutaina  ace  seYerai  manufactures  in  iron 
aaU  copper. 

CojtMEECE.  The  chief  commerce  of  this  part  of  the  Russian 
empire  oonaiats  in  tables,  and  other  valuable  fan%  which  are  eagerly 
bouglit  bj  the  Chinese,  who  return  tt  a.  silk,  and  nankeen.   That  with 

the  Kirguses  consists  in  exchanging  Russian  woolen  clotlis,  imn,  and 
household  articles,  for  horses,  cattfr,  ^hecp,  and  beautiful  sheep  skins. 
On  tlie  Black  Sea  there  is  some  couuuerce  with  Turkey,  the  exports 
bcmg  fuj*s,  kaviar,  iix>n,  linen,  kc.  and  Uic  imports  wine,  fruit,  coffee, 
fliOU)  rice,  la  the  tnKle  on  the  Caspian  the  expofts  are  the  same;  but 
tlje  i-ctum  chiefly  nlk.^  The  principul  Russian  hai'bours.  ai\  A^iracan* 
Gurief,  and  Kisliar,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tei-ek,  but  the  best  haven 
is  Baku,  belonging  to  the  Persians.  'I'he  'I'atai'  ,  on  tlu  cast  of  the 
Caspkm,  bring  the  pi-odu''**^  of  thfir  country,  and  ol  iiui  i  n  ui,  as  cuLton 
yarn,  furs,  slufls,  hides,  rhui>ai  b ,  but  the  chief  article  is  raw  siik,  fronoi 
WmOf  and  GhUan,  on  the  west  of  the  Caspian. 

*  TMke'ft  View,  iiL  531,  ^  * 
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CLIMATE   AND    SEASONS. — FACF    OF    THE    COITNTRY. —  SOIL  AND 
AQRICUJLTUKE. —  RIVERS.  LAKES.  MOUNTAINS. —  FORESTS. — 

TVRAL  CVRIOSITIBI. 

Climate  and  Seasons.  IN  Asiatic  Russia  the  climate  6xtendt 
from  the  vine  at  the  bottom  of  Canf-asus,  to  the  solitary  lichen  on  the 
rocks  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  ThiTuigli  the  i^rcatcr  part  of  Siberia,  the 
most  southern  frontier  being  about  5U°,  wliilc  Cue  uortiiern  ascends  to 
78*,  the  general  dmme  may  more  justly  be  regarded  «•  frigid  than 
temperate ;  being,  in  three  quatters  of  the  country,  on  a  level  with  that 
of  Norway  and  Lapland,  untempered  by  the  gales  of  the  Atlantic.  To 
the  south  of  theisca  of  Baikal,  the  climate  parallels  with  that  of  IjcHin, 
and  the  north  of  Germany,  so  that  the  finest  and  most  fertile  rcfj;i(*!is 
in  luiUdle  Amu  belong  to  the  Chinese.  Tiie  chums  ot  iiigli  mouuUuna 
which  ferm  the  aouthem  boundary  of  these  ptxuvincesi  «&>  contribute 
to  increase  the  co^ ;  and  the  sea  of  Baikal  is  commonly  entiiely  finien 
from  December  till  May.  The  finest  climate  in  these  eastern  parts 
seems  to  be  that  of  Daourin,  or  the  province  arontid  Nershinsk ;  and 
the  numerous  to%n\s  on  the  Amur  evince  the  i^rcut  suptTioriiy  of  what 
is  called  Chinese  Tatary,  which  is  comparaiivcly  a  icrtiic  and  teun>e- 
nle  KgioD.  The  change  of  the  sewona  is  very  rapids  the  long  winter 
b  akncot  instantaneously  auocecded  by  a  warm  spring;  and  the  quicks 
nesA  and  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  ^ceed  description. 

Facv  ok  thk  Country.  In  a  general  view  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
the  iiorihcrn  nnd  eastern  Tiarts  present  vastmarsiiy  plains,  covered  with 
almost  perpetual  snow,  and  pervaded  by  enormous  rivers,  which,  uiider 
masaesoficey  fiuraiie  their  dreary  way  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  Bventhe 
central  parts  of  Siberia  seem  destitute  of  trees,  vegetation  being  checked 
by  tlie  severe  cold  of  so  wide  a  continent.  Towards  the  south  there  are 
.  vast  foreists  of  pine,  fir,  larch,  and  other  trees,  among  which  is  a  land 
of  iniillK-rry,  which  migixt  probahlv  thrive  equally  in  many  climates 
which  ai*e  now  destinue  of  that  valuable  ti^e.  1  lie  sublime  scenes 
mound  the  aca  of  BsSHaiy  are  agreeably  contreated  with  the  matki  of 
htmian  indostry,  the  cultivated  field  and  the  garden*.  Even  in  the 
south,  the  rivers  have  already  acquired  the  size  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
Rhinei  and  they  are  navigable  with  saiety  for  a  great  extenL  The  v»st 

*  Set  Bell's  Mumat^  deacnpdon  of  this  region*' 
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plains  railed  stepps  constitute  a  feature  almost  peculiarly  Asiatic ;  but 
tlic  niuuiiUiius  do  not  currespoml  in  dignity,  ralhcr  rcsembling  the 
Appenines  than  the  Alps,  or  even  the  Pyrenees. 

Soil  and  Agriculture.  Many  ports  of  Siberia  arc  totally 
incapable  of  agpriculture  ;  but  in  the  souUiem  and  western  disu  icts  the 
soil  is  of  remarkable  fertility.  Towards  the  north  of  Kolyvan,  barley 
generally  yields  more  thun  twelve  fold,  and  oats  commonly  twenty 
fold*,  iiuck.  wheat)  in  this  black  light  mould,  is  apt  to  run  into  stalk* 
bm  aowii  in  the  poorest  spots  yields  from  twelve  to  fifteen  fold.  Exchi* 
sive  of  winter  wheat,  niost  of  the  usual  Europetn  giatns  prosper  in 
soutliem  Sit>cria.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  culture  of  jwtatos  has  not 
yet  npj>ea.red,  the  Rns-^ians  baviii<:j  some  straiif^e  prejudice  ritjain«5t  tliat 
in\  .'J  !  '  !c  pl;\nt.  Iii  some  parts  flax  ja^rows  wild,  and  hemp  is  also  pre- 
paix;d  iixjui  the  nettle.  Woad  is  iound  in  Siberia,  and  saffron  near  the 
CsncSBus:  The  cultnfe  of  the  olive  tieo  fass  been  sMevdpted  near 
AstFacan^  and  the  heat  of  the  summer  was  suflKcicnt,  but  the  winter 
cold  too  severe.  The  best  rhubarb  abounds  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Ural, 
or  Jaik,  in  the  southern  districts  \vatered  by  the  Yenesei,  and  in  ilic 
fnountains  of  Daouriai  and  m^ht  be  cultivated  with  advantage  in  tliese 
its  native  regions. 

But  in  all  parts  of  the  Rtmoan  empire  agjikoHitre  has  made  little 
Ipvogrcss;  nor  indeed  is  it  poiaible  while  the  pfwnilirry  are  slaveS)  and 
•old  with  the  soil :  and  if  even  a  free  farmer  actjuirc  a  little  money,  a 
roble  neij^hbour  will  sciae  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  In  spite  of  these 
obstacles  an  intelligent  traveller  was  sui^irised  at  the  abundance  of  buck 
wheat,  J  VC,  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain  which  he  observed  to  the 
•onth  of  Tobolsk;  where  the  cattle  were  abo  very  nuinerous»  and  in 
Ih^wmter  fed  with  hayf.  Nay,  he  asmres  us  that  in  1720»  when  he 
accompanied  the  Russian  aml}as.sador  to  Pekin,  he  observed  to  the 
south  of  the  sea  of  Baikal  rich  crops  of  ivhcai,  rye,  baricy,  oats,  buck 
wheal,  and  peas,  besides  culiiian.'  phuusi  but  the  inhabitants  liad  not 
then  begun  to  plaiii  any  fruit  trees,  though  m  his  opinion  they  would 
prospert  as  the  snow  never  laf  above  two  months  on  the  groand|.  The 
large  garden  Strawberry,  called  hanfc^iois,  is  found  wild  In  the  territory 
of  Irkutsk :  and  on  the  Altman  mountains,  tlic  red  cuirant  attains  the 
size  of  a  common  chems  ripening  in  large  bunches  of  excellent 
flavour.  Near  the  Voln^a  and  the  Ural,  are  excellent  melons  of  various 
kinds.  Bees  ai>e  not  known  in  Siberia ;  but  among  the  Bashkirs,  to 
Ihe  west  of  the  Ur<ilian  chains  ibnn  an  article  of  great  advantage  to  the 
ftmer. 

Rivers.  Some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia  belong  to  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  nearly  equallin^^:  \\\  the  lenj^tii  of  tiieir  course  any  n^here 
on  the  j;IoI)e.  The  Ob,  iix  ludin;^-  itn  wide  estuary,  may  be  saui  to 
hold  a  comparaiivc  course  of  1900  liritish  miles;  while  tliat  of  the 
Yenesei  is  about  1750;  and  that  of  the  Lena  1570.  In  the  aaame 
mode  of  nensoration  Uie  Hoan  Ho  of  the  Chinese,  will»  in  its  wan- 
dcrint^  pro,[jress,  exceed  the  Ob ;  while  the  Kian  Ku,  pervading  the 
centre  of  China,  may  be  traced)  if  the  Porticho  be  indudedyibr  akngthr 
ot  about  2200  miles  i 

*  Tookt's  View,  Hi.  338.      f  Bell.  i.  338.  8vo.  ednion.      |  lb.  328. 
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Ob.  The  Ob  may  be  traced  from  the  lake  of  Altrn,  latitude 
SI*,  if  its  source  be  not  even  followed  alon^  the  S]mhvk\\n  river  to  lati- 
tude 47°.  The  upper  Irlisii  ilovvs  into  Llic  lake  of  SaiiiuiJ,  wiicnce  it 
issues  tinder  ifae  name  of  Lower  Irtish)  and  afier  a  dreuit  of  great 
extent  joint  the  Ob  below  Samarof.  It  risss  about  the  45%  and  ought 
perinps  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  stream.  But  such  doubts  are 
frequent  conremmij  the  Siberian  rivers  in  particular,  the  narnf-*?,  and 
distinctions  projxjscd  by  ij^norant  barb;irianh,  usurping  the  place  of 
escact geography.  However  Uiis  be,  tlie  Ob,  piercing  the  Altaian 
chain,  after  bavmg  received  many  small  streams,  j>asses  Kolyvan,  and 
at  some  distance  to  tlie  north,  receives  the  Tomm,  and  other  large 
mers  from  the  east.  Below  Samarof,  as  already  mentioned,  it  receives 
the  s^eat  river  litisb,  and  runs  into  the  sea  of  Ob,  a  j^'nlf  of  the  Arctic 
ocean.  The  Ob  is  navi  -'ahlc  almost  to  its  source,  thtu  is  to  the  lake  of 
AJtyn,  and  abounds  vv  iui  iish,  but  tha  siur^cuu  of  tlie  inish  are  the 
most  esteemed.  After  it  has  been  froaen  for  some  time,  the  vrater 
becomes  foul  and  fetid,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  current,  and  the 
vast  morasses ;  but  the  river  is  purified  in  the  spring  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow.*  This  is  justly  and  universally  esteemed  the  largest  river  in 
tlie  Russian  empire.  The  shores  and  chantx-l  arc  g^rnerully  rocky  till 
it  receive  the  Ket^  ufler  which  tlie  coui^  is  lluxiugii  clay,  marl,  sand> 
and  morasses. 

Ykw EsEi.  Nesit  is  the  Yeneiei,  vrhich  is  considered  as  deriTing; 
its  source  from  the  mountains  to  the  south-west  of  Uie  Baikal,  in  thi» 

river  called  Siskit ;  but  the  name  Yenesci  is  not  imparted  till  many 
streams  have  joined,  wlicn  it  holds  its  course  almost  due  north  to  ili» 
Arctic  ocean.  Yet  witli  tir  more  propriety  might  the  Yencaei  be 
derived  from  the  sea  of  Baikal)  whence  flows  the  Angai-a,  afterwards 
absuidly  called  Tunguskaf,  being  a  stream  of  more  length  and  import*- 
ance  than  the  Yenesei,  so  that  the  name  of  Angara  mi>;ht  becoirtinued 
till  it  join  the  Arctic  sea.  This  river  has  some  rapid%  but  is  navigable 

for  a  great  v.ay. 

Angaka.  The  Ang-aro,  aftenviuids  called  Tunguska,  is  said 
to  be  about  amile  in  breadth)  when  it  issuesfromthe  Bftonl,  and  is  ao 
dear  that  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom  may  be  aeen  at  the  depth  of  two 
frthomst*  The  channel  is  foU  of  rocks  for  the  space  of  about  a  idle 
fn>ni  its  ep^ress ;  i.nd  there  is  no  passage  for  the  sTnallcsi  Ixjats,  except 
along  the  eastern  bank.  "  Tlie  waters  dashing  upon  ilic  siones  make 
a  noise  like  the  roaring  oi  tiie  sea,  so  that  people  near  liicm  can  scaice 
liear  one  another  speak.  1  cannot  express  the  awfulness  with  whid& 
one  is  struck  at  the  sight  of  such  astonishing  scenes  of  nature,  aa 
appear  round  this  place,  :uid  which  I  believe  are  not  to  be  eijualled  in 
the  known  world.  The  pilots  and  sailors  who  navigate  the  lake,  speak 
of  it  with  much  r^vertuc*-,  ciillinc^  it  tl\e  Holy  Sea,  and  the  mountains 
about  it  the  Holy  Alounuui.s ;  uud  are  iiighly  displeased  widi  any  pei"soa 
who  speaks  of  it  with  disrespect,  or  calls  It  a  lakelJ**. 

•  Pennant,  Arc.  Znol.  cNi. 

t  There  arc  two  other  rivers  of  this  name  fnrther  to  the  north,  the  largest 
Joining  the  Yenesei  in  latitude  d6".  But  Mr.  Pennant's  Mang^azea  seemtveri* 
doubtful,  if  it  be  nor  the  viUagc.  or  station  called  Tourouk  Hsntk. 

vol.*  II.  » 
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Sf.lij»ca.  The  Selinga  is  a  noble  river,  further  to  the  souUi, 
which  flows  into  the  sea  of  Baikal*,  after  receiving;  the  Orchon  and 
other  rivers,  a-moii:^-  which  is  the  Tula,  or  Tola,  the  lust  stream  that 
occurs  tiii  t  ic  wide  (k  sctt  be  passed,  wlvich  iicre  divides  the  Russian 
empire  from  China  prosier.  The  temtoiy  adjacent  to  the  Seliuga  and 
tlie  Onon  is  the  most  interesting  in  Sibena,  abounding  with  new,  and 
truly  Asiatic  botany,  and  zoology. 

Lf.na.  The  last  of  these  larg^  rivers  is  Uie  Lena,  which  rises 
to  tile  west  of  the  sea  of  Bai'vah  ninninjjij  nearly  parallel  with  the  Angara, 
fit)m  which  it  is  separated  uy  a  cliain  ot  iiiils.  i  iic  Lena  receives  the 
Witim,  and  the  Olekma  from  the  Yabfonnoy  mountains ;  and,  till  near 
Yakutsk,  pursues  a  course  from  the  south-west  to  the  north^ast»  a 
direction  of  considerable  utility^  as  affording  navigation  to  the  remote 
regions.  Fi*om  Yakutsk  the  course  is  nearly  due  iiortli ;  the  chanuel 
N^ing  of  gi-cat  breadth  and  full  of  islands.  The  current  of  the  Lena  is 
generally  gentle,  and  the  bottom  sandy.  Travellers  sail  fiom  liie  Lena 
into  the  Aldto,  thence  into  the  Mida»  and  the  Yudoma,  their  route  to 
Ochotsk}  and  Kamlchatlai*  being  thus  expedited. 

Such  are  the  most  important  rivers  of  Asiatic  Ru86ia»  the  Volga  ' 
iiaving  been  already  described  in  the  European  division. 

Yaik.  The  Vaik  is  a  considerable  stream  which  flows  iiUo  the 
Caspian,  ilie  name  was  recently  clianged  for  tuatoi  Ural,  on  account 
of  a  daring  insurrection  of  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  Yiuict.  Tho 
Terek  also  joins  the  Caspian  on  the  west,  and  its  chief  consequence  is 
derived  from  the  fertility  of  its  sliores.  The  Kuban,  or  ancient  Hypa- 
nis,  nms  in  an  opposite  direction  into  the  Euxinc,  tlie  lower  shores  being 
pktin,  and  destitute  of  wood,  while  near  the  sources  are  larr>;e  forests. 

Towards  the  otlier  extremity  ol"  Asiatic  Russia  is  the  Anadir,  which 
pervades  the  country  of  the  Techuks.  The  long  course  of  the  Amur 
properly  belongs  to  the  Chinese  dominions.  The  Argoon  may  be  pro* 
perly  considered  as  the  original  Amur,  while  the  Onon  also  called  the 
Schilka,  which  is  regarded  as  another  souitc  of  that  great  river,  may 
be  considered  as  entirely  Russian.  The  coui*se  of  the  Onon  is  ahoul 
500  mile^ ;  and  it  receives  numerous  sti-cams  from  mountains  on  the 
'  north  and  souths 

Lakes.  In  the  north  of  Siberia,  the  most  considerable  lake  is 
that  of  Piazinsko.  In  the  aoutli  the  sea  of  Baikal  is  fresh,  but  the  extent 
far  exceeding  tliat  of  any  other  lake  ;  it  lias  been  desciibcd  among  the 
inland  seas  of  Asia.  Between  the  river  Ob  and  the  Iitish  is  ala!*gx'  lake, 
alxjut  half  the  length  of  the  Baikal,  or  170  miles  in  Icngtii,  divided  ijy 
an  island  into  two  paits,  calted  the  lakes  of  Tchany  and  Soumi.  In  this 
quarter  there  are  many  smaller  lakes,  and  others  to  the  north  of  the 
Caspian,  some  of  which  are  salt>  particularly  thatofBogdo,  near  the 
small  mountain  so  called,  and  considered  as  proofs  of  ihc  nortl! -l  ii 
extension  of  that  sea.  Tlie  Altan  Nor,  or  r-olden  Kike,  somrtimes 
corruptly  called  Elton,  is  a  large  saline  lake  ou  tlie  ca^t  oi  Zuruzin. 

•  Thtf  Stflinga  might  be  regarded  as  the  origioal  AngarSj  orYcnes«i,  s» 

the  Ob,  and  Irii^ih,  also  pass  Uirough  lakes. 

t  I'his  river  alone  risci  oatlie  ca^t  of  the  Ural  mountftinSr  and  afterwards 
picrci's  the  granitic  chaiji«  aod  pas<e»  Dec  Rust.  iv. 
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Tlie  lake  of  Akyn,  already  mcntionai  in  the  account  of  the  livcr  Ob, 
is  called  by  thellussiajis  TelcUko,  and  is  coii&iderabiy  ckv  uictl  on  ihc 
north  side  of  the  Altaian  mountaiiift;  but  fiom  the  best  maps  is  uot 
«bove  forty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth, 

MuuKTAiNS,  The  Uralian  mountains  have  been  ahvady 
dcKi'jbcd  in  the  account  of  Euroixian  Russia. 

Altai.  The  granckst  chain  in  Siberia  is  that  called  the  moun- 
tains of  Altai,  which,  according  to  Pallas*,  crossing  the  Iicad  of  the 
Irtish)  presents  precipitous  and  snowy  summits  between  that  river  and 
the  sources  of  the  Ob.  Thence  it  winds  by  the  springs  of  tlie  Yeiussei» 
and  the  south  of  the  sea  of  Baikal,  where  it  is  cadled  the  mountains  of 
Sayansk.  Here  the  Altaian  chain  bends  in  a  more  northerly  direction 
to  the  neig:hbour!ioodf)f  Ochotsk,  under  the  apix-Ilationoi  the  Yablonnor 
ridgf,  a  name  implying  the  ujoiuitains  of  Apples.  Br.uiches  of  iiillriur 
height  pass  to  the  eastern  ext!*cniiLy  of  Aua  under  ihc  iaiier  name,  or 
that  of  the  Stanovoi  mountains.  The  same  chain  in  the  oorlh  of  Oaouiia 
is  also  called  the  Daourian  mountains;  and  in  this  quaiter  a  lower  ridge 
{Mttoes  due  south  towards  China* 

The  Altaian  r^^^n,  strictly  so  railed,  is  by  tlie  Chinese  denominated 
the  Golden  Rid.^e,  }>erhaps  from  the  rich  metals  which  it  contains. 
The  sttpp  or  desert  of  Issim,  seems  to  di\Idc  and  distinguish  it  Irom 
the  mountains  of  Ural,  which  bend  by  the  west  of  Orenburg :  and  thera 
are  salt  lakes  and  other  signs  that  the  Caspian  anciently  extended  in 
this  direction. 

RoGDo  Ai.T^T.  According  to  Dr.  Pallas,  Boj^o  Tola,  or  Bogdo 
Alini,  the  Alinigluy  Mountain,  rcai-s  its  pointed  sumniiis  with  striking 
sublimity,  on  the  limit  between  the  Sooiiguiiuii  and  Mongolian  deserts, 
%vhile  a  chain  extends  to  the  lake  of  Altyn  in  the  uortli-west,  and  an- 
other to  the  south-oast,  called  Changay,  and  a  snowy  ridge,  that  of 
Massart,  passes  south,  and  is  supposed  to  join  those  of  Tlbetf ;  and 
lastly,  tins  parent  moimtain  Sw>nds  fortli  a  i-ocky  aim  ^  caUed  AUakoola^ 
or  the  chequered  rul<^--,  and  by  the  Tartars  Ala  Tau,  connected  with 
the  Kirgusian  Al^inskui  Sirt."  Between  the  last  nd;^e,  and  llie  Mas- 
sart, according  to  our  author,  rise  the  ri\  er  bin*,  or  Siliou,  and  the  I'ulas. 
From  AUakoolathe  111  runs  north  into  the  kike  of  Palkatii  or  Balkash, 
and  the  Emil  and  Tshui  flow  the  same  direction.  Vfom  the  mighty 
Bogdo  itself  rises  the  upper  Irtish,  which  flows  into  tlie  lake  of  Saizans 
hence  this  great  mountain  must  be  situated  about  longitude  93",  lati- 
tude 44*.  It  is  thus  probal)le  that  the  Altaian  chain  is  connected  with 
the  southern  by  otlier  lidgts  besides  thai  of  Mm  sart,  the  deserts 
between  Siberia,  and  liindoslan,  and  eastern  Buchaiia  being  oltctmte 
bills  and  plains,  and  extremely  rocky 

•  He  begJViS  with  the  (lrv''3t  Ilopjdo,  which,  as  af'cnvards  appears,  is  a 
central  suminit,  hkc  St.  Gi'ihurd  in  the  Aijjs.  The  wc?.icin  commencement 
•ecms  to  be  about  longitude  «att,  from  London.  See  Arrowsmlth's  map 
o£  Asia,  IslenkfT, 

t  I'hift  Massart  or  Musart,  may  jjoi^ibly  be  the  Alak,  (Alak  Ula,  or  Alak 
Tag.)  which  joint  tbc  Belnr  Tasr:  but  Mr.  Tooke*a  traailation  from  the 

German  is  far  from  clear,  or  applicable  to  modern  mips.    View  of  H 
i-  145....  175.    Scf  ;j1-.o  Pnll 's  Sur  {a  formation  de*  Moataglt/Ut  ^a^i**  lf2i/» 
abridged  in  the  i>ixiu  vciuiue  ol  tlic  Bicowaerus  lim^a. 
'  \  Pallas,  Id. 
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The  western  'part  of  the  Altaian  chain  is  chiefly  atgUIaceou^ 

vs'ith  granidc  heights,  containing  schorl,  but  many  psrts  arc  rulra- 
reoiis.  Sinnaia-Sopka,  or  the  Bltie  Moiuitain,  the  chief  summit 
in  the  government  of  Kolyvan,  docc  not  exceed  3000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  condats  of  coarse  granite,  with  ai-gillaceous  schistusy 
and  lime-stone  at  the  bottom.  Here  a  granitic  ridge  runs  north  towards 
the  river  Tsarish,  abounding  witli  ores  of  silver,  copper,  and  zaiic. 
AVackcn,  and  siliceous  schistus,  with  hornblende,  and  felspar,  arc  also 
frc(|uent  in  this  part.  The  Sclilan^^cnlxirg  is  the  richest  in  minerals, 
and  near  the  river  Alay  to  the  north-west,  braiiclu  s  of  hills  continue  full 
of  minerals,  and  often  composed  of  porphyry,  and  granite,  one  of  them 
on  the  north  of  the  river  Ottha  rising  to  5691  English  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  That  space  of  the  Altaian  chain  which  runs 
between  the  Ob  and  the  Yenesei  has  hccn  little  explored  ;  I)ut  affords 
granite,  porphyn-,  jasper,  primitive  and  Kecondaiy  lime-stone,  with 
serpentine,  petix>silex,  slate,  mountain  ciystal,  camclian,  and  calcedony : 
one  of  the  highest  smmnits  is  the  Sabin,  near  the  source  of  the  Aba- 
kan* Id  general  they  are  bare,  tlie  chief  foiests  being  in  the  bottoms 
near  the  rivers,  and  consisting  of  pines,  firs,  larches,  cedars,  birch, 
Hspen,  alder,  and  willow.  .That  iX)rtion  called  the  Sayansk  mountains 
aJ:.o  consists  chiefly  of  granite,  and  porphyry,  with  several  mines  of 
talc,  ur  ivluscovy  glass,  iiranches  extend  on  both  sides  of  tlie  sea  of 
Baikal,  likewise  presenting  nunes  of  tak,  and  promontories  of  milk- 
white  quartz,  other  summits  are  of  fine  grained  granite,  and  sometimes 
there  are  masses  of  felspar,  containing  green  schorl.  Near  Irkutsk, 
cool  has  been  found  ;  and  there  arc  salt  sprin'.-s  in  many  places. 
Other  products  of  tliis  rich  district  aliall  be  meoiioned  in  Uie  raine- 
i-aiogy. 

Nersbinsx.  The  mountnns  of  Kershinsk,  or  Russian  Daou* 
ria*  send  branches  towards  the  Selinga«  and  the  Amor.  The  chief 
heights  are  towBids  the  sources  of  tlie  Onon,  and  Ingoda,  where  there 

lire  precipitous  summits  of  i^^ranite.  A  ridi^  passint*  south-west  and 
north-east,  to  tlie  south  of  Nershinsk,  b'-twccn  the  rivers  Onon  and 
Argoon,  (the  lust  of  wliich  is  tl»c  real  Amur,)  is  liic  most  icrlile  in 
minerals  of  all  Asiatic  Russia.  Among  the  products  may  be  named 
granite,  porphyrv*,  jasper,  calcedony,  caraelian,  onyx,  petrosilex,  large 
smoky  tojy.izcs,  heiyl,  or  aqua  marina,  the  real  topaz,  the  jacinth, 
luid  beautiful  schorls ;  with  serpentine,  asbestos,  smectite,  or  indu- 
rnte<^l  steatite,  and  alaliaste!-,  besif^-s  slalc:,  -.wd  lin\c-stone.  In  this 
opulent  (lislricl,  are  also  sail  iakcs,  ajid  warm  springs  witli  vitriolic 
pyrites,  ores  of  alum,  native  sulphur,  and  coals.  The  metals  are 
sine,  iron,  copjx^r;  and  many  mines  of  lead  oi^,  containing  silver  and 
gold.    The  zoology  at>d  botany  are  alike  curious  and  interesting*. 

STA>'r)Vf  r.  T'lc  chain  of  Stanovoi,  otherwise  called  the 
mountaiiib  ot  Ueiiolbk,  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  mountains  of 
Daouria.  ihis  part  has  been  liulc  explored;  but  pmduces  graiale, 
porphyry,  calcedooy,  and  camdian,  with  rock  ctystal,  sulphuieoua 
pyritesy  and  ores  of  ahmi,  and  it  is  said  that  coal  is  fotmd  In  thhi 

•  The  mountain  Adunshcllo,  celebrated  for  minerals,  it  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  Hus&ian  Daouria.  Dec.  Russ.  v.  ^02.  That  volume,  and  the 
sUthi  or  last,  may  be  coosulced  for  an  accotat  of  this  couatry. 
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district.  A  g^-eat  singularity  of  this  ridge  is,  that  some  entire  branchei 
consist  of  beautiful  red  and  vrm  n  jr.spcr.  That  brcuirh  wlilrh  perv'adcs 
Kamchatka  is  little  known,  Ixrin;;  covcivd  with  perj)etUHl  ice  and  snow, 
but  it  abounds  wtLli  volcanos ;  and  the  isles  which  btretch  lo\v<uxU 
Japan  are  frequently  voteanic^  nor  is  the  latter'  kingdoin  yet  fioe  bom 
the  ravages  of  burning  mountiuns. 

This  grand  chain  contains  almost  the  whole  mountains  of  Siberia, 
the  remainder  of  the  land  on  the  west  of  the  Ycnesci  being  level ; 
and  to  the  cast  ot  tliat  river  ai*eoaly  several  long  ranges  extending  from 
the  south  to  the  north. 

But  in  the  south-weit  part  of  Asiatic  Rinsiai  some  ranges  deserve 
attention,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  Uralian  chain,  which  bends,  ar 
before  observed,  to  the  west  above  Orenburg.  The  supposed  brandi 
connertin^  the  Uralian  and  Altaian  ciiaiiis  is  doubtful,  being  far  to  tho 
aouth  of  the  Rus&ian  Ixjundary,  and  in  a  region  little  explored*. 

The  classical  range  of  Caucasus  fonns  a  partial  limit  i>clwcen  the 
Russian  empire,  and  tliose  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  Between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  the  Caucasian  chain  extends  for  about  400 
British  miles  ;  and  where  the  chief  heights  are  distinctly  marked  about 
five  miles  in  breadth,  but  in  many  places  twenty  or  thirty.  The 
summits  are  covered  with  eternal  ire  and  snow;  and  consist  as  u^ual 
of  j;ranite,  surccedcd  by  slate  nfid  liine-stone.  In  ai^ci'  lit  times  tlicy 
produced  gold ;  ajid  tiierc  are  sail  vestiges  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper  i 
and  it  is  supposed  of  hpis  lazuli.  The  vales  abound  with  exodlent 
ibrest  treesf. 

Forests,  Asiatic  Russia  is  so  abundant  in  forests,  that  parti- 
cular names  have  not  Ijeen  assigned  to  so  vast  an  extent.  On  the  west 
of  the  govcniment  of  Irkutsk  an  enormous,  dark,  an?!  marshy  forest  of  re- 
sinous li-ces  extends  to  the  river  Kan^.  The  ivortliern  and  eastern  parts 
of  Siberia  are  bare  of  wood ;  the  Norway  fir  not  being  found  fiuther  north 
than  lat  60*,  while  the  silver  fir  does  not  exceed  lat.  58*.  In  Europe,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Norway  fir  forms  extensive  forests  in  LapmariE» 
within  the  Arctic  circle!!. 

Stetps.  After  the  forests  may  be  considered  the  extensive 
level  plains,  an  appearance  of  nature  almost  peculiar  to  Asia,  and 
some  parts  of  European  llussia;  but  somewhat  similar  to  tlie  sandy 
teerts  of  Afiica.  The  stepps  are  not  ao  barren  of  vegetation,  being 
mostly  only  sandy^  wtth  scattered  patches  of  thin  grass*  and  at  wide 

•  Pa!!?.?!  mentions  it  in  {general  t^Trrs  low  and  broken  }  and  considers  the 
Uralian  ndge  as  bending  south-west  towards  the  Yalk,  and  the  Caspian.  Sea 
lodependent  Tauajy. 

t  Sec  the  last  Travds  of  Pallas.  1793...4k  London,  1801,  2  vols.  4to.  In 
vol  i.  p.  335,  there  is  a  ciiruus  de«rnprion  of  the  Caucasian  chain,  which 
may  be  compared  with  that  ot  GmcUu,  Dec.  Itiiss.  ii.  iii.  The  Fcrbian. 
name  of  the  chief  summit,  Eldurz,  (See  D'Anville's  map  of  Asia)  the 
))^ctor  latinizes  Klburut,  and  then  puzxJes  himself  conccmmg  the  etymon. 
This  stupendous  Alp,  Pallas  supposes  equ;;!  in  height  to  mot.i  iilaric  ;  it  scema 
central,  but  nearer  the  Euxine  than  the  CM|>{an.  The  Resh  Tan  is  calcareoni 
and  collects  vapours  like  other  calcareous  mountains.  Id.  iii.  70*  ThS  Other 
ehief  ht.;^hTs  are  Ketshei;;ar.,  Uav:-iamul,  Urdi,  K.andshai« 

bhvrci'cain  st)I::3  the  \\iiv'ic  caain  uf  Caucasus  J,'(nirz. 

I  Dec.  Rw.  vi.  l^.  y  Pennant,  A.  'Z.  p.  dmc 
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intervals  a  stunted  thicket.  Between  the  mouths  of  the  Don  and 
^'ol^  is  a  stcj)p  which  resembles  the  bed  of  a  sea  j  Avjth  spots  of  salt 
aiid  saiiiic  lakes,  being  entirely  destitute  of  fresh  water  and  wood*. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Volga  begins  an  extensive  stepp,  fonneil^ 
caUed  that  of  the  Kalmuks,  from  tribes  who  used  to  roam  there,  till 
tliey  withdrew  from  the  Russian  dominions  in  1771.  To  the  south 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  lake  Ami ;  w  hilc  to  tlie 
north  it  may  be  rcp^arded  as  connected  with  tiie  stepp  of  ksim;  and 
on  the  east  may  be  considered  aa  extending  to  the  river  Sarasu ;  the 
greater  part  not  belonging  to  the  Russian  dominions,  but  being  aban- 
doned to  tliL  wandering  Kirguses.  This  vast  desert  extends  about  700 
British  miles  from  east  to  west;  and  Includini;  Isslm,  nearly  as  far 
from  north  to  south  ;  but  on  the  north  of  the  Caspian  tlic  breadth  does 
not  exceed  220.  A  ridc;;e  of  sandy  hills  stretches  from  near  the  ter- 
mination of  tiie  UraJiuii  cliuin  towards  the  Caspian  ,  the  rest  is  a  pro- 
digious sandy  levelt  with  sea  shells  and  salt  poolsf.  There  are  how* 
ever,  small  districts  capable  of  improvenienty  fike  the  Oases,  or  isles 
in  the  midst  of  the  African  deserts.  The  nortli-castcm  part  of  this 
stcpp  is  connected  with  tliat  of  the  Irtish ;  nay  it  is  considei*ed  aa 
extending  even  to  the  Oh,  iinrlcr  tlie  name  of  the  Barabin  stepp. 

This  stepp  of  iiurabia,  noiiii-west  of  (Jmsk,  is  about  400  miles  in 
length,  and  SOO  in  breadth,  containing  a  few  salt  lakes,  but  in  general 
of  a  good  black  soil,  interspersed  with  Ibrests  of  birchf.  That  of 
Issim  aspires  but  rarely  to  the  same  quality :  and  in  both  are  found 
many  tom1>s,  inclosing  the  remains  of  pastoral  chiefs,  Tatar  or  Mongul. 

The  vast  space  between  the  Ob,  and  the  Yenesei.  from  the  north  of 
Tomsk  to  Uic  Arctic  ocean,  is  regaixied  as  one  sLepp,  being  a  j>rodi- 
gious  level  with  no  appearance  of  a  mountain,  and  scarcely  of  a  hill. 
The  same  term  b  applied  to  the  wider  space  between  the  Yenesei,  and 
the  Lena,  between  the  Arctic  ocean  on  the  north,  and  a  river  Tun- 
giiskall,  latitude  65°  \  and  to  the  parts  beyond  the  Lena  aa  far  as  the 
river  Kolyma,  or  Covima. 

Botany.  When  we  consider  tlie  vast  extent  of  the  Asiatic 
provinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  scantinewof  their  population,  and 
the  few  years  that  have  as  yet  elapsed  since  the  first  attempt  to  investi- 
gate their  natural  productions,  we  shall  feel  rather  surprised  at  what 
has  been  done,  than  disappointed,  because  no  greater  progress  has  beea 

» 

•  Tooke's  View,  i.  178. 

t  See  in  the  iast  Travels  of  Pallas,  i,  178,  a  curious  account  r f  a  drtached 
tnmnitain  \\\  tni;-.  f  fepp,  towards  the  Vo!g-:i,  called  Bogdo  Ula.  This  hill  i.crir 
the  saline  lake  of  Bogdo,  has  no  connexion,  save  ia  name,  with  the  j^reat 
noutttalns  of  Bogdo,  in  a  remote  qtiarter;  the  word  only  signify  nig  mot» 
y„,  „i^  ,  „j^jj  <;eems  in  the  Kalmiik  to  imply  a  mountain,  ;is  In  Maudishtir, 
%  river.  I'his  singular  solitary  hill  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  tweiity>iiv« 
aaiks. 

%  Tbe  poverty  of  detcriptivc  language  is  frequendy  to  be  regretted.  A 
Bns^^'ian  <t,  t  r,      pTimesrescmblcs  a  d^ett*  at  otber  timet  a  savanna  waving 

vuii  luviniant  gra^s.  ^ 

^  This  vague  name  seems  only  to  a  river  of  the  Tanf^set.  It  it  to  be 
■vjshed  tiiat  the  Academy  of  Sriericcs  ar  Petersburg  wnnkl  revise  the  ni:;;i->  <  t' 
Asiatic  Hussia,  and  give  us  distinct  and  pronounceable  namot.  At  prcienc 
•we  oiay  wcU  wish  for  Jiu»f  ksiowledce»  and  frwor  coatonanti. 
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iai?-de  in  arranging,  :ind  describing  their  indigenous  vegetables.  Tlie 
labours  of  Stcllcr  and  GnicUn,  and  iakUy  of  Pallas,  under  the-  miinlH- 
ccnt  patranagc  of  Uie  empress  Catiiarlne,  have  disclosed  to  the  view  of 
science,  the  wiKb  of  Siberia,  and  the  deserts  of  Tatary,  and  thouLh 
snany  exXamt  tracts  oontiDae  wholly  unexpbred,  yet  from  the 
ample  specimen  that  has  been  surveyed,  we  may  form  a'veiy  pvoba* 
ble  conjecture  concerning  the  botany  of  the  remainder. 

Russia  ia  Asia,  with  regard  to  its  flora,  is  divided  by  nature  into  two 
unequal  poitions :  the  smaller  of  these  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  tiie 
Don,  and  Volga,  on  the  east  by  the  Uralian  mountauis,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  Turkish,  and  Persian  frontiers.  The 
climate  of  tins  district  is  delicioos,  and  the  soil  fertile,  it  slopes  towaida 
the  south,  and  is  protected  from  the  ntirthem  blasts  by  lofty  moun- 
tainous ridges ;  in  its  botany  it  greatly  resembles  the  pi\)\  iiirc  of  Tau- 
rida,  of  which  an  accouiit  lias  already  been  given:  the  cedar,  the 
cypress,  the  savine,  red  juni^x^r,  beech,  and  oak,  clothe  tlie  bides  of 
Che  mountains-;  the  almond,  the  peech,  and  the  fig^,  abound  in  the 
warm  reces»es  of  the  rocks ;  the  qtuiice,  the  apricot,  tlie  \^'illow<Iea¥ed 
pear,  and  liic  vine,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  tlitckets,  and  on 
the-  ctl;^cs  of  llic  forests.  The  date  plum,  f  dio^fnjrofi  lolcsyj  the  jujubc, 
andC'lirlst's  thorn,  ( rhanmus  ziziipfmn^  nud  /laliurusyj  are  also  natives 
of  Uic^-  pmvinces,  and  evince  the  mildness  of  the  climate :  tlic  bo^  arc 
adorned  by  those  exquisitively  l^eautKiil  plants  the  rhododendron  ponti- 
cum,  «ud  azalea  pontica:  the  olive^  the  wild  ofive,  f  tUogruMwiemtaliUfJ 
the  stately  wide  spreading  easteni  plane  tree,  ( filatanu*  or'wniaUi^)  the 
laurel,  the  bar,  and  liuuiislimis  grov.*  in  abundance  on  tlic  shores  of  the 
sea  of  Azof,  and  the  Caspian:  and  tlie  romantic  vales  of  the  Caurasui 
ai-e  perfumed  aikd  enlivened  witli  the  syrin^,  the  jasmine,  the  lilac, 
and  the  Caucasian  rose.  From  so  flattering  a  specimen  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted' that  future  naturalists  will  gather  an  abundant  harvest  of  usefiti 
and  beautiful  vegetables  in  these  districts,  which  have  hitherto  been 
rery  inadequately  noticed. 

By  far  tlie  larger  pari  of  the  Russian  dominions  in  Asia  is  tlic  wide 
expanse  of  Siberia,  sloping  lowaiiis  tlie  north,  and  shut  up  on  the 
south  by  tile  &uow^  suiumiis  of  Uie  Altaian,  and  other  mounlainous 
ch&ons.  As  the  winters  are  of  great  length  and  severity  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  tract,  none  but  the  liardiest  vegetables  are  found  to 
inhabit  it.  The  oak,  iuid  the  hazle,  which  endure  the  rigours  of  a  Ger- 
man winter  without  shrinking,  cannot  exist  in  a  Siberian  climate ; 
dwarfish  specimeiis  indeed  of  each  mav  ];e  traced  at  the  foot  of  the 
Altaian  mountains,  quite  aero  s  Asia,  u.,  fai'  aa  the  banks  of  the  river  . 
Amur,  in  Daoaria,  where,  being  screened  from  tlie  noithem  blasts, 
they  resume  their  natural  size,  but  all  that  attempt  to  penetrate  noith- 
ward,  become  more  diminutive  as  they  advance,  and  soon  entirely 
di:»appear.  Kven  llie  common  lieath,  and  bo;^  myrtle,  fmiri'-a  gulcO 
vJiich  cover  the  lower  parts  of  L;;[)lai)d,  venture  but  a  ^e^y  Ilul  r  way 
eastward  of  the  UraUan  mouulains.  We  ai*c  not  hoNvc\ei  hence  to 
conclude,  tliat  the  nii'tjiuy  rivei^of  Siberia  pour  tlidr  everlasting  streams 
through  a  barren  waste  of  perpetual  snow ;  on  tlic  contrary  they  are 
bordert*d  w  ith  inexhaustible  forests  of  birch,  of  alder,  of  lime,  of  Tata- 
mn  iuapie,  of  black  and  white  poplar,  aiid  aspen,  besides  millions  of 
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'  Dobic  trees  of  the.  pine  species,  such  an  the  fir,  the  Scoicli  pine,  th« 

krchi  the  fltone  pmct  and  yew«]eaved  fir.  Nor  during  tbdr  short 
MDiuner  are  they  destitute  of  many  beautiful  plants,  that  lie  concealed 
under  the  snow  during^  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  several  of  the 

orcl.is  lri!)c  are  natives  of  l!ic  Hibenan  forests,  such  as  cypripedium 
bulbosuni^  satyritmi  rpipfxpuin,  cplirys  moDorcliis,  and  the  splendid 
orcliis  cucuUatu  :  liie  lily  oi'  the  valley,  tiic  black  and  wliitc  heUeborCy 
the  Siberian  iris,  and  anemone,  blending  with  the  white  feathery 
flower-spike  of  the  spinea  trilobabi,  tlia&ctroides,  altaica,  or  Kamtcha* 
tic8»  fi>nn  an  assemblage  of  fFagrance  and  beauty,  unequalled  by  manjr 
inoi'e  southern  countries. 

Tht;  SiijL'rian  phim,  and  crab  fftnmus  sibirictn^  and  fiijrus  baccata^) 
the  mouiituin  ush,  the  duphae  ultiiicu,  and  luunan  honeysuckle,, 
ftomctra  tatvriea^)  robinia  fniteacens,  and  altagana,  Tatarian  mul* 
berry,  (monm  tatariciu^)  and  the  Daourian  rose,  foim  thiclcets  of 
exquuute  beauty,  under  shelter  of  wliich  arise  the  white  flowei-ed  peony, 
the  gentiana  g^lauca,  alj^ido,  altaica,  and  several  congenerotis  s]>iTies, 
allium  sibiilcum,  amaryllis  Tatarira,  asphodelus  Talaricus,  liliuni 
Kaintchatciisc,  the  yellow  saranne  lily,  whose  roots  arc  a  favouiile 
food  widi  the  Tatarian  tribes,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  a  bare  list  of 
whose  names  would  be  neither  amusing  nor  instructive.  The  mosses 
and  heaths  arc  inhabited  by  several  elegant  shrubby  plants,  among 
which  may  be  distinj^iiishcd  rhodo<lendron  chr\sanilK'Tnnm,  Tatari- 
cuni,  and  Kaintcluiiirum ;  aJidiDmeda  Uixi folia,  and  bryunthus:  i(jfi;c- 
tiver  Willi  rubus  chunizmorus,  andotlic-rs  t!uil  ^U'e  found  in  siuulai' bilu- 
ations  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Only  two  plants  more  need  l>e  men- 
tioned, the  heradeum  panares,  and  sibiricum,  from  the  dried  stallts  of 
which  the  natives  procure  a  sacchaiine  efilorescence,  whence,  by  fer- 
mentation, and  distillation,  a  coarse  ardent  spirit  is  made  that  enables 
tlieni  to  enjoy  the  supreme  beatitude  of  all  the  northern  nations, 
dnmkcnness. 

Siberia  has  hitherto  been  found  to  poeaeaa  scarcely  any  peculiar 
genera  of  plants:  and  even  all  tlie  ipecies,  of  any  considerable  import* 
ttlce,  are  those  trees  ^^•hich  are  common  to  it  and  the  nortli  of  Euiope. 

Zoology.  In  the  greater  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  the  reindeer, 
which  extends  to  the  furthest  east,  peHorms  the  ofiice  of  the  hcrse, 
tlie  cow,  and  tlie  sheep ;  if  wc  except  Kamtchatka,  where  dogs,  like 
die  Pomeranian,  are  used  fi>r  carriage.  But  the  south  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  the  native  country  of  that  noble  animal  the  horse, 
bcins^  theix:  found  wild,  as  well  as  a  species  of  the  asi>*.  The  tenible 
urus,ot"  bison,  is  yet  found  in  the  Caucasian  nKAiiit;;iiis  ;  and  the  an^i, 
or  wild  sheep,  is  hunted  in  Siberia.  Tiial  singular  auiall  species  of 
cattle  called  the  musk  bull  and  cow,  with  hair  traihng  on  the  ground) 
teems  peculiar  to  the  north  of  Amcrica.t  The  ibex,  or  rock  goat,  is 
frequent  on  the  C:u:c:isian  precipices ;  and  large  sta^  occur  in  the 
mountains  near  the  Baikal,  with  tlie  Tiiusk  animal,  and  wild  boar.  Wolves 
and  fovcn,  ?.vx\  beai"s,  of  variotis  names  and  descriptions,  arc  also  found. 
Tliat  kind  of  weazel  called  the  sable  adbi^s  a  valuable  ttutiic  by  its  furs* 

*  Pennant,  A.  Z.  i.  3.  See  ilso'Dec.  Rues.  vL  309. 

}  Id.  tt.  It  lecins  a  small  Qtccici  of  the  yak  of  Tibet  and  Mrasdia* 
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§ttme  Idndi  of  liKres  •ppear,  fiitib  Imoivni  b  other  Ngloiii;  oihI  tba 
castor,  or  hemr,  it  in  inmate  of  t^ie  Yeneatl.  The  mJnUi  or  lBrg% 

kind  of  seal,  onre  termed  the  sea  horse,  is  no  strant^er  to  the  Arctic 
shon-s;  m<\  trie  common  seal  extends  even  to  Kamtchatka,  while  the 
manat),  perhaps  the  mermaid  of  fable,  inhabits  the  btrails  of  Beering, 
and  the  isles  between  the  continents.  To  enumerate  the  otlier  animala 
of  thii  «]Cteoave  part  of  Asia»  ifouM  be  wpeifioouS}  as  SiberiA  it  lo 
fich  ilk  woeiogf  and  botaajr^  that,  as  Mr.  Penuuit  observesy  even  the 
discover)'  of  America  bai  acarody  imparted  a  greater  nnmber  of  objecti 
to  the  naturahst. 

It  will  be  mfic  apposite  to  tlie  ])rtb(_ivt  purj^jse  to  ^\vc  a  hiirf  idea 
of  tiic  most  intcresiing  animulB.  1  lic  horses  of  tJic  Mouj^uis  ai  c  of 
flngoiar  beauty,  some  bdn^  fibbed  lUce  the  tyger,  and  others  spotted 
like  tlie  leopand.  Tlic  nostrils  of  ttie  fiMk  are  commooly  attttedf  tlutt 
they  may  inhale  more  air  in  the  course.  The  three  great  nomadic 
nations  of  the  centre  of  Asia,  the  Tatars,  Monguls,  and  Mandshurs, 
have  no  aversion  to  horse-flesh,  which  is  in  tlieir  opinion  superior  to 
beef;  but  it  ls  never  ealea  raw,  tabled,  Uiough  tltey  sometimes  diy 
it  ^  liie  aim  and  ahr,  when  it  wiU  Ite^  for  a  long  time,  and  b  eatm 
witfaoot  fbitber  pfepaiatioo.  The  adbN,  or  stud  of  a  noble  Maunily 
matf  contain  between  three  and  four  thousand  horses  and  mares.  The 
cattle  are  of  a  middling  size,  and  pass  the  winter  in  the  -pps  or  desert:^. 
As  these  nations  use  the  milk  of  marcs,  so  tlicy  employ  tiie  cow  lor 
draught,  a  string  being  passed  through  a  liolc  made  in  their  nostril. 
Mr.  Bell  met  a  beautrnd  Tatar  girl  astride  on  a  oow,  attended  by  two 
male  aervanti.  Tlie  sheep  arc  of  tlw  broad  tailed  Idnd ;  but  tlie  deli- 
cUdy  waved  lambskins  are  plociired  by  'tbc  cniei  piicdoe  of  opening 
die  womb  of  the  mother. 

The  best  sables  are  found  near  Yakutsk  and  Ncrshmskj  but  those 
of  Kamtchatlta  are  the  most  nunierous,  and  several  stratagems  are 
employed  to  catch  or  kill  the  animal,  without  any  iiiiury  to  the  skin, 
viluch  ia  aomrlinies  mrth  ten  pounds  on  the  spot.  Hie  black  foxes 
•re  abo  Ingbfy  erteemed,  one  skin  being  sometimea  suflkient  to  pay 
the  tribute  of  a  village*.  The  rock  or  ice  fox,  g-enerally  of  a  white 
colour,  sometimes  bhiish,  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  tlie  castt-ni 
Arckipelagt).  Thii  aniniid  ri\a.ls  tlie  ape  in  skly  tricks  and  niiscluei. 
Other  animals  pursued  iur  Lbeu*  tikixxs  are  lite  mannut,tiie  luaileU)  tiic 
aqmrrelt  the  ermine^  and  others  of  Inferior  repute.  Tlie  bear  is 
destroyed  by  many  ingenieua  methods.  The  Koriaiks  contrive  a  loop 
and  tnit  himging  fix>m  a  tree,  by  which  he  is  auspendcd.  lu  the 
southern  mountains  his  usual  path  is  w  etched,  a  rope  is  l^d  in  it  with 
a  heavy  block  at  one  end,  and  a  noose  at  the  oUkt.  When  thus 
entangled  by  the  neck,  he  is  cither  exhausted  by  liiagguig  vo  great  u 
weight,  or  aitarking  the  bkick  with  fury,  he  ttmiws  it  down  some  pre* 
dpice,  when  it  sek^n  fidls  todmg  liim  to  destnictiaa.  On  the  £uip* 
pean  side  of  the  Uralian  chain,  where  .die  peasants  form  bee-hives  in 
tan  trees,  the  bear  is  destroyed  in  his  attempt  to  seize  the  honey,  by  i\ 
trap  of  lx)ards  suspended  from  a  stmni^  bnmch,  and  slij^htly  Dttiiched 
10  the  entrance  of  the  hive  s  the  aiumui  liudtog  tiu¥  platloiiu  convv 
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niem  for  his  purpose^  undoes  the  Blight  fintening^  to  fetat  hia  lusoM 

repast*  but  is  instantly  conveyed  to  ft  great  distance,  and  remains  in  the 
pfrptMidirijlHr  of  the  braiich,  till  he  be  discovered  and  shot  by  the  ron- 
tri\  IS.  Nor  must  the  beaver  and  the  civet  rat  Iju  omitted,  the  latter 
aiumal  beiiig;  fuuud  hi  tiic  Aitaiun  chain,  aiiu  that  supreme  prominence 
of  AiiA  whidi  extends  to  Tibet,  thouj^h  perhaps  aoiiietiiBes  mpfrntmlsd 
by  trnveUefS  with  the  musk  deer  of  Tibet ;  and  even  the  civet  citiitfa«r . 
resembles  the  fox.  The  elk  also  abounds  in  Siberia ;  tlic  chanob  is 
found  on  the  Caucasian  monntp.ins;  and  several  kinds  of  r\nteIof>es  in 
Daouria.  The  wild  boar  gn>ws  lo  such  a  nW.c  that  the  tusk^  art*  srjme* 
times  said  to  weigh  six  hundred  pounds,  iii  which  case  it  is  no  wouder 
that  we  hear  of  the  tusks  of  etephants  imnd  in  Siberia*.  The  wiU 
horse,  ass, and  sheep»are  minutely  described  bylHdlas;  but  the  various 
shades  of  difference  betwoan  them  and  the  donestic  animals  aie  too 
minute  for  this  rapid  survey. 

Mineralogy.  The  niin«  !;ilopy  of  Siberia  is  equally  fertile, 
and  displays  many  smguiar  unci  iiiicfesiiug  objects.  Pcler  the  Great) 
who  dnected  h»  attentnn  to  every  object  of  utility,  was  the  fini  who 
ordered  tiiese  remote  mines  to  be  explored,  which  have  since  supidied 
great  resources  of  national  wealth  and  industry.  For  the  example  of 
Spain,  adduced  by  theorists  ap^ainst  this  impoitant  branch,  without 
which  neither  np-ric\ilturc  nor  ;uiy  of  the  arts  c(juld  {jro--,per,  is  an 
exception  and  not  a  r-ule  and  uuiy  shews  Uiat  mibnianagement  may 
ruin  any  advantage.  As  well  might  we  declaim  against  agricuHim^ 
because  the  cultivation  of  rice  is  unhealthy.  No  propositioos  can  be 
more  pittB  than  that  England  has  derived  her  vast  manufactures  and 
commerce  from  her  mines  of  coal,  without  which  material  they  must 
long*  ago  have  tcnninated  ;  that  the  iron  of  Sweden  is  the  great  resource 
of  the  state }  and  tiial  ihe  silver  mines  of  Saxony  liave  been  the  gmnd 
cause-  of  the  flourishing  agriculture  and  general  prosperity  of  thsi 
country*  It  is  equally  clear  and  simple*  thai  if  vakuUe  mines  wens 
diicovered  in  a  barren  country,  tliey  would  not  only  employ  many  use- 
fill  labourers,  but  the  product  might  be  exchanged  to  advantage  for 
the  necessaries  or  decorations  of  life,  or  expended  in  agricultural 
improvements.  Hence  the  mines  of  bibena  iiavc  supplied  great 
resources  to  Husria;  while»  merefy  by  a  mimrihle  fitrm  of  adminnti^ 
tion,  those  of  Mexico  and  Peni  ham  been  mikcdamaiig-thaaauBes  of 
tiie  decline  of  Spain. 

The  chief  mines  of  Siberia  are  those  of  Catherinhni"^  or  Ekathe- 
ringburg,  on  the  casi  ol  tlic  Uruliaii  motmtains,  about  lautuae  fifty-seven 
degrees,  where  an  utiicc  fur  tiie  managcmenl  oi  uie  mines  was  inslitut)ed 
In  1719.  ThiemfaMsofvwioiissonseilendtoaoonaideTahle  dtalance 
oo  the  notth  and  south  of  Catberinhoi^;  and  the  foundries  cliicfiy  for 
copper  and  iron,  are  computed  at  105.  But  the  gold  mines  of  Bereso^ 
in  this  vicinity,  were  of  little  consequence  till  tlie  reign  of  Eli7^beth.  • 
The  mines  of  Nershinsk,  discovered  in  1704,  are  prhicipally  of  lead 
mixed  with  silver  and  gold;  and  liiusc  of  kolyvuu,  chiefly  m  tiie 
Sddangenbeig^  or  mouoiafai  of  serpenti^  so  caM  fay  the  German 
mmeK,  began  to  be  wuikcd  fyt  the  crown  in  1748. 
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The  foliis  Miettmes  faand  iHli?e»  but  generally  mingled  with 
various  substances,  (the  aurum  tarvattm  of  GmeiiOi)  particularly  silver, 
which  constitutes  the  electnim  of  the  ancients.  The  gold  mint;s  of 
Bcre^  arc  tlic  chief  lii  die  empire;  those  of  Kolyvan  and  Nershinsk 
ht^s^  denoniinated  silver  mines*  their  pitxlucc  ui  gold  being  of  much 
^■Mdler  oomequcRce*. 

Tlie  sUter  is  rarely  native,  but  ofton  niaglfld  with  gold,  as  already 
ntentimedi  and  in  the  Daourian  mountains  with  lead.  That  kind 
called  horn  silver  is  also  found  in  the  Schlaiigenberg;  and  what  is 
cailcf!  the  !;la.s:>v  ore,  and  those  kinds  c^Wz^  /ra(i^il^  and  niten.H  by 
Giuciiu,  as  iilio  iiie  red  iU'^ieuicai  ore,  and  the  cupfifeioua  sulphurate 
■alw  fmt  of  JLtniMii  moatljr  fimnd  m  tiie  Sddangenberg,  aiid  i»thir 
aKNUitains»  branchiajg  north  Itiom  those  of  AItu  towards  Kolyvao. 

Besides  the  copper  mines  in  the  Uralian  mountains  there  are  also 
some  in  tho«»e  of  Altai.  The  most  singular  ore  is  the  dendritic,  some- 
what resemoimij  fern,  of  a  j^ale  colour,  and  perhaps  contaiiiitig  sliver, 
Malitcluie,  or  i>Ldactiuc  copper,  is  iouud  in  the  gi'^ulest  perfection  in 
A  mine  aiiout  thirty  nuies  flouth  of  CathetinbiiiiK.  What  is  called  the 
Armenian  stone  is  a  blue  mijochhfft.  The  rad  lead  of  Siberia  is  found 
in  the  mines  of  BcreaoA  on  a  micaceous  sand-stone.  Thit  subataiKJl 
it  is  well  known  has  disclosed  a  new  metal  called  chrome. 

But  the  iron  min«'s  of  Russia  arc  of  tlic  most  solid  and  lasting 
importance,  particulaiiy  tiiose  which  supply  the  numerous  foundries 
of  the  UnOiaii  nomitainst.  Yet  Baitia  ttill  impM  quickailtef  an4 
-  xinc ;  and  the  semi-metals  are  me. 

Rock  salt  is  chiefly  found  near  the  Ilek,  not  fSir  from  Orenburg. 
Coal  is  scarcely  known ;  but  sulphur*  aUuBy  sai  wmmiffliyi  vitrioli 
nitre,  and  nation,  are  found  in  abundance. 

Nor  must  the  gems  of  Sil>eha  be  omitted,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
variety,  partictthnly  in  the  numntain  AdunahoUo  near  the  river  At^mmh 
In  the  iirovince  of  Nerahinak  or  Daouria.  The  diamond  has  never 
appeared  except  in  Hindostan  and  Brazil,  where  it  is  always  detached ; 
as  is  the  stone  chiefly  found  \s\  Ceylon,  and  called  according  to  ita 
colour,  the  ruijy,  sapphire,  and  oriental  topaz.  Coninion  topazes  are 
found  in  AdunsiioUo,  iu  quauruuguiar  pii^ms,  is  olbo  the  jacinth* 
The  emeiald  is  unknown;  thekiodof  jad  called  mother  of  emerald 
ia  a  Siberiao  product :  ill  beiyl  or  aqua  marina  is  found  in  Adunsholkn 
but  in  greater  perfection  in  what  are  called  tlie  gem  mines  of  Mour- 
sintsky  near  Catherinburg,  along  with  the  chrysolite.  Red  garneta 
abound  near  the  sea  of  Baikal ;  and  a  yellowish  white  kind  was  disco- 

*  F«r  Reresof,  a  few  miles  noi^-east  of  Catherinburg,  see  the  HeOBiMcrtet 

RutscM,  iv.  162,  &c.,  uiul  tht  rrap  in  that  vohime.  The  ^old  mines  arc  near 
the  river  Pyshma,  which  tailj  into  the  Toboi.  That  entire  volume  deaciibca 
Ufa,  the  Bathkirs.  and  the  Ufallan  chahi,  instead  of  being  a  Voyage  en  Arte, 
at  the  rujinirij;  i;rle  hears. 

t  Guthrie,  Table  of  Gems.  Bee,  xv.  p.  212.  In  the  stepp  near  Oreuburj; 
is  a  sfngalar  mine  of  copper  vrith  petri6ed  trees.    Dec.  K.  tii.  147. 

I  Near  mount  Emor,  or  Nemir,  not  far  from  the  river  Yeiiesei,  in  the 
south  of  Siljcria,  Dr.  Pallas  discnverc(,l  a  Jarpe  mass  nf  mtivr  ir""i  S?r, 
Dec.  Rus».  vi.  228,  which  places  it  near  Krasnojar«k.    In  the  sama  volume, 

189>  b  a  cariODi  aoconnt  of  dte  rich  hroa  mines  near  Rybaa,  toath^eatt  of 
that  ^actf  covcf^  with  lataetaUsad  waiilBi  of  trMi* 
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vered  Laxtnin.  The  opal  is  said  to  have  been  fisund  in  the  Altafaa 
mountains;  probably  only  the  semi-opal,  the  noble  opal  seeming  pecu- 
liar to  Hungafy*.  The  ruby-coloured  schori  wa«^  discovered  in  the 
Uralism  mountains,  by  Mr.  Herman,  at  Sarapoulsky,  about  seven 
imk»  from  Moursintsky.  It  is  called  by  Mr.  Kirwaii  tlie  rubellite} 
bong  of  a-delicatety  fibrous  tiexttiK»  aid  oAeD»  irtwn  poliihed,  ]n«* 
eenting  tfie  Tirying  splendor'  of  niby-oohnncd  velvet.  The  baikalite 
of  the  same  atithor  is  of  an  olive  green  colour,  and  contains  a  sufficient 
quOTtitv  of  magnesia  to  be  arrrin^;cd  in  the  muriatic  class,  along  vriih 
the  tiendot  of  the  French,  to  which  iL  seems  nctirly  allied.  The  greea 
lelspar  of  Siberia  it  a  beautiftil  stone,  by  tlu:  Russians  carved  into 
wious  omunents*  The  Daoorian  imNinlaBiB  betweeo  fho  Oaoii  and 
the  Argoon  also  produce  degantonyx.  The  Hic  vc-;ti:^ne  it  an  agatized 
funsj^iksf.  The  beantiftil  stones  cjdlcd  the  hnir  of  Whtis  and  Thetis^ 
being  limpid  rock  crystals  attaining  capillary  schorl,  red  or  green, 
are  found  near  Catherinburg.  The  alliance  stone  consists  of  a  greyish 
porphyry,  united  as  li  glued  together,  with  transparent  quartz. 

The  beautifiil  red  and  green  jaspera  of  Siberia  are  ran  tiie  moat 
distant  mountains,  as  already  mentioned;  and  lapis  lazuli  it  found 
near  the  Baikal.  The  Uralian  chnin  aho  prr^pnts  fine  white  marble  j 
and  in  the  numerous  primitive  ranges  there  are  many  varietiea  of 
granite  and  porphyry. 

MivsKAL  Waters.  Mineral  waters  do  not  abound  in  Asiatic 
Rtttaia.  There  it  a  fistid  sulphurcoua  spring  near  Savqita*  on  the 
fipontier  of  Europe  and  Aaia*  and  aefend  others  in  Siberia.  The  baths 
on  the  Terek,  towards  the  Caucasus,  are  of  a  Tniddlc  tempcratiire  ;  and 
there  are  otiiers  in  the  province  of  Nershinsk  ;  among  the  Kaimuks  to 
the  i»ouih  of  the  Altai,  in  tlie  countr)'  sometimes  styled  vSoougaria; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  of  Baikal.  Vitriolic  wateis  or 
chalybealea)  the  sour  springs  of  the  Germans^  are  found  near  Gathe* 
finbuTg)  in  the  midst  of  the  iron  mines ;  nor  are  they  unknown  in 
Dnnuria.  Sprint^s  imp^^r^nated  with  naphtha  and  petrokum  occur 
near  the  Caspian  rti  1  the  Baikal. 

But  the  cluef  mineral  waters  are  those  in  iwamtciiatka,  as  described 
bf  Lcsaept.  The  hot  baths  of  Natchikin,  not  for  fiom  a  volcano  in 
Ihe  south  of  that  penuiaula»  aeem  not  to  hawe  been  traced  to  theb 
■ooice,  but  they  fall  in  a  rapid  cascade  about  900  foet  above  the  batli8| 
benevolently  erected  by  Mr.  Kasloff,  Ibr  the  benrfii  of  the  KanUchadals, 
the  stream  being  about  a  foot  and  a  halt  tkep,  and  six  or  seven  feet 
wide.  The  water  is  extremely  hot,  and  oi  a  very  penetrating  nature^ 
aeeming  to  contain  vitriolic  and  nitrous  sahsi  inth  calcareous  earth. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  gulf  of  Penjina  is  a  hot  spring  which  fidls  into 
the  Tavatonat  being  of  a  great  size  and  emitting  clouds  of  smoke. 

Natural  Cuhiositirs.        The  chief  natural  curiosities  of 
Asiatic  Russia  have  already  been  incidentally  mentioned^   The  salt 

*  The  Siberian  opals  are  only  opalline  rock  crptalt.  Gutbriet  54.  A 

cv.r'nv,  rncl   r  f  agate  and  chv,  ninningat  it  woe  into  each  other,  oeetKS 
near  the  river  lactt.    Dec.  U.  iv.  S71> 
t  Guthrie,  vt  snpra. 

\  Near  Kungur,  on  the  European  side  of  the  Ural  mosittaiaSf  SfS  iCHiaric* 
able  caveriMi  Mad  to  ealcsd  lior  tso  vststti  Dw*  H.  iv«  W> 
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likes  netf  the  Caspian,  and  that     UseU^  may  be  regtrded  ts  ttngiilar 

features  of  nature.  The  sublime  scenes  around  the  Baikal  have  beca 
already  described.  Near  the  river  Onon  whole  mountains  arc  in 
summer  on  one  side  of  a  lilac  colour,  from  the  blossooisi  of  the  wild 
apricot ;  and  ua  the  other  oi  u  deep  purple,  irom  those  of  the  Daourian 
ftedodendraD*.  The  Aretb  Jevdb  of  Sibem  coottMt  wUh  tte 
forests  on  tbe  south,  which  sometiines  overium^  the  roads  and  rivers 
with  a  g^aonij  and  dittud  canopy.  The  numerous  velcanos  of  Kami* 
cbatka  are  also  strikin$j  objects ;  but  none  of  them  appear  to  have  !>cen 
minutely  explored,  llie  severity  of  the  climate  btiii^  adverse  to  the 
curious  traveller.  Oi  most  of  Ifaem  the  smoke  u  perpetual,  but  thej 
noidgrlliraw  out  ashes  or  lava. 

*  Dse.R.T»4flfc 
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IsLBs.      THESE  were  fbmeAy  ^vided  teto  tlie  Aleutian, 
Andiemmin,  tnd  Kmifian  groups,  with  the  Fox  islei»  wtdcb  extend 

to  the  promontory  of  Alaiki  in  Nortli  America.  The  Aleutian  iafes^ 
on  the  east  of  Kamtchatka,  were  miiltiplitd  by  the  carlv  nav'ieators  as 
they  saw  them  in  dilfercnt  dii*ections,  but  lux.  now  reduced  to  only  two 
worth  notice,  Beering's  isk)  and  CopjKr  isle.  The  Andrenovian  isles 
nay  be  regaided  aa  the  same  with  the  Fox  iaianda*  being  the  western 
part  of  the  aame  lange:  if  they  must  be  diatingniahcd,  the  Andreno* 
vian,  form  a  group  of  six  or  moi  c  isles,  about  500  miles  to  the  south* 
cast  of  Beering's*.  It  appears  that  the  Fox  and  Andrenovian  isles  are 
a  kind  of  elongation  of  the  American  promontory  of  Alaska,  and  may 
more  justly  be  reserved  i'ov  the  desctiption  ot  North  America,  late 
English  navigator!  having  dispelled  many  doubts  concerning  the  real 
position  of  these  islea.  Beeiing^s  isle  and  Copper  iife)  are  tiiDth  unin- 
habited, and  do  not  merit  particular  descriplionf. 

KuRiLiAN.  The  Kiu'ilian  inlt^s  extend  from  the  southern  pm- 
saontory  of  Kamtc!  ;,tku  towards  the  land  of  Jesso  and  Japan,  being 
supposed  to  be  about  tweiity  in  number,  of  which  the  largest  are  Poro 
Miischir  and  Mokanturu.  ScTeral  of  these  isks  aie  fclcanic ;  and 
some  contain  Ibrests  of  birch,  alder,  and  pine.  Most  of  tliem  awarm 
with  foxes  of  various  colours.  £ven<after  the  discoveries  of  La  Perouse 
it  is  difficult  to  ''Istinf.niish  what  partictifftr  isles  in  tlie  south  of  this 
chain  are  implied  by  the  Hus&iau  appelkuous.   11  Matmai  be  the  laud 

*  Coxe,  Russian  Disc.  25.  hm  he  says  the  north-east. 

f  The  Andrenovian  isles  have  almost  vanished  from  English  maps  and 
^aitt*  which  only  admit  the  Aleutian  or  Fox  islands}  and  tlis  RuNiail  naVI* 
gatocSMum  havcerrsd  grosity  in  thtir  obssnrstioiiS. 
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of  Jeaao,  Tahikota  nrny  be  Staten  Land  and  Kunassyr  the  ComMtiy^ 
Land  ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  this  last  is  Ourop,  and  that 
Jesso  is  iitorpu.  The  discoveries  an:  ux)  imperfect  to  admit  of  ded- 
aion }  and  it  would  cveu  appeal^  that  the  Russian  navigators  had,  with 
Hmr  imial  oonfusion,  described  the  lune  adinds  under  difoent 
anaes.  The  inhafaitaiibfr  of  the  KiniHan  isles  seem  to  be  of  similar 
oiwin  with  the  Kamtchadals ;  and  in  the  interior  of  some,  is  a  people 
•slied  hairy  Knriliinsi  fiom  whatcifaimstuice  is  not  ciptoincd. 
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IN  the  last  century  the  Chinese  emperors,  of  i!ie  Mandslmr  rare, 
extended  this  wide  empire  over  many  western  countries,  inhabited  bj 
muKtering  hords  of  Monguls,  BliBiidihun*  and  Tatars;  andestabUahed 
such  firm  mfluaM:e  over  Tibet*  that  the  Chinese  empune  maf  now  be 
considered  as  extending^  fipom  those  parts  of  the  Ftoific  ocean  called 
the  Chinese  and  J;i panic  seas,  to  the  rivers  Sarasoti  and  Sihon  in  the 
west*,  a  space  ot  eighty-one  degrees,  which  t:il.iiig  the  medial  latitude 
of  thirty  degrees,  will  amount  to  nearly  4,200  geographical^  or  4-,900 
British  miles.  From  nortli  to  south,  this  vast  empire  may  be  computed 
from  the  UraEan  mountainsi  latitiide  fifty  degrees,  to  the  southeni 
part  of  China,  about  latitude  twenty-one  degrees,  being  twen^p-nine 
degrees  of  latitude,  1,740  geographical,  or  nearly  2,030  British  miles. 

Divisions.  This  empire  therefore  consists  of  three  principal 
divisions;  that  of  China  proper;  the  territoiy  of  the  Maiidsliurs  *ind 
Mougiils,  on  the  nortlt  and  west  j  and  lastly  the  smguLu*  and  intereatina' 
fegion  of  Tibet  or  Tifabet  These  coontries  are  not  only  so  wide  ana 
importanti  but  are  so  radically  dififeient  in  the  form  of  govemmenty  in 
the  mannersi  and  other  dreumstanoesi  that  it  will  be  proper  to  describe 
cachapait. 

•  This  tnppOMS  tiiat  the  great  hotd  of  Kirguei ,  who  only  pay  hon1^^  to 

China,  are  included.  But  the  mountains  of  Bclur  Tag,  and  the  Palkati  or 
Balka^h  lake,  seem  never  to  h-ivr  Ix-cn  passed  by  the  Chinese.  About  90(1' 
Briti«li  miica  of  medkd  leugUi  iuu)  »  m  this  ca«e,  he  subtntcted. 
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HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

JTAMES. — EXTENT.  —  BOUNDARIES. — ^OHICTNAL  POPULATION. — PRO- 
GRESSlvm  CSOORAPHT.— ^HISTORICAL  RPOCttS. — ANTIQUITI&S*  > 

Naicbs.  this  diatingnitlied  region  U  bf  the  natives  Btjted 
Tchon-Koae»  which  signiiet  the  centre  of  the  earth,  as  they  prcradl^ 
re^itl  other  countries  as  mere  skirts  nnd  appendages  to  their  oyn. 
Alter  the  conquest  of  the  northern  pai'.  by  the  descctKUiuts  of  Zingis* 
it  was  styled  Cathay,  a  name  loudly  cclebi*atcd  in  travels,  poetry,  and 
nmance ;  while  the  southern  part  was  known  by  the  appeUation  of 
Blangt  Theorigraof  the  name  of  Chiiu^  or  TBiiH  leemt  uncertain 
but  the  connexion  between  tfab  word  and  the  Sinx  of  the  ancients 
appears  imap^inary,  the  country  of  the  Sinx  being  shewn  by  Trosseliii 
to  be  much  further  to  the  west.  The  Mahometan  truvt  llcrs  of  the 
nindi  century,  published  by  Renaudot,  (the  authenticity  oi  the  work 
being  now  undoubted,)  called  this  country  SiU)  but  the  Feniana  prcH 
Bonnoe  it  Tchfai*. 

Extent.  China  proper  extends  from  the  greal  wall  in  the 
north,  to  the  Chinese  sea  In  the  south,  about  1140  j^gmph.Ical,  or 
l-^'O  British  miles.  The  breadth  from  the  shores  of  the  Paritic  to  the 
frontiers  of  Tibet  may  be  computed  at  8 14  geogruphiotl,  or  nearly  1030 
British  miles.  In  square  mUes  the  contents  hare  hoen  estimated  tX 
i;Z97^99,  and  in  acres  at  8SO,7l9^GOt. 

BouvnAaiss.  On  the  east  and  south,  the  boundaries  are 
maritime,  and  to  ihr  north  they  are  marked  !>y  the  j^reat  wall,  and 
the  desert  ot"  Sliamu  ;  the  confines  with  Tibet  on  the  \v^  s'  seem  to  be 
chiefly  mdicated  by  an  ideal  Uney  though  occasionally  mot  c  2>trungly 


•  Eagllah  tiaatlation.  RtmaiH  P<  ^*     t  MaiwtQ«|'s  fisoft. ill  Appe*. 
vou  II*  9- 
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marked  by  mountains  and  rivers :  particularly,  according  to  D'Amnlle 
the  river  Valon,  which  falls  into  the  Kian-ku,  the  country  of  Sifan  iyin|f 
between  Tibet  and  China,  on  the  south  of  the  Eluti>  of  Kokonor. 

OiitGtNAL  PopULATioir*  The  pop^ion  of  China  seems 
wholly  aboriginal)  but  the  ferm  of  Ae  ieatin^  appears  to  imply  inti« 
mate  affinity  with  the  Tatars,  Mongulsy  and  Mandshurs;  yet  the 
Chinese  probably  constitute  a  fourth  grand  division*  not  atrictly^deriTed 
fixtm  cither  of  these  barbaric  races. 

Progrkssivf.  Geography.  The  prorn-essive  geography  of 
China,  as  known  to  the  western  nations,  is  not  oi  ancient  date,  whether 
with  IVAiiville  we  suppose  the  Sins  to  hare  been  in  Cochin  Ctuna,  or 
with  Gosselin  place  them  in  the  weatem  part  of  Siam.  The  most 
ancient  external  relation  which  we  possess,  is  that  of  the  two  Maho- 
metan tr.wellers  in  the  ninth  century,  who  surprise  us  wth  accounts  of 
barbar'hiii  :uid  canibalism  little  to  be  expected:  but  the  Arabs  are  so 
fond  oi  fables,  tlvut  unpiicit  credit  may  be  safely  wiilxltcid  iix)m  several 
passages.  Yet  these  tiavdtere  impart  high  ideas  concerning  the 
Chinese  empirC)  and  mention  Canro,  supposed  to  be  Canton*  as  a 
city  of  great  trade^.  while  the  empeit)rs  resided  at  Camdan,  which 
seems  to  be  the  city  also  called  Nankin,  or  the  Southern  Court,  in 
contradistinction  fmm  Pekln  ur  the  Noi  iiiein  Court.  This  wide  empire 
continued,  bow(;ver,  obbcuie,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  till  the 
traveis  of  Maioo  Polo  appeared,  -in  the  thirteenth  century.  Yet 
die  wotk  of  this  traveller  remained  so  unknown  that  Pope  Pius 
II,  in.  his  descriptbn  of  Asia*,  is  contented  with  the  morv 
imperfect  account  by  Nicola  Conti,  a  Venetian  traveller  of  his  own 
time  n  ho  visited  Cathayf.  Haitho  the  Arnieni:in,  who  wrote  his  hook 
on  the  Tatai^  about  tiie  year  1506,  begins  with  an  account  of  Cathay; 
and  Oderic  of  Portcnau  described  his  voyt^e  to  China  1318|.  Our 
Sir  John  Mandenlle  visited  China  about  1340;  and  Pegoletti  gave 
directions  for  the  route  in  I335|).  But  in  the  following  century  there 
secnn  to  Irive  been  a  stranp^c  and  unaccountabk'  intermission  of  inter* 
course  and  research,  if  we  except  the  travels  of  Nicola  Conti  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  so  perishable  was  tlie  knowledge  acqiured  as  to  have 
escaped  even  a  learnetl  pontiif.  After  this  relapse  of  darkness,  the 
rays  of  more  genuincT  and  authentic  knowledge  gradually  emerged  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^and  ihe  aubsequent  enterprises 
of  the  Portuguese. 

Historical  Epochs.  The  Chinese  histoiy  is  said  to  com- 
mence, in  a  clear  and  constant  narrr^tion,  about  '2.500  years  before  the 
biilii  of  Christ.    The  founder  of  the  mou;uxhy  is  To-Hi;  but  the 

•  P.  18—28.  Edit.  Paris  15CA.    Pius  wrote  about  1450. 

t  Cathay  ha<'  l»ccn  before  faii.ily  ki-.-^wn  to  Europeans,  from  the  Travels  of 
John  lie  Piano  Carpiui  1243,  and  ot  Kubruquis»  i2H.  The  account  of  the 
latter  in  particular  is  interesting,  as  he  visited  Cathay  by  the  rcHite  of  Karakum, 
the  capital  of  the  Mon,^ul  cmjiire,  placed  b}  D'Anviile  on  '.!  c  Oi.^ui  Mi  ri  ii, 
but  by  Fiiicher  in  his  history  of  Siberia  on  the  ca&i  mUc  of  the  river  Urchoo* 
•bent  150  British  miles  to  the  nerth>w«st« 

I  Forstcr's  Disc  in  the  north,  p.  147. 

jl  JM'l.  l.iO.  The  ('r:^;ir.;il  is  to  be  f  -.ir.d  in  a  work C&titkd  JieUaJkcilMh 
edcUu  aiUe ^ra\xZ4e  JLuvona  v  JLucca^  17 (O^  4lo. 
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regular  hisUny  begins  with  Yao*.  The  dynasties  or  fan^ilies  who 
.  Jiave'soccettifcif  heU  cbe  tbronef  amount  to  twvnty-two,  from  the  fint 
named  HjOf  to  the  present  house  of  Taingf.  Yu,  the  Erst  emperor 
i>f  the  house  of  Hia^  is  said  to  have  written  a  book  on  agriculuirc,  and 
to  have  encoui*aged  canals  for  irrigation ;  and  it  is  aho  asserted,  th:\t 
in;  divided  the  empire  into  nine  provinces.  The  ancient  revolutio!>s  of 
China  would  lilUe  intere^  the  generai  reader.  The  dyuubUes^  us 
'Utiial,  generally  terannaite  in  some  weak  or  wicked  prince,  wli6  is 
«kithraned  by  an,  able  subject  Somctiines  the  oionarchy  is  divided 
into  dial  of  tfae  south,  which  is  esteemed  Cbe  mllnii;  and  superior 
inheritance;  and  that  of  the  north.  Tlu' emperor  I'ai  Tson^,  who 
reiii^ied  in  the  seventh  century  after  LJirist,  is  rej^arded  as  one  of 
tile  greatest  princes  who  have  tilled  the  Chinese  throne.  Tlie  Mund- 
ahufs  to  the  nocili  of  China  repeatedly  iofiuenced  the  succession  to  the 
vmpirei;  but  the  Mongiil^  tinder  Zingis  and  his  successors  seized  the 
iive  northern  prpmhoes.  Hoaitsing,  who  began  to  reign  A.  D.  1627, 
was  the  last  prince  of  the  Chinese  dMiasties.  Some  iinsuccessfiil  wars 
against  the  Mandshurs  had  reiKki^d  this  emperor  melancholy  cmd 
cruel;  and  iu6urm-.tions  arose,  the  most  fonnidable  bein^  conducted 
bf  two  chie&li  and  Tchang.  The  fininer  besieged  Pekin,  which  wiis 
mrendered  bf  tfae  general  discontent,  and  the  emperor,  retiring  to 
Jiia  garden,  first  slew,  his  daughter  with  his  sabre,  and  afterwards 
4ianged  himself  on  a  tree,  having  only  lived  thii-ty-MK  yeare.  The 
usurper  beemed  tirmly  seated  on  the  throne,  when  a  prince  of  the 
royal  ikmily  invited  the  lVi;inds!uirs,  wlio  advanced  under  their  king 
Tsliong  Te.  The  Mandshur  monarch  hud  scarcely  enieied  China 
wheo  he  died ;  and  bis  son  of  six  years  of  age  was  declared  eiiiperor, 
ti^c  regency  being  entiiisted  to  his  uncle.  This  young  prince,  named 
Chun  Tchig,  was  the  first  emperor  of  the  present  dyna.sty,  and  bat 
been  followed  by  four  pi  inces  of  the  same  Mandshur  family. 

AxTi oi  iTits,  Ainonj:^  tlie  remains  of  Chinese  antiquity  may 
be  mentioned  liie  coins  ot  tlie  ancient  dynasties,  of  which  anmiget) 
pabinets  are  Ibrmed  bf  the  curious  natives.  Du  liatde  has  publiafaed 
many  of  these  ancient  coins,  and  to  bis  work  the  reader  is  rdferredi 
Xhere  are,  also  seven!  pagodas,  or  oroasncnted  to  we  is,  son^etimea 
erected  in  commemoration  of  in-eat  ev^Ua;  many  lenipitJs,  which  are 
low  buildings  of  u  different  < onstruclion  from  ti:e  pagodas  j  and  some 
tiiuniphal  arches,  which  boost  eonsidertibie  antiqiiity. 

But  the  chief  remain  of  antient  art  in  China  is  that  stupendous  wall, 
extending  across  the  northern  boundary^*  This  work  which  is  deser- 
vedly esteemed  among  the  grandest  labours  of  art,  is  condui  ted  over 
the  summits  of  hiL;h  mountains,  some  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
5225  feet,  across  the  (  bt  vales,  over  wide  rivers  by  means  of 
arches;  and  in  many  (x^rts  us  doubled  or  trebled  to  command  imix>rLant 
passes:  and  at  the  distance  of  almost  every  hiuulrcd  yards  is  a  towci' 
or  roaissy  bastion.  The  extent  is  computed  at  1600  miles :  but  in  some 
parts  of  smaller  danger  it  is  not  equally  Strang  or  complete,  and  towards 
the  north-west  only  a  rampart  of  earth.   For  the  precise  height  and 

•  Du  HaJde,  iii.  7.    Uaye,  1756,  4to» 

t  Ibid.  L  266.  &c. 

4  SirG.  StauntoHf  U.  StiO.  8vo. 
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^imcMioiui  Df  this  maudaig  fiyttificatioii  tlw  leader  ift  nfriM  to 

work  already  quoted,  whence  it  appears  tbat  Hear  Koopekoo  the  wall 
is  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  at  the  top  about  fifbeen  feet  thick: 

some  of  the  towers  which  are  square,  are  forty-eij^ht  feet  high,  and 
about  forty  feet  wide.  The  stone  emnloved  in  trie  foundaiions,  anglais 
tec.  is  a  iititiug  grey  giiuiiLc  ;  but  liic  gi  caicsil  part  consUts  of  bluish 

bricks,  and  the  moitar  is  rtmarkaUy  pure  and  white. 

Sir  Geoi<ge  Stauntoti  considers  the  era  of  this  great  bairier  as  abs(^ 
luteljr  ascertained)  and  he  asserts  that  it  has  existed  for  SOOO  years,  b 

tliis  asseveration  he  seems  to  have  followed  Du  Halde,  who  infoT-ms  us 
that  this  prodi;';iou3  work  was  constructed  215  years  bcfoi-r  the 
birth  of  Christ,  by  the  ordci-s  of  the  first  empciw  of  the  faniiiy  of  Tsio, 
to  piXKCGt  three  large  provinces  from  the  irruptions  of  the  Tatars*." 
But  in  the  history  of  ChuMy  contained  in  his  mat  vvdomc  he  aacribea 
this  erection  to  tlie  second  emperor  of  tlip  dynasty  of  Tsin*  namely 
Chi  Hoang  Ti;  and  the  date  immediately  preceding  the  narrative  of 
this  cnnstnTctinn  is  the  year  !  "7  hi  fore  the  birth  of  Christf.  Hence, 
suspicions  may  wcli  arise,  not  only  concerning  the  cjxjch  of  this  work, 
but  even  with  regard  to  the  purity  and  precision  of  the  Chinese  annals 
in  general.  Mr.  Bdl,  who  resided  ibr  sometime  in  China,  and  whoat 
travels  are  desen'edly  esteemed  for  the  accuracy  of  their  intelligence* 
assuTtrs  us|  that  this  wall  was  built  abotit  600  years  ag^,  (that  is  about 
the  year  1160,)  by  one  of  the  cmiK*rors,  to  pix  x  ent  the  frequent  incur- 
sions of  the  Monguls,  whose  numerous  cavalry  used  to  mvagt;  the 
provinces,  and  escape  before  an  army  could  be  assembled  to  oppose 
tbe&L  Renandot  obaerves,  that  no  oriental  geogi^pher,  above  300 
years  in  antiqtiity,  mentions  this  wallj|:  and  it  is  surprising  that  k 
should  have  escaped  Marco  Polo  ;  who,  supposing  that  he  had  entered 
China  by  a  dificrcnt  route,  can  liardly  be  conceived,  during  his  long  resi- 
dence in  the  north  of  China,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Moaiguls,  to  have 
remained  ignorant  of  so  stupendous  a  work.  Amidst  liiese  difficulties^ 
perhaps  it  may  be  conjectured  that  aimilar  modes  of  defence  had  been 
adapted  m  different  ages ;  and  that  the  ancient  rude  barrier  having 
fidkn  into  decay*  was  replaced,  perhaps  after  the  invasion  of  Zin^ 
by  the  prc^^ent  erection,  which,  even  from  the  State  of  its  preservation 
can  scarcely  aspire  to  much  aotic^uity. 

•  Tome  ii.  p.54.  i  Tome  i.  m 
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Religiov.      according  Id  Da  lUde,  the  ancient  Chines* 

irorshipped  a  supreme  beinpr,  ^Tl^nm  fhty  styled  Chang  Ti,  or  Tien, 
which  is  s-id  to  imply  the  spirit  wtuch  presides  over  the  heavens;  but 
in  the  opinion  of  others,  it  is  only  the  visible  firmament.  They  also 
worshipped  vataltmi  spii  its,  who  presided  over  kitigdonis,  provinces^ 
riven*  ind  moimiaiiis.  Under  thtt  system  which  cottesfioftm 
with  what  Is  called  Schamanism,  sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  sammHl 
of  hills.  The  sect  of  Tao  See  fmmdcd  on  princijiles  sitnilar  tO 
those  of  Epicurus;  but  as  the  idea  of  death  tended  to  disturb  their 
boasted  tranquillity,  ihtj  invented  a  potion  which  was  to  confer  ima- 
ginary immortality. 

About  A.  D.  65,  the  sect  Of  Fo  wM  tattnduced  into  CUm  frant 
Hindostan.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  idol  Fo»  (suppoeed  to  be 
the  Boodh  of  Hindostan,)  and  the  chief  tenets  are  those  of  the  Hindoos^ 
among  which  is  the  Metempsychosis,  or  transition  of  souls  from  one 
animal  to  another.  The  priests  are  denominated  Bonzes,  and  Fo  is 
supposed  to  be  ^rutiiied  by  the  iavuur  Micwn  to  his  senuiits.  Alany 
auboNfinate  idda  are  tOuaSuAi  but  asthe  lewto  fintodthe  feUowers  of 
Fo  the  molt  admae  to  Chiiaclaidty»  they  hare  abaardly  enough  called 
Iheni  atheista* 

Since  the  fifteenth  century  many  Chinese  literati  haw  embraced  a 
new  system,  which  acknowledges  an  universal  principle,  under  the 
name  of  Taiki,  seeming  to  coirespond  with  the  soul  of  the  world  of 
aome  ancient  philoaopbers.  This  opinion  may  indeed  deserve  the  name 
Off  atheiam;  nor  la  it  unusual  lo  find  ingenioiis  reaaooera  so  fir  dia» 
gustcd  with  gross  superstition%  as  to  fall  into  the  oppoaite  extreme  of 
absuitlity*.  Hut  such  opinions  are  confined  to  very  few;  and  the 
Chinese  are  so  fcir  from  being  atheists,  that  they  are  in  the  opposite 
extreme  of  pohtheism,  believing"  even  in  petty  demons,  who  delight 
in  mluuic  acu  of  evil,  or  good.    Theit;  is  properly  no  order  of  priests| 

*  It  tnnst  liowever  be  remembered  that  even  these  literati  admit  the  exist* 

tnct  of  K^odfi  of  various  classes,  cmauatetl  from  the  soul  of  tlie  world.  Heace 

the/  are  in  fact  |K)ly tbci&tSj  who  do  not  admit  a  suprcrac  intdligeut  bcin^ 
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except  the  Bqpaes  of  the  sect  of  Fo ;  nor  of  coiine  can  any  liigh  priert 

aspire  to  the  imperial  power.  The  sect  of  Fo,  and  that  of  Lao  Kian» 
which  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Tai  See,  admit  of  monasteries.  The 
noted  festival  of  lanthems  is  according;  to  Os]>€k,  celebrated  in  lionour 
of  the  ^\  of  lire,  to  avert  the  danger  of  confl  i'^ratioii.  The  Chiju  sc 
temples  arc  uiv,  ays  open  j  nov  ib  tlicrc  aiiy  buudivisioii  of  tiic  iiiouth 
known  in  the  country*, 

GoTER KM  ENT.  The  government  of  China  is  welI«known  to  be 
patriafchal.  The  emperor  is  indeed  abscdute;  but  the  examples  (d 
tyranny  are  nire,  as  he  is  tailj^hf  to  wjiiard  his  people  as  his  children^ 
and  iH)t  as  his  slaves.  The  slabilily  of  the  c^overnniciit,  in  all  its  essen- 
tial, and  even  minule  forms  and  customs,  justly  astonishes  those  who 
are  the  most  vented  in  history.  It  arises  from  a  circumstance  unknown 
in  any  .  other  government,  Uie  admiasion  and  practice  of  the  principle 
luaerted  \if  lord  ^acou  tjmat  knt/wMlgf  in  fioiver.  For  all  the  Wicei^ 
govei-nmcnt  puss  thmui^h  a  regulru*  education,  and  a  progress  of  rank, 
which  are  held  indispensable.  Of  these  officers,  who  have  been  called 
mandarins,  or  comnwnde!*«,  by  the  Portuguese,  there  are  nine  classes, 
Hxmw  l\yc  judge  of  the  villaj^e  to  the  prime  minister.  The  profession 
I!e4u$rin]^a  long  and  severe  coimie'of  studf,  the  pmctiee  of  |^elimien| 
remains,  like  that  of  medicine^  unshaken  by  exterior  events ;  and  while 
the  imperial  throne  is  subject^to  iiccident  and  foixe,  Qi«  remainder  of 
tlu'  machine  pursues  iis  usual  circle,  in  so  vast  an  erapire^  with  % 
computed  population  of  more  than  330,000,000,  perhaps  the  stability 
of  the  state  is  incompatible  witii  much  freedom ;  yet  thu  ide^b  of  an 
EHtopeao  are  shocked  bf  the  frequenfuaeof  the  rod^a  paternal  punish- 
mA%  which  woidd.  in  his  eyes,  appear  the  moat  di^;nding  species  of 
slavery.  The  sokliers,  however,  shew  the  gi^eatest  tenderness  to  the 
people;  and  every  sentence  of  death  must  f>e  signed  by  the  emperor. 
Jl  is  imixjsslhle  to  lix  «uiy  j^cnt  ral  criterion  of  human  opinions,  which 
Yary  according  to  minute,  and  sometimes  invisible  circmustances  ;  uiid 
thus  in  CMna  the  prime  minister  may  be  chastened  with  rpds,  and 
acknowledge  no  maifc  ofstevery  in  what  he  re^rds  i»a  mere  fatherif 
admonition. 

The  governors  of  the  provinces  have  great  and  absolute  power,  yet 
rebellions  are  not  unfretjuent.  Bribery  is  also  an  universal  vice  ;  and 
file  Chinese  government,  like  many  others,  is  more  fair  in  the  theory 
tiian  m  the  practice.  Yet  tlie  amazing  population,  and  the  general  case 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  evince  that  tlie  pi*.K:ttce,of  t^e  govern- 
"ment  must  be  more  beneficial  than  any  yet  known  among  mankind. 

Laws.  The  Chinese  laws  are  ancient,  but  numerous;  and 
edicts  of  the  reigning  dynaaiy  have  restrained  tl^e  mandarins  within 
stricter  limits  of  duty. 

Population,  The  population  of  China  has  been  a  topic  of 
considerable  debate.  .  Pauw,  a  bold  and  deci^ve  asserter,  and  n 
declared  enemy  the  Jesuits,  has  attacked  all  their  descriptions  of 
China.  He  observes,  from  Du  Halde,  that  when  the  missionaries  pro* 
ceeded  through  the  empire,  to  prepare  their  maps,  tiiey  found  in  the 

*  Pauw  Kccherckes  Philosoplii%ucs  sur  Ics  £gypttcxu  ct  les  Chinois.  Tome 
ii.2ir. 
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plater  part  of  the  larr^c  i:^)vemmpnts,  countries  of  more  than  twentj 
leagues,  liitic  pco^icd,  almost  unculuvuicd,  and  often  so  wild  that  Uicf 
are  quite  oniniiabitable.  Pauw  dfo  meittioiiB  tbe  abinicliiice  of  tigers, 
and  the  extsteiioe  of  the  Chinese  aafiges  in  the  extensive  forests;  and 
he  supposes  that  the  population  »  eiaggemted  when  it  is  oompiitedilr 
82,000,000*.  In  9fi  wkIc  nn  empire  most  of  the  features  are  on  a 
Iart:;c  scale,  nor  can  liiinuni  industry"  overcome  ccHuin  impediments  of 
nature,  as  lidgcH  of  rocks,  barren  lieatiib,  and  extensive  swamjMs  in 
.  certain  positions »  and  in  the  north  of  China  large  forests  are  indispen- 
nbly  preserved  Ibr  the  sake  of  fuel*  On  aamaHer  scale  such  obstaetes 
to  universal  population  ai-e  found  even  in  the  most  fertile  countries)  and 
Bagshot  heath,  with  perhaps  several  tents  of  gypsies,  occur  near  the 
capit?.!  of  England.  Civil  wars,  which  have  repeatedly  ra^cd  inChina, 
may  als<j  dcssolale  parts  of  a  country  for  a  long  period  of  time,  ^vllii^^ 
the  inhahitants  crowd  lo  tlie  cities  and  places  of  deCence.  As  it  would 
be  absnrd  to  suppose  that  all  China  consista  of  cultivable  faoid,  so  it 
HtNild  be  equally  absurd  to  denf  that  the  population  has  impressed 
every  traveller  with  astonishment,  and  with  ideas  totally  different  from 
those  of  Pauw,  who  decided  in  his  cabinet,  in  a  s|Tirit  of  enmity  ajj^inst 
his  materials  ;  and  who  seems  to  have  fori-iotten  that  the  want  of  cul- 
tivation in  some  distiicts,  is  balancetl  l>y  that  I'esidiag  on  the  waters, 
auliions  of  ii»u]ies  passing  their  whok  existence  jn  boats  on  the 
numerous  rivers,  li&es,  snd  canals.  The  recent  E^i^lish  embassy  was 
astonished  at  the  excess  of  pf  j  ulation  ;  and  Sir  George  Staunton  has 
published  the  following  tabl«  .  \  :\m\  the  information  of  a  mandarin  erf 
high  raoki  who  had  every  opportunity  of  exact  knowledge. 

TABU  OT  TSB  POPVLATrOV  AVO  BXTaVT  09  eSIWA  TtLCPtM,  WITVIN 
lUE  CREA  r   WALT.;    TAKEN  tV  MOVVD  WMBaat  WMtU  Taa  STATS^ 

MKMTS  or  Caow-LA-Zai«. 


PROVINCSS. 


Pe-che-lee  

Kiang-nau,  two  provinces 

K.ianj^-S«e  

rche-kiang.«««  

Fo-chen  ••••••••• 

Hon-an  ••••*••••. 

Shan*Tuiig.  •••  ••« 

Shan«8ee  ..•••••«  

S]ien>sce  ••«••••••••••«. 

Kail -sou  

Sc>chuen  

Canton  

Qjiang-sce 

Y  u-nan .......*.*•.••••• 

Koci«cheott  


POPUI.ATIOW. 


{ 


.v:!,0oo,O(X) 

19,000,000 

21.000.000 

15,000.0f]0 

14,000,000  7 

13.000.0005 

25.000,G(K} 

24,000,000 

27,000,000 

is.ooij.aoo 

12,000,0'JO  3 

27,000.000 

31,000,000 

10.000,000 
»,(JL/0,000 
9,000,000 


^3,000.000 


58,949 
92.961 
72,176 

59,150 
53,480 

144,770 

65,104 
65,104 
55,266 

154.008 

166,aO0 
79.456 
78,250 

107,969 
64.554 

1.297.999 


ACHES. 


37,727,360 
59,495,040 
46,192,040 
25.056,000 

34,227,200 

92,652.800 

41,666,560 

4l,666.560t 

35,371,520 

98,565,120 

106,752,000 
50,851,840 

50.080,000 
69,100,160 
41.314,560 


d30.719.SG0 


*  a«ch«rcKet,  i.  711.         t  '^his  identic  rex^eutioa  matt  bt  crranMSS. 
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How  far  this  table  may  deserve  implicit  creditf  may  be  doubted  by 
those  who  know  th&  diiticuiiy  ui  buch  rcsearchesi  even  iii  the  mosi 
dUigbtcned  countKlai  of  Eiivqie. 

CoLoms*  As  the  Chinete  bws  pernut  no  nattvo  to  lem  hit 
ponotay,  there  can  be  no  coloniet  {ttoperly  so  called*. 

Akmy.  The  army  has  been  computed  at  1,000,000  of  infantry, 
'  und  8u(  .000  cnvalry  ;  and  the  revenues  at  about  thirty-six  milliucia  and 
a  half  ol  taiieiS)  or  ounces  oi  silver,  or  about  niiie  millions  sterling  %  but 
as  nce»  and  other  grain,  ara  alio  paid  inUad  it  nay  be  dUBcult  to  esti* 
imle  the  praeiae  asnoont  or  leliitiTe  vahie  compvad  with  Eoropeail 
noiioyt* 

PoMTicAT  Importancf  a^d  Rflations.  The  political 
^mportaiK  c  and  relations  of  (  liina  may  be  said  to  be  concentrated  in 
itself,  as  no  example  is  known  of  alliance  with  any  otlier  state.  It  has 
heen  supposed  that  one  European  ship  would  destroy  the  Chinese 
mrfi  and  that  lO^OOQ  Ennpean  troopa  might  ovemm  the  empire. 
Yet  its  very  extent  is  an  obstacle  to  fbragn  conquest,  and  perhaps  not 
less  than  100,000  soldiers  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  quiet 
subjugation  ;  so  that  any  fbi^ign  yoke  miglu  prove  of  very  short  con- 
tinuance. The  recent  conquest  by  the  Mandblmrs  ]iapi>cncd  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  detestation,  excited  against  a  sanguinary 
naurpar;  and  the  invaders  were  in  the  immediate  pro^mity,-  white 
even  a  Russian  army  would  find  almost  insurmountaUe  difficulties  on 
the  route,  and  the  conquest,  like  that  by  the  descendants  of  ZingiSy 
would  infallibly  prove  of  short  duration.  The  English,  in  Plindostan, 
nearly  nppTnach  to  the  Chinese  terntones  ;  but  there  can  hardlv  arise 
any  rutioiui  gmund  of  dissention  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  iinlish 
aonunasoe.  Were  the  Chinese  gopveromont  pereoaded  of  tiie  utility 
of  external  relations^  an  alliance  with  the  English  might  be  adopted,  as 
a  protection  ^;ainst  maritime  outrage,  while  the  Russian  power  might 
be  cUvided  by  connexions  with  the  Bovereigna  of  Persia. 

*  Yet  tlie  numher  of  Chinese  atBatavU,  and  other  situations  in  the  Oriental 
Arc  hi  [)clago,  many  of  whom  pass  as  traders  t*  and  ftom  their  country,  shews 
that  ilv'se  laws  are  little  regarded. 

f  Sir  Gcorjjc  Staunton,  iii.  390,  estimates  the  revenue  at  200,000,000  of 
otmces  of  silver,  which  he  srvy"  equals  6^000,0001^  sterling ;  but  valuing  the 
otmce  of  ulver  at  five  shiUtngs,  the  smognt  is  50,000,000/* 
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;     TIO.V.  UNlVhRSITIKS.  CITIES    AND    TOWNS. — EDIFICKS.t-> 

ROADS. — lULAMD  If AVICATXO¥«^J||AllUf ACTUJIXS  AND  QQW 

MJSaCE,  ,  ^    .        ■    ,  t 

* 

•  •  MA¥tiEs»  AwvCvtroifi.  THE  Chlnae  bong  a  pco{fle  in 
the  highest  state  of  dvUicsiioa,  their  iiMinmri  emuamm  nlighlr 
lequtre  a  kog  descriptioot  cspeciaily  as  they  an  extremely  diifereflfe 

fifom  those  of  other  nations.    The  limits  ofthia  work  will  mih'  admit  a 
few  hints.  In  visiting  tlui  scd^fKiits  of  Clilna,  loix-ltJ^uersliave  commonljir 
been  impressed  with  the  idea  of  fraud  mid  di^boiiesty  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
ttpiiosed  that  thsse  bad  ^uaiitiea  are  not  as  apparent  where  there  as; 
fever  tempfistioiis.  The  indolence  oC  the  ttpper  chwaesi  whoeie  efeU' 
§td  by  their  servants,  aiKl  the  nasdneis  oC  Uie  lower,  who  eat  almost- 
every  kind  of  iinlmal,  in  whatwtr  way  it  may  have  died,  are  also  strik- 
ing: defects,  llioujrh  the  lutlcr  may  be  ocosioned  by  diiv  iKc  cssiiy  in  so- 
pc^iuious  a  country.    To  the  same  cau&t:  may  be  imi^utcd  tiic  exiK)st- 
tioD  ef  ioiantS)  a  custom  which  long  prevailed  in  Scapdinavia,  ami  wa»> 
net  mkaown  j&ancieiii  Grseoeead  Remst  biii  wlHch  siw»ys  y iehM  le 
the  progress  of  civilization.    Ou  the  other  hand  the  charaoflsr  of  the* 
Chlocsc  l!»  mild  and  tranquil,  and  universal  affability  is  very  rarely 
5n?rrfuj)ted  bv  the  sliprhtest  tincture  of  barsivic»^  or  passion.  'J'hesc 
cjuaLities  miv  \)c  partly  iruputt-d  to  the  rigilant  eye  of  (lit-  jmiiiaitiial 
govtrrnmciU,  uud  puiiiy  lu  i^lrict  abi»tioeiKe  ihuu  heating  iuod«t  and* 
intmocitiiig  liquora.  The  general  diink  is  tes^    which  a  laige.  vee^i 
sdlis  preperai  IQ  the  moiiuiig»fi>r  the  occasiooal  use  of  the  fimitljrT 
during  the  day.    Marnu::;cs  are  conducted  solelyr  by  Uie  wiU  o^.tM S 
parent?,  and  iK>Iy^amy  h  idiowed.    The, bride  is  purchased  by  a  pre- 
vent to  her  parents,        is  never  ^ftn  bv  her  Imsband  lill  after  the 
Gcit:inony.  Divorce  is  permitted  iu  c^m:  u|  ^uiukcry ,  antiputiiy  ol  tciu- 
per^  a  claim  urged  by  Miluna  >  jsnd  even  m.^^  of  just  grouad  of  jcf-: 
l&mft  of  gross  indi4cveliQn«  and  disobedience  to  Die  huslMndi  oC>bafh^ 
renocss,  and  cobtagiSNs  disc  an  cb.   Yet  divorces  are  rare  among  tiiifei 
higher  classes,  who^-e  plurality  of  wIvct  enables  tl.cin  to  punish  by  nej*-; 
lect.    It  in  not  ]>(jnuitted  to  bury  in  cities  or  towi^^i,  uiul  tiie  sepulchnea- 
are  comnaooly  uu  barren  hills  and  mouiUpos?  whi^c  thepe  is  uo  chai^eT 
that  apiculture  will«'diaturb  the  bones  oT  tlie  dead.  The  coloar  of 
MonoHiig  is  white*  that  personal  neglect     forg^tfidness  jaiMf  agpaar 
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in  its  squalor ;  auci  it  ougtit  on  aolenin  occasions  to  continue  for  three 
ycan»  but  seldom  exceeds  tweoty-seTen  months*.  The  walls  of  the 
houses  are  sometimes  of  brickt  or  of  hardened  da^y  but  more  com- 
mooly  of  wood;  and  they  genendljr  consist  ooljr  of  a  ground  floor, 

thonp-h  in  those  of  merchants  there  be  sometimes  a  second  ston-,  which 
forms  the  warehouse.  The  houses  are  ornanit  nted  with  rolumiis,  and 
open  galleries,  but  Uie  articles  of  furniture  are  lew.  The  dress  is  long, 
witli  large  sleeves,  and  a  iluwiug  girdle  of  silk.  The  shirt  and  drawers 
vtaey  aoMrdiog  to  the  sesaoos;  and  so  winter  the  use  of  furs  is  genets^ 
fix>m  the  skin  of  the  sheep  that  of  the  ermine.  The  head  is  covered 
with  a  small  hat,  in  the  form  of  a  funnel,  but  this  varies  among  the  supe- 
rior classes,  \7hose  rank  is  distinguished  by  a  large  bead  on  the  top, 
divci'sified  in  colour  according  to  the  quality.  The  dress  is  in  f^enerol 
ftuupie  and  uniform ;  and  on  the  audience  given  to  lord  Macattnev, 
Uwrof  the-flnpCMir  wis  <M4f  distinguished  bf  «De  large  peari  in  hu 
bonnet.  The  X!li3ef 'Mfitisetiients  of  the  Chmese  seem  to  be  dramatic 
exhibitions,  fire  works,  in  which  they  excel  all  othe^nsUonsi  and  feats 
<^ deception  and  dexterity. 

Langvaije.  '  Tlic  iaiieuaj'^t'  is  esteemed  the  most  singular  on 
Uie  face  ot  the  globe.  Almost  every  syllable  constitutes  a  word,  and 
there  are  soffcdy  1500  ^Ksdna  sounds ;  yet  in  the  written  language 
th^m  m  tA  least  SOjOOOtshayadersr^r  different  Ibrms  of  lettersy  so  that 
every  sound  mtfy  have  abdbt  fifty  sensesf-  The  kadine^charMMsire 
denfJTninated  keys,  which  are  not  of  difllcult  acquisition.  The  language 
seems  ori:;irm'h  tn  have  !>een  hieroglyphiciU  ;  but  nftcrwards  tiie  sound  * 
adone  was  ronsidered.  Abstract  terms  arc  expressed,  as  usual,  by  ix-Ia- 
ttv«  ideas;  thus  virtue^  which  in  latin  implies  strength,  among  the 
CMtsifr  signifite  fifial  piety ;  the  eailf  prevalence  of  knowledge  in 
<%i  1 1 1  c  ^cdoding  mere  8t»«ngth  from  any  merhorhMis  claim.  i 

Eiitjc  ATiow .       The  schools  of  education  are  numerous,  but  the 
children  of  the  poor  nvc  chiefly  taugbt  to  follow  the  I.nsinc  s  of  their 
fathers.    In  a  Chinesr  treatise  of  education,  publisticd  by  Du  Halde, 
tile  following  are  recomtnended  as  the  clncf  topics.  1.  The  six  virtues, 
^itUdy,  prudence,  piety,  ndsdom,  cquiiy^  fidelity,  concord.   3/  The; 
six  laudable  Kttions,  It  wit,  obedience  to  parents,  love  to  brothers,^ 
harmony  with  retetioMH^alK^iddon  fi>r  neighbours,  sincerity  witli  friends, 
and  merry  with  reg-afd  to  the  poor  and  unhap])y.   .3.  The  six  essential ^ 
paints  of  knowledge,  that  of  religion g  rites,  music,  archery,  horsematW- 
ship)  writing,  and  accompts.  Such  a  plan  is  ceitainiy  more  useful  thall 
the  aciiuisition  of  dead  language^ 

- '"  Ctttfcs  Aim  Ttiwfis.      TIk  chief  cities  of  Chinnare  Pfckhi  and^ 

Natikin,  or  th<<' northeni 'Imd  southern  courts,  the  former  being  the"  . 
Cambahij  or  citt  of  the  Chan,  in  writings  of  the  noddle  ages,  the  capi*' 
tal  of  Cathay,  a^^  Nankin  was  of  Mnnfri.    Pekin  <>ccupies  a  large  spaces' 
of'ground  ;  but  the  stietts  ere  wide,  and  the  houses  seldom  exceed  one 
albry.   The  length  of  what  is  called  the  Tatar  city  isebouC  fiior  vdleiir 
rtd  the  sitbnM'ttte  ^onsldenAlet.  The  principal  patt^  or  th«t  eaM^ 
the'TatHrcity,*  b'so  denominated,  l>ecause  it  wis  re-edified  in  thethirfc 
teenth  cemurt,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Tatars,  or  raiCher  the  Vkm» 
■*/       ■•■  .  .  - 

'  Da  Haide,  ii  146.  .     fi^liatoiw  lit.  418. .    %  Staimtoo,  ii  29r. 
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gols*.  By  the  best  infonnation,  which  the  recent  embassy  could  yvo" 
cure,  the  population  WM  eonipulid  at  3,000,000.  The  hiaa»  Indeed 
M  ndtbtr  hugeiMir  numeraus;  but  it  ia  ooamieii  to  find  three  gene* 
TCtoosr  vftll  aU  tiieir  ivives  and  chi]di«%  under  one  roof,  as  they  eat 

Ml  common,  and  one  room  contains  many  bed*?.  The  'leatRess  of  the 
houses, and  various  repletion  of  t!ie  shop*^  drlu;lit  the  eye  ot  the  visitor. 
At  Pekin  llie  grand  examinations  take  piace,  wiiich  conier  tlie  highest 
degree  in  literature^  or  in  other  words  the  chie£  offices  in  goveroment. 
Esoeaehe  weattkv  or  poveiffy  aeem  equally  unknowsi  ai  thete  ii  jai9 
light  of  promigentture,  and  no  hereditary  dignity :  and  theie  avs  pio- 
prr!y  btit  three  classes  of  men  in  China,  men  of  letters,  amonp;"  wltom 
the  mandarine  are  selected  ;  cultivators  of  the  ground ;  and  mechanics, 
inciuding  merchantsf*  The  waiis  of  this  capital  are  of  cousidtrabla 
strength  and  thickness;  and  the  nine  gates  of  no  inelegant  architecture. 
Strict  pofioe  and  vigilanee  arc  observed,  and  the  streets  are  crowded 
irkli  passengers  and  carriages.  The  grandest  edifice  ie  the  imperiift 
palace,  which  consists  of  many  pictui'esque  buildings,  disperse<l  over  a 
wide  nnd  ^atly  diversified  space  of  ground*  80  a»  to  present  the 
appearance  of  enchantment. 

1  Nankin.  Naiikm,  which  was  tlic  residence  of  tlie  court  all  the 
fifteenth centni7,  ia  a  yet  more  eztenstvecky  than  Pekint and  b  reinilBd 
the  largest  in  the  empire.  The  walHi  are  said  to  be  about  aercnteen 
British  miles  in  circumference.  The  chief  edifices  are  the  gates  with 
a  few  temples;  and  a  celebrated  tower  clothed  with  porcelain,  jlwit 
JOO  feet  in  height.  Such  tov/ei-s  were  styled  pagodiis  by  the  i^oitu- 
guesCi  wiio  supposed  them  to  be  temples ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
dnefif  erected  as  Tnemoriaby  or  as  omamentai  like  the  Giectan  and 
Romeo  tohnuna. 

Canton,  To  the  European  reader  one  of  the  most  interesting 
cities  is  Canton,  which  is  said  to  confeiin  a  million  and  a  half  of  inha- 
bitants ;  ntimerous  families  residing  in  barks  on tlu*  river.  The  Euro* 
peon  lactones,  -^ith  their  national  flags,  are  no  small  oniatnents  to  this 
city.  The  chief  taBpott  is  that  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  said  tliat  tibout 
lifiQOfiOe  of  ponndt  weight  ore  ooneunied  by  Great-Britain^  and  her 
dependencies,  and  about  5,000,000  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  importa 
from  Rni^land,  chiefly  woolens,  witli  lead,  tin,  furs,  and  other  articles, 
MC  supposed  to  exceed  a  million  ;  and  the  expoits  a  million  and  a  half, 
besides  the  trade  between  (  liiDu  luk!  our  possessions  in  llLndo&tan; 
Other  nations  cany  to  Canton  tiie  value  ui  about  300,0(>0/.  and  return 
with  aittclee  tothe  vahitoC  about  m^SOOL  So  that  the  bsfauMe  m 
hnm  of  China  may  be  cnmpBted  at  a  million  sterling. 

Other  Cities.  The  other  large  cities  of  China  are  almost 
innumerable ;  and  many  of  the  villages  are  of  a  surprisinrr  sh.t'.  Among 
the  cities  may  be  mentioned  Sin^an,  the  capital  of  Uic  pi-oTince  of 
Shensi,  Kayfong,  that  oi  iloiuiii,  Tayyuen  of  isbausi,  Tsinan  of  Shan- 
too,  Chinglnof  Sechwun,  Vuchaogef  Hnquang,  Nanehang  of  Kyangsi, 
Hangchsw  of  ChelLyHi^)  Fnchew  of  f  nkyen^  QuegKog  of  Qutmgsi, 

•  So  Staunton  ;  ljut  Du  Ililde,  1.  155,  jrnys,  it  ia  so  railed  1n-c  the 
IkmckCS were  allotted  totUe  Mandsliurs,  in  the  betrinning  of  *he  pre«eui  J>  uasty, 
t  StsttatOB,  ii.  Bw  thc;inlUr»r/  oiuftt  be  regarded     a  fourdt  dms. 
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Queyyatig  of  Qucychew,  and  Yunnan  of  the  western '  province  s(» 
ttUeidt  with  Shanyan,  -  tfie  chief  citf  of  the  northern  provmce  of  Ljrau- 
tOttft  and  Kinkitao  of  Cote^  a  dependency  of  ChiiMu   Of  these  chioft 

Singan  is  by  some  esteemed  eqtial  to  Pckin.  In  general  tlie  plan  and 
fortiRcatioDs  2U«  aimilar;  and  a  Mandabur  uparriaon  ia  careftiily  main* 
lamed. 

Edifices.  The  most  strikii^g  mv\  {>ecultar  edifice^  in  China 
•re  the  pagodas,  or  towers  already  meotioned,  which  aomcthnea  rii* 
to  the  height  of  nine  aisriea»  of  more  than  twenty  ieet  each.  The  tern* 

pies,  on  the  contrary,  are  commonly  low  Imildiiigs,  always  open  to  the 
devout  worshippers  of  polytheism.  The  whole  style  of  Chine^ie  archi- 
tecturt  IS  well  lynown  to  !k-  sint^ulai*,  and  is  displayed  with  the  i^it-atest 
^ilendor  in  the  impcnui  putace  at  Pekin,  which  is  desaibed  at  j^reat 
kngtli  by  Du  Haldtt  and  Sir  George  Staunton.  The  late  emperor 
chicfiy  resided  in  the  summer  at  the  pabtce  of  Zheho,  about  130  milea 
Mth-east  from  Pekin,  in  the  country  of  the  MandshuiBynot  fivbeyood 
the  g^*nt  "wall,  where  tlie  various  edifices  of  the  palace  arc,  as  usual, 
situated  in  a  pieuHiire  ground  of  wide  extent.  The  urchitcctuic  h  ele- 
gant, and  highly  onmmcnted,  but  the  poitilings  of  mean  execution,  as 
the  Chinese  are  stnui|(en  to  perapcctive,  and  do  not  admit  of  shade*, 
whieh  they  regard  aa  a  bleanah. 

Roads.  The  roods  are  generally  kept  in  excellent  order,  with 
conven?fnt  bndfes.  That  near  the  capitjl  is  thus  described  by  Sir 
George  St::uiito!i.  This  road  forms  a  mai;'!!!!;  cnt  avcmjr  to  Pekin, 
for  pci"Sons  and  commodilics  bound  for  tliat  capital,  from  Uie  east  and 
from  the  south.  It  is  perfisctly  level ;  the  centre  to  the  width  of  about 
twenty  feet,  npanrcd  with  flags  of  granite*  brought  from  a  conakieiabiB 
distance,  and  of  a  size  from  six  to  sixteen  feet  in  lengthy  and  aboutfeyr 
feet  broad.  On  cue  side  of  this  g^rr.nite  pavement,  is  a  road  unpavedt 
wide  enough  for  carnages  to  cross  upon  it.  The  road  was  bordered  in 
many  places  with  trees,  pamculariy  wiiiows  of  a  vciy  uncommon  ^iith. 
The  travellers  soon  passed  over  a  marble  bridge,  of  which  tiie  con- 
atmction  appeared  equal  to  the  material.  The  perfection  of  such  n 
febric  may  be  consideKd  to  consist  in  its  bemg  made  as  like  aa  poaaflde 
to  that  of  which  it  supplies  the  want :  and  the  present  bridge  seems  to 
answer  that  description;  for  it  is  veiy  wide,  and  substantially  built, 
over  a  rivii^ct  not  t>ubject  to  iijuntkr/ions,  and  is  little  elevated  above 
the  level  ui  Liic  mads  which  il  connects  together." 

IvLAvn  Navigatiov.  The  canab  of  Clnna  ha:? e  ioag  excited 
die  envy  and  wonder  of  other  nationa.  .  As  the  two  gnuad  rivera  of 
Hoan-ho  and  Kian-ku  bend  their  course  from  west  to  east,  the  chief 
object  was  to  intersect  the  empirf^  fj-om  tiorth  to  south  ;  wMch  ^\'.is  in 
great  measure  accomplislied  by  the  imperial  canal.  Tl.is  wondei  tot 
work)  which  in  utility  and  labour  exceeds  theenomious  wiui,  is  s.ud  to 
km  been  begun  in  the  tenth  century  of  the  cbtiadan  xra,  30-000  mea 
ItaTing  been  employed  for  ferty-threo  years  In  its  completion. 

*^  Thb  great  work  differs  much  from  the  canab  of  Europe*  which 
jtre  f:enerally  protracted  in  straight  fines^  within  narrow  hounds,  and 
widiout  a  current,  whereas  that  of  I'hiin  ia  winding  often  ia  itii  course, 
of  unequal  and  sometimes  of  coiibidcrabk  widtlii  and  ita  waters  are 
addom  stf^gnanti 
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^  The  {jpeoimd  wluch  intervened  between  the  bed  of  thii  mtifieiml 
rlvcr>  andtiwt  of  the  £a-ho,  vm  cut  down  to  the  de|sth  i>f  abowt  thut|r 
fcet»  b  Older  to  pemiit  the  watem  of  the  former  to  flow  with  «  fiioilte 
current  into  the  latter.  Their  dtsccnt  is  aftcmards  checked  occasion- 
ally, by  flood-gales  thrown  -icross  the  canal,  wherever  they  were  judj^ed 
to  \k  i)cce*iRHry»  which  was  seldom  the  case,  so  near  as  within  a  luUe 
oi  each  other,  the  ciuTeikt  of  tlie  water  being  slow  in  most  places.  This 
ctMl  has  no  locks  like  thoae  of  Europe.  1  he  flood-gates  are  simple  in 
tbdr.ooastfactiom  eaaUf  managed*  and  kept  in  repair  at  a  trifling 
cspeme.  They  coRsiat  moftly  of  a  few  planks,  let  down  separatdf 
one  upon  another,  hy  {^^roovcs  cut  into  the  t?ide5  of  the  two  sclld  abul- 
iTif  nt%  or  piers  ot  stone,  that  project  one  from  each  bruik,  leaving  a 
apace  in  tiic  middle  just  wide  enough  to  admit  a  pasaa^  for  the  ki-^at 
veoeb  employed  upon  the  canaL  As  fewpaftsof  It  are  entirely  kiteii 
theuaeofthesefloodi^tes,  aaaialedhf  othera  cut  through  its  banks>  b 
to  regulate  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  canal.  Some  tkill  is  required 
to  be  exerted,  in  order  to  dirr  rt  the  bargc3  throuj-^h  them  without  acci- 
dent. I'br  this  inirpose  an  immense  oar 'projects  from  tlie  bow  of  the 
vessel,  by  whicii  one  of  the  crew^onducts  l»cr  with  the  greatest  nicety!. 
Jlen  are  also  stationed  on  each  pier  with  fenders,  made  of  skins  stuffed 
with  haift  to  prevent  the  effect  of  the  vesaela  striking  immedia^ly 
agunat  the  stone,  in  their  quick  passage  through  the  gates. 

**  Li^ht  bridges  of  timber  are  thrown  across  those  piers,  which  are 
easily  withdrawn  whenever  vessels  arc  about  to  pass  underneath.  The 
fiood-gatcs  arc  only  opened  at  certain  stated  hours,  when  all  the  vessels 
collected  near  tlicm  in  the  interval  pass  tiaough  tlicm^on  paying  a 
amafl  toll>  appropnated  to  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  repair  the  flood* 
gales,  and  biuiks  of  the  canal.  The  loss  of  water  occ^ioned  by  the 
opening  of  the  flood-gate  is  not  very  considerable,  the  fall  at  each,  sel- 
dom being  many  inches;  and  which  is  soon  supplied  by  streams  con- 
ducted into  the  canal  from  the  a  Jjacent  country  on  both  sides.  The 
hH  ist  however,  somttiincs  utx)vc  a  foot  or  two,  when  tlie  distance 
bctipuatt  Uie  flood-gales  Is  considefible,  or  the  cucrent  rapid.  The  canal 
«ss  traced  often  In  the  beds  of  ancient  riversy  which  it  resembled  in  the 
liregalarity  of  its  depths  the  sinuosity  of  its  course,  and  the  breadth  of 
its  surface,  where  not  narrowed  by  a  Hootl-gate.  AV"!ic?-evcr  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  adjacent  country  admitted  the  w  ater  in  the  canal  to 
be  maintained  in  u  prop-cr  quantity,  without  any  material  deficiency,  or 
cxocesy  by  means  of  sluices  managed  in  its  sides,  for  the  purpose  of 
influx,  or  discharge,  as  was  the  case  fiuther  to  the  aouthward,  few  flood- 
gates were  necessary  to  be  conatnicted;  nor  were  there  any  where  me( 
above  half  a  dozen  in  uday**'. 

'I'he  same  author  describes  this  canal  as  bci^inning  at  Lin-sin-cboo, 
where  it  joins  the  river  Eu-ho,  and  exteiKiing  to  Haii-choo-foo,  in  an 
irregidar  line  of  about  500  miles.  Whtre  it  joins  the  Hooii-iio,  or 
Yellow  river,  it  k  about  three-cpiarters  of  a  mile  m  breadth.  From  the 
subsequent  nanitt*e>  it  appears  that  Du  Halde,  Le  Comie,  aiu!  oilier 
French  authors,  have  been  misled  when  tlicy  supposed  that  the  impe- 
rial oanol  esiteRds  from  Canton  to  Pekini  while  half  of  the  couiao  is 

*  Sir  C.  Staunton,  ili.  20^. 
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supplied  by  river  navigation,  and  smaller  canals,  and  it  is  sometimes 
intemipted  by  mountainous  districts*.  In  the  south  the  river  Kan-kian, 
whicli  runs  from  south-west  to  north-east,  supplies  a  very  considerable 
part  of  tiie  navig;ation. 

To  enumerate  the  other  canals  of  China  would  be  infinite,  as  there 
is  a  lai*ge  ainal  in  ever)'  province,  with  branches  leading  to  most  of  the 
towns  and  villages.  •  "« 

Manufactures  and  Commerce.  The  manufactures  of  China 
are  so  multifurious,  as  to  embrace  almost  every  aiticle  of  industry.  The 
most  noted  munufacture  is  tlial  of  porcelain  ;  and  is  followed  in  trade  by 
those  of  silk,  cotton,  paper,  8cc.  The  porcelain  of  (>hina  has  been  cele- 
brated fix)m  remote  ages,  and  is  ciiicHy  prei>ared  from  a  pure  white 
clay  culled  kaolin :  wliile  the  petunsi  is  understood  to  be  a  decayed 
felspar.  Some  writers  add  soap  rock,  and  gypsumf.  The  excellent 
imitations  which  have  appeared  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  more 
elegent  in  the  form  and  iminting,  have  considerolily  reduced  the  value 
-of  the  Chinese  manufactor}'. 

The  internal  commerce  ol  China  is  immense,  but  the  external  trade 
is  unimportant,  considering  the  vastness  of  the  empire.  A  scanty  inter- 
course exists  with  Russia,  and  Japan ;  but  the  chief  export  is  that  of 
tea,  which  is  sent  to  England  to  the  value  of  about  one  million  yeariy. 

•  Phillips,  p.  8.  seq.  gives  &  very  erroneotu  idtx  of  the  length  of  this  cans!, 
f  Stamiton,  iii.  500. 
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CLIMATK  AKD    SEASONS. — FACE    OF    TfiK    COUNTRT. — SOIL  Awi 

AGIltCULTURE.  RIVERS. —  LAKKS. —  MOU  NT  A  T  V  «? .-    FORESTS  . 

BOTANY.  ZOOLOGY. — MINERALOGY.— AtlNEBAL    WATLH.^. — NA* 


Climate  and  Seasons.  THE  European  intercourse  vith 
China  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  empire,  the 
climate  is  generally  considci'ed  as  hot,  whereas  the  rioi  iliom  part  of 
tlii:^  cxtensi%'e  country  is  liable  to  all  the  rigours  of  the  Euroi>ean  win- 
der*. At  Ptekin  'suoh  is  the  effect  of  the  great  nage  of  Tataritiiy  of 
nther  Mandsh«irittn  mouiitaiiis  cofwnd  imb  perpenial  stiovr,  that  thtf 
•.▼erage  degree  of  the  thermometer  is  under  twenty  degrees  in  the 
niprht,  dw-Tnn:the  v,  inter  months ;  and  even  in  the  day  it  is  considerably 
below  the  frcezinjj  ix)int.  The  inhabitants,  unaccustomed  to  domestic 
fires,  increase  their  clothing ;  but  in  large  buildings  there  are  stoves 
BTOfkled  irilh  Ibsait  coaly  liliich  is  fbund  abundance  m  the  Tidiiitf* 
»  id  an  empire  so  wife)  sach  a  dlvernty  of  climate  and  seaaons  muse 
occur,  that  no  general  description  can  siifRce.  Perhaps  every  vegetable 
|>roduction,  adapted  to  uae  or  luxuiy)  might  be  reand  within  the  Chi* 
nesc  boundaries. 

Face  of  the  Country.  The  face  of  the  country  is  infinitely 
diversified ;  and  though  in  a  general  view  it  be  flat  and  fertile,  and 
intersected  with  mimenms  large  rivers  and  canals,  yet  there  are  chaintf 

of  ;^ranitic  moimtBinS)  and  other  districts  of  a  wild  and  savage  natum 
Cultivation  has  however  considerably  reduced  the  number  and  extent 
of  such  features,  whence  the  natives  seek  to  diversify  the  sameness  of 
improvement,  by  iutrotlucing;  them  in  miniature  into  their  p;ardens.  In 
gdneral  the  ;u>pcarance  of  the  country  is  remlered  singularly  picturesque 
by  ttte  peculiar  style  of  the  buildings,  and  uncommon  form  of  the  tnes 
and  plants. 

Soil  and  Agriculturp..  The  soil  is  infinitely  various,  and 
agritiiltnrf,  by  the  arrount  of  all  travellers,  rnrried  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  pericc  ion.  The  exteiit  of  Uie  mttt  i  ;d  commerce  has  had 
the  same  efi'cct  us  if  wealth  bad  been  procuvcu  ftxim  foreign  ciimes ; 
and  the  advantage  has  been  iaudiiblf  used  to  the  hnprovemeiit  of  tho 
coimtry.  It  is  well  known  that  the  emperor  himself  sets  an  annual 
eiample  of  the  veneration  due  to  agriculture,  the  first  and  most 
Jmportiuit  province  of  huni:in  industry.  Sir  George  SUnintOD  -tfaut 
expresses  his  idea  of  Chinese  agricuhuref : 
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"  Where  the  face  of  the  hill  or  mountain  U  not  nearly  perpendicular 
to  the  level  surfiicc  of  the  earth,  the  slope  is  converted  into  a  nnmhef 
of  tcrrjctis,  one  ulx)vc  another,  each  of  which  is  supported  by  mounds 
of  stone.  By  this  man^ement  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  whole 
&ce  of  a  mouDtain  oomplctcly  cultiTatcd  to  the  smnrait.  These  stagei 
are  not  confined  to  the  culture  of  any  puticulir  vcp^etable.  Pulse>  graioy 
yams,  sweet  potatos,  onions,  carrots,  turnips,  and  a  variety  of  other 
culinary  plants,  ^rc  produced  upon  them.  A  reservoir  is  sunk  In  th? 
top  of  the  mountain.  The  rain  water  collected  in  it,  is  convi-vcd  by 
chuiiiicib  butcessively  to  the  dificrciU  terraces,  placed  upon  die  inouo- 
patCs  iii4ea.^.Ia  ^xiCs  too  n^gfd,  ban«n,^ateep^  .or  higbi  for  vusin^ 
fidier  pumitsy'ttie  camellia  aesatiqua»  and  daveis  fir%  patticuMy  the 
larch,  are  culdvatcd  with  fVCoppSk 

"  Th.e  collcrtion  of  manure  is  an  object  of  so  much  attention  with 
the  Chii:ese,  that  a  prodir^ious  n  jinlx-Tofold  men  and  women,  as  well 
AS  of  childreO)  incapable  ui  luucii  oUicr  lubour,  arc  coastautly  employed 
■bout  the  fireets,  public  nMds*  hudci  of  canak»  and  livers,  widi  bast 
Ittts  tied  bdbretbeoif  and  holding  in  ttieir  luoub  tmall  wooden  nkeai ' 
to  pick  up  the  dung  of  animals,  and  offals  of  any  bind,  tliat  may  answer 
the  purpose  of  inanut-e  ;  but  above  all  oth<^-!-s.  except  the  dung;  of  fowls, 
the  Chinese  farmers,  like  the  Romans,  accoixiint,'  to  the  testimony  of 
Cktiunicila,  prefer  soil  or  the  matter  collected  by  niglu;ncn  in  London, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  i»  io  fact,  applied  to  the  s^e  uses ;  as  has 
already  been  alludtd  (o  in  describing  a  visit  to  the  Lovan^  pevant  ia^ 
mfimner  part  of  this  :ircirk.  Thiar  manure  is  mixed  sparingly  with  a 
portion  of  stiff  loamy  earth,  and  formed  into  cakes,  dried  aftenrards  in 
the  sun.  In  this  state  it  sometimes  becomes  an  object  of  conunerce, 
and  15  sold  to  farmers,  Ts-bo  never  employ  it  in  a  compact  state.  Tlicir 
first  care  is  lu  conMruet  lai-ge  cisterns  ibr  containuig,  besides  Uiose 
cakes  and  dung  of  every  kind,  all  sorts  of  vegetable  matter,  as  leavca^^ 
orrbotlf'oi*  aisms  of  plants,  mud  from  the  canals,  and  ofTals  of  ani« 
tnals»  even  to  the  shaving  collected  by  the  barbers.  With  all  these, 
they  mix  as  much  animal  v\  ater  as  can  he  collected,  or  of  common 
water  as  will  dilute  the  whole ;  ami  in  this  slate,  generally  In  the  act 
oi  putrid  fermentation,  they  apply  it  to  the  ploughed  or  broken  c^rih. 
In  TOBOUt  paiCK  of  a  fiunut  and  near  paths  aad.;oads,  large  earthen  vea^ 
ads  aie  buried  to  the  edge  in  the  ground,  for  the  accommodation  of 
tile  labourer  or  passenger,  who  nuqr  have  occasion  to  use  them.  In 
small  retiring  houses,  built  also  u|X)r»  the  biiqk  of  roads,  and  in  tliej 
neighbourhood  of  vi!lat;es,  reservoirs  arc  constructed  of  compact  mate- 
mis  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  whatever  they  mceiye,  and  straw  is 
carefully  thrown  over  the*  aurftoe  fiwrn  time  to  timet  to  stop  Uie  eva-. 
porttion.  And  such  a  value  ia  set  upon  the  principal  Ingredicpt  lori 
Biaoure,  that  the  oldest  and  must  helpless  persona  are  not  deemed, 
wholly  useless  to  the  fiiniily  by  which  they  are  supported. 
.  "  The  quantity  of  tnimurc  collect-rd  by  all  these  means,  must  how- 
ever be  still  inadv-qualc  to  liiut  of  the  cultured  groiuid,  which  beat's  so. 
tast  a. proportion  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  country.  It  is  resen-ed, 
therefoiv,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  quick, 
succeaaion  of  culinary  vegetables,  and  for  forcing  the  ptodu(  tion  of 
flowcfa  and  tmu  Aimg  the  vcgeliiblta  wvad  mou  geoeraUyi  and 
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In  the  ^atest  q^iantities,  is  a  species  or  variety  of  brassicav  called 
bv  the  Chinese  pp-tsai,  or  white  heH),  which  is  of  a  delicate  taste, 
somvv,  hnt  rescmblint;  what  is  fiillcd  cro»s-!eiUicc,  and  is  much  relished 
in  Ciuija  by  foreigners  as  well  as  nalivcs.  Whole  acres  of  il  are  planted 
every  where  io  the  vicinity  of  populous  cides;  and  it  was  sometime* 
diflfeult  lA  pass  on  a  rooming^  through  the  crowds  of  wfaeeMxin-owai 
ind  hand-cans,  loaded  with  tiliis  plant,  ^iri(?  into  the  ^ut&k  of  Pekin 
and  Han-choo-foo.  It  seems  to  thrive  best  in  the  northern  provinces, 
where  it  h  salted  for  winter  consum]>tion,  and  in  that  stale  is  ottcn  car- 
ried to  the  southward  and  exdianged  fur  rice.  Tliat  grain,  anfi  tliat  herb^ 
toother  with  a  nelish  of  guriick  or  of  ooionsy  in  room  of  animal  foody 
snd  foUovnad  bjr  a  little  inftision  of  coarse  tea,  serve  often  as  a  meal  for 
«  Chinese  peasant  or  mechanic.  The  Chinese  husbandman  alway* 
steeps  the  seeds  he  intends  to  sow  in  ruiuid  manure,  until  they  swell, 
and  germination  l>cf;ins  to  appear;  which  experience,  he  says,  has 
taught  him  to  liavc  llic  cR'ect  of  hastening  the  git>wih  of  plants,  as  well 
as  of  defending  them  against  the  insects  hidden  in  the  ground  in  which 
the  seeds  were  sown.  Plerhaps  this  nathod  has  preserved  the  Chinese 
tnmipa  hwn  tlie  fly,  that  is  often  fotal  to  tht  ir  growth  elsewhere.  To 
the  roots  of  plants  and  fruit  trees  the  Chinese  farmer  applies  rujuid 
ma!ivire  likewise,  £^  contributing  much  towaixls  forwarding;  their  j2;rov.ih 
and  vi^nir.  The  Roman  autlior,  ahTa<]y  emoted  in  this  chapter^ 
relates  that  a  biiiiiiai  piacUce  liaxi  much  utipruved  tlie  apples  and  viiics 
ofltalf. 

^  The  gnat  object  of  Chinese  agricidtufe,  the  production  of  grein 
is  generally  obtained  with  little  manure,  and  without  letting  the  land 

lie  fallow.  It  is  true  that  there  are  plants,  such  as  species  of  the  cpi- 
■  dendmn,  that  is  rnpal  lt*  oi  vcgetatini^  in  air  alone.  Others,  as  hulbous 
rooLs  aiid  succiiient  plants,  which  thrive  best  in  sand,  and  a  great  variety 
in  water ;  but,  with  those  exceptions,  virgin  or  vegetable  earth  is  the 
proper  lied  oif  tnegetntion-i  and  whatever  maf  be  the  theorjr  of  the 
a^likiiltand  art,  its  practice  certainly  requires  that  there  should  be 
gtven  to  the  soil  such  r.  texture  anrl  consistency  as  may  be  found  most 
suitable  to  the  plants  intended  tn  !>.  raised.  Such  atexture  may  in  most 
cases  \x  obtained  by  the  applicaiion  of  manures,  being  generally  a 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  that  have  imdergone  ther 
potieiactive  fermentation.  A  mucilage  is.  thus  formedf  whieb,  besides 
any  other  changes  it  maf  produce,  is  found  to  give  a  new  consistence 
to  the  soil  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  to  render  clay  more  friable, 
and  to  gire  tenacity  to  light  and  sandy  soils ;  as  well  as  to  maintain  in 
bodi  a  proper  deforce  of  temperature  and  humidity". 

This  ingenious  and  well  itifornied  author  pit>ceeds  to  applaud  the 
hidustry  of  the  Chinese)  in  mingling  their  soil,  and  in  the  irrigation  of 
land,  which  laai  4htf  consider  as  a  leadhtg  prindple  of  agricultural 
slull.  Ths  plough  is  simple^  and  managed  by  one  person,  having  but 
one  handle,  and  no  coulter,  which  is  dcemer!  unneressan',  as  thcix*  is 
m>  lea  c^mttnd,  and  conscc|uently  no  turl  to  rut  through,  in  China. 
The  liusl>aiKlr)'  is  singuiariy  neat,  aiid  not  a    e^  d  is  to  be  bccn. 

Rivxus.  In  describing  the  riven  of  this  great  cinpii  e,  two  are 
wdl  known  to  deserve  particular  attenUont  namely,  tht  Hoan-hO)  and 
the  Kian-fcn.   The  sources  of  the  first,  also  called  the  Yellow  river, 
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&om  the  quantit)r  of  mud  whicli  it  devolves,  are  two  lakes,  situated 
amongst  the  mcnmtains  of  that  part  of  TaUuy  known  by  Uie  name 
of  kokonor.  They  lie  about  ihc  thirty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitudA^ 
Mid  nineteen  degrees  of  longitude,  to  tlie  westward  of  Pekin,  being, 
according  to  Arrowsmith's  map  nf  Asia,  about  ninety-seven  degrees 
cast  from  Greenwich*.  'I'his  prodij^ious  river  is  extremely  winding 
and  devious  iu  its  course,  pursuing  a  noitii«east  direction  to  about 
the  foity-seoond  degree  of  oorth  latitude,  and  after  rantiing  due  eaat« 
it  suddenly  bends  south  to  a  htttude  nearly  paralkj  to  iu  sourccy  and 
imrsues  an  easterly  directbn  till  it  be  lost  in  the  Yellow  sea.  Its  ooaa« 
pnfative  course  may  be  estimated  at  about  IHO<)  liiitish  miles;  or, 
accorrlinc^  to  liie  late  tm!):;ssy,  2,1.'.0,  At  about  scveiifv  miles  from 
the  sea,  where  it  is  crossed  by  tlie  imperial  canal,  the  breadth  is  little 
more  than  a  mile,  and  the  depth  only  about  nine  or  ten  feet ;  but  the 
fek)cit)  equals  about  seven  or  ei^bt  miles  in  tbe  hourf. 

The  Kian4cn  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  Hoan-ho;  but 
accordinp;^  to  the  received  accounts  and  maps  abotit  200  miles  further 
to  the  west,  and  winds  nearly  as  far  to  the  south  as  the  f  lonn-ho  does 
to  the  north.  After  washing  the  walls  of  Nankin,  it  entci-s  the  sea 
about  loo  miles  to  the  soutli  of  the  Hoan-ho.  The  Kian-ku  is  known 
by  various  names  through  its  long  ]  l  o^rcss;  and  near  its  source  is 
called  by  the  Kluts  Porticfao  or  Petchou;  tbe  course  is  alx)ut  equal  to 
that  of  Uie  former,  these  two  rivers  being  considered  as  the  longest  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  :  they  certainly  ctiual,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  the 
famous  river  of  the  Amazons  in  South-America,  and  the  majestic  course 
of  tiie  Ganges  does  not  extend  half  the  length.  In  the  late  embassy 
the  length  of  the  Kien-ku  is  estimated  at  about  3,300  miles;  and  it  is 
observed  that  these  two  great  Chinese  rivers,  taking  their  source  from 
the  same  mountains»and  passing  almost  close  to  each  other,  in  a  particu* 
lar  spot,  afterwards  sepai-ate  from  each  oth(  r  U)  the  distance  of  fifteen 
degrees  of  latitude,  or  alK)nt  1.05' •  Bntish  miU  s;  and  finally  discharp:c 
themselves  into  t]ie  saiiic  sea,  coiuprchriuhiin^  a  track  ol  land  of  about 
I^OOO  mites  in  len^iii,  which  they  greatly  contribute  to  fertilize. 

To  these  grand  rivers  many  important  streams  are  tributary ;  but  it 
would  be  infinite  to  enumerate  the  various  waters  wliich  enrich  and 
adorn  this  wide  empire.  The  F,u-ho  in  the  north;  tlic  Hoan-ho,  the 
Lo-kian^,  the  Kun-kijinj^j,  the  Ou-kiang,  and  othei-s,  in  the  centre  ;  and 
the  lion-kiang,  Pe-kianj;,  and  otjier>;in  the  suuih.  aix  chicliy  noted  by 
geographers,  who  are  more  inclined  to  fill  their  maps  witli  names  of 
towns  and  viUages,  than  to  discrimioate  the  lasting  features  of  nature. 

Lakks.  Nor  b  China  destitute  of  noble  and  extcn^ve  lakes. 
X>u  lliilde  informs  us,  that  the  lake  of  Tong-tint-liou,  in  the  province 
of  Hou-nuanp;,  is  more  than  eir;)  ty  leaj^ues  in  circumference.  That 
of  I  louj^-si-hou  is  jiartly  in  the  [Jiovinceor  Kian.'-ivin,  nnd  partly  in  an 
aujumin;;  div  isioa  of  the  crapirc.  TliaL  ol  i  'c<yaa»^-hou,  in  the  province 
of  Kiang-si,  is  about  thirty  lei^es  in  circumference,  and  is  fimiied  by 
the  oonfiueiK:e  of  finir  rivers  as  large  as  the  Loire :  this  last  is  of  dan- 

•  Statinrnn,  iii  ;  b'.it  the  t n  :y  fuuataing  tW  mOVS  lOtlie  WSIt.  Set  tho 
atl.u  Vid  descripuoft  by  Da  Uiilde. 
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gerou9  navigation.  There  is  alio  a  considerable  lake,  not  far  to  &e 

south  of  Nankin,  rallcrl  Tuilmti  ;  nnrl  the  map  of  D'Anvillc  indlcatts  a 
minnber  of  smaller  lakes,  (  hu-riy  in  the  eastern  unci  central  paits  of 
China.  Some  of  these  lakes  ai-e  tlescri'Ded  in  ihe  late  embassy,  as  those 
of  Paoyng,  Tai-)iou,  and  Scc4ioo.  Upon  a  lake  near  the  Imperial 
canal  were  observed  thousands  of  small  boats  and  raftsf  constructed  for 
tL  singiilar  species  of  fishery.  On  each  boat,  or  rafk^  are  ten  or  a 
dozen  birds,  wliirli.  at  a  signal  from  the  owner,  pliinee  into  the  ■\\'mter; 
and  it  is  astonishi'i"-  to  see  the  enonnous  size  of  fish  with  which  thev 
return,  g-raspcd  witiiin  tlieir  hills.  They  appeared  to  be  iio  well  trained 
that  it  did  not  require  cither  ling  or  cord  alx)ut  tlieir  throats,  to  pr"evcnt 
them  from  swallowing  any  portion  of  their  prey,  except  what  the  mas- 
ter was  pleased  to  return  to  theni^  for  encouragement  and  food.  The 
boat  used  by  these  fishermen  is  of  a  remarkable  light  make,  and  is 
often  carried  to  tie  l  ike,  to:[^ether  with  the  fishing-ti^rdS}  by  the  men 
who  ait  tliere  to  be  ?upjx»rted  by  it". 

The  large  lake  of  Wee-chaiuig-hoo  is  albo  dest  l  ibetl  in  the  embassy 
as  a  singular  scene  of  nature,  andof  industry ;  tiiis  lake,  with  sevend 
cthci*,  appear  to  be  omitted  in  the  maps.  That  of  Tai*hoo  b  sur- 
rounded by  a  chain  of  picturesque  hills,  atid  was  full  of  pleasure  boats, 
many  of  them  rowed  by  a  sinj^k-  femtil.-*. 

Mountains.  Concci-ning  the  extensive  ranges  of  Chinese 
mountains,  no  general  and  accurate  information  has  yet  been  given. 
Do  Hafale's  ample  description  of  the  Cliinese  empire  only  informs  us 
that  some  abound  with  mines  of  silver,  others  produce  Biarble  and  crys- 
tal, while  some  supply  medicinal  herbs.  But  the  ancients  give  ideas 
at  onrc  Tencral  and  precise,  while  modern  infoimation  is  often  confused 
from  us  minuteness,  and  the  co!\si deration  of  the  gmnd  features  of 
nature  is  sacrificed  to  that  of  tin-  pt  tiy  exertions  of  man.  From  the 
same  author  we  learn,  that  tlie  provinces  of  \  luman,  Koeitcheou, 
Setchuen,  and  Fokien,  are  so  mountainous  as  greatly  to  impede  their 
cultivation ;  and  that  of  Tchekiang  has  dreadful  mountains  on  tlie  west.  ^ 
In  the  province  of  Kiang-nan  there  is  a  district  full  of  high  mounters, 
which  also  abound  in  the  provinces  of  Chensi  and  of  Shansi.  This 
imperfect  information  is  Iktlc  enlai'ged  by  the  accor.n^  pvib'ished  of  the  ^ 
late  embassy t ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Arrowsmitli's  recent  map  of  Asiacon- 
tams  as  authentic  information  as  can  be  pi^ured  concerning  the  course 
and  extent  of  the  Chinese  mountains.  It  hence  appears  that  a  con«- 
derable  branch  extends  from  those  in  central  Asia,  nmning  south  to 
the  river  ffo-in-ho.  Two  ^vrand  rmges  nuining  east  an<1  t  st,  inter- 
sect the  rentie(jr  the  empirc/seemini^ly  continuations  ol"  lise  enormoiis 
chains  of  Tibet.  In  the  southern  part  of  Ciiinu  the  principal  rulj^cs 
appear  to  run  from  north  to  south. 

The  Chinese  chains  of  mountains,  some  of  which  are  sup|)osed  to 
rival  the  ^pjKnines  and  Pyrenees,  may  seven  or  eight  in  number; 
but  so  imperfect  is  still  our  knowledc^e  of  rh.\s  empire,  that  no  rrencval 
apiieilation:i  have  been  conferred,  and  scarcely  is  the  name  of  oae  Chi- 

•  Staunton,  iii.  220 

t  The  Abb£  Grosier*8  account  is  equally  tmperftct,  and  ottly  fitted  with* 
iiletaics. 
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ncse  mountain  known  to  geography.  D'Anville  amidst  all  his  care, 
and  exubt-rance  of  informalion  from  Ftx-nch  icsuits  who  hud  long 
resided  ia  Chinas  lays  down  the  muuiitcdns  on  hih  usual  plan  in  ail  bift 
maps,  as  confined  spots  scaitteted  over  the  whole  country,  so  thtl  in  , 
this  grand  department  he  may  be  said  to  yield  even  to  tiie  meanest  oC 
his  predecessors. 

Forests.  Such  is  the  cultivation  diflused  throughout  China, 
tJiat  few  forests  remaiii  except  in  tlie  mountainous  districts.  Near  the 
royal  paiuces  there  are  indeed  forests  of  great  extent,  but  tliey  rather. 
bear  the  appearance  of  art  thm  of  nature. 

Botany.  The  number  of  Europeans  who  have  been  aUowcd 
to  visit  the  interior  of  China  is  so  small,  and  those  to  whom  this  privi* 
lej^e  has  been  granted  having  objects  of  more  urgency  to  attend  to  than 
ilu  i  [ui:;;\  nous  plants  of  this  vast  empire,  w  c  aiv  as  yet  only  in  posses- 
sion of  some  scattered  fragments  of  the  Chinese  flora.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Canton  has  been  surveyed  by  Osbeck,  and  a  meagre  list  of 
plants  is  to  be  found  in  Staunton's  account  of  the  English  embassy 
there.  These  are  ahnost  the  only  authentic  sources  ttiat  have  been 
hitherto  opened,  and  are  calculated  rather  to.  excite  than  to  lattsi^  the. 
botanical  inc|uirer. 

Among  tlie  trees  and  lander  shnihs,  we  find  particularized  the  tliuya 
orientalis,  an  elegant  evergreen  i  the  laurus  camplioi-u,  camfi/tor  tree^ 
whose  wood  makea  an  ei^cellent  and  durable  timber,  and  from  the  rool» 
of  which  that  fragrant  substance  camphor  is  procured  by  distillation; 
euphorbia  neriifolia,  oleander-leaved  t^mrgcy  a  large  shrub  used  as  a 
material  for  hedges;  hibiscus  finilneus  and  mutabilis,  the  laUer  of 
which  is  a  tree  of  considerable  size,  and  eminently  conspicuous  for  its 
splendid  blossoms;  rhamnus  lineatus;  iawt>uiua  iuernus;  ci'oton  sebi- 
ferunif  udUum  tree^  fttmi  the  fruit  of  which  a  green  wax  is  procured  that 
is  manufactured  into  candles;  ficus  indicus,  the  spreading  iamfon  tree^ 
growing  among  loose  rocks ;  salix  Babylonica,  iveeping  willow  ;  fagUB, 
castanea,  i^umii/i  clic.<rt;f ;  and  pinus  larix,  the  larch.  Of  the  fruit  trees 
the  following^  are  the  [M  incipal:  citrus  niediea  and  Chinensis,  C/u'na 
wange  ;  musa  paradisiaca,  plantain  trtr;  tamarindus  indicus,  m;/;arz/}r/ ; 
moras  attms  and  papyrifcnis,  the  vfhke  and  pafier  mulberry  trecy  the 
ibrmer  of  these  ia  principally  cultivated  ibr  the  use  of  its  leaves,  on 
which  the  silk  worms  are  fed;  and  of  the  bark  of  the  latter,  paper,  and* 
a  kind  of  cIot?i,  arc  made.  Nor  inust  the  two  species  of  the  tra  trcr^ 
thca  virirlis  ;iiu!  Ixjhea,  he  left  unr.oticed,  whose  leaves  coostiUltc  SO 
large  a  prupurtion  of  Uie  European  trade  with  China. 

Several  beautiful  plants  grow  wild  in  tlie  hedges,  mch  as  gomphrena 
globosa,  gio6e  amatoMh  s  impatsens  balsamina*  Haitian  ;  and  that  elegant 
climber  ipomea  cjuamodit;  boeckea  frutescens,  brionia  cordifidia,  and 
hedysanim  pulcheiium. 

Of  those  j>!  'tits  tlmt  grow  in  China  by  the  nvcr  sides,  or  in  marshy 
places,  the  must  wortliy  of  notice  are  the  snii lax  china  and  sai  sapurilla; 
niaranta  galaiigaf  galarigule,  used  in  ntcdicuie ;  nymphxa  uelumbo,  a 
Species  m  miter  Uly^  the  roots  of  which  are  esculent ;  arundo  bambos, 
bamboo^  the  largest  plant  of  the  grass  kind,  the  stem  of  which,  from 
their  li'^htness  and  strength,  are  applied  to  a  multitude  of  useful  pur* 
poses  f  mimosa  Chinensis,  aralia  Chineosisy  cacalia  incana*  and  aster 
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indicuSf  China-aster^  a  common  o!  n;inicnt  of  our  jjaixlens ;  the  si^U'TifVid 
and  capricious  ixia,  and  the  elcgiuit  ai&aicu-indica.  Amon^  nikib  and 
iu  shady  places  aic  uitica  niveaf  snowy  nrttle ;  caaaa  indicaf  Indian 
mtdi  caaaica  sophora,  conraUaria  sinensuh  and  hcdyaarum  gangeticuau 

Beaides  the  multitude  of  vegetables  that  arc  cultivate<l  as  ax^clea 
fauman  fcxxl,  and  which  are  probably  natives  of  India,  Japan,  and  thct 
neighbouring  islands,  the  following  are  found  in  a  truly  wild  state  in 
China*  viz.  three  species  of  dolichos,  kidnrxj  hran  ;  D.  sinensist  cahmn- 
eesi  D. soya,  ftt>a)  the  beans  oi  which  the  true  Iiidian  boy  is  made;;  ^ 
and  D.  cukratiiB:  dioacorea  a]at%2rA9i  ;ciicui1»ta  dnensis,  C/anagmtrdj^ 
akiotiapai  tabacuiiH  toiaceo  *-  and  coavolvulus  hattatasi  Mveei  fioUito, 

Tbe  rocks  and  mountainouapaft^as  far  asthey  have  been  examined^ 
abound  witli  beautUul  plants,  among  which  may  be  particularized  ixora 
coccinea,  a  most  elegant  shrub,  with  large  scarlet  blossoms;  nnu  lea 
oj-icntalis;  convolvulus  hiitus;  Jmiry  bindweed^  witli  ycUow  flowers; 
mooarda  sinensis ;  daphne  indica;  and  lobelia  zeylanica. 

A  few  others  which  have  been  introduced  into  our  gardens 
to  be  mentioned:  celoeia  cristata ;  mirabilis  odorata;  crotalaria  juncea; 
rosa  ii>dica»  Qm  .re§ei  dianlhus  sinensis,  China  Jmtkj  and  txirleriar 
cristata. 

Zoology.       The  zoology  ot  Cliina  may  be  conceived  to  be 
extrenicly  various  and  uitercsling,  as  many  even  of  the  common  ani-, 
mils  tfiffer  so  much  in  their  appearance  from  those  found  in  other 
countries.   Such  is  the  opulence  of  materials  in  evety  department  oj^ 
2o6h^,  thatithe  )«ader  must  be  referred  to  Odieck»  and  other  sedu- 
Ion«^  iiKjfiircrs  itito  natural  history,  for  satisliiction  on  a  subject  which 
might  cxtLiid  lo  several  volumes.    There  are  few  animals  wliich  are 
not  known  in  tJie  other  regions  of  the  cast,  Uul  an  aticnipt  to  pomt  out 
the  divendties  in  the  species  would  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present 
dcaigin.  Du  iUde  asserts,  that  the  lioo  is  not  found  among  the  Chi- 
nese aniroaJs;  but  there  are  tigers,  bufialoes,  wild  boors,  bears,  rhino-, 
ceroses,  camels,  deer,  Sec*.    Some  of  the  camels  are  not  hi;,dier  than 
hordes,  with  two  hunches,  while  tliat  kind  called  the  dixjmedary,  with 
one  hunch,  is  found  in  the  northern  paru  of  Africa,  and  other  compa- 
ratively tempHjrate  regions,  being  more  numerous  than  the  camel.  The 
musk  deer  is  another  singiUar  animal  of  China  as  well  as  Tibet :  and 
Du  HaUe  has  enumerated  several  fiibulous  animals,  like  the  grifHns 
and  dragons  of  classical  fable,  among  which  is  a  large  ape^  which  is 
Raid  to  imitate  all  the  actions  of  man,  and  a  kind  of  tiger  resemlilinp:  a 
horse  covered  with  scales.   Among  the  birds  many  are  remnrkahlc  for 
their  beautifld  forms  and  coloui-s,  iu  which  they  arc  rivalled  by  a  variety 
of  moths  and  butterflies. 

MiNKR  ALOG  Y.  Among  the  metals  lead  and  tin  seem  to  be  the 
rarest.  China  produces  mines  of  gold,  silver,. iron,  white  copper,  com- 
mon copper,  mercury,  lazulite  or  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  mck  cry  stal,  load- 
stone, granite,  jxnphyry,  and  various  marbles.  According;  to  some, 
iiibies  art:  found  in  Ciiina;  but  others  assert  tliat  they  come  horn.  Ava. 

In  manjr  of  the  northern  provinces  fiiasil  coal  is  finind  in  abtindance. 
According  to  Du  Halde  it  forms  veins  m  the  rocks*  which  would  oon- 

•  ii.  184.  i.  33. 
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•dtote  aa  uscommon  chcurostaxice  in  the  histoiy  ef  that  nuDcral.  The 
commm  people  geoerally  use  it|  pounded  with  water*  and  dried  in  the 
ferm  of  cakes.   Du  Halde  aaysi  that  the  use  of  it  was  dangerous  fimm 

its  siifTocntini^  smell,  except  a  vessel  of  water  were  placed  near  the 
stove.  Pekin  is  supplied  fixjin  hit;h  iiiountains  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
mines  seem  inexhaubiibk,  thougU  the  coal  be  in  ^!;encral  use.  « 

Mines  of  silver  arc  abundant)  but  little  worked,  from  an  apprehension 
of  impeding  the  progi-ess  of  agriculture;  an  idle  (car,  far  silver  might 
as  wcdl  be  exported  as  tea.  The  gold  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  sands 
of  certain  mountains,  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  provinces  of 
SfrhiKMi  mid  Yunnan,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Tilxt.  That  prccious 
metal  is  si  Idoni  used,  except  by  the  gilders,  the  emperor  alone  having 
vesbcls  of  gold. 

Tutenag,  which  is  a  native  mixture  of  zmc  and  irony  seems  to  be  a 
peculiar  product  of  China;  and  in  the  province  of  Houquang  thete 
was  a  mine  which  yielded  many  hundred  weight  in  the  course  of  a  Sew 

days. 

The  cx)pf)er  of  Yunnan,  and  other  provinces,  supplK'>  'lie  small  coin 
current  through  the  enipiix::  but  there  is  a  singular  copix.i*  of  a  white 
colour,  called  by  the  Chinese  t^etong^  which  deserves  particular  notice.  • 
This  metal  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  tutenag,  an  error  not  unfte- 
quent.  It  is  indeed  sometimes  mingled  with  tutenag  to  render  it  softer, 
according  to  Du  Haldc ;  but  there  is  abettermetbod  in  mingling  it  with 
one  fifth  part  of  silver.  ^ 

The  Chinese  musical  stone  is  a  kind  of  sonorous  black  marbl«».  Lazu- 
lite  i%  found  in  Yunnan,  Sechuea,  and  Shansi.  Several  of  the  Chinese 
idols  uid  small  vessels  are  formed  of  smectite,  or  indurated  steatites* 
of  a  delicate  white  or  yellow,  with  a  greasy  ap|Karance.  The  mountahis 
in  the  north  and  west  of  China  no  doubt  furnish  a  number  of  other 
mineral  objects,  which  may  have  esca^K'd  notice,  amidst  the  imperfect 
itioowled^e  which  Europeans  have  \cl  attained  of  this  extensive  empire. 

MiXEKAL  Watkrs.  MiueKul  waters  must  be  numerous  ni  so 
wide  a  country,  and  the  Chinese  rarely  neglect,  any  natutal  advantage ; 
but  travellers  do  not  seem  to  have  recorded  any  springs  especially 
memorable, 

NATtntAT  (  i  HiosiTiES.      The  natural  curiosities  of  China  are 

in  the  like  predicament. 
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ISLls.  NITMEROUS  isles  ore  scattered  alonf^  the  sovithem  and 
eastern  coast  of  China,  tiie  lai^cst  being  lliusc  ol  Taiwaiif  also  called 
Formosa,  and  that  of  Hainan.  Formosa  is  a  recent  acquisition  of  the 
Chincfle  in  die  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  the  natives  being 
bj  tlw  Chinese  acoounti  little  better  than  savages.  It  is  divided  from 
north  to  south  hy  mount^ns,  and  the  chief  Chinese  possessions  are  in 
the  western  part.  Dn  TTnldc  has  m'  cn  a  short  history  of  l  ot-mosa, 
which  Miuy  !>e  consiiltrd  by  tlic  ciinous  reader,  wijo  on  this  occasion 
may  pci  hups  ivcoUccL  ihc  singular  foi^cries  of  the  pix^tcnded  I'balrtia- 
moar.  In  1783,  Fonnoaa  was  visited  bjr  a  terrible  hurricanet  and 
the  sea  rose  to  sueh  a  hetg^ht  as  to  pass  over  a  great  part  of  the  idand; 
but  the  Chinese  emperor  caused  the  damages  to  be  repaired  with  pater- 
nal care*. 

The  iwjulhcrn  part  of  Hainan  is  mountainous,  but  the  noitliem 
more  level  and  productive  of  rice.  In  the  centre  there  are  mines  of 
gold;  and  on  the  shores  are  found  small  blue  fishes,  which  tlie 
Chinese  esteem  more  than  those  which  we  call  gold  and  silver  fish;  hot 
they  only  smrive  a  few  days,  when  confined  to  a  small  quantity  of 
water. 

The  isk  s  of  Leoo-i<eoo,  between  Formosa  and  Japan,  constitute  a 
little  civihzcd  kingtioni  tributary  to  China.  These  isles  are  baid  to  be 
thirty-six  in  number,  but  very  inconsiderable,  except  the  chief,  whicii 
b  properly  and  peculiarly  called  Leoo-keoo,  and  by  the  Chinese  accounts 
is  440  /y»  in  length,  probably  that  /ij  or  Chinese  stadium  of  which  25Q 
constitute  a  degree,  so  that  the  length  will  be  about  125  British  miles, 
nearly  twice  tlie  extent  which  is  assi:^ned  in  recent  maps.  The  capital, 
Callc^l  KinTchin;.^,  is  said  bv  Crosier  to  be  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
isle,  wiiile  D'iViiViUe  uuil  others  place  it  on  Liic  southwcstf.  VV  hen  our 
author  afiirms  that  these  isles  constitute  a  powerful  and  extensive 

•  Grofter'f  Genend  Deiicription  of  China,  En^-  Tr.  i.  225. 

t  Thi";  nviv  u  m!'5'2!:p  of  Grosier,  Or  his  K,!g;Ush  translator,  for  the  work 
IS  tar  irom  being  intailiblc.  Vet  upon  the  wix  Ic  it  is  the  be $i  description  of 
Chioa  which  has  appeared,  and  it  n  only  to  be  wished  that  the  cofnpU«r  had 
^tioted  ha  »at|^orities. 
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empire,  a  smile  must  be  excited  by  tbe  exap;j^eration ;  but  the  natives 
seem  to  rival  the  Hindoos  in  chronuli^yt  as  their  royal  dynasties  are 
said  to  baTe  continued  for  eighteen  thouiaiid  yean.  These  Isles  were 
diteauered  by  tlie  Chinese  in  tlie  seventh  century,  while  the  Phenidans 
had  discovered  Britain  at  least  four  centuries  Ijefqre  Clirist ;  but  it  was 
not  till  th('  ronitecnth  century  that  thvy  lyrurn*-  tT-ilMirary  to  China. 
The  emperor  kang-hi,  alxjut  A.  D.  172U,  onh  :  i  d  i  k  niple  to  be  erected 
to  Conliicius  in  the  chief  island,  with  a  literary  college.  The  language 
is  said  to  difler  from  that  of  China  or  Japan;  but  theciviliation  seems 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  latter  country,  as  the  Japanese  characten 
are  commonly  used.  The  peo^e  are  mildy  affable,  gay,  and  tempe* 
rate ;  and  the  chief  products  are  sulphur,  copper,  tin,  with  shells,  and 
mother  of  pearl. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

NAMES. — EXTENT. — BOUNDARIES. — ORIGINAL  POPULATION. — FRO* 
eaESMTB  eB0G1tA»ST«^BIST0ftICA&  KVOCHSm— ANTIQUITIES. 

Naxks.      the  vulgar  name  of  Tartaryt  or  more  propeilf 

Tatary,  was  originally  extended  ovxr  tin-  vast  regions  lying  between 
Tibet,  China,  and  the  Arctic  ocean  ;  aiid  Irom  the  Black  Sea  in  tlic 
we&t,  to  the  utmost  bounds  ui'  tiorth  eastern  discovery  in  Asia.  As 
more  precise  knowledge  has  arisen)  the  northern  part  hu  acquired 
the  none  of  Sibeikf  while  the  southenn  in  some  mapt  of  recent 
date,  1b  known  by  the  appeUations  of  weatem  and  eastern  Tartary. 
Yet  even  in  this  part,  ^r!^ich  mic^ht  ir»ore  properly  be  styled  Central 
Asia,  the  Tntars,  proptrl;.'  ^,o  denoinlnatud  arc  few:  and  Ihc  most 
numerous  uibcb  being  Mon^uls  in  the  wcbt,  and  Mandshui^  in  the 
east  But  the  various  nations  subject  to  the  Chinese  have  not  been 
diecrimiiiated  with  the  accuracy  which  Pallas  and  other  travellers  hanr* 
employed  in  iUustraling  the  origin  of  those  sobject  to  Kussia. 

It  is  however  sufticienlly  clear,  horn  tlie  accounts  of  Du  Ilalde  and 
Pallas,  thai  the  Oelets,  or  Eiuts,  are  the  same  jx  ople  with  the  Kal- 
muks,  who  possess  the  regions  ol*  Gete  ai»d  i^iaie  iiucharia,  wiili  the 
parts  on  the  north  and  cast  of  Turfan  formerly  held  by  the  Ugurs  or 
Kygurs,  a  Finnish  nation  who  had  wandered  from  the  north.  The 
Kalkas  are  ako  Monguls,  as  arc  the  Oiloos  between  the  Chinese  vvall 
and  the  p^rcat  river  Hoan-ho.  It  is  evpially  ascertained  that  the  inha- 
bitwits  of  the  province  of  Nershinsk,  or  llussian  Daouria,  are  Ton- 
guses,  who  lirv  a  chief  bra!>ch  of  th»-  Mandshtirs*.  And  the  Ta^urs, 
or  Daouriuns,  subject  to  China  on  ihc  cahUiik  side  of  llic  f^reat  range 
caUed  Siolki»  are  also  Mandshurst  who  extend  to  the  eastern  occoiiy 
wfatie  in  Siberia^  the  Tongdses  spread  as  lar  west  v»  the  river 

•  Dec.  ilusk.  tome  vi.  253,  Stc. 
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Upon  the  whole  this  extensive  region  might  Boore  property  be 
called  MongoIm>  as  the  greater  number  of  tribw  arc  Monguls;  or  the 
western  pail  might  be  styled  Tatary,  the  middle  Mon^lia,  and  the 

eastern  Mands^uria.  The  two  latter  are  the  objects  of  the  present 
description  i  as  tluit  of  Independent  Tatary  will  be  found  filter  the  ac- 
count of  PeKia>  witii  wliicli  it  has  (as  now  limited)  iu  ail  ages  been 
connected. 

ExTSVT.  -  This  wide  and  interesting  portion  of  which 
has  repeatedly  sent  forth  its  swanns  to  deluge  the  arts  and  civilization 
of  Europe,  extends  from  the  72d°  of  lonc^itude  east  from  Greenwich, 

to  li  e  I'J.'th**,  a  space  of  not  Ifss  than  Fo"  of  longitude,  which  at  t\m 
medial  l.-titude  of  -lo**  will  yield  about  3100  j;e(>v graphical  miles.  The 
breadlu  Iroiu  tiio  noiihcni  iit>nuer  of  Tibet  to  tx»e  Russian  confines  is 
about  18^  or  1080  geoi^raphical  miles.  The  boundary  towards  Russia 
has\)een  already  described*  From  the  treaty  published  by  Du  Halde* 
it  appears  that  the  ri\er  Keifaetchit  being  the  nearest  to  the  liver 
Choma  (called  by  the  lUftlves  Ouroiion),  and  which  discliart^cs  itself 
into  the  i;reat  rivt-r  iSagaiien  Quia,  was  the  Chinese  dclinition  of  the 
boundary  between  the  empires ;  to  which  were  added  tlie  long  chain  of 
mountains  above  the  source  of  the  river  Keri)etchii  and  the  river 
Ergone  or  Argooo.  The  eastern  boundary  is  the  sea,  while  the 
southern  extends  along  the  great  Chinese  wall,  and  the  nordiem  limits 
of  Tibet.  Th.e  western  boundary  is  supplied  i)y  the  celebrated  moiiiitains 
of  iielur  Tag  or  tlie  Cloudy  Mountains,  which  divide  the  Ch.iaese 
empire  from  Balk,  and  the  Greater  Bucharia;  while  the  range  on  the 
west  of  the  lake  Palkati  separates  the  KalmukSj  subject  to  China}  from 
the  Kirguses  of  Independent  Tatary*  ^ 

OatGiNAL  Population.  The  on;^inal  popuhtioQ  of  central 
Asia,  appears  to  have  been  hidigenal,  so  far  as  the  most  ancient  records 
extend.  Part  of  the  ^vcst  was  held  by  the  Scytha;  of  antiquity,  seem- 
ingly a  Gothic  race,  wiio  were  subchud  or  expelled  by  the  Tatars  or 
Huns  from  the  east,  pressed  on  the  oilit.i'  sitle  by  the  Monguls.  Beyond 
the  latter  were  the  Afondshura,  who,  thougii  inferior  to  the  Monguls 
in  power*  yet  retain  tlieir  ancient  fxissessions,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  conquered  China.  At  j^rescnt,  the  chief  inhabitants  are  the 
Mandshiirs  of  the  cnsttrii  pmvinces ;  witli  the  tribes  denominated 
Kalkas,  Eluls,  and  .'vaiinnks,  who  aie  Mo?t;;iiIs  ;\!rcady  meniicncd. 
The  information  coucerulii}^  ceiitr;  1  .Vsiu,  m  indeed  very  lame  and 
defective ;  and  though  the  late  Russian  travellers  afibrd  a  few  hints,  yet 
the  jealousy  of  the  Clunesci  and  other  causes*  hate  contributed  to 
proIo:);.;our  ignorance  concerning  tliis  intereMiiK^  rec^iun. 

Proghkji'-iv!--  (ih.OGH APiiY.  Tlicvii^b  Ftoloiiiv  hnvc  laid  down 
with  some  (learee  of  accm'arv.thc  roiifUi  v  ol  tuc  Si. :  es  or  Liuie  Bucharia, 
tije  p»x)ga;}3ive  gtuf^rupiiv  oi  cenlr.J  Asiainuy  b:;  said  lo  commence  with 
the  travels  of  Marco  Foio,  in  the  end  of  the  thiiteeiuh  centugr.  Yet 
prior  to  this  ejiocli  the  victories  of  Ziti^is,  und  Ins  imniedt:ite  successors* 
having  cxcit.  I  t!;c  attention  of  Mui-ope,  t!:e  iViar  Piano  Cariiir.i  tra- 
velled a  c')u;,:.!erji.!c  v.  ay  iiUo  '1  atary,  And  found  the  eniptror  not  fur 
froju  the  iranllcis  uf  China,    i'iiis  envoy  wat»  ioliuwed  i>y  Iiubm(;uis» 

».  iv. 
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wliose  real  name  seems  to  haTe  been  Ruysbrocck,  and  w])o  appears  to 
have  visited  tbe  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Onon.  Biit  the  travels 
of  Polo  being  more  cxten»ive,  and  more  minotcly  dcscrih.d,  lie  i% 
jnstiv  rc,c:nr(icd  as  tiic  father  of  Tataric  g€0[rrni>hy,  and  \ns  description 
of  the  countries  to  the  north  of  Tibet,  mclucUng  Tungut*,  and  otlu  r 
names  which  have  vanished  from  modem  geogrxiphy,  is  not  a  httle 
interesting.  Yet  a  dissertation,  aided  by  the  most  I'ecent  researches, 
would  be  required  to  reduce  his  geog^phy  to  any  precision. 

*The  more  recent  accounts,  among  \vhich  may  be  mentioned  the 
travels  of  Geri)il!on,  published  by  Du  1  lalde,  and  those  of  licU,  with 
i^orne  hints  of  Pallas,  may  be  said  to  embrace  but  small  jwrtiops  of  tliis 
vast  territoryf.  The  imperfect  stute  of  knowl;  rlc;e  ronceriiii  v,^  this 
country  may  be  imagined,  when  even  D'Anvilic  iu.s  been  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  Marco  Polo  2 

HisTOKtcAL  Epochs.  The  chief  historical  epochs  of  this 
part  of  Asia  may  perhaps  be  more  ccrtJiiiily  ti-aced  in  the  Chinese 
annals,  than  in  any  other  documents.  The  Hi-st  appearance  of  the 
}h:ns  or  Tatar',  may  beobser\e<!  in  the  paters  (>!*  Romnn  hislor)'.  The 
annals  of  the  Mod^uIs,  the  most  importaia  nation,  faintly  illuminate 
the  pages  of  Abulgasi,  whence  it  would  appear,  that  prior  to  Zingis, 
there  was  only  one  celebrated  chan  named  Oguz,  who  seems  to  have 
flourished  about  the  1 30th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Tbe  reigns  of 
Zingis  2nd  Ttmnr  are  stiffirieruly  knrwn  in  rcner-.d  hi=;ton';  hut  the 
di%'isions  of  tV.cir  conquefets,  itnd  the  di  .'^ -ntious  oi  their  successors, 
have  now  almost  annihilated  the  power  oi  the  Monguls,  who  beinjj 
partly  subject  to  China,  and  partly  to  Russia,  it  is  scarcely  conceiiiible 
that  they  can  again  distuib  the  peace  of  their  ncigitboura. 

AwTiciyi TIES.  Few  antiquities  remain  to  illustr  ate  the  power 
of  the  Monguls.  Karirtim,  orCaracorum,  ah o  called  Hclin  by  the 
Chinese,  the  capit./l  c  iiy  of  the  Mongolian  po->ver,  is  now  so  far  obli- 
terat<d,  tliat  geographers  dispute  conceniiu^  ils  silualicn,  D'Anrille 
]>lacing  it,  with  a  confession  of  uncertahity,  on  the  river  Ongin, 
while  otiiere  assign  the  hanks  of  the  Orchoii,  abot:t  150  nritish  milciit 
to  the  north-west.  It  is  probable,  that  wheu  this  region  shall  be 
more  folly  explos^d  by  travellers,  several  louibs,  temples,  and  otlici" 
remains  of  aniit^uiiy,  may  be  discovered. 

*  This  appean  to  have  be«n  the  country  immediately  to  the  north-nest  of 
the  Chinese  province  of  Sfaensi.  See  Fontcr*«  Hist.  Voy.  and  Dis.  in  the 

Kor.h,  p  107. 

t  The  notes  to  the  ilUtaue  Cer.eaogHquti  dct  I'uUirst  Lc;\lc,  \7Z''\  8/ i.  j  .i.  i 
aot  be  forgotten  amidtt  the  few  ma'.eriaU. 
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RELlGIOir.  —G  ovF  R      r  \  t. — i.  a  ws. — popULATIOV*'— ARMT«^POLt« 
TICAL  lMPOaTAMC£  AND  Bii^LATIONS. 

.  Rbligiow.  the  religion  most  imivenally  diffused  lo  this 
pait  of  AflU*  is  what  has  been  called  Shamanism,  or  ihc  belief  in 
aupreme  author  of  nature^  who  governs  the  universe  by  the  agency  of 
numerous  infetior  spirits  of  gjKit  power.  The  Kalkas  were  accustomed 
to  acknowledge  a  living  Lama,  or  great  spirit  embodied ;  a  form  of 
superstition  which  will  be  better  illustrated  in  tiie  account  of  Tibet*. 

GovBRitMBHT.  The  government  was  formerly  monarducdt 
wiUi  a  strong  mixture  of  aristociacfi  and  even  of  democnicf .  At 
|Mreaent|  it  is  conducted  by  princes,  who  pay  homage  to  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  receive  Clnnese  titles  of  honour ;  but  many  of  the  ancient 
forms  are  yet  retained.  Thouiijii  writin.u:  be  not  unknown  among  the 
MoiigulS)  yet  the  laws  appear  to  be  chieQy  traditional. 

Population,  Of  the  population  of  these  regions  it  a  dfficult 
to  form  any  precise  ideas.  As  the  numerous  tril)es  subject  to  Russia^ 
are  found,  under  splendid  appelladons)  to  present  but  a  slender  number 
of  iivJI  'fluuls,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  nillllons,  it  may  perhaps  l>e 
reasonable  to  infer,  that  amidst  the  wide  dcscrls  and  baiTen  mountains 
of  central  Asia,  therc  do  nut  inhabit  above  six  millions. 

A  pm|x;r  counieration  would  indeed  depend  upon  autlientic  inquiries 
into  the  state  of  the  various  tribes.  The  countrjr  of  the  Mandsburs 
i^>  h>  the  Chinese)  divided  into  three  great  governments.  1.  That  of 
Chinya!!^,  comprising  Leaodong,  surround' d,  in  part,  by  a  sti-ong 
barrier  of  wo<xl.  The  chief  town  isChinvaiv<,  alsu  called  Mu^ck-n  by 
the  Mandsiiurs,  slill  a  considerable  place,  w  'lih  itniuiiboieum  of  Kunchi, 
regarded  as  the  conqueror  of  China,  and  the  founder  of  the  I'eigning 
familyf.  3.  The  government  of  Kiren-Oula,  which  extends  &r  to  the 
north<ast»  where  tlicrc  are  many  forests  and  deserts  on  both  sides  of 
the  f:;rcat  vV.  ^  i  Sai-uliLn.  Kirem,  liic  capital,  stands  on  the  river  Son- 
pan,  A\  hich  f  ills  iiUo  the  Sagallcn  or  Amur,  and  was  the  residence  of 
the  Mvindhliur  i^^  noral.  who  aclcd  as  viceroy |.  3.  The  govtrunicnt  of 
Tbilchicar,  uo  c^ucfi,  fioa»  a  town  recently  founded  on  the  Konni  Quia, 
^vhere  a  Chinese  garrison  is  stationed,  llie  Russians  call  this  province 
Daouria,  from  the  tribe  Tagouri^  who  possess  a  great  part  of  thb 

*  A  curious  account  of  the  reli^'mn  of  the  ^Tonrfiils  rr.-:-.  lie  fonnd  in  xht 
r'  x'li  vfilume  of  the  Dccouirrtet  J{us*es.  The  ^^Ilui  ^.  u:  pu^^^i,  urc  ihc  ^•.k"'^* 
of  1  ibet,  and  t'.ic  other  features  sccm  to  corrc»pona. 

t  i,a  Croix,  ii.  4  Du  Ualdc,  iv.  7. 
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territory.  The  western  boundaiy  is  the  river  Ar;^n,  llie  frontier 
between  Russia  and  China  is  a!so  marked  in  the  treaty  by  anotl-.er 
river,  the  Kerbctchi,  which  «5ecn^s  to  ha\c  v:inishcd  IVom  i*ecent  maps. 
These  pmvinccs  having  been  ihe  seat  oi'  liie  Maiidshur  monaixhy 
beibre  the  conquest  of  Cbina^  have  ance  that  event  remained  subject 
to  their  ancient  sovereigns. 

In  this  division  may  also  be  named  Corea,  which  has  for  many 
centuries  nrknowledged  the  authority  of  China,  and  which  boasts  a 
cnnsidcr.'.bK-  jwtpulation.  'I'hc  lan!;ua^i.-,  u(  corciin^^^  to  I)ii  Iljidc,  difiVrs 
from  the  Ciiiiiesc,  and  from  wliat  he  calls  the  Tataric,  pmbably  the 
MandshUT.  That  writer  may  be  consulted  for  a  more  particular 
account  of  this  extensive  province;  the  geography  of  which  stin  remains 
rather  doubtful. 

To  the  west  arc  various  tribes  of  Mon^ula ;  as  the  Kalkas ;  those 
around  Koko  Nor,  or  the  Bhie  Lake>  who  are  also  called  Oelcls,  Eluts, 
or  Kaimuks,  the  terms  only  implyin.t^  particular  Mony^ul  branches. 
The  Eluts  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  two  dtstruciivc  wars  ai^aiii.st 
the  Chinese,  in  1730  and  17S7 ;  and  their  oontKisch,  or  great  chau,  has 
disappeared.  Their  country  may  be  considered  under  three  divtwms. 
1.  That  part  called  Gete  even  to  the  time  of  Timur,  which  some 
regard  as  the  country  of  the  ancient  Maysaf^etx,  towan^  tlir  Inkrs  of 
Palkati,  Balkasli  or  Tcnt;is,  and  Zuizan.  'I'hc  cotitaisch  uv.d  chirfly 
to  reside  at  iiurcas  or  ilrga,  on  ihc  river  iii,  which  ilows  litjin  Uic 
iOiiOi-eart,  isA  the  take  of  fialkash.  3.  Utde  Bucharia,  so  called  to 
diattnguish  it  from  the  Greater  Bucharia,  which  is  subject  to  the 
Usbccka,  a  Tataric  nation ;  but  the  people  of  Little  Bucharia  arc  an 
industrious  race  of  distinct  origin,  who  are  little  tiiin«rlcd  witli  tt  ;  ir 
Kalmuk  or  >fonr''\il  lords,  3.  The  counlrits  of  'riirfan  lo  tlic  i.Oitli 
oi  the  lake  caiicrl  Lok  Nor,  and  that  of  Charail  or  Hanii  to  the  east, 
vegiona  little  known,  and  surrounded  with  wide  deserts*.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  may  perhaps  be  found,  that  the  Mandsluirs  are  the  most 
populous  race  ;  and  that  the  Monguls,  though  diffused  through  a  vast 
ten-itory,  ran  harcily  l>oust  the  name  of  a  ivation.  The  KirguseSi  or 
Tatai-s  pmpcr  of  tlie  west,  arc  confined  lo  a  small  and  urifcrtiit  districi; 
and  may  more  properly  be  considered  as  belongiug  tu  iudcpcnde»t 
Tatary. 

AawT.  It  is  probable  that  this  pait  of  the  Chinese  empire  mif^ht 
muster  a  large  but  ineiTectual  army  ;  and  amidst  modern  tactics  i  lul 
weapons  little  needs  be  apprcIicndLd  fix)m  a  new  dckit^e  of  Mongid 
barbarians.  If  the  various  li  ibes  of  Mandshui-s,  Mon^uis,  and  Tatars 
wtre  to  coalese  \uider  ^oinf  chief  of  r^ix*at  ht)!litt<  t!'c  polltlcril  im- 
poitanceand  rciatioii^  of  ccnU'al  Abia  nii.^hl  rcsuiiic  iheii  former  Line  ; 
W  their  interests  are  now  so  various  and  discmtlant,  that  wtiile  the 
empires  of  Russia  and  China  exist,  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  con- 
nected with  the  policy  of  these  powerful  states. 

•  .Ser  rem:irks  on  the  jreop-aphy  of  tlici^tr  coiin'ries  in  »hc  accpuv.'  of  Great 
Bucharia.  i  unan  is  commonly  inciudcfl  r.i  Little  uuciiu.ria;  aiiu  Gcri-  is  ^iir 
.SnpDci^aria  of  the  Kiis;:ians.  Saon^.-.r ht  nvr.  ns  the  left  hand,  as  iKrv.-  tribes 
adoring  tovravd*  th«  cast,  call  Tibet  Barmtaiut  Qt  the  region  on  the  right. 
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MAKNKRS  AND  rt'STOMS  T  AKGrAGE. — T.TTERATUBS*— CITIES  AVB 

TOWNS*— SlANUFACTUttES  AND  COMMERCK* 

Maxnfi^s  akd  Custom??.  THE.  manners  and  customs  of  tlie 
Mon^^;ub  have  been  already  briefly  ticscribcd  in  the  account  of  Asi.uic 
Russia.  Du  Ilalde  observes  that  tlicsc  wandering  nations  "  appear 
always  contented,  and  free  from  care ;  of  a  happy  temper,  and  a  gay 
humour,  alwa}  s  disposed  to  laughter*  never  thoughtful,  never  melan- 
choly." And  he  adds  wliat  reason  can  they  have  to  l>c  so  ?  they  have 
ncitlKT  ndghbours  to  please,  nor  enemies  to  fear,  nor  great  people  to 
court ;  and  are  free  from  difficiilt  business,  or  coasimined  occupation, 
delighting  themselves  only  in  tlie  chace,  in  fishing,  and  various  €xer» 
dscs  in  which  thqr very  skilful*.** 

The  Mandshurs,  who  here  deserve  particular  notice,  are  litUe  distin- 
q^uishal)le  in  their  mannei-s  from  the  Moiigiils.  By  the  account  of  the 
Jesuits,  they  have  no  temples,  nor  idols,  but  worship  a  supreme  being, 
whom  ih.y  style  emperor  of  heaven.  But  probably  their  real  n-ced  is 
ShaJiiunism,  or  a  kind  of  rational  polytheism,  not  unknown  Id  tlic  Jews, 
who  admitted)  as  ap^iears  from  Daniel,  great  angels  or  spirits,  as  pro* 
tectors  of  empires.  Of  the  three  grand  nations  perhaps  die  Mandshurs 
may  be  regarded  as  approachii^  the  nearest  to  civilization,  especially 
f  ince  their  romjtie^i  of  Chinn:  and  their  advancement  must  linvc  been 
g;x;ater,  since  the  late  emjxror  ordered  the  best  Chinese  l/0(;',s  to  be 
translated  into  the  Mandshur  language.  Yet  the  Ciiincsc  retain  givat 
rjitipatliy  against  their  conquerors,  whom  they  despise  as  a  filthy  race 
'  of  savages.  The  Mandshurs  are  of  a  more  robust  fivrm,  with  counte- 
nances less  expressive ;  and  the  feet  of  their  women  are  not  disfigured  . 
Vhr  xhc.^c  cS  tlie  Cluncse.  The  head  dress  of  this  sex  consists  of 
n  (  urai  and  ;;rliiiciai  ilowers.  The  geiiertd  raiment  is  tlie  samis  as  tho 
Clunesef. 

Lakguacz.  The  thre^  languages  of  the  Mandshurs,  Monguls, 
and  Tatars,  radically  difler  from  each  other.  M.  Laogles  published 
at  Parir.,  t '    it  ten  years  ago,  a  prosjiectus  of  an  intendol  dictionary  of 

the  Mandslair  l>ni,--.i.i;re.  in  r.  liic  Ii  he  pronounces  it  the  inost  lenmed 
r.'jd  pel  feci  of  thu  Tutaric  idioms,  not  excepting  tiiat  of  Tihc  l,  t!iou;<h 
^  ivA  wriacn  till  tliv  bir^^Inning  c  f  tlie  seventeenth  centuiy,  wlieu  the 
laonaiLU  c'lurged  b,otnc  literati  to  design  letters  after  those  of  the 
Monsjuls.  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  Ugurs,  which,  to  the  eye  of 
M.  Luii;^'ies  ssemed  to  spricg  fix>m  the  Stranghelo,  or  ancient  Syriac 

*  Du  lUkle,  iv.  Z2.  t  Staontoa»  ii.  m 
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Yet  from  the  account  of  this  author,  it  appears*  that  the  Mandshur 
giummar  presents  1500  groups  of  syilabtesy  which  he  has  analysed 
Sito  tueDtf-iiine  letters;  of  which  the  greater  part  have  three  forms, 
a«  they  haiipeii  to  appear,  in  the  hcginniBgt  middle,  or  end  of  a 
word. 

LiTKRATURE.  Ofthc  nativc  literature  of  the  ' Mandshui-s, 
little  is  Iviiown,  except  tliat  a  code  of  laws  was  draw  n  up  by  the  order  of 
oiic  ui  the  mouarchs,  prior,  it  is  believed,  to  tlie  conquest  of  China. 
The  imported  literature,  by  the  tranalatioD  of  Chinese  works,  must  be 
T'flreiidfrftMiPi 

Cities  and  Towns.  This  extensive  portion  of  Asia  contains 
several  cities  and  towns,  generally  constructed  of  wood,  and  of  litiJc 
antiquity  ur  duration.  These  shall  be  briefly  mentioned,  passing  from 
the  West  towards  tlie  east. 

Ill  little  Bucharia  appear  the  cidea  of  Cashgar,  Yarkand,  Kotun, 
and  Karia.  Cashgar  was  formerly  a  remarkable  town,  gWing  name  to 
a  considerable  kingdom,  the  limits  of  which  nearly  corresponded  with 
Little  Br.charia*.  This  town  thou.i^h  fallen  from  its  ancient  splendor, 
still  ri  taius  some  commerce.  Yarkand  stands  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  which,  after  a  long  easterly  course,  falls  into  tl;c  lake  oi  1-opt. 

Tttrian,  the  capital  of  a  detached  principality,  is  a  considerable 
town,  which  used  to  be  frequented  by  the  merchants  passing  from 
Persia  to  China.  Hami,  Chan/i,  or  according  to  ot'ners  Chamil,  givca 
name  to  a  <;mull  district,  i:i  the  immense  desert  of  Cobi,  and  according 
to  Dii  I^Ialci',-,  is  a  small  but  ;> -;m;;ous  place^.  Homj  towns  occur 
further  to  ihe  south,  but  seemin|^iy  are  only  usual  stations  for  Lents, 
the  Monguls  pa-fening  the  nomadic  Ufc. 

The  ancient  city  of  Karakum  has  vanished,  as  already  mentioned : 
but  to  the  east  of  the  great  desert,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Cisina, 
several  Mong^ul  town  appear  in  the  maps.  Coucou  seems  to  be  the 
Couchan  of  Du  Halde,  a  small  town  scr.ted  on  a  hill  near  a  river  which 
fails  iutothe  Hoan-ho.    The  others  are  yet  more  inconsiderable. 

Tijc  couiury  of  the  Mandbluub  contains  many  villages  and  cities,  as 
Hotun  Sagalian  Oula,  so  called  from  ii:>  po.>jtion  on  that  river,  in  the 
country  of  the  Tahouria,  modernized  Daonrla ;  likewise  i  itchikar, 
already  mentioned,  witii  Meri;uen,  Petouna,  Kirin  Oub,  and  l\iiiRouta. 
On  the  north  and  east  of  tt.c  c;iT.;t  livtr  .Amur  scaiCw-ly  tlie  vtHtige  of 
a  viiLi:_;L-  a;^[>ears.  Of  tiiose  here  enumerated  IVtvuna  ov  Pi-t-r.-,  uas, 
in  the  time  of  Du  liuldc,  chieHy  inhabited  by  AMaiiubluir  i3</iu!er'>  aiid 
exiles,  under  the  command  of  a  Ueutenaiu-st^neral.  Ningouta  was  al^so 

*  Hiitoire  des  Taurs,  388. 

t  According  to  Petis  de  la  Crair,  in  his  I  irnrd  notes  on  Shereseddiw, 
Yarkand  in  cr.ly  anothtr  T.amc  for  Cufchgar;  bur  'hi:,  n?jir.i'»n  sf:  nin  ccjifuted 
by  the  letter cl'  lUvJ  Chinese  general.  See  IndcpJi.clMit  i  utarv.  Kjiun,  whence 
perhaf>s  cotron  derives  Us  namc»  is  alio  called  Chatc«n,  and  wr as  a  flourishing 
«ity  in  the  l^v:  coirair.'.    IJcnilnk,  IDA. 

i  Oroftler,  iu  h;*  Uescripiioa  of  China,  i.  336»  ^ivca  an  interesting  account 
of  Hamt,  which  is  abom  half  a  league  in  circumference,  with  two  beautiful 
g.ites.  It  sraruU  in  a  fertile  y)l.iln,  v.  atcrwil  hy  a  river,  shcl.cretl  by  hi!!s  on  the 
iinrh.  1  he  gardens  and  fitkh  arv  fii,r;£U(fui:  ailil  U«e  abates  arc  tumid,  buc 
the  UiasxgncL  ^4rcro  fabuloirs. 
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the'  reaidcncci  of  «  Mandslnir  geiienl»  and  tfie  waft  of  a  oonadmblg 

trade,  pai'ticularly  in  the  celebrated  plant  called  ginseng,  which  abounds 
ill  the  neighbourhood.  Sagaiian  Oula*  Hotun  signifies  the  city  of 
the  black  river»  and  is  the  chkf  Mandshur  aetttement  oo  that  uohld 

8ti'e?!nt. 

Tile  cliief  city  orCurea  is  Kinkatao,  of  which  we  may  be  &aid  uuly  Lo 
knofir  the  name. 

Tr  AOS.  The  prindpal  Cfade  of  the  Mandshur  country  copanta 
in  ^nsen^,  and  pearls,  found  in  many  rivers  which  £iUs  into  the  Amur* 
ExcL'!!  iU  }K)i*ses  may  nlso  be  cln'^sccl  among  the  cv|X)its.  Cashgar 
"v»\i.s  fui-nK-rly  cekhriii  -d  fot-  mmk  and  goldj.  The  other  to\ms  are 
rather  sLaiioiis  iur  merchants,  than  seaU»  of  commerce.  But  the 
emporia  of  Ihc  Ruaslan  trade  wkh  China  must  not  be  ixpM&if  beini^ 
on  the  Russian  side  Zuruchaitu  on  the  river  AigooDf  and  Kiachta; 
opposing  to  which,  oD  tlie  Chineae  fiontiert  are  concapondent  staliona 
erected  of  wood. 

•  In  the  Mandshur  language,  Oi:la  signifies  a  rivev,  as  in  the  Chinese 
Kiang.  Du  Hatde,  tv.  530.  Pira  impIie.->  tlic  same.  In  the  Mongul  Mtartn  U 
a  river;  Alin  a  mountai:),  ■s\'^yi  TabaLan;  Hata  U  a  rock.  In  the  Tatar  or 
Turkish  Ihg  is  a  mouiiCaiin,  Uaria  a  river. 

t  Du  Halde,  iv.  19. 

\  Corci  o  pr^ntuues  li^oUl,  5-ilver,  iron,  beautiful  yellow  varnish,  and  while 
paper,  ginseng:  with  smati  horses  about  three  feet  hi^^bi  crmiue,  beaver, and 
ibtsUaalt.  Du  Ualdc,  iv.  55^ 
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CLIMATE  AND  SSA90ffS.^TACE  OF  THE  COVNTRV.^SOIL  AKD 
AGmCULTVRE— RIVERS*— LAKE9.— B(OUNTAIirS«^rOREST8.— 
BOTANT. —  7:oni.nGV.~l||irBRAI,0«T«— XIVBRAL  WATBR5.-^1^A- 
TBRAL  CURIOSITIKS. 

Clivatb.  though  the  ptndlel  of  central  Asia,  correspond 
witb  that  of  Fnaicei  and  part  of  Spiiio,  yet  the  height,  and  snows  of 

the  mounlainous  ridqcs  occasion  a  dei^cc  and  coniiniiancc  of  cold, 
little  to  !)c  expected  [nmi  other  circumstances.  Id  climate  and  pro- 
ductions it  16  however  iar  su|H;noi'  lo  Siberia. 

Face  or  the  Country.  The  apptrarance  of  this  extensive  region 
U  diversafied  with  all  the  grand  features  of  nature,  extensire  chains  of 
noumaina,  In^  rivers,  and  lakes.  But  the  most  singular  feature  is 
that  \^t  elevated  plain,  supported  like  a  t?.hlc,  by  the  mountains  of  Tibet 
in  the  south,  and  Ahnian  chain  in  the  north,  from  the  mountiiins  of 
Bciur  Tag  in  the  west,  to  ihosc  that  bound  ihe  Kalk^s  in  the  cast. 

Plain  of  Asia.  TIjis  prodigious  phiin,  tau  most  elevated 
continuous  region  on  the  globes  is  intersected  by  some  chains  of  moon* 
tains,  and  the  vast  deserts  of  Col)i  and  Shamo,  by  others  considered 
aa  the  same,  the  former  being  the  Mongu],  the  latter  the  Chinese 
name.  Destitute  of  plants  and  \ratcr,  it  is  cIunp-ciT-us  for  horses,  but 
is  ^ely  passed  with  camels.  Little  has  lu  id'ied  V)  0!;r  knowledge 
of  central  Asia  since  DMiiville  di^ev,  up  hi^  maps,  from  the  materials 
fiimtsbed  by  tlic  Jesuits  in  China,  in  vrhich  it  would  seem,  that  tin's 
desert  extends  from  about  tlie  80*th  of  east  longitude  from  Green* 
ulch,  to  about  the  1  lO'st,  being  SO*  of  lonn^itude,  which,  in  the  lat* 
Df  40*,  may  lie  I3S0  geoi^raphical  miles:  but  in  lids  wide  extent  arc 
Os^KC^,  or  fertile  spots,  and  even  re<;ions  of  consideraljle  extent.  Oti 
tiic  other  handt  tlic  main  dcseit  sejuls  fortli  several  uoiTcn  branches  in 
various  diseclioos. 

Agriculture.  Among  the  soutiieni  Mandshurs,  and  tlie 
people  of  Little  Bucharia,  agriculture  is  not  wholly  neglected,  nor  is 
wheat  un  unlmown  har^est.    'l'I:e  ',o  extensive  a  portion  of  the 

earth,  m:iy  be  supp.jv-d  to  be  intiiitciy  vurious;  but  the  prcdomi* 
uatin^  subst&uce  is  black  sand. 

Rivers.  The  most  important  river  is  that  called  by  il'.c 
Rnasians  the  Amur,  by  the  Mandshurs,  Sagatian  Quia.  The  A.niir 
i.s  deservedly  classed  amon^g  t!ie  lar;^esr  r  v  -  s:  rising  near  t!ie  Vab- 
Inr.oi  niowntivlas,  wl^ere  it  is  fii.-l  kn<>v,  :i  i)v  Ci.r  n:.i>H  %  cf  Xer'-s;!  iind 
\:;;o(;;i,  a!id  pursuing  an  easterly  Cajuisc  oi  <\l'.,c.i  I  '  i*i:;isli  niiU's. 
Tii^  Amur  .s  the  j^rand  receptacle  v(  the  Af<H'<>''".j''  - 

V'-;..  II.  0 
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u  hich  the  most  considerable  is  fhe  Songari,  which  itself  receives  tfie 
large  river  Nonni.  The  Russian  waters  of  Sc]inj5a,  and  Irtish  also 
pervade  a  part  of  central  Asia.    The  rivtr  of  Yarkaiid,  perhaps  the 

Dechnrdcs  of  Plf)Ioniy,  has  a  consideraljlc  t oiir^u  bLfore  it  enters  the 
lake  of  Lop.  The  Hi,  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  Balkasli,  in  noted 
ai  Tataric  hiBtor)-. 

Laxss.  Some  of  the  lakes  are  of  great  extent,  as  those  of 
Balkash,  cm*  Tetigisi  and  Zatzsn,  each  about  150  miles  in  length. 
Next  is  die  Koko  Not,  by  some  calK  d  Hol.o  Nor,  or  the  blue  IsJiCy 
M  hifh  9;ives  name  to  a  tribe  of  the  Mon^ils.  JS/br  is  the  MongtiJ  term 
for  a  kd.c,  which,  by  tli  -  M;tndshui-s.  h  styled  Oitio. 

MorMTAiNs.  The  vubL  laii^cs  ol  raounuuiis  which  intersect 
central  Asia  have  never  been  scientifically  described,  and  few  of  them 
have  even  received  extensive  and  appropriated  appellations.  It  is 
hif^iily  probable  that  some  of  tliesc  ran^  far  exceed  the  Alps  in 
heip^lit,  as  Pal!  *s  thinks  that  Klhtirz,  the  simimil  of  the  Canrnsian 
chaui,  is  higher  tlum  .\h>nt  lihuu::  antt  proluhly  the  mountains  of 
Asia  arc  on  as  grand  a  scale  astiie  rivers,  and  other  features  of  nature. 
On  the  west  the  great  chain  called  Imatis  by  the  ancients,  the  Belur 
Tag',  or  dark  mountains  of  tlie  nL.tl\'es,  runs  from  north  to  soutli* 

In  the  eastern  country  of  the  Mandshurs,  the  ridges  of  mountalna 
arc  Inirl  down  in  the  snme  direction. 

Tiic  cl'.ief  diffVuIties  attend  tiiose  in  the  centre.  Tliosc  ou  tiie 
Kubbian  fmniier  have  been  well  dcsciibeci ;  I)Ut  of  the  noiUiem  iuour»- 
tainsof  Tibet,  and  die  sources  of  die  Ganges,  our  knowledge  remains 
imperfect.  Stilt  &inter  light  falls  on  the  ridr^  which  nin  in  an 
easterly  and  westerly  directioii  to  the  noith  of  the  j^reat  desert.  It  has 
already  been  obser\ed,  in  describinjj^  the  mount nitis  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
ihcvl  t!ie  {^reat  inount;un  of  nof;xIo,  {>;ives  souire  to  the  Lppv  r  Irt:sh, 
and  nuist  therefore  be  that  dclinculed  in  Arrowsmiih'.s  map  ol  Ai>ia,  at 
longitude  94®,  and  latitude  47".  Thence  a  chain  runs  north-west 
called  the  Golden  mountain,  bein;;  t!ie  main  Alt<*ian  rid^ef  white  to 
the  south-east  passes  a  ra;u;c  called  Chiinj^ai.  A  ridge  passing  to  the 
west  is  by  the  Tatare  cul!t  l  Ala-Tau.  and  sometimes  Alkikoohu  or 
the  Chequered  mountain.  1-iom  the  Arakoola,  or  AUakooia,  tJit  river 
Hi  runs  to  ihc  noi-iii'. 

Further  iUustmtions  of  this  curious  and  obscure  subject  may  be* 
derived  from  the  map  published  by  IsIeniefT,  a  Russian  ofltcer,  of  a 
great  part  of  western  Tataryf.  It  ia,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  ranj^^es  of  mountains,  wliich  oufWit  to  have  been  f!c!i!>eat«d  with  as 
much  })recision  as  the  rivers,  are  ratner  faintly  indic«'.cil.  ]"':'.ss:nf'^  in 
silence  the  smaller  mountains  named  in  this  map,  %th;cii  are  very 
numerous,  some  remaiks  may  be  offered  on  the  larger  chains.  That 
of  Bogdo  runs  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  about  a  degree 

*  Tooke's  Russia,  i.  149. 

t  Major  Kennell  is  inctined  to  lend  litde  credit  to  the  Russian  maps,  bccnuse 
there  is,  as  he  conceives,  an  error  of  live  degree  of  lonj^itudc,  Sum&rcanil,  f.»r 

instanrf,  Ij-i!',-^        laI  #!^on*  lou^.  sixty-nine  degree's  from  Lc  tfloTi,  his^od  of 
sixty-t  i;r  ti!-;;!  .^  .s.    But  ai  this  mode  of  arguinp,  Ptokmy  woeid  not  dt^vrvc 
to  be  once  quoted;  ai\d  the  Husfian  insps  sec ;  i     u  the  coatrsty,  preferable 
to  aU  Qxhsn,  tiU  actual  observations  can  be  employed. 
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mA  &  half  from  the  lake  Lop,  or  Lok  Nor.  The  chief  Altaian  chain 
passes  in  a  more  northerly  tUrcciion,  tcmiinating  towunls  liic  cast  at 
the  lake  of  L'psa,  wlv.-ncc  it  pi-occecls  north-west  towards  the  lake  of 
Altyn;  tliL-n  bcndujg  hoiith-west,  forms  the  bouiithay  between  the 
IlusbUii  ulid  Chinese  cni]>wcs.  liul  us  the  grculcr  Altai  has  hulc 
connection  with  that  extensive  frontier,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
PallaSyand  Pennant  have  judic  iously  assigned  the  name  of  Altaian  chain 
to  the  prodif^ious  ridj;x;  which  divides  the  Russian  empire  from  tiie 
Chinese*.  iHleniefl*  marks  tlic  lessc  r  Altai  as  iH-inj*'  also  denominated 
Chatii.  or  ClK;!t;ii  :  anf]  rontiniiLS  ihc  l-.us.^i^i  IVuntie  r  to  the  west,  by 
the  choiu  u[  Llutv  i  ttj^  whence  several  rivera  ilow  inio  llic  Irtish.  He 
also  lays  down  a  rang;e,  called  Algidym  ^ano,  in  the  country  of  the 
Kh  !:^iscs  of  the  middle  hoixl. 

The  cimn  of  Changai  brandies  out  at  the  further  termination  of  the 
grciil  Altai,  passinp^  south-east,  as  already  mentionecl.  The  mountains 
of  Mali  an  f>jxK;eed  in  ;ui  o])po:iitf  dir*  rtion  en  south  of  the  lake  of 
Upsa,  ixi^d  Uie  river  Te^.  iJ<JL^vcen  ti»e  lake  Zaii^ii  and  Cashgar  m\: 
many  rocky  hiUs»  the  chief  i-m-.^ch  seem  to  be  those  of  Chamar  Dafanu 
and  AjagUi  to  the  aouthand  west  of  that  lake;  and  the  snowy  range  of 
Moaart  running  east  and  west  to  the  north  of  Cashgar,  uikI  continuecl 
by  a  still  '^rearer  chi  ifi  that  of  Alak,  also  called  'l\  rck  Dalwn ;  and 
towards  the  south  iklur  Tar^:,  or  the  Cloudy  Mountains.  This  last 
seems  to  i-epresent  liie  imaus  of  the  ancients ;  while  the  range  of  Mus 
Tag,  accordii^  lo  lalenieff,  runs  easst  and  west  in  the  thirty-eighth 
degree  of  Satitude,  giving  source  to  several  rivers  which  flow  north  into  ' 
that  of  Iricen,  or  Yarkand.  Ptolemy,  indeed,  delineates  the  highest 
part  of  the  Imaus  in  the  same  diixxition,  ai^d  derives  from  it  the  sources 
of  the  Indus,  and  Gan.;es;  which  Inst  river  modem  discovery  dc(!ures 
from  a  ymx^  four  de^^rees  more  to  the  south.  IslenieiV  himself  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Ui  a  similar  en  or,  when  he  derives  the  sources  of  the  Sy« 
and  Amui  or  Sifaon  and  Jihon,  from  Belur  Tagi  or  the  Cloudy  Moun- 
tains, omitting  a  parallel  range  about  two  degrees  more  to  the  \  t ; 
yet  the  space  between  these  two  supposed  ranges  seems  idly  filled  up 
by  w!i.!t  i  i  called  the  pkin  of  Pamer;  and  perhaps  the  Kussian  jjco- 
grapuy  is  preferable.  A«:cojdin'^  to  IslenieiV,  whose  plain  nu<p  n>ay 
be  preferred  to  any  scientific  theories,  the  range  of  Argjun,  or  Ai^  iu, 
and  Karatau  runs  north-west  and  southeast,  between  the  Sihon  and  the 
Talas ;  while  tlmt  of  Aktau  runs  south-west  on  the  south  of  the  Syr>  or 
Sihoat  ^ 

.  *  When  the  Altai  juins  this  grand  boundary,  it  is  called  the  Chatai,  or 
Les^r  Altai.  Hence  CathalM  chain  might  be  preferable. 

t  The  Allakoola  of  Mr.  TooKe  is  laid  down  h\  Islcnic::'  as  the  ca'^tcm  pr.rt 
of  the  Miuart  range,  on  the  north  of  Little  Bucharia.  But  the  Musart  of 
Pallas  muse  pase  in  a  different  direction. 

Some  ii  .tle  addiiional  information  may  he  collected  from  the  ftnirth  voIiHUe 
of  Dii  H:ilf!e.  }Ie  o'.)«;erves,  p.  23,  that  the  ri\  cr  t'f  K:.!kj,  whence  tlie  riamr 
of  the  K.aikas,  riic*  in  a  famous  niountaiu  called  Sueiki,  or  Siolki.  This  name 
mzy  therefore  be  applied  to  the  ridge  which  divides  the  Kalkas  fr«Mn  Chinese 
I).->.f-'iiria  The  river  Sniv.;ari,  p.  92,  rises  in  the  mnuntain  Champc,  (Chan 
si^iutirs  a  mountain,)  famous  as  the  ori^nal  border  of  the  Mand&htirs,  and 
■aid  to  be  always  covered  with  snow,  whence  its  name  whic^  signifies  the 
white  moimtaia*  This  appeUstion  may  be  apj^cd  to  the  ridge  which  runs 
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The  i^rL;,t  m'€v%  of  Onon  and  Atvoon,  witli  others  that  flow  in  an 
opjKHitL-  (liicclion  inlotlic-  Sc-lin'^;i. rise-  from  the  iiigh  ridccc  of  Hochondo, 
tlic  suiimvitsof  which  consist  of  latvc  rocks  ht  apt-d  on  carh  other  in 
su<:cesbive  tciraccs.  There  as-c  two  vast  cavities,  or  abysseti,  m  iih  per^ 
pcnclicular  sides,  and  small  lakes  at  the  bottom,  which  rtcoive  the 
mdtitig  snows,  and  give  source  to  torrents  which  precipitate  themselves 
■with  a  terrible  noise  aniidst  tlie  disjointed  rocks.  This  rid}^  is  clothed 
Mith  perpetual  smw;  aii'l,  itfu  r  (li  vifliiv^  the  riviis  of  Riis»-:i::ii  D:>.ouria 
froi^i  those  that  How  iiuo  the  Buikal,  passes  soulh-wcst)  and  joiDS  an 
icy  chain  which  runs  into  Mongolia*. 

There  are  some  forests  near  the  rivers:  but  in  general  the  extreme 
elevaito  and  sandy  soil  of  central  Asia  render  trees  as  rate  as  In  the 
deserts  of  Africa. 

But  AW.  of  the  1»lpnr  of  tho  whole  rcntrs!  part  of  A^i.', 
iiuiudip.i;  the  vast  territories  of  Cliinese  Tataiy,  unci  Tibet,  wc  air  .us 
yel  in  a  miUis)er  totaiiy  ijjnorant.  No  European  naturalist  has  ever  even 
passed  thmu^h,  much  less  explored  the  v«!g;etab]e  products  of  these 
eittensive  regions.  From  their  elevated  situation,  and  their  rigorous 
vinterSf  it  is  obvious  that  no  troincal  plants,  nor  even  those  of  the  more 
tempcHitc  Asiatic  co'inirtcs  nrc  to  he  expected  in  the'r  flora;  siui  by 
the  vague  ucconnts  ol  a  few  travellers  combined  with  the  little  tl  at  wc 
know  of  the  sea  coast  of  Tatary,  it  would  appear  that  at  least  the  com- 
monesi  plants  are  for  the  most  part  the  some  as  those  of  tlie  north  of 
Germany,  mingled  with  a  few  Silurian  species.  Hence  it  seems  that 
thfe  territorial  funits  of  the  Indian  and  Siberian  florasi  are  separated 
fitmi  each  other  by  a  bmad  band  of  Euixil>c''.M  vcgctahk-  ,  v.Mrli,  enter- 
ing Asia  by  the  L/raiian  mountains)  proceeds  in  a  soutli-cast  direction 

Bi»rth  from  Corea,  <m  die  Mat  of  the  liver  Son^ui.  The  river  Onon,  (a 

name.  J).  514,  '  "  'h  :  Sagilian  rill  joined  by  the  Ar^^ooii)  ri-^ics  frf^m  the  moun- 
tains of  Keutey,  which  also  give  source  to  the  Taia  aud  tlic  Kerioa :  p.  522, 
S33.  The  Kentey  if  therefore  another  name  for  the  mountains  of  Ktnhan, 
or  perhaps  more  strictly  those  of  Sochondo :  and  he  siho  mentioiu  ttiosc  of 
Ah;iv,  nnfl  'iT^re  nf  Tr-^np^ha,  nnd  Cncov.  Hi:,  Hungai,  to  the  sou'h-t  ust  of 
Aha/,  is  ihc  CliangiLt  1'  Pall^-i,  :iiui  prnl);il)lv  the  Tranjha  is  tiic  Eu.n'.c  name 
disfigured  by  «n  error  of  the  yir-  s.  i  lie  Cocoy,  he  says,  is  a  low  chain 
between  the  Altay  a  .f!  ihc  Hanjiai,  bat  this  geography  is  uiisari>fr.ctory.  He 
adds,  thai  the  river  iiopto  runs  zlong  the  ch»iu  of  Cocov*,  aud  tails  into  the 
hike  of  Elcaral,  to  the  west  of  Han^i,  while  the  lake  of  KirkU  is  to  the  east 
of  Hangai,  and  receives  two  rl'.cs  which  flow  from  that  moumrkin.  Sec 
D'Anviile's  map  of  Asia :  but  that  gco^apher's  radical  misconcepiion  of  ihe 
width,  and  extent  of  mountainoits  chains  disfigures  all  his  ma}>8«  That  of 
Islenie IT  greatly  differs :  but  the  Cocoy  seems  the  Hot^do.  In  the  Jesuitic  maps 
the  hke  Upsa  stands  <lue  nnrih  frnni  Kkaral,  while  it  is«x<^e^eet  to  the  east: 
and  the  Upper  Irtish  runs  nortii  instead  of  west. 

Mr.  Bell.  t.  427,  8vo.  ob^rved  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  iiorth«west  of 
China,  ab<'Ut  nrtcon  miles  m  brc-d  h.  in  length  above  one  thon?antl  milts,  run- 
Sling  north  anil  bouth,  and  ei)compa)ii>(i)|;  the  greater  part  of  China  to  tiie 
north  and  west.  Where  he  crossed  the  sandy  desert,  p.  405»  it  was  twenty 
'  inUss  broad;  but  in  some  iil-^vs  is  thirty  Ita;^*.  Thi»  sandy  d««ert  shouM 
be  laid  down  in  the  maps  hke  iliu^e  <  f  At;ica 

•  Der.  Kuhses,  vi-  248... 254,  where  tiie  lut  is  termed  the  Gungttrtian  and 
Man&tricani  .n  mountains.  Tne  original  German  must  be  obscure*  for  the  l-'n  nch 
tranrlation,  and  Mr.  Pooi^e's  extracts,  sometin'<  «;  ]>'-,.ppi,t  a,,  uiuntelligiblc 
phraseology.   The  Cungur  must  b«  the  liongur  ot  D'Ativiiiti. 
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as  fiirw  the  Tatarian  borders,  whence  it  stretches  due  east  quite  across 
the  continent,  to  the  river  Amtir,  and  the  coast  of  Mandshur  Tatarjr. 
The  southern  fwntier  of  Tibet  as  it  ])artakcs  of  the  climate  of  India,  so 

it  rr5cni'>!vS  this  Itnt  in  some  oflts  vct^L-tahle  productions,  and  for  the 
same  IV  isoii  tlu  tv  att*  aiauy  coimnon  Ictnuvs  in  the  floras  ot'Sii>eria, 
and  tile  nortii  (>t  TaUj y.  It  h  ptx)baule  ali>o  lliat  j>eciiliar  species,  or 
even  genera  may  hereafter  be  fiMind  in  such  an  extensire  tract  The 
only  indigenous  plants  that  we  are  as  yet  certainly  acquainted  withy 
except  what  belong  to  Sibei-ia,  or  India,  are  that  well-known  and  singu- 
lar fern  tl.^-  Po!y|yxliiim  b.iio  nctz.rallrd  a!so  the  Scyt'i'an  Umb:  pr.nax 
quinqucfoiiwm,  ^/V.'^-v  the  tUvorrllL-  (Uu  '  of  Ciiiiiu ;  ;uk1  rlit  nin  pal- 
matum,  which  at  least  is  one  of  tlie  piunHs  timt  iuiiiish  the  tnie 

Zoology.     The  zoology  of  this  wide  portion  of  the  (f^lobe  would 

aipply  an  infinite  tlicme,  in  which  the  camel  of  the  dcSL*rt  mi^ht 
appear  with  the  l  och  c^oat  of  the  Alps,  mid  the  ti«jer  v.  ii!)  t'r:  ermine. 
The  wild  hor.'-,  I'lid  O.vc  wild  ass,  r.nd  a pcciliar  species  of  cattle  wi't  ii 
grunt  like  swine,  arc  among  tiie  niosi  remarkable  singularities.  Ttie 
wild  hor&e  is  generally  of  a  mouse  colour*  and  small,  with  long  sharp 
cars. 

Mixer  \i  ocv.      The  mineralogy  of  centra!  Astahas  been  little 

c\p!nr.  't.  Gold  is  found  hcA\\  in  thi  eastern  and  \\\?.tini  r  r-ims,  and 
tlie  former  are  also  said  to  produce  tin.  .\s  R^issi:.:i  P.iouria  exhibits 
so  many  Valuable  substancc8>  it  is  reasonable  t<i  toiicludc  thut  they 
ciiually  abound  hi  the  Cliinese  territor),  if  amilar  skill  a:;d  industry 
ivcre  eaeerced  in  their  detection.  The  mineral  waters>  and  uncotnmon 
appearances  of  nasure)  have  been  little  inrestigatcd. 
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TILL  this  lai'gt  island  was  explored  by  the  luifortuDale  navigator 
lAPeiooae,  it  was  supposed  to  be  only  a  sroaJl  isle  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amuri  the  southern  extremity  hcintj  placed  by  D*Anville  about  four 
degrees,  or  240  jjeo^raplucal  miles,  to  tiie  nortii  of  Jcsso.  By  the 
account  and  mups  of  I.a  Pcrnusc,  w  lvrh  liave  since  been  followed,  it  is 
only  divided  from  Jcsso  by  a  narixjw  strait  of  about  twenty  milts  in 
breadUi,  since  called  ihe  stiuit  of  Perouse.  The  discuveiy  and  account 
of  this  large  island,  which  extends  from  the  forty-sixth  dej^^ree  oflatl- 
tude«  to  the  fifty-fourth  degree,  or  not  less  than  480  geographical  miles 
in  length,  by  about  eiglity  of  medial  breadth,  is  the  most  important 
portion  of  that  navigator's  voya<]^e.  The  ni'tivcs  seem  to  upproach  to 
the  Tittaric  fonn  ;  and  the  iippn  iij)  is  ccmmoniy  latooed  blue.  Dress, 
a  loose  robe  of  skins,  or  quilled  nankcctj,  with  a  girdle.  Their  huts, 
or  cabuisi  of  timber,  tliatched  witb  grass,  with  a  fire-place  in  the  centre. 
In  the  south  are  found  Japanese  articles.  A  little  trade  seems  also 
kno\7n  ^th  the  Mandshurs,  and  the  Russians,  The  native  nume  of 
this  lar;*-c-  island  is  Tcl.oka,  that  used  by  tlie  Japanese,  Olcu  Jesso,  per- 
haps iniplyiii,:;  I'urtiier  Jesso;  while  the  Russians,  who  ouly  know  the 
noili)tiu  jjarl,  call  it  the  isle  of  Sajjulian,  because  it  is  opposite  to  the 
lai"ge  river  of  that  name.  The  centre  is  mountainous,  and  well  wooded 
witli  pine,  willow,  ook,  and  biixh ;  but  the  shores  are  level,  and  singu* 
larly  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  people  are  highly  ]  raised  by  hxi 
Perouse  as  a  mild  and  ir.tc  ll!;'-cTit  rare.  The  porti  aits  wJiich  giv-  s 
ofthrtreold  men,  with  loiij^:  Ixrajtls,  rather  resemble  the  Fnr()5>ean  than 
tlie  Tatarir  lineaments:  and  La  Perouse  expres<?!v  ini'ornis  us  that  they 
are  (]uiL<-  iinhkc  tlie  Mandshurs,  or  Chinese,  lie  oljbt  i  ves  as  a  sinj^u- 
larity  that  their  words  for  ahi/t^  (v>o,  and  three  are  nearly  the  same  with 
the  English ;  and  for  Uils  he  refers  to  the  vocabulary,  in  w!\ich,  how- 
ever, ship  hka/umi:  two  is  indeed  /o«,  but  three  is  rc/if.  The  island  of 
Jesso,  and  son^c  others  to  the  north  of  JapWy  will  be  described  in  the 
account  of  liiat  interesting  country. 
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«AMES. — EXTENT. —  BOUNDARIF.S  ATCD  PPOVIVCES. — PROGHESfSlVR 

GEOUR  A  P  H  Y. —  R  E  L IG  ION. — GUV  F.  R  N  MEN  T.  POPU  L  A  T 1 0  N' .  —  M  AK- 

VERS. — LANGUAGE    AND  LITERATURE.  CITIES  AND  TOWNS.— 

It AVOrACTOBKS  AND  COMMKRCE.— CLIM ATK  AMD  SOIL«— RIVERS. 
—  MOUMTAIVS,— ZOOLOGT.— VIVXRALOGT*— WATURAL  CVRIOSI- 
TX£$, 

THE  account  of  this  interesting  countiy  must  unfortunately  be 
fimited  in  the  topics^  as  the  materials  ore  iar  from  being  ample.  The 
iccent  narrative  of  Capt.  Turner's  journey  shall  Ih;  s*  kcted  as  the  most 

authentic ;  but  it  only  embraces  a  small  part,  and  for  the  general  geo- 
graphy n  roursc  must  he  lad  to  more  antiquated  authorities*.  Til)et, 
with  its  numcitjus  independencies,  indv  iii  Tact  slUlbe  arraUKcd  amoa^ 
the  undiscovered  couiurics  in  tiie  centre  oi  Asia. 

Names.  The  name  of  TSbeiy  which  ts  prob^Iy  Hindoo,  or 
Persian,  is  in  the  oountr>'  itst  If,  and  in  Bengal  pronounced  Tibbet^  or 
Tibt.  But  the  native  appeliution  is  Pue.^  or  Pue  Koacfum^  saiJ  to  be 
derived  from  Prtr,  signifying  ooi'tbcm,  and  JKoacMmf  snow;  thai  is  the 
suowy  region  oi  tiie  northf. 

Extent.  Accoixling  to  the  most  recent  maps,  Tibet  extends 
fivm  about  the  seventy-fifth  to  tlie  1 0 1  st  degree  of  longitudCf  which  in  the 
latitude  of  tliirty  degrees,  may  be  about  i  350  geographical  miles.  The 
breadth  may  be  regaixlcd  as  extending  from  the  twenty-seventh  to  the 
thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude)  or  about  480  geographical  milesf .  The 

*  For  an  accootit  of  Nipal,  see  Hindostan ;  and  the  authors  there  men- 

tioned  ma/  be-  consulted  for  a  further  accoimt  of  Tibet. 

t  T'.tri.or,  p.  V.  and  305. 

I  l^rubaul*  at  least  to  thirty-sfven  dcijrfcs,  which  would  add  120  G.  miles: 
Mus  Ta^  is,  mocording  to  the  Ki>5sian5t  the  uortheni  boundary  of  Tibet: 
and  they  place  that  laage  in  thin/«eight  degrees. 
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original  popnhtion  has  not  l)ecn  accurately  cxaini  'nl,  Init  as  the  people 
of  Boatun,  wliirli  is  rejjurdcfl  as  a  southern  pmviticc  of  Tibet,  arc  said 
to  ditfcr  essentially  and  radically  from  the  Hindoos,  and  somewhat  to 
resemble  tlie  Chinese  $  it  may  {lerhays  be  concluded  that  they  beloog 
tothatj^RUid  race  of  men,  whicii  approaches  the  TaiariCt  thoag;h  they 
cannot  be  re^rded  us  M  indshurs,  Montis,  or  Tatars  proper. 

BoirvDAHiKs  ANt)  Pkovtvcks.  As  Mr.  I'orster  in  bis  u-tvi  ls 
observes,  that  tl\e  material  lur  the  shawls  of  Cashmir  is  uruu^ut 
from  districts  of  Tibet,  lying  at  the  dkunee  oif  ft  moth's  journey  to 
the  north-east*  :**  and  as  TidSenthalar,  in  his  account  of  Cashmir,  spe* 
cially  mentions  that  Great  Tibet  is  to  the  north-east  of  that  country, 
and  I/ittlc  Til)ct  to  the  north-wcstN  Uutc  is  every  n-nson  to  infL-r  that 
our  maps  arc  wholly  (lLfo(  li\e  in  li\ii»;;'  the  norlheni  liour.iiary  of  this 
countn-,  wliich  ouglU  to  be  extended  to  tiic  soui  ccs  of  the  rivci  s  of  Little 
Bucharia,  between  the  thirty HKventh  and  thiny -eighth  deg;ree^.of  north 
latitude.  Tieffenthaler^  also  mentions,  that  tlie  nearest  route  to  Cash* 
gar  would  be  tlirough  Cireat  Tilx.*t,  but,  this  not  being  permitted,  the 
passage  is  throi]';a  Little  Til)et,  the  capital  of  wliirh,  Asrart!u,  is  tls^ht 
day's  journey  from  the  north  limit  of  Cashmir.  i  in  ihcr  on  is  Sr  l^  V  i-: 
and  aiter  tiavclling  thence  for  fifteen  days,  thiwigh  tiiick  iorcbi.s, 
appears  the  frontier  of  Little  Tibet.  In  other  fifteen  days  the  caravan 
reaches  Cashgar,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  prince ;  but  it  is  now 
at  Yarkand,  ten  dnys  ftirther  to  the  north\\. 

These  clear  testimonies  of  two  intcHii^ent  travellers  seem  to  cvinrc 
that  tlie  noi  Lh>-;n  ljonnd:ny  of  Tibet  n»ay  be  si'fcfy  extended  two  tk  ;^  ixcs 
iUi'therthau  it  appeal's  in  oui'  best  maps,  in  which  liiera  is  no  pm  liun  of 
Great  Tibet  to  the  north-east  of  Cashmir.  It  would  seem  that  tbeClit- 
nese  Lamas*  in  their  great  haste  to  escape  from  the  Eluts,  who  attacked 
Lasaa**,  wetr  contented  witli  bare  rci^orts,  not  only  concemin}^  the 
sonrrcs  of  the  (kjnt^rs,  b\it  the  whole  western  provinces  of  Tibet, 
1  lom  their  rude  drawings,  D'Anville  pl  tct  d  the  unrthcm  limit  of  this 
country,  C^s  well  as  of  Cashmir)  in  latitude  tliiiny-four  dej^recs,  and 
when  Major  Renoell  judiciously,  but  cautiously,  moved  it  one  degree 
further  to  the  north,  he  might  saiely  have  extended  at  at  least  three 
degrees.  The  source  of  the  Ganges  stood  in  the  Chinese  map,  latitude 
twei'ty-nine  dcgiTcs  thirty  minuses :  D'Anvilk-  found  it  indispensable  to 
raise  it  to  thirty-two  def^'ces,  and  Hcuuell  lu  i'iirt\  -ihive dfirret-s  fiT'icn 
luinutestt.    Hence  it  apix:ar&  lliat  one  ractiral  defect,  in  liial  very 

^  imperfect  and  erroneous  map,  was  tlie  great  diminution  of  the  latitude. 

'  To  fill  up  this  deficiency,  geographers  have  here  introduced  the  great 
sandy  desert  of  Cotii;  whichf  as  appears  from  Mairo  Polo,  and  other 
tntveliers,  is  in  tlie  centre  of  Asiat  corresjionding  in  latitude  with  that 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  18.  t  Bernoulli,  Tome  i.  p.  77.  1  P.  84. 

|j  This  last  inttHi:;^cnce  is  new,  but  as  all  our  Tr^aps  place  Tm^and  to  the 

south,  the  sole  testimony  ot"  Tieftenthaler  cannot  bo  followed,  lie  adds  that 
from  Cash;ja.r  to  Cat'iay,  or  the  north-^vest  nf  Clnni,  the  caravans  occT?py 
two  mOiitlk^,  a  bpucc  wliich  agrees  u  i*h  The  p04iitions.    As  Little  Tibet  is  to 

the  north  of  Cashmir,  and  is  boutKl<  J  on  the  east  by  Great  Tibet,  (Beroier) 
it  h  clear  that  the  lutter  mast  extend  further  north  thaaoar  IttSPS  bear. 
Du  UiOac,  iv.  577.  ft  RcnneU,  310. 
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•f  Shamoi  en  thenotlh  of  Chiiia»  begumiag  near  Yaikand)  but  spfead- 
inginto  a  far  wider  expanse  ut  the  ciiy  of  Lop)  further  to  the  akut*. 

The  extracts  from  Giorgi,  and  others,  coiuf  niin:;  Tibet,  in  Bcr- 
r.oiiirrs  tliird  volume,  bear  ihat  it  is  divided  iiiio  ilir  t-  paits,  Upper, 
iSliddlc,  aiid  Lower.  Upper  Tibet  chiefly  comprii.ei>  tuc  province  of 
Kogari,  full  of  borribte  rocks»  and  mounCaius  oovorcd  with  eternal 
snoi^.  MidSdle  TUx:i  cuDtains  the  prov  inces  of  Sbaiig,  OUf  and  K.iang,2 
while  the  provinces  of  Lower  Tibet  are  Taklx),  Cony;bo,  and  Kahiing. 

In  this  division  tlie  cotintHv^s  of  l^ta,  or  Ladak,  (Lulact)  and  Bits- 
g'".i()n;:^,  or  Bramiiscioii.  (ikciliups  Sirinagur,  which  abounds  witli  Hra- 
nuni>.,)  incniioned  lu  anuiiier  here  ^iven,  bciug  omitted,  it  is  prouaulc 
that  they  constitute*  vritb  Nagari,  what  is  calU»i  Upper  Tibet. 

Man/  of  these  provinces  are  again  subdiriiled:  lor  instance  Kagari* 
which  IS  coDsidetx'd  as  a  kingdom  of  three  departments,  Sui^iui% 
I'ourafijj,  and  Tamo  (Dam,  or  Daurn'O*  Shanj^  is  on  the  west, 
bounded  by  Xipal.  The  proviiuc  of  ()u  cniitai'is  I/assa,  the  rnpit:il 
of  Tibet.  Kiang  la  to  tbcJioMii  (^iiuiih-cusl;  oi'  t».>ui  and  is  jahauiied 
by  mingled  Tibetans  and  Monguls  in  tents.  Kahang  is  in  tlic  aouth- 
eastt  bordering  on  the  Birmans^aiid  is  divided  into  twelve  departnients|;* 

To  these  must  ix:  added  tiie  wide  region  of  Amdoa,  if  it  be  not  the 
same  with  Kahang,  but  it  seems  more  pix>'uabiy  to  embrace  the  tor.- 
finti>  towards  Chhui,  as  the  natives  arc  rcnnu  l.alMy  inr  -nif  us,  and  Rpc  ak 
tlie  Chiuctic  lajijjuage.  The  country  ol  iioi  is.  aiiuaieti  betwixt  'I  alary 
and  the  provinces  of  Nagari  and  Kiang,  and  seems  to  be  the  llohonor 
of  our  maps.  In  tracing  these  numerous  pix>vhices»  Uiciuapof  th» 
Jamas  will  be  found  entirely  useless*  Our  Boolau  is  by  the  nalivet 
sty  led  Detpo,  or  Talibo :  all  the  counliies  to  the  v.  est  of  which,  as 

r>.iii^a,  or  M(rnin«^,  Mocampour,  Nlpjf,  Core;',  and  KcTiuifstjn,  (Rn* 
Aimur-i  is  umy  a  til)  ,)  ai*c  not  cuusitiuicd  u.->  pu.  i..  oi  i  iiy^l.  1  lie  coa-» 
filsionof  Cbiuescy  M<mgu]9  and  Tibetan  appcUaiiosii  has  been  a  gi^ 
Impediment  in  tlie  geography  of  this  extensive  countr)  ;  the  north-easi 
part  of  >\hicb  was,  with  the  Chuiesc  province  ol'  .SUensl,  before  tiiB 
gi*eat  wall,  was  extended  in  this  (inaitcr,  the  Ci-lcl  iutwd  'i'an^ut  of 
oriental  history  and  J5coi;raphy  1|.  On  the  w^.A^rn  sulj,  hii^h  movuii 
tauii covered  witii  pcrpi-Uiai  snow,  and  with  all  Lie  li.i  ...>i^."  avaiaiiciies, 
and  otiier  features  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  Imvc  in /all  a-cs  prevented  tho 
Persians,  and  the  conquerors  of  Bucharia  from  invading  tliii  country ; 
while  the  descris  in  ine  noiiu-ea.l  have  proved  ktieirecluJ  barriers 
against  the  Mouguls  and  Liuls.    These  alnmt  iiiaKXGi>sibIe  wc&ten| 

•  Paql.  Vtnet.  Cap  43,  44.  edit,  MuU.r,  1571,  4to. 

f  By  D^hidcii'b  account  Lett.  Edif.  xv.  and  Aii'lcy,  W.  4S^,  T.atac  forms  ^ 

kind  of  dc'.uhiL'  l  ^'n'rr:'i';nr  .  The  tou'n  is  nevcn  niHc;  iK-na  of  the  river 
Lochu,  wliicii  iiiii>  iu.u  the  Ojiiiges  (rAther  ihc  ludui,  iur  CaHf^a  r>nly  mc3.nB 
the  liver.)  Chapamng  standa  etf^hxy  mites  •oiith<«Mt,  prolnbly  on  aiioehep 
river  which  joins  litc  ludus.  Ii  L.ttac,  or  CU.ii;aroii;;  ?>u>;;d  ikm- 'in- ounces, 
ihcy  would  be  wcU  knuwn  la  tiic  Uii.dou  ^ilgriiu;*,  wbidi     uui  ihc  la&c.  « 

I'  Penna  iufurms  us  that  the  secti!:;r  princes  had  ma]>s  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  lo  l)c  rcj^rcilctl  thai  our  c\i\  o/  ui.l  :  •■  r  ij o.io  I'rurv.  •].'.  !.ir,  u. 

II  111  lUc  txcrmim  work  c.JUfl  X'-^v  M,-n^  n.-,  ri'  ihe  iNortli,  ■  J  s^Sjsvli  J'albs 
puuii&licd  lour  volume;:  Hvo.  I7t>a,  iuc;v  vl.  vol.  i.  an  account  of  Tibet  frora  tha 
rqiorta  of  the  lamas  to  Muller  and  Pulius.   In  v<A.  iv.  Hackmaim  has 
»lwtractcd  all  the  intcUii^cnce  concerning  tl^is  country. 
TOL.  II.  F 
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mottntaim  have  aho  prevented  travellers  from  penctnfthig  in  that 
rjiuirtcr,  which  »  Itttle  better  known  at  preiient  than  in  the  time  of 

Ptokmy. 

Pkochfssive  OpiocnAPHv,  The  progitssive  jycog^phy  of 
TilKt  chiclly  tlules  from  a  recent  period ;  for  though  Ptolemy's  know- 
ledjjc  extended  to  the  goldelt  Chcrsonnese,  or  i'ej^Uf  and  the  western 
'•bores  of  the  Siamese  monarchy,  yet  as  bis  Seres»  or  the  ftirthest'inhmd 
people  known  to  him  in  this  (juarteri  were  atoaled  m  Little  Buchariat 
tlitre  is  no  room  to  believe  thi<t  the  snowy  mnfnihiit.s  of  1  Ihcl  haJ  been 
penetrated  by  the  iincienls.  'Vhc  Fortii^uesu-  t omnRrce  v.i  ii  iho  KnfX' 
Indies  may  be  .said  to  have  tirst  disclosed  this  ample  ivgion,  of  which, 
however,  our  knowledge,  even  at  this  day,  is  lafmentably  defectiTC. 
Tet  Tibet  seems  to  have  been  the  southern  part  of  the  Taojjfut  of  Marco 
'Polo*,  and  other  travellers.  Polo,  indeed,  specially  dcscnbes  the  pro- 
vince of  7!  (wliich  he  says  contained  ei.:;ht  kingdoms,  with  many 
cities  and  vill  i^njs,)  as  a  mountainous  country,  producing  some  goid 
and  spices,  a  large  breed  of  dogs,  und  excellent  falcons. 
'  About  lYiSf  Uie  emperor  of  China  being  de^irou^i  to  obtain  a  miap 
of  Tibet,  two  lamas  were  sent  who  had  studied  geometry  in  a  mathe- 
matical a(  adcmyf.  These  lamas  drew  a  map  from  Sining,  hi  the  proN> 
vincc  of  Shuusi,  to  the  sourcf.  ofrlic  Gant>:cs;  which  was  aftcrAvanls 
examined  by  the  Jebuits,  and  unproved  by  them,  so  far  as  llirlr  matc- 
nuls  would  admit.  1  his  map,  published  in  the  Atlas  or  Du  Halde*s 
wori^  unfortunately  continues  almost  the  sob  authority,  and  is  followed, 
with  a  few  variations,  by  the  most  recent  geographers.  It  seems  but 
of  doubtful  credit,  especially  in  the  western  parts,  where  the  source  of 
the  ( J an;:^es  Ts  confessedly  only  from  ilie  report  of  some  Tibetan  himnst ; 
whence  it  is  no  wonder  that  recent  accounts  seem  to  evince  it  to  be 
cn-oneous,  nor  is  it  certain  whether  the  adjacent  pai  ts  h^vc  Lamas  or 
Bramtns.  In  the  south  tlie  Chinese  Lamas  certainly  never  posded  the 
ridge  of  Himmala:  whence  Nipal,  Bootan,  and  other  countries  are 
omitted ;  and  even  the  names  in  general  appear  rather  to  be  arbitrary 
Chinese  terms  than  real  appellatives  of  j)Iaces,  so  t!:at  in  foct  we  may 
be  said  to  possess  no  map  of  1  ii)ct  in  this  the  nii<eleenth  centur)'. 
Other  most  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  pretended  Cliinesc  Atlas 
of  Tibet  are,  that  there  arc  no  distinct  names  of  small  kingdoms,  states^ 
or  provincesi  though  from  ri'cent  accounts  these  seem  particulariy^  to 
abound  in  the  country ;  and  tliat  the  great  river  Cogra  is  totalijr 
unknown  and  omitted. 

Tlve  '.n'o^raphy  f)f  Asia  cannot  he  said  to  be  complete  till  we  ha%'e 
new  aiiyi  correct  maps  of  the  ceulral  paits,  pui  tituiaily  of  Tibet,  wliich 
may  be  called  the  heart  of  Asia»  whence  the  streams  of  life  Sow  bto 
the  vast  southern  it*gions  of  that  extcnidve  country.  The  sources  of  ^ 
the  Ganges  and  Indus,  the  Sanix>o,  and  all  the  prodigious  and  fertile 
gtrcatns  of  exterior  India,  and  of  China,  beloiig  to  this  intei-esling 
^e^ion;  anil  mubl  be  exactly  traced  and  delineated  before  we  can  have 
precise  and  ucicniuu.  kkau  of  Asiatic  geogrypijy. 

HisTOKY.  Tlic  Lama  of  Tibet  was  the  Piiester  Joim  of  tlie 
fiddle  ages,  if  he  were  not  some  neslorjan  Chan  :)|  and  this  strange 

*  Cap.  xjfcxvu  edit.  15Jr.        f  I^a  Ualde.  iv.  571. 
4  lb.  ^77,  II  Gibbon,  viii.  u44. 
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^j^ellation  was  as  stranj^lv  transferred  by  Portuguese  I:;Tinr;incc  to  the 
emperor  of  Ab)i>biiiii.  1  oio  also  infonns  us,  that  'i  ibct  had  bceu 
jwfaged  by  the  Mpn^uls,  so  that  in  his  time  it  was  alioost  desolate. 
The  quiet  succceRioii  of  the  lamas  would  afibid  few  malcnals  for  his*. 
tagf  i  and  the  pettjr  accul^u*  chiefs*  of  distinct  provinces  or  kingdoms 
Xazy  perhaps  sometimes  be  traced  in  the  Chinese  or  Hindoo  annals,  but 
would  little  intcicst  an  European  reader.  As  tlic  tomh!>  and  monaste- 
ries are  ofien  consti'ucted  of  stone,  sonje  may  remain  of  remote  anti- 
quity. But  tlie  idols  cut  io  the  rocks,  ai  e  little  calculated  to  impress 
travellers  with  the  idea  of  much  perfection  in  the  arts. 

Religion.  The  religion  of  Tibet  seems  to  be  thesclusraatical 
offsprin;^  of  that  of  the  llindoosjt  "  deriving  its  origin  from  one  of  the 
^mllowcrs  of  that  faith,  a  disriple  of  Budh,  who  first  broaclied  the  doc- 
trine which  now  prevails  over  the  wide  extent  of  Tat.\i  y.  It  is  i  cportcd 
to  have  received  its  earliest  admission  iii  that  part  of  Tibet  bordering 
Upon  India,  (which  from  hence  became  the  seat  of  the  sovereign  lamas ;) 
to  have  traversed  over  Mantchieux  Tatary,  and  to  have  been  ultimately 
disseminated  over  China  and  Japan.  I'hough  it  differs  from  the  Hindoo 
in  many  of  its  outward  f:)rm«;,  yet  it  still  bears  a  very  close  affinity  with 
the  relitjjion  of  Bralinuv,  in  many  important  particulars.  The  principal 
idol  in  the  temples  of  Tibet  is  Mahuiuooniei,  the  liudiia  of  Bengali 
who  »  worshipped  under  these  aad  various  other  epithets,  throughout 
the  great  extent  of  Tataiy,  and  among  all  the  nations  to  the  eastward 
9f  the  BerhampQOter.  In  the  wide  extended  space,  over  which  this 
faith  prevails,  the  same  object  of  veneration  is  ackiiowltcli^cd  under 
numerous  tides;  amonfi:  o'Jicrs  he  is  styled  (jodaina,  or  (Jowlama,  in 
Assam  and  Ava;  bnmana  in  Siamj  AmiUa  ButU  in  Japan;  lohi  in 
China;  Budha,  and  Shakamuna  in  Bengal,  and  Hindustan;  Dhemui 
Bi^  and  Mahamoonie  in  Bootan»  and  Tibet.  Durga  and  Kali; 
Qaneish,  the  emblem  of  wisdom ;  and  Gartikesih  with  his  numerous 
herds  ;uk1  arms,  as  well  as  many  otlicr  deities  of  the  Hindoo  mjrtbo* 
|ogy,  iiave  also  a  place  in  their  asscpiblage  of  gods. 

The  same  places  of  popular  esteem,  or  religious  resort,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  awe  exjually  respected  in  Tibet  and  in  Bengal ;  Praag, 
Cashif  Durgeedin,  Saugor,  and  Jagaimut,  are  objects  of  devout  pil- 
erimage;  and  I  have  seen  loads  of  tlie  sue  red  water  taken  from  the 
Ganges  travelling  over  these  mountains,  (which  by  the  bye  contribute 
]argely  to  its  increase})  upon  the  ahouldci's  of  men  whom  enthusiast^ 

•  Tet  Tibet  wa»  for  wfmt  time  subject  to  secular  kings,  called  T«aii  Pit 
and  the  lanw  resided  at  Lassa  with  a  ])cnv(?r  similar  to  that  of  the  spiritual 

prince  of  Jr.p:'.n.  Th-  Monr:iI',  cr»!!cd  Eh'.ts  conq'.ipred  the  -^cctilar  prince, 
and  transferred  the  whole  p<Mvt'r  to  tat"  lama.  ( JJu  Haldc,  iv.  aU. )  Sec  also, 
in  the  tame  author,  iy.  570,  an  account  of  the  disputes  which  arose  between 
the  ancient  or  rvd  himas,  ainl  rlie  ^  t  Mov.  ,  v.'i  >,  by  the  ii.tiueuce  of  China, 
obtainti  the  ascendancy,  la  1792,  the  Nipulcse  having  cummi.ted  great 
ravages  in  Til»et,  the  emperor  of  China  sent  an  army  to  protect  the  lamai  itt 
consequence  of  which  the  Chinese  have  established  military  pos*s  on  ih^  fron- 
tiers, ^fi  that  the  intercourse  between  their  coontiy  and  Bengal  is  now  pre- 
cluded, l  urncr,  441. 
t  Tomer,  p.  3U6. 

*  I  **  This  term  is  Sanicriti  and  Ut«raUy  signifies  Great  Saint.** 
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Jiavc  rkcmed  it  worth  Ulcir  while  to  hire  at  a  considerable  expense  for 

so  pious  a  pui'iwsc. 

*  "  As  far  as  I  am  a!)lc  to  judge  respecting  Uicir  ritual,  or  ceremonial 
worsliip,  it  differs  materially  irom  the  Hindbo.   The  Tibetans  assent'^ 

ble  in  chapels,  and  unite  tog^tlicr  in  prodigious  liaml>ers  to  perfonn 
their  religious  service,  which  they  chant  in  alternate  recitative,  and  cho- 
nis,  accom]>anied  by  an  extensive  band  of  loud  and  |>o\verfuI  instru- 

jiuiits:  so  that,  whenever  T  licard  these  cotitTCi-catiDiis  thcv  forciblv* 
i\;cailtd  to  my  recollection  both  ihesoicnuul)  uad  suund  ui  Uic  Komaii 
Catholic  mass.** 

Perhaps  this  similarity  may  arise  from  the  Aestotian  form  of  Christi- 
anity, supposed  to  have  anciently  made  some  progress  ip  this  country. 
There  are  ntinKTous  monasteries  containing  crowds  of  gyhngty  or 

monks,  M  iih  a  icw  annecs^  or  nuns. 

GovERNMtNT.  The  nilinpf  government  is  tlu:  spiritual,  thoui^h 
the  lama  were  accustomed  to  appoint  a  ii/m,  or  secular  regent,  a  right 
which  has  probably  passed  to  the  Chinese  emperor.  In  Bootan,  gene- 
rally considered  as  a  province  of  I'ibet,  there  is  a  raja,  or^mnce}  ^led' 
Dtic'o,  avIkjsc  authority,  however.  Is  Far  from  bcin^  firm,  or  extensive. 
Tlie  laws  must,  like  the  rcligiou>  bear  some  a^ity  to  that  of  the 
Hindoos. 

Population.  No  estimate  of  the  population  of  Tibet  seems  to 
have  been  attempted,  but  as  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  wholly 
mountainous,  and  (he  climate  excessively  cold,  even  under  the  twcntyw* 

seventh  c'.ci^ree  of  Ii  ^iUkic,  (the  iunuence  of  mountains  bcinjj;  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  inrr  i;ua  y  zoncn,)  the  people  arc  thinly  scattered,  and 
the  nvimber  of  nuik  is  lar  cxceec's  that  of  females.  From  the  ease  with 
\vhich  the  coiujucst  waseiVccted  by  the  Eluts,  and  other  circumstances, 
h  can  scarcely  be  conceived  that  a  monarch  of  a!)  Tibet  could  have 
hrou^j;]u  into  the  field  an  army  of  more  than  50,000;  aiid  allowing  that 
(exclusive  of  the  numerous  monks)  only  tvciy  tenth  person  assumed 
arms,  the  population  would  be  half  a  million,  a  circi:m'^tance  which 
will  nut  i>u';M-;se  tl)ose  who  cous'kV.t  t!'r»t  a  f^-xv  fnrili'.^s  iii  central  Asia 
assume  liV*  name  of  a  nation.  iiuL  t;ii'>  miniijcr  is  pit>bably  lar  too 
small ;  and  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  population  seems  scanty.  I'he 
ancient  nomadic  crowds  are  now  induced  to  a  small  number,  from  the 
extensive  bands  who  followed  their  viotorlous  chiefs  having  settled  m 
inore  ci\ilizcd  countries,  and  from  the  natural  progress  of  human 
afTairs.  wl^ich  k';:(]s  mankind  to  exchanj^e  a  severe  climate,  and  barren 
soil,  for  iiu  le  fertile,  and  iavoured  legions.  1  loni  ll.ese  ai;id  other, 
causes,  tiie  population  of  a  country  may  become  cxliausted,  as  well  as 
its  vegetation.  Even  the  numerous  armies  of  the  Huimishand  Mougul 
victors,  were  cliicfly  supi)lied  will)  l  eeruits  f:om  more  southern  couil« 
tries,  [)reviously  vanquislied:  the  miseries  of  war  being  the  greatest 
source  of  sold iei"s. 

P.iJvKXi  Ks.       The  revenues  of  tlic  lama,  and  of  the  secular 
princes,  seem  lobe  trifling;  nor  can  Tibet  ever  aspire  to  any  political 
impoitance,  except  in  tlie  improbable  case  that  a  supposed  emperor  of 
^  Hindostan  were  caiTving  ou  \\<ir  against  China.  In  a  conimercial  point 

\  tjf  vicv,  friendshii>  and  free  inteicourse  with  Tibet  uiij^^^hA  open  new 

aivanta  {es  to  ou^  s»ettlemeuts  in  Bengal;  and  in  tliis  dcbign  repeated 
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moysto  thelaina  were  sent  by  Mr.  Hastinf^^,  a  M5Vemor  wlio  pos- 
sessed t1ie  most  t  nl'.r":jfl  nnd  eiiVt:Tl,tcned  miudj  aiKl  an  ikctive  atiei^ 
doa  to  ihc  iiU  .TcsU  oi  his  covmU-y. 

Ckakactkr.  Mr.  Turner  reprtsents  the  cl>aractcr  ot  il.c 
Tibctaos  as  extremely  gentle  and  amiable.  The  men  are  genemlly 
stout,  with  something  of  the  Tataric  features,  and  the  women  df  a  rtiddjT 
brown  complexion^  heightened  like  the  fruits  by  the  proximiQr  of  tlie 
miDf  whiK^  t'>e  mmTntnin  breeaet  bestow  henllh  and  M't^oiir. 

Mahkiagk  Ckkkmonif.s.  "  The  Cfreinoiiics  of  marrint^c 
arc  ncitiitr  tttlious  nor  inlricale  in  Tibet*.  Their  couitships  are  can  it-d 
on  with  IHtie  aitt  imd  quickly  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  elder 
brother  of  a  family  to  whom  the  choice  bekmi^,  when  enamoured  of 
a  <lan\sel  makes  his  proposal  to  the  parents.  If  his  suit  is  apprmred, 
and  his  offer  Lcccptcd^  tlic  parents,  wiih  tl.tir  daughter,  rtpnir  to  the 
suitor's  home,  where  the  mule  and  feiiiale  acquainttince  of  both  ]Ku  tLs 
meet,  and  carouse  for  the  space  of  three  days,  with  music,  dancing, 
and  erery  kind  of  festinty.  At  tlie  expiration  of  th'is  time  the  mar- 
riage is  complete.  The  priests  of  Tibet  who  shtm  the  society  of 
women)  have  no  share  in  these  ceremonies,  or  in  ratifying  the  obliga- 
tion lx:tween  the  parties.  Mutual  consent  is  their  only  bond  of  union;* 
aiul  the  5)i:rties  pifsent  are  witnc  "^scs  to  the  contract,  which,  it  seems, 
is  formed  indissolubly  forhfi*.  Tlie  husband  has  it  not  in  his  powt  r  lo 
rid  himself  of  a  trouWesome  companion,  nor  the  wife  to  wiiIkIiuw 
herself  from  the  husband,  unless,  indeed,  the  same  unison  of  fleiiti« 
sient  that  joined  their  hands,  should  prompt  their  sepfaation ;  but  in 
such  a  case,  they  are  never  left  at  liberty  to  form  a  new  allinncc. 
Instances  of  incontinenry  ttc  r:\re,  hut  if  a  married  fc  malt  hv  U  \n\c\  To 
folate  hi  r  compact,  llie  cri:ae  is  expiated  by  corj^oivul  pi:r.i'-hiiUiit, 
and  tJie  lavouix-d  lover  eiVuces  the  obloquy  of  \m  lrcUiigicsi»ioii  b)  a 
pecuniary  fine,"  , 

It  is  a  remarkable  characterhtic  of  the  country,  that  polygamy  hero 
assumes  a  different  form  from  that  of  other  oriental  regions ;  the 
women  beint^  indulg'ed  in  a  i:lnrality  of  l  u  h.  nds,  instead  of  the 
reverT,c.  It  the  pnvile;;e  of  - the  elder  hn-tlu  r  to  select  a  wife,  who 
slajKis  ill  iui  equal  i-clalion  to  his  other  broiiiers,  whatever  may  Ijctiie 
nurobcrN  The  same  custom  is  s..l,l  to  have  been  clandestinely  prac- 
tised at  Venice,  from  views  of  fiimily  pride,  united  with  po^'erty;  but 
hi  Tibet  it  is  reported  to  be  ftiunded  in  the  great  ]iaucity  of  females, 
when  compai-ed  with  tiie  number  of  males,  though  a  vast  quantity 
of  the  latter  be  buried  in  the  monasteries. 

BuiaAi.s,  Such  is  the  respect  paid  to  the  lama,  that  his  body 
is  preserved  entire  in  a  bhiine;  wliilc  those  of  the  inferior  priests  arc 
burnt,  and  their  ashes  preserved  in  little  hollow  inia^j^es  of  metal*  But 
in  general  the  dead  boclics  are  exposed  to  the  beasts,  and  binis  cf  ]^rey, 
in  wxdicd  areas ;  and  an  annual  testival  is  held,  as  in  Bengal  and  China, 
in  honour  of  the  (k  -.id. 

A  ci'fionH  \r\r-A  o!"  thr  m'jrjivrs  ;iiu!  (.M.-^^nns  of  the  'I'il^tt:'r;s  ur.\y  he. 
formed  fruiu  .'»lr.  Tin  ii'-i  's  ;u  coiiiiloi  his  inierview  Vrith  the  lama,  ilien 
m  1si£int  not  capable  of  speech ;  for,  in  the  spirit  of  the  eastern 
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BMtempsycofHs,  tbcy  suppQif  thit  the  somI  of  tfa&  bnft  imiKft  fi«mk 
k»  hue  bodf  inlo  snodMr,  which  thoy  ditcoirer    ioMUilo  laarta. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  Ti!x;tans  appear  to  havq  iivkte  a  con^MaUf; 

progress  in  civiliTsaUon  ;  but  the  sciences  continne  in  a  state  of  imper- 
icciion,  the  year  for  iostauce  being  luiiarj  and  Uic  laooUi  cottsiaUo|^ 
twenty -nine  clays. 

Lahooage,  Th«  language  of  Tihet  ii  reported  by  Du  HakJe 
'  to  be  the  saxiK  with  Uiat  spoken  by  the  people  of  sSitui,  oq  the  weitm 
frontiers  of  China ;  but  aa  this  province  is  itself  sometimcA  included  in 
Tibet,  the  informaiion  hccnmes  raj^ue;  nor  have  the  ortj^ins  of  tlie.' 
TilKlan  speech  hccn  pr;>j)oiIy  investigated.  Tiie  ll'.craiurc  is  chiefly 
tlie  religious  kind,  t  he  liookB  being  somutimes  pi'hucd  wita  biockk^ 
ifi  wood)  00  narrow  slips  of  thin  pa})cr,  fabricated  frooi  the  fibro^ 
foot  of  a  small  ahrub*  In  this  practice  tliey  resemble  the  Chineaei. 
while  the  Hindoos  engrave  their  wotlts  with  a  steel  sti  lus  upon  the. 
rrrcnt  lenvcB  of  the  pai'.Tiyra  tree,  (borassiis  flnbelliformis,)  an'orcling  a 
libi-fJiis  sulj-^U'.nce.  which  s'-cnis  indL*structiI)lL'  hy  vt  ri;!!!!*.  'I'h'j  printed 
and  foiiuul  k'Ltcrn  are  cuiicd  the  tic/tm ;  while  tiiose  oi  but>ine&s  and 
^n-espondence  are  styled  tanin.  From  Mr.  Tucoer^s  account  it  would 
leem  that  tlie  writing  rons  from  the  left  to  the  right,  as  in  the  boK 
giiages  of  Europe. 

The  tn*!onp^s,  or  monks,  pass  thron|:^h  a  rep;ti!ar  education  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  sup;x>sed  iionieUmea  leach  childrui  not  destined  to  reiigioiia 
coniinenient. 

^  Ci  viKs  Aiu>  Towirs.      Of  the  cides  and  towns  of  Tibet  little  i^ 
known.  The  capital  is  Lassa:  and  several  other  names  in  the  southern, 

part  assume  the  character  of  towns  in  the  maps,  though  probably  mere 

\ill:t;;;es.  Tassisudon,  for  instance,  only  consists  of  scatteml  p^roups 
of  hovels.  There  being  little  commerce,  tliere  is  no  miclule:  class  of 
peo])k',  but  the  transition  is  rapid  from  the  miserable  hut.lo  the  stone 
palace  or  monastery. 

Lassa.  Lassa,  the  capital  of  Tibpt,  is  situated  in  a  spaciom 
plain,  being  a  snmll  city,  but  the  houses  are  of  fitone»  and  arc  sp-aciouf 
and  lofty;-.  The  noted  mountain  of  Piitcla,  on  which  nt ukIs  the  pnlaco 
of  the  Lama,  is  about  seven  miles  to  the  ea^t  of  the  city.  As  La 
meauH  u  hili  in  the  native  tongue,  this  name  may  iuiply  Uic  hill  of 
Pouta  or  Boodh.  To  the  north  of  Lassa  appears  another  vast  range 
of  nuMUitainst  covered  with  snow,  which  are  clearly  seen  from  Kam^ 
bala,  a  very  high  mountain  on  the  mvih  of  the  lake  of  landro  or  PaltL 
Lana  is  in  the  province  of  Ou,  and  almost  in  the  centre  of  Tjl>^t|. 

EniKicES.  Amonj^  the  edificeri,  t!ie  monasteries  may  be  first 
mentioned.  Mr.  Tiu"ner  debcrilxs  that  of  iVshoo  Loomlxxj,  as  con- 
^ning  three  or  four  hundred  houses,  inhabited  by  monks,  be&ides 
^mple%  mausoleums,  and  the  palace  *of  the  sovereign  pontiC  The 
buildings  are  all  of  stone,  none  less  than  two  stories  in  hci;^^^ht,  ith 
flat  mo'x.i,  and  pnmpcts  composed  of  heath  and  bmsluvodd,  probalily 
to  cmii  tlie  meltin;^  snow.  The  centre  window  projects  Ijeyond  the 
wall,  and  iuruis  a  balcony.  Some  ul  the  jxdaces  arid  fortresses  are 
dcscribf^l  and  delineated  by  Mr.  Turner ;  and  the  archittxture  seems 
itspectable.  Bridges  oocur  of  various  fiintastic  forma;  sometimee 
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fonsistint^  of  chn:ns,  tlrawii  frcm  precipice  to  prc-cipice  ;  som^tinits 
ot  beaiuiii  one  cad  l>cin5^  fixed  in  the  bhoie,  while  the  other  succe»- 
dvdy  increases  its  projection  till  t1«e  uppermost  timben  »upix>rt  ii 
passage  of  ptaiiks,  thus  resembling  the  upper  sectimi  of  an  octa- 
gon.  The  roads  amidst  the  rocky  mountains  resemble  tboae  of  Swif- 
'Serfand,  and  are  particularly  d.m.iTcrous  alter  rdin. 

Maxufacti  KKs.  The  chief  manufacturcs  of  Tilxrt  seem  to 
be  shaw(!>,  and  sonic  woolen  cloths:  but  there  is  a  general  want  of 
inUustryi  and  the  fine  imdermost  hair  of  the  goats,  from  which  sliawit 
are  manafiKtored,  is  chiefly  sent  to  Cashmir.  The  prindpal  exports 
«re  Id  China,  consisting;  of  goldduat^  diamonds,  pearls*  coral,  (which 
is  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo  as  n  conimo<Jity  of  the  country*)  latnb 
skins,  some  musk,  and  woo! lh  cloths.  Many  of  the  Chinese  exj)orts 
"are  manuLctured.  To  NipaU  Tibet  sends  mck  sail,  tincul,  or  cmdc 
borax,  and  i^ld  dust;  i*eceiviug  iu  return  base  silver  coin,  coppeiv 
tke,  and  coarse  cotton  cloths.  Through  Ni{)td  is  also  carried  on  the 
khkf  trade  with  Ben^,  in  gold  dust,  tincal,  and  musk.  The  returns^ 
broad  cloth,  spices,  trinkets,  emeralds,  sapphires,  pheirosa  or  lazulite^ 
jet,  amb.T,  he.  With  Asam  in  the  south-cast,  theiv  is  no  ititcrcotirsc| 
and  liie  iiltle  trade  with  Bootan  m:iy  rather  be  regarded  &s  iriL  rn  il, 

Tkadk.  The  trade  with  Ciiina,  which  is  the  priuupai,  is 
tinefty  conducted  at  the  giirrison  town  of  Slning,  in  the  western  tx*- 
iremity  of  the  iirovincp  of  Shcnsi,  where  tea  is  greedily  bought  by  th( 
Tibetans.  ITiere  is  no  mint  in  Tibet,  as  such  an  iiisiituiion  is  prtvenicd 
by  reli.:^m!s  prejudices;  but  the  base  siKer  of  Nipul  is  curreui  tiuougb- 
out  the  country. 

CuaiATiu.  The  climate  of  Bootan  may  be  said  to  be  tcm» 
yeiate*  when  compared  with  that  of  Tibet  Proper:  yet  the  winters 
toe  teiy  aevere  even  hi  the  former  countiy.  *  Id  the  temperature  of 

the  seasons  in  Tibet  a  rcnuuikable  uniformity  prevails,  as  well  as  m 

the;;-  ])Lnodical  duration  andretuiti.  The  same  division  of  them  t:»!  s 
pluce  here  as  in  the  more  southern  rcj^ion  of  Bengal.  The  s;  in  ^  is 
marked,  from  March  to  May,  by  a  variable  atmosphere:  iieai,  umnder 
Storms,  and  occasionally  witli  refreslung  showers.  From  June  to  S<^ 
tember  is  the  season  of  humidity,  when  heavy  and  continued  raint:  fiUthe 
rivers  to  their  brhn,  which  run  off  from  hence  with  mpidity  lo  >%^wt 
in  inundating  Benp^al.  From  Octo^;.  r  Lo  March  a  clear  and  unifomi 
sky  succeeds,  seldom  obscured  cither  by  fojjs  or  cIotkIs.  For  three 
months  of  this  sensnn  a  d^-Lp  ee  of  cold  felt,  iar  trreatur  pcrhajis  liian 
is  known  to  prevail  iu  Eui  upc..  ha  extreme  severity  is  more  pariicu- 
lariy  confined  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Tibet,  near  that  elevated 
nmgc  of  mountahis  which  divides  it  tram  Asam,  Bootan,  and  Nipttlf**' 
Thus  the  distinguishing  chamctenstic  of  the  climate  is  that  txtt>^ffle 
dry  and  parching  co'd,  which,  (inderdic  latitude  of  twenty-six  deg-i^ecs, 
near  the  tr)rrid  zijne  of  antiquated  geography,  rivals  that  of  tlie  iUps  iii 
latitude  lutiy-six  degrees. 

Fack  or  TUB  CouNTitT.       From  the  same  iotellir^cnt  tmvcller 

ire  team,  that  Bootaui  with  aQ  its  confused  and  ahapeleaa  mouutab»» 

«  ■» 

*  ii.  37.    Whence  wu  thisoOffsl  i  It  was  used  at  iBooej.  Caa  it  have  been 
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is  covei«d  with  etemal  verdure,  and  abounds  in  feresto  of  large  ai\f 

lofiy  trees*.  The  sides  of  the  mouuudns  are  impmvetl  by  the  haiid  o 
iiulustry,  and  crowned  with  orchau-ds,  fields,  and  \iUages.  Tibet 
proper,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  only  low,  rocky  hills,  without  any 
viilble  veg:etation,  or  extensive  urid  plains,  of  an  asp'jct  cqu  :Hy  stem; 
ishiic  tlic  bleak,  and  cold  cliuiaie  con^Uains  the  iaiiabiiuiius  to  seek 
refuge  in  sheltered  vales  and  hollows,  or  amidst  the  warmest  aspects  of 
the  rocks.  Yet  Tibet  produces  great  abundance  and  variety  of  wild 
fowl  and  game ;  with  numerous  flcK;ks  of  sijcep  and  goats,  and  herds 
of  cattle,  and  is  infested  by  many  Ixrasis  of  proy :  while  in  nootun, 
f 'w  wild  animals  arc  found  except  nioiikr\  ami  d  fjw  plu'  -Mints.  Tibet 
pixiper  niust  indeed  be  considered  a;»  a  muieial  country,  tlie  mountains 
,  liresenting  a  peculiarly  naked  aspect,  which  indicates  that  they 
contain  rich  orcs^  for  tlie  fumes  of  large  masses  of  metal  are  poisonous 
,to  vegetation. 

Soil.  The  nr>.fiirc  of  the  soil  here  pi-ohihiti  the  })rDgress  of 
n';rlciilli;re.  The  vales  ai  e  eonunonly  laid  undi  r  water  ua  liic  approach 
of  winter:  in  t'le  spring  they  are  ploughed  and  sown,  while  frequent 
Bliowers  and  a  powerful  sun,  contribute  speedily  to  munUi\;  ilie  crupsf. 
Tlic  autumn  being  clear  and  tranquil*  the  harvest  is  long  left  to  diy  on 
jthe  ground ;  and  when  sufficiently  haitlened  is  trod  out  by  c.aile.  The 
coin  se  of  cultivation  is  wheat)  peas*  and  barley »  rice  being  confined 
Ip  a  more  southern  soil. 

lUvKus.  The  chief  river  of  Tibet  is,  beyond  all  ( omparison, 
the  ^>;impoQ  or  Ucrhanpootar,  which  rising  in  tlie  western  rej^ion,  iixjni 
tlie  same  lofty  mountains  that  i^ive  source  to  tlie  Ganjjes,  pixKceds  i^ 
an  east  and  south-east  direction,  for  about  the  space  of  1000  English 
miles,  to  the  confines  of  Tibet  and  Asani,  where  it  bei.ds  south-wcsta 
{•nd  t^.<.iws  i  .to  the  estuary  of  the  Gauges,  after  a  fuither  course  of 
about  <iO0  Brilish  rriilts. 

The  ilouJi-Iio  autl  Ivian-ku  of  tlie  Chine.v--  also  deiive  their  origin 
from  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Tibet.  Of  the  other  rivers,  little  Is 
known;  buf  the  threat  Japanese  river  of  Cambodia*  or  iVIaykaung  of 
Laos ;  timt  of  Kou  l^ia,  supposed  to  pass  near  Mailaban  into  the  gulf 
of  rc'xn;  and  the  Irrawady  of  this  last  country,  are  all  supposed  to 
<lc'.  iw  titcir  sources  fioiu  tlie  Uiountainsof  Tihvi,  w!ii< })  m  y  be  stvicj 
ti4c  AIp  j  of  Asia.    Xor  rnu  it  il  be  foit^ollca  Uiai  anuihcr  iui  t^e  river, 
ciiUed  tlie  Siirctjoo  or  Ga^ra,  wliich  after  a  course  of  about  f/JO  miles, 
uejuly  paruliel  on  the  east,  with  that  of  the  Ganges,  joins  it  near 
Chupra,  also  ut;iive6  its  spriu;^  from  the  lofty  western  mountain  of  TibcL 
La  .Ls.       Ti»ese  Alpine  regions  contain,  as  usual,  many  lakes, 
t^:e  nioM  ransidcrublr  hA,i^  represented  under  ti'c  name  of  Terkiri, 
aUi>nl  eialily  Liitish  miles  in  lenjj;th,  a!;d  twenty-five  broad.  The 
Chinese  lamas,  who  drew  up  the  map  of  Tit)et,  which  gcoj^raphers 
still  copy  in  the  want  of  superior  authorities,  liave  also  depicted  numy 
i/tlier  lakes  in  the  northern  pu.  is  of  the  conntry  ;  w  here  there  certainly 
exists  one  verv'  siu.^.dar,   vli:ch  yields  liie  tincal  or  crude  borax. 
J^qUc  ily  li.i  (;.i,;n«in  is  Lhe  L\\j  lu  the  south  of  Lu?.sa,  which  our  n>aps 
•  cUi  Jajadru  or  i^aile,  tlie  iasl  appcliuliui  probably  from  Peiti,  a  village 

•  Turner,  p.  216.  f  Uid.  354. 
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which  the  original  atlas  of  Du  Haldc  places  on  its  margin.  This 
strange  lake  b  represented  as  a  wide  trench,  of  about  tiro  lei^es 
tirond,  everywhert  surrouiMllQg  an  island  of  about  tweive  kaguea  in 
diameter;  if  true,  a  singular  feature  of  nature.  Even  the  smaller 
hke^  in  the  south  of  Tibet  proper  are  in  the  winter  frozen  to  a  great 
depth. 

]\rou\ T  AINS.        The  vast  rani^s  of  Tibetan  mountains  have  • 
already  been  repeatedly  mentioned  j  but  there  is  no  accurate  geogra- 
phical delineation  of  tbetr  course  and  extent.   Those  in  the  west  and 
south  seem  to  bend  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  from  the  sources  of 

the  Ganges,  to  the  frontiers  of  Asam,  in  a  north-west  and  south-east 
direction.  To  the  north  of  Sampoo  a  parallel  and  yet  hl^';hcr  i  id^e 
seems  to  extend,  the  northern  extrcmliics  aboundlnj^  with  large  fimen 
lakes.  In  l)u  iialde's  alias,  wltich  was  drawn  up  by  the  able  D'AnvUle, 
the  mountains  which  gtre  source  to  the  Gan^s  are  called  those  of 
Kentaiase,  and  seem  to  belong  to  the  noithem  chain  known  by  nuoif 
local  names  ;  but  the  chief  elevation  appears  as  usual  to  be  central,  to 
the  south  of  the  lake  Terkiri,  bein^^  called  Koiraii,  an  appellation 
which  mn^ht  therefore  be  scicniifically  extended  to  the  whole  chain,  if 
thai  ol  xvuntel  (tlie  western  part)  be  rejected.  The  southern  range 
also  presents  many  names  of  distinct  mountains,  but  the  Hindoo  name 
of  Himmala  is  preferable*. 

From  these  great  ranges  many  branches  extend  north  and  south  as 
m  the  Alps,  a!i:l  their  names  may  pvrhaps  be  traced,  but  with  little 
accuracy,  in  the  general  map  of  Tibet,  and  atlas  of  the  pn)vint  t  s, 
di*awn  up  by  D*Aaville  from  the  sketches  of  the  missionaries,  and 
already  repeatedly  quoted. 

Forests.  Bootan,  the  soutbeni  province  of  Tibet»  abounds 
with  forests  containing  many  Eumpean  tix;es,  tliough  the  oak'  be 
wanting;  and  several  pjruliar  to  Asia.  Ni])al,  the  adjoinin:.^  province 
to  t!K'  vve«?t,  pmbably  presents  similar  features.  The  biiowy 
niuuatuins  wiiica  contain  the  sources  of  Liie  CiiUiges  are  perliaps  barren 
of  vegetation,  a  cjraracter  generally  applicable  to  Tibet  proper. 

Zoology*  '  In  Bootan  few  wild  aniniab  are  observable^  except 
monkeys ;  but  Tibet  uix)unds  with  game  of  varicjuts  descripti<His.  The 
horses  aix*  of  a  suull  size,  or  what  we  tern  poJiies,  but  spirited  to  a 
dei^ree  of  obstinacy.  The  cattle  are  :\Uo  di:ni:iu:ive.  The  fioc.ks  of 
sh.x'p  ary  hUiUci-ous,  commorily  smail,  with  black  hcuds  iuul  legs; 
ti^e  wviol  sou,  uiid  tiie  muuoa  excellent.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  tlie 
counu-y  that  the  latter  food  is  generally  eaten  raw.  When  dried  in 
the  frosty  air  it  is  not  disagreeable,  in  this  stale,  to  an  European 
palate  t. 

Tlie  gQats  are  numerous,  and  celebrated  for  producinijj  a  fine  hair, 
which  is.  ni.inuracturcd  into  shawls,  and  w!)ich  lies  beneath  tlicexlciioi* 
coar:»e  uoat.    Nor  must  llie  siiiguiar  breed  oi  caille  bw  ionjotten,  called 

•  The  Eon» hern,  range  is  the  Himaloya  flmaus?)  <,f  Hindoo  in>  thoIcj;y. 
Tlie  Ch  1  .itii  irce  near  Ph  ui,  on  th«  north  frontier  oi'  Iloocutt,  ia  «ttc  ut'  tU^ 

hi^ic5tjK'u!<t.    'Vuracr,  -'JJ. 

Du  Haldc'&  map  of  Tibet  seems  to  esclude  Baotan*  au4  several  provinces 

•n  Th"  s;)U'h-v.-csi. 
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Yak  by  the  Tatars,  covered  with  thick  long  hair:  tlie  taU  being  pecu- 
liarly flowing:  and  i^Io&sy,  and  an  article  of  laxuiy  in  th&eait,  whiereit 
is  used  to  drive  away  tJie  flies,  and  sometimes  dried  for  ornaments. 
These  cattle  do  not  low,  but,  when  uneasy,  make  a  idiKi  of  gnmtiiq* 

sound,  whence  the  breed  is  called  the  h.^  prunnintit. 

The  musk  deer  ddiy^his  in  intense  rold.  This  vakmb!e  animal  has 
two  long  curved  tusks,  proceeding  tlownward  iTOm  llie  lijjper  Jaw, 
which  seems  intended  to  dig  roots,  liis  usual  food.  The  figure  of  the 
bodf  somewhat  resembles  the  hog,  while  the  hair  apprMcbes  the 
quills  of  the  porcupine.  The  musk»  wliich  is  only  found  in  the  male* 
is  formed  in  a  little  tumor  at  the  navel ;  and  is  the  genuine  and 
autliciitic  article  so  styled}  being  commonly  black,  aiKl  divided  by  thin 
cuticles*. 

The  wild  hone  is  also  classed  among  the  quadrupeds  of  Tibet.  The 
tiger  may  perhaps  appear  in  the  south-east*  hut  the  many  oUier  beasts 
of  prey,  as  the  ounce^  Sec.  are  of  small  waty  as  may  he  expected  in  so 

cold  a  climate. 

The  hk^s  rho'iind  with  >\-atcr  fowl  in  tlie  summer,  many  of  which 
may  periiaps  Ik*  new  to  zoology ;  and  little  is  discovered  concerning^ 
the  fish  and  insects  of  tliis  singular  country. 

MiKBRAtoGT.  The  mmeralogy  m  better  known  from  the 
account  appended  to  Mr.  Turner's  joumey»  in  1783»  from  which  k 
appears  that  Bootan  does  not  prolxxbly  contain  any  metal  except  iron, 
and  a  small  portion  of  copper;  while  Tibet  proper,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  abound  with  rich  minerals.  Cold  is  loiind  in  t^^reat  (juiui- 
tities,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  (Just  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  tionitLimes 
in  lat^  masses,  and  irregular  veins,  commonly  in  a  gaogart  of  petro* 
•ilex  or  of  quartz.  There  is  a  l<»d  mine»  two  days  journey  from 
Teslioo  LAimboo,  the  ore  being  galen^t,  probably  containing  «hrer* 
Ciimatwr,  rich  in  qiticksilver,  is  a!«o  fo'int!:  and  there  are  strong 
inc!i(-atioi]s  of  roppt.'r.  Wock  salt  is  anoiiicr  pitKiuct  of  Ti!>et.  13ut 
in  general  the  metals  cannot  Ixj  worked,  as  there  is  a  complete  dcfr» 
dency  of  fiiel :  and  co£^  would  be  fiu>  mot  c  precious  than  gold. 

The  most  peculiar  product  of  Tibet  is  tlncal,  or  crude  borax ;  coo- 
ceminft  which,  Mr.  *Saun(lei-s,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Turner,  gives 
the  follov/iri';  interesting  infoiTnation-  **  The  lake,  from  wl.idi  tincal 
and  rock  salt  are  collected,  is  alx^ut  fifteen  days  journey  from  Teslioo 
Lumlyy),  and  to  the  norlhwai'd  of  it.  It  is  encom|>a-S!>cft  on  all  sides 
by  rocky  hill?,  witi'out  any  brooks  or  rivulets  near  at  hand:  but  its 
waters  are  supplied  by  springs,  which  being  saltish  to  the  taste  are  not 
Used  by  ttie  natives.  The  tincal  is  dci)osite(l  or  formed  in  the  bed  of 
the  lake:  and  those  who  t^o  to  collect  it  dig  it  up  in  lai-ge  masses, 
uhich  they  aftf  rn-^rd^  !)rt-ik  into  small  pieces,  for  the  convenience  of 
caniar^e.  exp*isin'  to  the  air  to  dry.  Althous^di  tincal  has  been  col- 
lected from  t!.i-i  iake  for  a  great  length  of  uajc,  the  quantity  is  not 
perceptibly  diminished ;  and  as  the  cavities  made  by  digging  it  soon 
wear  nut,  or  fill  up*  it  is  an  opinion  w  ith  the  people  that  the  formation 
of  fresh  tincal  is  .  oin^'on.  'rhey  hiwc  never  yet  ir.ct  it  in  dry  gro'incl 
or  hi^  siuiatiuusi  but  it  is  fiwind  in  the  siiaUowcst  depths,  and  the 

•  Turner,  200. 
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borders  of  the  lake;  which  deepcuinr'-  eradtialiy  from  tlic  cdp^es 
towards  the  centre,  contains  too  mucii  waicr  to  adinii  of  tlicir  starc}iint^ 
Ibr  the  tincd  ooaveidently ;  but  ftom  the  deepest  parts  they  brmg  ixM:tc 
WBitt  which  is  not  to  be  fbuiid  in  thallewB,  or  near  the  bank.  The 
WBten  of  the  lake  rite  and  fall  veiy  Iktie,  bein^  supplied  b^  a  constant 
and  nnvan-in?^  source,  ncitlic:-  aufniv  ntcd  hv  tlic  influx  of  any  current, 
nor  diminished  by  any  stream  running  from  it.  The  lake,  I  was 
assured,  is  at  least  twenty  miles  in  circumference  i  and,  standing  in  a 
Ycty  bleak  sttuadon,  isfroxen  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The  people 
*  employed  in  collecting  thett  salts,  are  obliged  to  desist  from  their 
labour  so  eady  as  October^  on  account  of  the  ice.  Tincal  is  used  in 
Tibet  for  soldering,  and  to  promote  the  fusion  of  t^old  and  silver. 
Rock  salt  is  univcrsaUly  used  ibr  all  domestic  puiposes  in  Tibet)  Bootan» 
and  Nipol.*'* 

MivxRAL  Watess.  There  are  many  mineral  waters  in 
various  patts  of  this  extensive  country ;  nor  is  their  salutary  use 
unknown  to  the  natives. 

Natural  Citkiositie^.  The  natm^il  rurlosities  of  this 
Alpine  region  must  of  course  be  n'uiicrous,  but  they  have  !)ecn  little 
explored.  Towards  tiie  north  of  I'assisudtMi  Mr.  baundcrs  obsciTcJ 
a  singular  rock,  forming  in  front  six  or  seven  angular  semt-pillars  of 
great  circumfertnce,  and  some  hundred  feet  in  heightf*  This  natural 
curk^ity  was  in  part  detached  from  the  mountain,  and  pi^ijucted  over 
a  considerable  fall  of  water,  which  added  iiuu  li  to  the  jj^"and  pictiux'sque 
appearance  of  the  whole.  He  adds  that  the  rock  is  laminated,  and 
mi^j^ht  be  foiiued  into  slate ;  and  iix>n  stones  being  found  in  the  vicinityi 
it  is  probable  thai  tliese  pillastres  may,  lilce  those  of  basalt)  aiisc  from 
the  influence  of  that  metal. 

BefcHe  dosng  this  account,  it  must  be  observed,  that  there  is  a 
district  to  the  north-west  of  Cosh  mi  r,  called  Little  Tibet,  and  which 
is  supposed  to  contain  the  chief  soun  -  of  lise  Indus,  iiut  of  this 
country,  which  is  also  represented  us  a  poi  uon  uf  the  Cninese  empire, 
little  or  nothing  is  known ;  and  evui  its  very  situation  seems  douUti'ul, 
for  D'AnviUe  in  his  map  of  Asia,  has  pUced  it  to  the  north-east  of 
CSashmir,  thus  representing  it  as  the  north-west  extremity  of  Tibet 
proper.  Eut  Little  'l'i!>ct  is  pr-ohalily  on  the  north  and  tioith-wcst  of 
Cashmir,  beini;  (li\ide(l  from  (ireat  I'ibct  by  a  hi^h  mountainous  ridge, 
and  yet  a  higiier  chain,  that  of  Belur,  from  Cjreat  Bucharia.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  Tery  mountainous  and  poor  country,  per\*aded  by  the  ludusa 
and  in  the  north  full  of  forests.  The  capital  is  Ascardu ;  and  fonher 
to  the  north  is  Schakar,  f»  already  mentioned  in  the  observations  on 
tije  boundaries  of  Great  'I'ibet.  Tenil  -kand,  or  the  foitress  of  imn, 
seems  to  coinini.;iid  tiie  pass  between  CreaL  and  Little  'i  ibet;  and  tiie 
two  Gangits  of  tiie  Cliinesc  maps  (su{>posed  sources  of  the  Guii^s) 
are  probably  rivers  vrliich  juiu  the  Indus  fi\>m  the  east. 

•  TwMr,  40C  t  lb. 
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HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


KAMES. — EXTENT. — ORIGINAL  POPULATIOH*— PR06RESSITE  CEO- 
Cft Ara T. — HI STOAXC AL  RFOCH Si — A VTiqOtTIBS. 

THE  kingdom,  or,  as  it  is  bjr  some  styled,  the  empire  of  Japan* 
has  bjr  most  geographers  been  chihsed  among;  the  Asiatic  isles,  and  has 
in  conscqiTcnrc  been  treated  with  more  brevity  tliun  ils  importanrc 
demands.  Fori  ctc-ptirn;  Cliiiitu  no  existin;^  Asiiitic  monaicliy  ran 
aspire  to  superior  raiik,  or  is  nioi*c  calculated  to  excite  rational  curi- 
osity, from  tlie  singulaiity  of  its  government,  abundant  population, 
progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  and  peculiar  manners  of  the  people.  The 
Japanese  islands  muy  in  some  measure,  be  compared  whh  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  forming  a  grand  insular  power,  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Ar^ia,  !il;c  thai  of  tlie  British  isles  near  the  western 
extremity  of  Kuiopc.  Nor  ;irc  ample  moik-m  materials  hunting;  for 
the  honest  unci  industrious  Ka:mplcr  has  gixcn  us  a  dcM.ri^.tion  which 
sometimes  rivals  the  Britannia  of  Camden  in  minuteness  and  preci- 
.  aioQ ;  and  Thunberg^,  an  able  naturalist,  has  in  his  travels  produced  a 
supplement;  ao  that  few  deSdencies  remain  in  our  knowledge  of  thia 
interesting  coimtr)'. 

Namls.  Marco  Polo,  the  Father  of  modem  Asiatic  geogra- 
phy, mentions  Japan  by  the  nui  ic  ol"  Zipangri  or  '/J\Kdi\^i\.  The 
inhaliitanta  themselves  call  it  Nipon,  or  Niion ;  and  the  Chinese  Nippon, 
and  Jepuen. 

ExTKN T.  This  empire  extends  from  the  tliirtieth  to  the  forty- 
first  degree  of  north  latitude;  and  according  to  the  mofit  recent  maps, 
from  the  13  1st  to  ti.e  I42d'*  of  cast  longiltulc  iVoni  C^ictnwich.  Be- 
Bides  many  smaller  isles,  it  presents  two  considerable  ones  in  Uic  south- 
west, ihut  of  Kiusiiu  (also  termed  Saikokf  or  the  western  country) ; 
and  that  of  Sikokf.  But  by  fur  the  most  important  island  is  that  of 
Kipon,  to  the  nonli-  ust  of  the  two  Ibrmer.  The  geogripliy  of  Kacnipler 
has  been  corrected  by  recent  Toyagesi  according  to  whicli  the  length  of 
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KiualUf  from  north  to  south,  is  about  two  dec^cc^,  or  110  British 
miles,  the  greatest  bi^eadth  about  nhiLty.  bikokf  is  ulxnii  iiindy 
British  miles  in  leng;th,  by  half  the  brcudth.  The  gi  «iiKl  isie  ot  N  ipun 
is  in  ienglii  fiotn  soulh-wcst  to  noitii-east,  not  less  than  750  British 
tnSes ;  hat  is  so  narrow  in  propordon,  tbat  the  medial  breadth  cannot 
be  aawmcd  above  eight^r*  though  in  two  pi-ojecting  parts  it  may  double 
tint  number.  These  islands  arc  divided  into  provinces  and  districtii 
as  usual  in  the  most  ci%'ilized  countries. 

Tr)  the  north  of  Nipon  is  annlhtr  large  isle,  tliat  of  Jesso,  or 
Chiciia,  which)  huving  received  some  Japanese  colonies,  is  gent,  ri.lly 
Kgaided  as  subject  to  Japan ;  but  being  inhabited  by^  a  savage  people, 
is  father  consideved  as  anireign  conquest^  than  as  a  pjut  of  this  civiJi- 
aed  em|ttre. 

Origival  Population.  The  orij^^inril  population  of  Japan 
has  been  little  illiistiMtcd  ;  but  the  Japant-sc  seem  to  be  a  kindred  race 
with  the  Chinese ;  though,  according  to  Ksempfer,  the  iangtiages  be 
radically  distinct*  But  if  compared  with  that  of  Corea,  the  nearest 
landy  and  the  latter  with  the  Chinese,  perhaps  a  gradation  might  be 
observable.  The  Japanese  may  have  migrated  Som  the  continent;, 
wlicn  both  the  Chinese  and  themselves  were  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
society;  and  the  complete  insular  separation  nuiy  have  given  rise  to  a 
language  rendered  peculiar  by  the  pru.^rtbs  oi  a  disunct  civilization. 

PitocREssivE  Geography.  Before  the  account  published  by 
Kxmpfer,' Japan  had  been  imperfectly  eirplored  by  the  Portuguese; 
and  since  I73O9  the  date  of  Kscmpfcr's  publication,  many  important 
improvements  have  been  made,  that  author  having  failed  in  an  exact 
dehneation  of  the  empire,  which  he  chiefly  derived  hxnn  cnide 
Japanese  niaj)s,  and  havinj^  erred  so  t^^ossly  as  to  confound  the  isle  of 
Jesso  with  Kamchatka,  from  whicii  besides  the  great  difference  in 
longitude,  it  is  distant  libaot  six  degrees,  or  390  geographical  miles  1 
These  faults  are  not  indicated  to  upbraid  this  industrious  writer,  who» 
like  all  others,  must  only  be  estimated  by  the  state  of  knowledge,  when 
he  wrote,  b!it  for  the  information  of  those  who,  unaware  of  the  daily 
prog^rc^s  of  geography,  repose  an  undue  conhdence  on  antlquut&d 
a,udtorities. 

Historical  Efochs.  Tlie  history  of  their  own  country  is 
universally  studied  by  the  Japanese ;  and  Kaempfer  has  produced  an 
elal)orate  abstract,  divided  into  three  epochs,  the  febulous,  the  doubtfiili 

and  the  certain. 

The  first  e  xtends  !)cyo;]d  the  judaic  era  of  tlie  creation,  when  the 
e»npire  is  fabkd  to  have  been  govti  ncd  by  seven  great  celestial  spirits 
successively  ;  and  the  last  having  v/eddcd  a  goddess,  there  succeeded  a 
race  of  five  denugods,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  reigned  350,000 
.ycaj-s,  while  the  lut  reigned  more  than  800,000 ! 

The  second  or  uncertain  epoch  is  by  Kscnipfcr  intcr^voven  with  tlie 
Chinese  history  ;  this  port  of  his  worlc  demonstrating  that  the  Japanese 
theinselves  at  least  arknouiedi^e  tiieir  government  and  civiliz^ition  to 
have  been  derived  from  Cbina.  Sin  Noo  one  of  these  Chinese 
monarchs,  admitted  by  the  Japanese  into  their  annals,  is  reiM  osented 
with  the  head  of  a  bull,  or  with  two  horns,  sk  having  uught  the  use  of 
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•griculturc  and  hrrds*  ;  perhaps  the  »irnple  and  natural  origUlo^  llic 
Jupttcr  AranioU)  uiid  similar  images  of  cla^i&icul  antiquity. 

The  third  or  certahi  period  begun  witb  the  herHfitmry  sueoeMMn  of 
Ihe  ecclesiastic  empenitm)  from  the  year  660  before  the  Chrittnoeiftyta 
the  year  of  Christ  1585,  during  which  107  princes  of  the  same  lineage 
governed  Japan.  At  the  last  period  the  secular  princes  assumed  tlic 
auj)ixMnc  authority.  In  p^eiieml  the  reif^ns  are  pacific  ;  thoui;h  at  vciy 
distiUit  intervals  tiie  IVLuidslmi'iiandCorean.soccaiiionally  iiiviwkd  iapua, 
faiit  were  alwayi  defeated  by  the  valour  of  tbe  inbabitnts.  la  the  reign 
of  Goudft*  the  ninetieth  Deiri,  or  spiritual  emperor,  the  Monguls  moer 
Mooko  attempted  a  g^nd  invasion  of  Japan,  after  having  conquered 
China  about  fourteen  years  before.  Th^  number  of  small  Tessels  is 
exaf^^ratcd  to  400{;,  and  that  of  the  army  to  340,000  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable tliul  numerous  Chinese  junks  contained  a  ibrmid^lc  aiiuy  of 
Monguls.  But  thcjr  were  dispmed  and  ahnoat  whoUf  deattoyed  bf  a 
IbrioQi  tempest,  which  tbe  Japanese  piouslf  aacribed  to  the  goda  tbieir 
protectors.  In  1 585  the  generals  of  the  crown,  or  secular  emperors, 
\?ho  were  also  hereditary,  assumed  the  supreme  power:  the  Dairia 
lyL'hvy;  afteiwardii  confined,  and  strictly  guardedi  that  they  migl^  not 
itu^unie  tiieir  ancient  authority. 

AvTiquiTiBs.  The  templea  and  palacea  beug  conatnioled  of 
wood*  few  monuments  of  antiquity  can  remain.  Some  of  the  cattica 
of  the  nobiiity  have  walls  of  eartli  or  atone;  but  the  moatandeot 
retica  are  probably  the  coina  and  idols. 

*  KKmpfer,  L  331.  French  trsmlatiqa. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY- 


HE  I  !  C  :oK  C  OVIRHKENT. — L  A  WS,— V^P  V  T.  A  T  Jf>V. — COLOWIKS.  

ARMY.^-~NAVir«—Hli;VlCliU£S«— POLITICAL  IMPORTAMC£  AVB 
&£LATXO«S. 

Religion.      THE  estabfiflhedrdigion  of  Japan  is  a  poIythenni» 

joined  with  the  acknowledgment  of  a  supreme  creator.  There  nrc 
two  principal  sects,  that  of  Sinto  and  that  of  BudsiiO.  Tlie  first 
acknowlcdtrcs  a  supreme  bein^,  I'ar  sup<  iiorto  the  little  claims  and 
wuPhhip  of  iLuui)  wheiM:e  Ihey  adore  llie  inferior  dcilies  as  metiiatorSf 
the  Uea  of  a  mediator  being  indispennhle  In  almost  eveiy  fqrm  of 
icligioD.  They  believe  that  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  have  a  place 
assigned  to  them  immediately  under  heaven,  while  those  of  the  wicked 
Tx-ander  in  the  air  till  tlicy  expiate  their  ofiences.  The  transmtii^raiioii 
of  souls  is  of  conrsc  unknown.  Tliey  aljfvtain  from  aniniul  ibody 
detest  bloodshed,  and  wdl  not  touch  any  dcuil  body*. 

Although  Che  piofeaaors  of  .this  reli^on  be  (lenuaded  that  their 
gods  know  all  tilings*  and  that  therefore  it  is  lumecessary  to  pray  le 
them  upon  any  occasion,  they  have  nercrilieless  lK>th  temples  atwl 
certain  stated  Jiolidiiys.  The  ir  tnids  arc  called  S.'n  or  JCann\  and  tlieir 
temples  are  styled  -^//^r.  These  temples  consist  of  sevciMl  difTeix;nt 
apartments  and  galleries,  wiLli  windows  and  dooru  in  fmnl,  which  can 
be  taken  away  and  replaced  at  pleasure*  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  The  floors  are  covered  with  straw  mats,  and  the  noh 
project  so  f tr  on  every  side  as  to  ovcrhanp^  an  elevated  path*  in  whidi 
jieople  walk  iwjiid  the  tcni[/It'.  In  those  tcrni  lcs  one  meets  v:i\h  no 
risi!>lc  idol,  nor  any  imnire  which  is  desii^u-d  to  represent  the  supreme 
invisible  hfin«^ :  thou}^a  tiiey  sortietimcs  keep  a  little  ima^e  in  a  box, 
rcprestniing  soii»c  inferior  divinity  to  whom  the  temple  is  consecrated. 
In  the  centre  of  the  temple  is  frequeotif  placed  a  large  mirror,  made 
of  cast  metal  well  polished,  which  is  intended  to  remind  those  that 
come  to  worship,  that  in  like  manner  as  their  personal  blemisiics  ai'e 
faiT'iftilly  fjourlrayed  in  the  mirror,  so  do  the  secret  hlenriishf*;  and 
cviJ  qualities  of  t!»fir  hearts  lie. open  iind  exposed  to  the  ali-searciihig 
eyes  of  the  inunorial  j^oUat*" 

The  priests  are  ettlwr  secular  or  monastic :  the  latter  alone  being 
entrusted  withtlie  myBteries.  The  f.*stivals  and  mc;  \ of  worsl^ip  uix; 
cheerful  and  even  gay  ;  for  they  pcfjiird  the  gods  os  beings  who  solely 
deJif^it  in  dispensing  happiness.  Besides  the  iirst  day  of  tlie  year,  and 

•  Thunl>ci;g,  iv.  i9.  .  f  P'^l* 
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three  or  Ibur  aHier  grand  fesdvals,  the  fint  day  of  the  month  Is  always 
kept  as  a  holiday.  There  are  several  ofders  of  monks  and  nnns^  as  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  system:  but  human  nature  is  every  where  the 
same. 

The  sect  of  Ikidsdo  was  impoi-ted  (rom  Ilmdostan,  bcin^  the  sanic 
with  that  of  Budha  or  lioodhi  i"eix>rted  to  liave  been  l>om  in  Cc}  iou 
about  1000  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  Passiug  Uirough  Ciiina 
and  Corea«  it  has  been  mingled  with  foreign  maximst  but  tlie  tenet  of 
tlic  incteini)sychosis  remains;  wicked  souls  being  supposed  to  migrate 
IDto  lhel)odiesof  animals,  till  they  h:i\c  undergone  a  due  piirj^ition. 

The  doctrine  of  iheir  [)hilosopliers  and  moralists  is  called  Shuto,  and 
partakes  of  ihc  Epicurean,  taouj^h  it  acknowledges,  with  Confucius, 
tltal  tiie  purest  source  of  pleasure  is  a  virtuous  life.  Tiii^  sect  admits 
ft  soul  of  the  world ;  but  does  not  allow  inferior  gods,  temples,  nor  reli- 
gious forms.  By  a  sini^Iar  inconsistency  the  persecutbn  of  the  chris* 
tians  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  the  Epicureans;  who,  in  oi'der 
to  avoid  suspicion^  aie  eager  to  return  to  the  common  religion  of  the 
countiy. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  this  country  by  the  Portuguese,  Jesuitic 
missionaries  arrived  in  1549:  and  their  successors  continued  to  diffuse 
their  doctrine  till  1638,  when  37,000  christians  were  massacred.  Seve- 
ral persecutions  had  formerly  taken  place ;  and  in  1590,  upwanls  of 

20,000  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  pride  and  avarice  of  the  Portu- 
guese comp-rjci  wirh  the  vain  ambition  of  the  Jesuits,  (^^ho,  not  con- 
tented v.'iili  iheir  staaou,  endeavoured  to  intixxiacc  themselves  into  the 
.governing  councils  of  the  nation,)  first  to  contaminate  and  ttadet  odioua 
the  religion  idiich  they  professed,  in  its  pure  principles  essentially 
oppQwte  to  such  views,  and  aftci-wards  to  produce  this  melancholy 
catastrophe  ;  the  eKtiitenre  of  the  c!instian  faith  being  Ihrough  such 
per/ei'sion  found  incompaliblc  wlih  liuit  of  a  s!i»te  otherwise  universiUly 
tolerant.  Since  that  memor^le  epoch,  chrisuanity  has  Ix^en  held  in 
8upix:me  detestation ;  and  the  cross,  with  its  other  symbols,  are  annually 
trampled  under  foot ;  but  it  b  a  foUc  that  the  Dutdi  are  constrained  to 
join  iti  this  ceremony. 

GovEitxr^iKMT.  The  Kuho,  or  scriilar  emperor,  is  now  sole 
monarch  of  the  countiy  ;  Lnit  till  near  liie  end  of  the  ^ev'ri.tecnth  cen- 
tury, the  dairis,  ponlilis,  or  spiritual  nionaixihs,  held  tiie  su(»i'e:ae 
authotnty,  being  uppoiuted  by  the  liigh  ecclesiastical  court  according  to 
thiAT  laws  of  succession.  Yet  occasionally  the  appointment  has  been 
controverted  ;  luid  Japan  haslxcn  mvaged  by  many  civil  wars.  The 
ecclesiastical  dignities  were  of  six  orders,  some  belongini^;  to  particular 
oFTreii,  others  merely  honorary.  The  secular  prince  is  accustomed  to 
cuiiicr,  v.  jtii  the  consent  of  the  dairi,  two  honorary  r.uiks,  equivalent  to 
our  nol^leuicn  and  knigiils.  Tiic  ecclesiastical  court  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  literary  pursuits,  the  dairi  residing  at  Miaco;  and  hb  ooutt 
remains,  tliough  not  in  his  former  splendor. 

The  governinc-iu  of  each  province  is  intrusted  to  a  resident  prince, 
who  is  strictly  rch]>oiisih}e  for  his  administi-alion,  his  fairi'y  rcir.air.ing 
at  tiie  euiix  ror's  court  as  iiostaj^f  s  ;  and  he  is  hinibcif  uoiiged  to  make 
an  artuuai  ..p;)^;'.ruJtcc,  the  jouriicy  being  perfornit<l  ^>ith  great  pomp, 
and  accompanied  with  Y^Iuable  presents.  .The  euipei'ur,  as  m  the  ieu- 
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da]  times  of  Europe,  derives  his  chief  revenue  from  his  own  estate, 
consisting  of  live  inferior  provinces,  and  sonie  detached  to"wiis.  Eacli 
prince  enjoys  the  revenues  of  his  fief  or  j^ovemment,  with  ^vh^^h  he 
supports  his  court  ainl  military  ibrce,  impairs  the  roads,  and  defrays 
everf  civil  expenae.  The  princes  of  the  fintdigiiity  m-e  styled  DAimlo» 
those  of  inferior  rank  Siomio.  They  are  generally  hcreditaryi  but  the 
Siomios  are  not  only  obliged  to  leave  their  families  at  Jedo  the  capital* 
but  to  rc??idc  tliere  themselves  for  six  months  in  the  year. 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  traces  of  a  national  coiincil,  or  even 
assembly  of  nobles,  which  seems  inueed  foreign  to  the 'Asiatic  man- 
ners, though  it  may  be  traced  in  andesit  Per&.  The  cause  of  this 
defect  has  not  been  investigated,  though  it  necessarily  spring  &om  a 
despotic  form  of  government,  universal  in  the  civilized  countries  of 
A'^ia  ;  w!i^re  the  ebullition  of  the  |«issions  seems  too  strong  for  cocH 
debate  or  senatorial  eloquence,  and  difference  of  opinion  would  inflame 
into  mutual  slaughter.  The  singular  constitution  of  Japan  thcrefoi*e 
CQiMiils  of  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy,  supported  by  a  number 
of  absolute  hereditary  princes;  whose  jealousy  of  each  other*^  poirer 
compiles  with  domestic  pledges,  to  r«Kler  them  subservient  to  one 
aopfeme* 

Laws.  The  supcnority  of  the  laws  of  Japan  over  tliosc  of 
Europe,  has  been  loudly  proclaijncd  by  Kicmpfer.  The  parties  them- 
selves appear,  and  the  cause  is  determined  without  delay.  Yet  Ksemp- 
lei's  Information  on  this  head  is  defective,  as  he  does  not  mendon  any 
code  of  laws,  and  chiefly  dwells  on  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
exrinsion  of  strangers  from  the  kint^doni,  it  !)'i't:  ;  als<'j  deitth  for  any 
Japanese  to  leave  his  country,  lliunber;^  inl'urnis  us  that  li:?  I  iws  are 
lew,  but  rigidly  infoi-ced,  without  i^egard  to  ptisoas,  pailiaiily  or  vio- 
lence*. Most  crimes  are  punished  with  death,  fines  being  considered 
as  paitiafity  to  the  rich ;  but  the  sentence  of  death  must  be  signed  by 
tlie  privy  council  at  Jedo.  Parents  and  relations  arc  made  answerable 
for  the  crimes  of  those  wliose  moral  education  they  ought  to  have  super- 
intended. The  police  is  exrellent,  there  not  only  ^<  in>^  a  chief  maj.^is- 
irate  of  each  town,  called  nimban,  but  an  ottona  or  tuiiiinissary  of  each 
street,  elected  by  the  inhabiuiuts  to  waich  over  properly  and  traii- 
i|QiDt^.  Two  inhabitatits  in  their  turn  nightly  patrole  the  street  to 
pkard  agsoist  fire. 

The  best  proof  that  the  laws  are  salutary  is  that  few  crimes  are  com- 
mitted, and  few  punishments  are  inflicted.  The  brief  code,  according 
to  Thunherg,  is  }>  ;  't  l  un  in  every  town  and  village,  in  lafge  ietteit^ 
on  a  spot  suiTOundeu  with  railsf.  • 

PopoLATioii.  The  poputatlon  of  the  Japanese  empire,  likio 
that  of  other  Asiadc  stated  cannot  be  treated  .wkh  much  precislciii* 
Ancient  and  modem  travellers  seem  to  have  passed' this  subject  in 

•ilence.    Perhaps  the  Japanese  ha\'e  some  prejudice  against  any  enu-' 
mcration,  or  ( liiise  h"om  political  views  to  bm*y  it  in  obscurity;  virile 
the  Chinese,  with  like  design,  may  pcrha^is  magnify  iha  [Xipulation  of 
their  countnr.   All  travellers  however  agree  that  the  |)opulatjoii  tssnr'^, 
prishig,  and  though  a  great  part  of  the  country*  bcmoimtamous,  yet 
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even  the  mountains  are  the  objects  of  obstinate  cultivation.  Thunbe^ 
<^jsmes»  that  the  capital  Jcdo>  is  ydd  to  be  sixty-three  Biitish  iwlesm 
circumference*  and  at  any  rate  rivals  Pekin  in  size*.  Many  of  the  vil- 

laj^es  are  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length ;  and  some  so  long  that  it 
requiixs  several  hours  to  Tvalk  throtif^h  them:  and  iJiese  lait^e  \  illagc8 
frequently  occur  at  very  shorldistanr.es.  Kxmpfcr  says,  that  the  num- 
ber of  people  daily  travelling  on  the  highways  is  inconceivable)  and  the 
gokaido,  tlie  chief  of  the  seven  great  roMSyis  sometimes  mm^  crowded 
-than  the  most  frequented  streets  of  EuropeaD  capitabt-  In  another 
passage  he  *xpresses  his  amazement  at  the  cxtraorcUnr.ry  population, 
the  hi;^h\vays  passing  through  almost  coiitinutnis  villai^cs,  v.hilc  tlie 
capitals,  Jedo  and  Miaco,  equal  in  size  any  cities  in  the  world.  Vare- 
nius  th'.*  geographer,  who  justly  esteemed  tliis  country  so  iu^resting 
as  to  deserve  a  particular  descriptkMH  has,  from  the  best  aothoritieai 
estimate  I  tlu  standing  army  maintained  by  the  princes  and  goveroois 
at  .168,000  infanliy,  and  38,000  cavalry:  while  the  Kuho,  or  emperor, 
maintains  100,onn  foot,  anr!  20,000  horse:  thus  c(jastituting  in  all  a 
regular  force  oi  4 ('.8,000  inCu.lry,  and  db,iXX)  cavairyt.  It  is  probable 
tliat  tiiis  aimy  docs  not  beai*  a  gi'eater  proportion  to  the  populutloiiy 
than  that  of  an  European  state  in  time  of  peace;  and  as  the  armydou-' 
b!es  that  of  France  under  the  monarchy)  so  the  population  may  also  be 
douhlt.  IV; haps  a  more  safe  isiiniatc  may  be  fonnc<K  by  snpiiosin;-; 
the  p!^;^'iia( !' -n  of  Japan  to  equal  that  of  China;  and  thr  tonncr  <'>im- 
try  beijjg  about  one  tentii  pait  the  sisMJ  of  tiie  latter,  the  population  will 
be  about  30,000,000. 

CoLOMiES.  Though  the  national  laws  prohibit  emigratkm,  yet 
where  the  Japanese  make  conquests;  they  seem  to  regard  the  country 
as  tliclr  d\ni,  and  to  form  settlements  withont  hesitiUion.  Hence 
Japanese  colonies  mSly  be  found  in  Jesso,  and  other  adjacent  i^Ics:  nay, 
even  in  isles  of  the  Indian  ArchipeiagO)  so  tliat  their  laws,  ab  in  CUinai 
seem  rather  tlieoretic. 

Army.  The  army  has  been  alieady  mentioned  as  amounting 
to  more  than  half  a  million;  and  the  chancter  of  the  people  is  singu- 
laily  brave  and  resolute. 

Navv.  The  na>y,  like  that  of  the  other  oriental  ])o\vei-s,  is 
bcneatli  notice.  The  Japanese  vessels  are  open  at  tiie  stern,  so  that 
they  cannot  bear  a  boisterous  sea ;  and  tliough,  like  the  Chinese)  they 
have  the  use  of  the  coimpass,  yet  it  is  inconceivable  how  Ihey  G0uld» 
in  former  timesy  make  voyages*  as  is  aasected*  to  Fonnoea»  and  even 
to  Java. 

Rkvknul^.  The  revenues  of  this  empire  are  minutely  stated 
by  \'areniiis,  according;  to  prnices  and  provinces,  the  sum  lotai  being 
2834  lon^  of  gold,  in  the  1  ientish  mode  of  computation;  and  taiting 
Ihe  ton  at  only  I0>000/.  sterling)  the  amotibt  -would  be  38)340^XX)/. 
sterling)  beaictes  the  provinoet  and  dties  winch  are  immediately  sub* 
ject  to  the  emperor.  These  revenues  must  not  however  be  considered 
as  national,  being  only  yielded  in  coin  to  the  various  princes.  The 
cmpcior,  liowever,  Ix-sides  the  laii;e  revenues  of  his  provinces,  has  a 
considerable  treasure  in  goldaiid  silver,  disposed  in  cliests  of  1000  taelSy 

*  iii.  283.        u.  645.  and  iii.  318L        |  D«icr.  Jap.  Cap.  ix. 
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«rthayls,  each  being  neariy  equal  in  value  to  a  Dutch  rix  dollar,  ov  about 
ftnir  shillin«-rH  and  fotir  pence  English  iTioncy.  As  the  plu-eti/.y  of  n^an- 
kind  t;cnt'rally  cxi>ends  the  public  itvtuuc  in  the  support  of  an  5^^my) 
the  ivai  weiglit  of  tlic  Japanese  lesources  may  best  be  estimated  from 
the  ntifiienMis  armf  siqiported.* 

Political  Importance  awd  Relations.  Japan  maintaitia 
no  political  relations  witli  any  othei*  state;  and  connstingof  islands 
.TTftliont  n  n?.vy,  its  external  political  importance  h  of  course  confined, 
it'  net  unniiiilated.  No  danger  is  to  be  upprcln.  iidcd  except  irom 
Russia  ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether,  even  supposing  the  Kussiaiis 
capable  of  coodocting  a  sofikient  force  llu-ongfa  Uie  u  Uds  of  Siberia, 
European  weapons  and  tactics  ivould  prevail  against  prodigious 
numhei^  and  determined  valour.  To  Rnsaia  indeed  the  oonqoest 
rnirHit  l-e  iinnottant  as  securing  numerous  havens,  and  a  consequent 
jxjwcrful  ik-el  in  the  rear  of  her  Asiatic  |KJsse.ssions ;  but  the  unavoid- 
a]>le  intcffcrcnce  of  China,  justly  appreacn:»ive  of  the  consequence, 
would  prove  an  invincible  obstacle;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  kingdom 
and  laws  of  Japan  will  be  overturned ;  or  ber  vast  pupuladon  wafted  ts 
various  vegions  of  the  globe,  in  subservience  to  Ruaiaan  ambition. 

•  Thunbcrg,  iv.  8.  computes  the  revenue  of  the  crown  lands  at  more  than 
furty-four  ihou&ands  of  niiUioiis  of  sacks  of  rice,  each  sack  being  uUouc 
twenty  pootuk  weigb(.  But  tbit  calculation  implies  nothing  to  aa£urop«aa 
rvailcr. 
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MAKNERS  AKD  CUSTOMS.— LAKCUAGF. — T.TTFTl  ATU n F.— FDrc ATIOTT, 
-—CITIES  AND  TOWNS. — EDIFICES. — ROADS. — INLAND  NAVIGA< 
TION. — MANUFACTUEfiS  AM]»  COKKKBCB.  « 

A  RECENT  traveller  has  (kscnbcd  the  {Persons  of  this  sin- 
gular people  in  the  followi  terms*.  *<  The  })eople  of  this 
nation  arc  •\veil  niafle,  active,  free,  and  easy  in  thwjip  motions, 
with  stout  hmbs*  although  tlicir  stivngtii  is  not  to  Ix:  compared 
to  that  of  the  uortheru  inhabitiiitg  of  Europe.  The  men  «re  of  ^ 
the  middling  size,  and  in  general  not  very  oorpuknt;  jet  I  have  aeai 
•ome  that  were  sufficiently  fiit.  They  are  of  a  yellowish  colour  all 
over,  sometimes  hoixicnnf';'  on  brown,  and  sometimes  on  white.  The 
lower  class  of  ];cop!'-  ,  -who,  in  suni?Ti'jr  whrn  at  work,  lav  bnrc  tl)c 
upper  part  of  lUcir  bodicS)  are  si lu -bun it,  uud  couscqucutiy  bit)wn. 
Ladies  of  diatinction  who  aeUom  go  out  in  the  open  av  without  bdttf^ 
oovered»  are  perfectly  white.  It  b  by  their  eyes  that*  like  the  Chuieaei 
these  people  are  distinguishable.  These  organs  have  not  that  rotun- 
dit}'  whicli  those  of  other  naftons  exhibit,  but  are  oblonf:,  ^tnnll,  and 
Mink  deeper  in  the  htad,  in  consequence  of  which  these  people  have 
almost  the  appearance  oi  being  pink-cyed.  In  other  respects  their 
eyes  are  dai^  btown,  or  rather  black ;  and  the  eye-Cds  form  in  tbe 
great  angle  of  the  eye  a  deep  liirrow,  which  makes  the  Japanese  look 
as  if  they  were  sharp  sighted,  mid  dlsci  iminates  them  from  other 
nadons.  The  cyc-brows  are  also  phicetl  somewhat  hi^^her.  Their 
heads  are  in  gincral  lar^,  and  their  necks  s^hotl;  their  hair  black, 
thicki  and  shining,  from  the  use  they  make  of  oils.  Their  noses* 
though  not  fiat,  are  yet  rather  thick  and  short. 

Manners  and  Custom s.  This  highly  cmlized  people  must 
of  course  display  great  divei-sity  of  ciiaracter,  bat  the  virtues  far  pre-  ' 
ponderate  over  the  vices;  and  even  their  priue  is  useful,  v,t,  il  prevents 
them  fix>m  stoo|>in<^  to  the  iiiean  tricks  of  the  maritime  Chinese. 
Though  ix)lygamy  be  allowed,  ycL  one  wile  ouly  it>  uclvnowlcdged,  the 
Others  being  merely  concubines.  Marriai^es  are  conducted  by  the  . 
parents,  or  ixilations ;  and  domestic  tranquillity  is  insured  by  the  wife^ 
being  under  the  absolute  disi)osal  of  her  husband,  the  laws  allowing  no 
claim  whatever  in  case  sh'j  mcur  his  di^pleaf^mrt.  Hcnre,  tliough  the 
women  be  nut  coiifincd,  examples  of  infidelity  are  verv  raw.  In  case 
of  bCi>ui'aUun  Llic  Uiic  is  cuiidcnincd  to  the  igaoiniuy  ol  having  her 

lieadalw^fs  sbavcQ.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  before  an 
*  Tboabeis*  Ui.  2$L  t  Vacsaias*  9^ 
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ahar,  by  the  bride's  fighting  a  torch  from  which  the  bridesrooift 

kindles  anotlicr. 

The  hcxiic's  of  the  distingiiished  dead  continue  to  be  bumed,  while 
odiei's  arc  buried.  Ptriudicul  vigils  aic  paid  to  Ihc  tombSf  ticsidcs  the 
festival  of  lanthf  ms,  heM  as  m  China,  in  honour  of  the  departed. 

The  Japanese  use  great  varieties  of  food  and  sauces.  The  maatcF 
or  mistress  of  the  house  is  not  hara^ed  with  the  trouble  of  carmgi 
the  meat  being"  previously  cut  into  small  pieces,  served  up  in  basons 
of  [xjrcckun,  or  japanned  wood.  The  t^ener;d  drink  is  sacki,  or  l>eer 
made  of  rice;  wiiieh  Uist  arlicie  also  supplies  tiie  place  of  bread, 
Tbey  use  many  hinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Tlie  use  of  tea  is 
also  uiuTenal ;  but  wine  and  spiritous  Hquors  are  unknown.  Tlie  use 
of  tobacco  seems  to  have  been  iotrodueed  by  the  Portug:ueae ;  and  tbe 
practice  of  snioklni^  has  become  i>:eneral. 

Tlie  houses  of  tht-  Jap:rnt;:e  are  of  wood,  coloured  white,  so  as  to 
reseniblc  stone  j  aiid  though  roomy  and  commodious,  never  exceed 
t»o  stories  in  height,  the  upper  serving  for  lofts  antl  gaiTets,  and 
aeUom  bong  occupied*.  Each  house  rorms  but  one  rooiD»  which 
'  may  be  divided  into  apartments  at  pleasure,  by  moveable  partitiona 
sliding  in  grooves.  Tlicy  use  neitlier  chairs  nor  tables,  sitting  on 
i-traw  mats,  the  meal  biiing  served  apart  to  eacli  on  a  small  scjuarc 
wooden  s-dvcr.  InJcdothe  houses  tire  covered  with  tiles;  but  tbe 
general  faljric  is  a  tmrnc  work  of  wood,  split  bamboos,  and  clay. 

The  dress  consists  of  trowsers;  and  what  we  call  night  gowns,  or 
bose  robes  of  silk  or  cotton,  at^  uniTersaUy  woni  by  both  sexesf. 
These  are  fastened  by  a  girfUe ;  the  number  being  increased  accoi-din^ 
to  the  coldness  of  the  weather;  and  in  cases  of  sudden  wamith  tln-owii 
from  tlic  shouklei's  and  remain  suspended  by  the  girdic.  Stockin^^-s 
wx;  not  ur>ed  j  and  tiie  shoes  ai-e  commonly  of  rice  straw.  The  men 
shave  the  b^  from  tiie  forehead  to  the  nape,  but  the  hair  on  the 
sides  is  turned  up,  and  fastened  at  the  crown  of  the  head :  conical  hats 
made  of  grass  are  worn  on  joumiesi  but  the  fashion  of  wearing  the 
hair  forms  the  comrnon  economical  roverifu;  of  the  head  :  and  secm.s 
€u!(  uL  tfd,  like  the  hca\y  headdress  of  tlic  ancient  iL^'pUans,  lo  resist 
the  force  of  too  jxjtent  a  sua.  / 

The  Japanese  festivals,  the  games,  and  theatrical  amusementsa 
equal  those  of  most  civilized  nations.  Dancing  girls  are  common^ 
as  in  other  oriental  countries;  and  Uie  introduction  of  boys  indicates  an 
atK)min:iblc  propensity  here,  as  in  Chinai  neither  reputed  a  crime  nor 
a  bingubrity. 

Lakcuage.  Thunbei^  has  publSshtsd  a  curious  vocabulary  of 
the  Japanese  language,  vvliich  seems  indeed  to  have  little  conncxioa 
with  the  monasyllabic  speech  of  the  Chinese.  'Tlierc  are  also  diction- 
aries drawn  up  by  tlie  Jesuits. 

LiTKRATLKt;.  In  the  sciences  and  literature  the  Japanese 
yield  to  few  of  Uic  oriental  nations.  T':is  sensible  people  studies 
hoiisc-kecping,  or  d«mj'  tic  econuuiy,  as  an  indi-spensable  science;  anc! 
next  to  this  every  Jajxincse  is  vurscd  in  the  historj'  of  bis  country  i*. 
Jkatronomy  is  cultivated)  but  has  not  arrived  at  much  perfrctiotu  The j 

»  Thnber(,  iil.  112.  f       S^T.  •  |  IbiJ.  U,H. 
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suney  v/ith  tolerable  acctiracy ;  and  their  mai)&  are  as  exact  as  tlieir 
imperfect  instrumeott  vriU  permit.  The  art  of  printing  U  andenti  but 
di^  use  blocks  not  moveable  types*  and  only  impress  one  aide  dPUie 

paper.  Some  of  their  arts  aiid  manufactures  even  surpass  those  of 
Europe.  There  are  eycdknt  workmen  in  imn  and  copper;  and  to 
no  eastern  country  do  tl»ty  yield  in  manulucUircs  of  silk  and  cotton ; 
while  iu  varnishing  wood  Uicy  are  well  know  n  to  have  no  equals.  Class 
is  also  common ;  and  they  even  fonn  telescopes.  The  porcelain  is 
deemed  superior  to  that  of  China.  Their  swords  display  incomparable 
skill ;  and  many  varieties  of  paper  aiv  prepared  from  the  bark  of  a 
species  of  mulberry  tree.  The  celebrated  varnish  is  from  tbe  rAuv 
vemix. 

Education.  There  ai*c  many  schools  in  which  the  children 
•re  taught  to  read  and  write;  their  education  being  acoompUsbed 
without  tlie  degradation  of  penonal  chustibiment,  while  courage  is 
instilled  by  the  repetition  of  songs  in  praise  of  deceased  heroes. 

Cities  and  To-wvs.  The  capital  city  of  the  Japnncsc  empire 
IS  Jcdo,  riMitnr;i11y  situated  on  a  bay  in  the  south-ca'st  side  v(  the  chief 
island  Nipon.  1  iic  iiouses  never  excxed  two  stories,  with  numerous 
shops  towards  the  streets.  The  liaibour  is  so  shaDow  that  an  European 
ship  would  be  obliged  to  anchor  at  the  distance  of  five  leagues.  A  fire 
happened  in  this  city  in  the  year  1772,  which  is  said  to  have  conramed 
six  if  agues  in  length,  and  three  in  hrcadtli :  and  earthquakes  are  here 
fUniiruir,  as  in  other  regions  ol  JajKin.  Tlic  cnipcror*8  palace  is  sur- 
rounded witli  stone  walls,  and  ditches  with  drawbridj^s;  forming  of 
itsQlf  a  considerable  town,  said  to  be  five  leagues  in  dicumierence*. 
In  tbis»  and  similar  instancesgof  oriental  population  and  extent)  though 
tile  best  authorities  be  followed,  yet  the  reader  may,  with  the  author, 
suspend  his  belief.  The  Japanese  affirm,  tint  Jedo  wotild  occupy  a 
pen^oti  twcp.ty-one  hours  to  wr;!!:  riioiind  its  ci:  c  inull'tx-iice,  which 
migia  thus  amount  lo  aboul^lv.tiity-oiiw  katjutb:  lliai  iis^cven  lea{;i:es 
In  length,  by  five  in  breadth.  A  large  river,  not  named  bj  KKm])twr, 
passes  tlirougb  the  capital,  and  besides  the  wide  ditches  of  the  palace, 
auppltes  several  canals.  Theix*  are  no  walls  nor  fintifications,  which 
are  unknown  in  Jn]v.\nesc  cities:  hwt  there  arc  muny  sp!:  !'?!'?!  honses 
of  the  nunieroiis  ]):  ;ures.  As  h^uioiK-  .lis  have  here  little  iVccdom, 
tlic  accouiiis  given  by  Kxmpfcraiid  1  himbei'g  arc  little  satisfactory. 

MiACo.  Miaco,  die  spiritual  capital,  and  second  city  of  the 
empire,  is  placed  iii  an  inland  situation,  about  160  miles  south-west 
*  from  Jcdo,  on  a  level  plain.  Yet  it  is  the  first  commercial  city,  and 
is  celebrated  f  ir  ihc.  prirj^iptil  manufactures.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
imperial  mint:  ami  the  Dairi's  court  being  literary,  all  hooks  are 
printed  ijcrc.  K.ompfcr  inlorms  us,  tint,  upon  an  enumeration  taken 
In  1674|  tlie  inliabitanta  were  found  to  amount  to  405,643 :  of  whom 
were  males  183,070;  and  223,572  females;  without  including  the 
numerous  attendants  of  the  Dairi.  But  they  are  divided  accorduig  to 
sex  ;  and  tlie  children  prohahly  c\r!i!(]..  d. 

Nagasakt,  N;;:-;is  (ki  lieiiiLC  tl*e  nenTT<tt  rilv  to  the  Dutrli 
£vclory  in  Uie  isls  of  De/.ima,  has  oi  couisc  alLructed  tlie  particular 
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attention  of  our  travellers.  Tlie  harbour  is  the  only  one  in  which 
foreij^  ships  are  permitted  to  anclior,  a  privilc-^c  now  cnjoyefl  only  by 
the  Dutch  and  Chincs»e.  The  Portuguese  tiatle  raised  this  place  fioui 
•  mere  village,  to  its  present  sbse  and  consequence* 

Tbe  other  cides  in  the  Japanese  empire  may  amount  to  tbuty  or 
fbtfjTf  bat  except  those  on  tbe  route  from  Nagasaki  to  the  capital,  few 
have  hrcn  crpln  vd  l)y  European  tTETeUers.  OsaccB)  and  Sakai}  boast 
IhenL  nic  ot  imiJcria!  cities. 

i:.Di>ic£s.  Oi  the  principal  edifices  of  the  Japanese  some 
idea  maj  be  fiMined  fiom  the  descriptions  which  our  trandlei-s  }^ive  of 
the  imperial  palace^  which)  lilce  tliose  of  the  Chioesct  consists  of 
many  dwellings  occupying  an  immense  spncc.  The  saloon  of  the 
hundred  Tn  jts  is  600  feet  in  lengt'i  by  300  in  breadth.  Thei*e  is  a 
Li<;h  scjuaic  tower,  (a  mark  of  dignity  not  [)erniilted  here  lo  Mie 
grandees  though  usual  at  their  own  courts^)  wliich  consists  of  scvciid 
stages  richly  decorated ;  and  most  of  the  rcx>is  are  ornamented  witli 
goldeirdragons.  The  piUars  and  ceilmgs  are  of  cedari  camphori  and 
other  precious  >vood8 ;  but  the  only  furniture  consists  (tf  white  mats, 
fringed  witli  i^old.  The  en^pcror  gives  audience  in  a  smaller  cban^jer 
where  lie  is  seated  on  carpels. 

Roads.  The  roads  seem  to  be  maintained  in  excellent  order; 
hut  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  countiy  has  prc\cnlcd  Llic  iormu- 
tion  of  canalsy  which^  indeed  the  universal  proximity  of  the  seat 
renders  almost  unnecessary ;  othenrise  so  sensible  and  industrious  n 
nation  would  doubtless  have  imitated  tlie  Chinese  example. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce.  The  chief  manufactures 
of  Japan  have  been  ah-cady  mentioned  in  the  account  of  aits  and 
scieoces.  The  inland  commerce  is  veiy  con&iilcrable)  being  free  and 
exempted  fiom  imposts*.  The  hailxwrs  are  crowded  with  Urge  and 
sman  vessels;  the  liigh  roads  with  various  goods;  and  the  shops  wcH 
replenished.  Large  fiurs  are  also  held  in  different  placesi  to  whidi 
there  is  a  great  concourse  of  people.  The  trade  with  China  is  the 
roost  important,  consisting  of  raw  silk,  sugar,  turpentine,  drugs.  Sec. 
while  the  exportS)  arc  copper  m  bai-s,  lackered  ware,  Uc.  TImnbcrg 
reprcsenu  the  pMifits  of  the  Dutch  trade  as  very  inconsiderablei  so 
that  the  company  only  employed  two  ships.  The  Japanese  coins  are 
of  a  remarkable  fbrm*  the  gold  being  called  Kobangs.  Tlte  stiver 
called  Kodama  sometimes  represents  Daikok,  the  (;od  of  richeSy 
sitting  upon  two  barrels  of  rice,  with  a  hammer  in  his  right  hand,  and 
a  sack  at  his  left.  The  Seui,  of  copper  or  iron>  are  strung  like  ii<e 
Cliiuc&e  pieces  of  a  similar  value. 
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NATURAL  GJ&OORAPHY. 


CLIMATE  AND  SEASOKS. — FACF.  OF  THE  COUKTit V.-»-SOIL  AN  D  ACKI- 

CULTUHK.  RIVERS.  LAKKS.~M0UNTA1  X  S.  VOI.CANOS.— 

VOJtXSTt^BOTAVY. — 2C01.0GY«-^Mi;ieRAt.0GT.-^lSL£S* 

CuMATB  AKD  SEASOKS.      THE  heat  df  summer  is  ifi^JapBO 

extremely  violent,  and  would  c  vm  l)c  insupportable,  were  not  the  air  * 
Cooled  by  the  sea  breeze?;.  Equally  severe  is  the  c(  ](1  in  winter,  v  hen 
the  V,  ind  blows  from  the  noiih,  or  north-east,  and  s'^'.-tvis  I'j  In.-  inipi  cg- 
nalcd  with  particles  of  icc  lio  n  the  Arctic  ocean,  i  lie  wcailier  i* 
changeable  throQghout  the  year;  and  there  are  abundant  FaUs  of  FBiiiy 
especially  in  the  sataaki)  or  rainy  montbS}  which  begin  at  Midsummer.* 
This  copious  moistnre  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  fertility  of  Japan)  and 
fts  consequenl  hi;^li  degree  of  i)oi)ulation. 

Thunder  is  not  ui^frcquent ;  and  tempests,  hun-i(\inr  „  and  earth- 
quakes ai'e  very  conunon.  Thunberg  hu.s  published  his  ibcnuometrical 
obsemtiona,  from  which  a  cle*ar  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  'climate. 
The  greatest  degree  of  heat«  at  Nagasaki,  was  nincty-^ight  degrees^  in 
the  montli  of  August;  and  the  severest  cold,  in  January,  thirty-tive  de- 
grees. The  thunder,  in  the  sumi-ncr  months,  is;  r;;cnei'ally  diiriiv^  the 
nic^Iit ;  and  the  snow  will  remain  on  the  ground  some  days  even  in  the 
souili. 

Face  of  the  Covktrt.  Though  tbei«  be  pl^ns  of  consi* 
deraUe  extent,  as  appears  from  the  description  of  Miaco,  yet  Thuulierg 
assures  us,  that  the  whole  countiy  consists  of  mountains,  hills,  aiul 
valleys,  the  coast  bein^  mostly  ttx!ky  and  pi-ecipitmis,  and  iiivested  with 
a  tiirbulint  sc:i.  The  face  of  the  conntiy  al^o  divtTslficf!  \\\\\\  \r:^j^Y 
rivers,  and  rivulets,  by  numerous  singular  ti  ibes  of  vtgetaiioa  \  aiid 
generally  excites  the  social  ideas  of  industr)',  mote  calculated*  perhaps^ 
lo  delight  the  heart,  than  the  wild  appeui  wnrcs  of  d^s<  rtqd  nature. 

Soil  and  Agriculture.  The  soil  in  itself  may  be  said  to  be 
rather  barren  ;  but  the  prolific  sijowers  rn.r  pire  with  labour  and  manure 
to  ovcK  onie  even  VviVs  obstacle.  1  iiu.,bii'gt  has  prcsenieci  us  uiih 
some  curioub  details  cunceiiiing  Japantbc  agriculture,  a  science  iii  ibe 
highest  estiihalion  with  this  sensible  people,  so  that,  except  the  moat 
barren  ttid  untractLjle  mountains^  the  earth  is  universally  cultivaied; 
and  even  most  of  the  moiintains  and  hills.  Free  from  all  feudal  and 
cccksiaatical  impediments)  and  highly  respected  by  tlic  other  social 
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^dassei,  the  fanner  mltlvates  the  soil  witli  freedom  and  industry. 
There  are  no  conniions;  and  if  any  portion  be  Icfi  unculiivntcd, 
it  may  be  seized  oy  a  more  industrious  neighbour,  iiul  wlicn  'riiuii* 
berg  praises  the  want  of  meadows,  he  seems  to  err  against  Eurape«n 
xoles,  which  ccmsider  catUe  as  necessai^  for  manure.  The  Japanese 
mode  is  to  form  a  mixture  of  excrements  of  all  kinds,  with  kitchen 
refuse,  which  is  carried  in  pails  into  tlie  field,  nnd  |>oured,  witli  a  l.idie, 
upon  the  plants,  wlien  ihey  have  uttainec!  the  height  of  about  six  iiu  hcs, 
so  tiial  they  instantly  i\:ceivc  the  wiiule  benefit.  Tiie  weeding  u  al^o 
carried  to  the  utmost  <legree  of  nicety. 

The  sides  of  the  hills  arc  cultivated  by  means  of  stone  walls,  sup- 
porting level  plats,  sown  with  rice,  or  esculent  roots,*  Thousands  of 
tlic'->c  iK'tlb  adorn  mcvst  of  their  mountains,  and  give  tliem  an  api>earance 
which  excites  the  greatest  astoj/i'^linien'  ni  the  breasts  of  tlieRpectatore.'* 
When  we  consider  tliuL  tiiecluuaie  ol  Japan  is  exixjscd  to  heavy  raius, 
we  are  the  more  led  to  blame  the  wsnt  of  in^istry  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  some  otlier  mountainous  districts  of  Europe.  Rice  is  the 
chief  grain  ;  buck-whc.  %  rye,  barley,  and  wheat  Ix-ing  littk  used^  A 
kind  of  potato!  is  tUiUlidant;  with  several  sorts  of  l)eans  and  peas,  tuiw 
nips,  cabbages,  izc.  The  rice  is  sown  in  An'-iK  and' gathered  in  No- 
vember: in  which  la^il  month  wheat  is  buwii,  and  reaped  in  June.  The 
barley  also  stands  tlie  winter*  From  the  seed  of  a  kind  of  cabbagOt 
lamp  oil  is  expressed ;  and  several  plants  are  cultivated  for  dying;  with 
the  cotton  shrubs,  and  mulberry  trees,  which  last  feed  abundance  of  liiik 
worms.  The  varnish  and  camphor  trees,  the  vine,  the  ced;  i,  tl  l:  a 
tree,  and  tiie  bamboo  reed,  ikol  only  grow  wild,  but  are  planted  for 
numerous  uses. 

RivEfts.  The  rivers  of  Nlpon  hare  not  been  delineated  with 
much  care.  Atnong  the  few  named  are  the  Nogafa,  and  the  Jedo^aw  a, 
which  passes  by  Osaka,  where  it  is  crownt  d  with  several  bridges  of 

cedar,  liom  30 j  to  350  fcL-t  in  Icn;*,!.!'..  'i'hv  river  OjiJi^i^favat  is  one  of 
the  larj^est  ujkI  nio  ^t  (lan;;Lrous  in  tlie  country,  thoni^h  not  subject,  iike 
the  odiers,  to  swell  tiuria^  rains.  Fusiyrwu  is  also  a  lar^je  and  rapid 
river;  as  is  that  called  Sakgavva.  Tlie  largest  river  seems  to  be  the 
Jodo,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  German  pronunciation,  Yodo,  which  flows  S. 
W.  from  the  central  lake  of  Oitz;  but  our  geography  of  the  Japanese 
empire  is  fir  from  l>ein^  complete.  Amontj  the  most  imporUint  rivers 
Kxnipfcr  nances  the  I  jin,  (the  in  I'linnljer^j;) ;  tueOomi,  rcjxirted, 
by  Japanese  history,  lu  iiavc  burst  iiom  ilie  ;j,rouiKi  in  one  uijjhti  unci 
ttie  Aska.|}  ' 

I^4KF.s.  One  of  the  chief  hkes  seems  to  l>e  Uiat  of  Oiti^ 
^icb  emits  two  rivers,  one  towards  hrliacoji  the  other  towatvU  Osaka  | 

•  Th:tn!iprj,  83. 

^  i(  is  the  Batatas  (convolvulus  edulia)  in  tl»o  time  of  Qiiccn  Elizabeth  im- 
ported from  Spain  tf>  hugLnKi ;  and  of:«n  confounded  vrxtti  the  porato,  (scla- 
j»;m  t '  jcrj'.'.nn )  which  is  rare  in  J  ij»''.u 

I  The  word  G,i-3ju,  or  G:rva,  ssems  to  v  nvtr,  in  which  case  the 
ttpetition  i«  absurd,  Uiou|;^  tig«tl  in  th.  ^i^^i'hv  of  cciHitrie«  litde 
known. 

II  Thiinberg,  L  IfiS, 
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iDid  it  is  said  to  be  ftfty  Japanese  kagucs  Hi  lengA,  etdh  rfMNtai 
hotu's  pamty  an  honebock  ;  but  the  bicaddi  n  iiicomiderable. 

MouHTAiNs.       The  principal  Japanese  nountnn  t»  that  oC 

Fnsi,  covered  uiih  snf)W  almost  throughout  the  year.  The  FakoTiie 
moujvlaiim  aic  iu  tUc-  -^imc  quarter,  ^rrouiitlifir!:  a  small  lake  of  the 
Kinie  name.*  Many  of  the  moiuitaias  arc  ovcrglo^\n  witii  w  onni ;  atni 
others  cultivated  as  l>cfore  explained.  There  are  several  Toic8M(  andf 
in  gefieral,  they  abound  with  evergreen  trees^  and  OTStdliiie  sprtegs. 

VoLCANos.  Near  Fmmdo  there  is  a  vdcmic  islsad,  nor  are 
others  unkiK)\vn  in  the  sun-otinding  seas  t  the  provi?irc  of  Figo 
there"  is  u  volc.mo,  which  cotistantly  emits  llames;  and  another,  lornicriy 
a  coal  mine,  in  the  province  of  Tsikuser.  The  course  and  extxat  of 
the  various  ranges  of  mountofais  hare  not  been  indicated. 

jESAir.  Near  the  laite  of  Oitx  is  the  defightlul  mountain  of 
leaan;  which  is  esteemed  sacred*  and  is  said  to  present  not  less  than 
three  thousand  tcniples.f 

FoitESTS.  In  the  hii^h  state  of  cultivation  few  furests  can 
appear;  except  those  already  nicutioocd  us  decorating  the  sides  of 
mountains. 

BoTAMT.  The  vegetable  treasures  of  Japan  are  numeroust  and 
have  been  ably  explored  by  Ka:nipfjr  and  Thnnberg:  on  acoount,  how- 
ever, of  the  eTiornious  population  of  the  coun* -v.  -.vrA  the  absolute 
necessity  of  payiu;;  tlrj  utmost  attention  to  the  iulioduclion  of  ♦whatever 
may  coalribulc  to  hmnan  sustenance,  it  is  not  er»3V  to  asceitain  how  hr 
several  of  the  esculent  plants,  cultivated  here,  are  truly  indigenous. 
There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  flonm  of  Ciuna  and 
Japatlf  and  this  similarity  has  pmkihly  been  stren;^tlicnccl  hy  a  mutual 
interchang;e  of  useful  vegetables;  if,  indeed,  botii  countric:*  ha\-e  not 
j-athtr  derived  some  of  their  most  valuable  plants  fmm  Cocliin-China* 
ar  the  Philippiiic  islands:  the  ginger,  the  soy  Ix'aii,  black  pepper, 
augur,  cotton,  and  indigo,  though  periiajjs  nati\  cs  of  the  more  southern 
regions  of  Asia,  are  cultivated  here  with  great  success,  and  in  fast 
abund  iiK-c.  'I'lie  Indian  latirel  and  the  camphor  tret-  are  found  in  Una 
hii^h  central  parts  of  Japan,  as  is  also  the  rhus  vcniix,  fmm  tlic  Ixu-k  of 
which  exudes  a  i;uni  resin,  that  is  supposed  to  he  t!ic  basis  of  the  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  and  inimitable  black  \ari)lbh,  wiih  which  the  inlaid 
CabhietS}  and  otlier  articles  of  Indian  luxury,  arc  covered.  Besides  the 
common  sweet)  or  Chnia  orange,  another  speciest  the  citnis  japonicsy 
la  found  wild»  and  almost  [)ecuitar  to  this  cotnury :  two  kinds  of  mul* 
beiTv  ai-e  met  with,  both  in  an  indigenous  and  ciUtivutcd  state,  the  one 
valua'olc,  as  the  favourite  food  of  the  silk  worm,  tlie  other  esteemed  k>r 
the  white  fibres  of  its  inner  bark,  which  arc  manufiictui'cd  iiito  paper. 
The  larch,  tlie  cypi\:ss,  and  weeping  v.iiiow,  fuund  iu  all  the  warm 
legions*  between  Japan  and  tlie  Mc(Uteminean»  here  anive  at  the  ex* 
tfemity  of  their  bt>und;uy  to  the  east;  the  same  may  be  said  of  th^ 
opium  poppy,  wldle  lily,  and  jalap  (mirabiiis  jalapa).  Among  tlic 
species  jK-cuiiar  iw  Japan  niuy  be  meniioned  alclris  japonica,  a  stately 
buIbuiiH  routed  plant,  caiueliia  japonica,  idid  volkanierta  juponka.  'l  Ue 
trumpci-Uuwtr  (bignonia  calolpa)  is  conuiiuu  lo  iiiis  part  uf  .\:>ia  auU 
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Pern;  in  wliirli  circumstance  \\  i-vScniUcsi  the  epvlendinna  vaiillla, 
vhoHO  berries  form  an  article  «f  a/iTHiicrcc,  being  lai'<^tly  used  iii  tlic 
preparation  of  chocoitUr.  The  mimosa  aHiorca,  and  tallow  ti-ec,  tiie 
plantala,  die  cocoa  nut  tnse,  and  two  otlier  palraft>  the  chamsrops  excelsai 
and  Cjrcas  circinalls,  adai-n  ti\e  wocdlaiid  tracts,  especial!)'  near  the  bca 
shore*  by  the  variety  of  their  growih  ;..id  foli  ige,  while  the  nncultivated' 
awaiiip'i  !»y  t!  r  nidcs  of  thp  rr'cis  aiv  rendctx'd  S!:bstTvicnt  to  the  uses 
of  the  iiiiiaUlajMs,  bv  t^ie  pruiu&iou  and  mo^ilude  of  the  bttmboQ4» 
with  wliidv  tlicy  ui  c  covcrcil.  , 

'  ZooLc^T,  It  ia  not  a  Hole  raiunkable  that  neithar  iheem  nor 
pntft  are  found  in  the  wl\ole  empire  of  Japan ;  the  latter  bein^  deemed 
tiHwhicvoiis  to  cultivatioi);  while  the  abundance  of  cotton  and  silk 
re  A\: "  nsc  the  want  of  wfx)l.  Swine  arc  also  deemed  pernicious  txy 
iii.r::  urc ;  and  only  a  few  appear  in  ihc  neighlx)urhood  of  Nagasaki|^ 
p!\7.  \iny  introduced  by  tlic  Chinese.*  i  here  are,  in  general,  but  fe^r, 
mmdrupcUs;  the  trnmber  of  horses  in  the  empire  being  commuted,  by 
Tljunbeig,  as  equal  to  those  of  a  sin^e  Swedsah  to^vn.  Stdl  fewer 
C&'^Cc  are  seen ;  and  the  Japanese  neither  use  their  fleah  nor  their 
miik,  hm  employ  t'»em  only  in  ploughing,  or  drawing  carts.  The  food 
oor.i:i^is  uliuo^t  enlirtly  of  fish  and  low),  u  itli  vegetables.  Hens  and 
cnu.nion  ducks  iJ*e  domesticated,  cliieliy  on  account  of  their  eggs.  A. 
ftw  dogs  ai-e  kept  from  motives  of  superstition ;  and  the  cats  an;, 
firrountcs  of  the  ladies.  .  ^ 

*  '1^  volf  n]jpears  in  the  nortbem  prorinccs^  and  foxes  m  other 
ports;  these  last  bcin^  vinivcrsnlly  dctcsfed,  aiid  connidLTt'd  as  de- 
mons incaiTiate.  The  curious  reader  find  a  tolerably  nuiple 
account  in  TluiuUcr^'s  >\o'  k  of  tlic  tKii.'iral  liistory  of  this  singuka* 
ooontiT'  i  from  wiiich  shall  be  extracted  the  following  idea  of  li* 
mifleralogjr. 

MmicRALOG  Y.  "  That  the  preciotm  metals.  p;o1d  and  silvert  are  . 
to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  empire  of  Japan  h:;s  been  well  known, 
h)ih  to  the  PortugUv-'se,  who  formerly  exported  whole  ship  hxuls  of 
thciM,  and  to  the  Dui' h  i:i  fomic  time?*.  Gold  is  found  in  scvci*al 
parts;  and,  perhaps,  Jup;u»  may,  iii  this  respect,  eouiest  the  inuni  witJi 
the  ricbc^u^  country  in  the  worlds  but  in  order  that^iis  metsi  ma);  not 
toiat  Its  valuer  by  becoming  too  plentiful,  it  is  prohiluted  to  Jig  more 
than  a  certain  sittlcd  quantity-i  not  to  mention  tiiat  no  nuUdtic  niinet  of 
nny  kind  \v!irj!ever,  ca!t  l>e  oi>ened  and  xvrouij^ht  v  about  ihe  enij)cror's 
express,  j ;  :  mi.isiofi.  W  lien  this  [icriu.ssiou  h  oUaiiu-d,  iwo-lhirds  of 
the  pixKiuce  arc  the  portion  of  liie  empLUXjr,  anti  the  proprietor  of  ;he 
land,  receives  oue  tliird  &)r  bis  expenses  Gold  b  found  in  small 
<|iiaDtities  in  tlie  sand;  but  the  chief  pirt  is  extracted  from  cupreous 
pyrites,  dissolved  by  iaimstone.  The  Hnest  jri>ld,  ro^oiher  with  ihe 
richest  j*old  fuiric,  I  was  told,  nn*  fi>'ii  d  on  the  i;ir<;est  of  the 
Ni^K^M  islands,  near  Sodo.  The  next  in  <|uulity  to  t!;is  is  that  \Al)ic.h  h 
found  in  Sunuip:a.  ik-sides  tliese  places,  ii  h  kiio^n,  for  a  cTtj'niy 
thiO.  several  rich  gold  mmes  are  to  be  found  in  bu.lsunn;  us  likewise 
In  Taikon'^  ;  and  in  the  island  of  Amakusa.  It  is  used  for  the  mint 
giUingv      enibrddety ;  but  U  not  carried  out  of  the  ctniutr}'. 

Tlittnbeig.iT.  W. 
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"  Silver  must  formerly  have  bt  rn  found  in  miicTi  greater T^l en fv  tliaii 
at  ]irtsent,  an  a  lar<^  quantity  of  il  wus  then  exiwrted  from  this  country. 
Tl\e  JapiiiK  sc  consider  it  as  bcin^  more  rare  than  gold,  although  the 
latter  niciui  h  dcai-er.  They  now  likewise  received  in  batter  a  consi* 
'^enble  sum  of  Dutch  Ducatoons  from  the  Dutch  odmpany.  It  'is  t&id 
to  be  found  in  the  province  of  Bingo ;  and  iii  the  more  nortfaeilf  paitS 
towards  Kattami,  as  I  was  informed,  very  rich  silver  mines  are  to  be 
met  with.  Independently  of  these  places,  the  two  islands  which  are 
Calkd  tlie  Ciold  and  Silver  islcjs,  {(iin.si/nti,  A'in.iiina),  are  said  to  contain 
a  grtui  4iirthULy  of  botli  of  these  precious  laclals.  Silver  is  uaed  tor 
coining  and  for  plating. 

^  C^iper  is  quite  commcm  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  u  richly 
Impregnated  with  gold,  constituting  the  main  source  uf  the  wealth  m 
m:iny  provinces.  It  was  not  o!dy  formerly  exjiorlcd  in  amazing 
quantities,  hut  siill  continues  to  l)c:  exported  hoth  by  the  Dutch  and 
Chinese  merchants.  The  finest,  and  most  malleable,  is  dug  in  Surugay 
Atsmgo,  Kyno,  Kuid.  The  last  sort  is  esteemed  to  be  the  most 
malleable  of  any;  whilst  that  firmi  Suruga  contains  the  greatest 
quantity  of  gold  A  great  number  of  copper  mines  are  to  be  found  in 
Salsuma,  and  at  otiier  places.  Of  this  metal  arc  made  smaTl  pieces 
of  money  fur  change  ;  it  is  used  likewise  £w  plating)  for  making  utensils 
of  Sowas,  for  |>ots,  kettles,  kc. 

**  Iroa  seems  to  be  scarcer  than  any  other  metal  in  this  country.  It 
is  found,  however,  in  the  provinces  of  Mimasaka»  Bttsju,  and  Bisen. 
This  they  are  neither  Ibnd  of  impordngf  nor  yet  of  exporting  it  for 
sale.  Of  it  they  manufacture  scymitars,  arms,  scissors^  ksiveS)  and 
varionr,  other  implements  of  which  they  stand  in  need. 

"Of  amber  I  had  a  present  made  me  by  my  friends:  they  call 
it  Nambu.  It  was  of  a  dark,  an  well  as  of  a  light  yellow  colour>  and 
likewise  streaky.  I  was  told  also  that  it  is  found  in  this  country. 

Brimstone  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  Japan,  especially  upon 
a  certain  island  near  Satsuma.  Pit-coal,  I  was  informed,  is  likewise  to 
be  met  with  in  the  nort'icm  provinces.  Red  agate,  with  white  veins, 
I  saw  several  limes  made  use  of  for  the  buttons,  kc.  of  tobacco  ])ouches, 
and  medicine  chests )  whicii  agate  was  most  frequently  cut  in  liie  shape 
of  a  butterOy,  or  some  other  animal.*** 

It  may  be  added,  from  Ksempfer,  that  brass  is  veiy  rare,  the 
calamine  being  bron.^ht  from  Tunquin  ;  and  bc  raitifu!  tin  is  found 
in  the  province  of  iJungo,  thoir^h,  perhaps,  this  may  be  the  wl.ite 
copptT  of  the  Chinese-.  Am!)tr  ^-l  euse  is  now  discharged  from  the  list 
of  mineral  productioiiiii  but  a  reddish  naphtha  is  sometimes  found, 
and  used  in  lumps.  Neitlier  antimony  nor  cjuicksilver  have  been 
discovered  in  Japan* 

Thunbcrg  also  enumerates  asbestos,  porcelain  day,  beautiful  flesh 
c^loTii  cd  ste:.tite,  pumice,  and  white  marble.f  * 

There  r.re  sevcrr.l  warm  mineral  waters,  which  the  inhabitants  use 
Ihv  vai  ious  (  "scasei  ;  particularly  tlu/se  of  Obamma,  and  those  in  the 
.nicuni^Aiii  ol  Oiiifcn.t    The  natural  curiosities  oi  Japan  iiavc  been 

«  Tliuabct^,  iv.  103.       f  lb.  iii.  \  Kwaplcrt  i.  ^ 
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ittis  tnvefltigtted,  as  Earopeant  hm  aeUom  vuiied  the  tnteriar  of  the 
country. 

Isles.  There  are  many  small  isles  dependent  on  Japan, 
particularly  in  the  S.  and  E.  among  which  is  Fatfisio,  the  place  of 
exile  for  the  uiuiccii.  This,  and  the  other  small  isles,  are  scarcely 
imowny  except  by  name. 
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COMPRISIIIG  THE  KINGDOMS  W  AVA  AND  PEGU. 


CHAPTER  I. 


HISTOKICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


VAMK.—EXT£NT«-— BOUNDARIES.— ORIGINAL  INKAfilTAXTS.— 

BEFORE  the  appearance  of  a  recent  interc^tinr^  puhlication*  little 
was  known  conccminc^  this  new  empire ;  and  ^geographers  were  CWI» 
fttnitned  to  detail  the  old  accounts,  which  ai€  little  satisiactorv. 

Name.  The  BirmaD  empire  derives  its  name  from  the  Bimahsy 
wfto  have  been  long  known  as  a  wariike  natkm  in  the  region  fonneify 
styled  India  bstoko  thf.  Cakgks  ;  the  capitai  city  of  their  kingdom 
Ijeinf'  Avn.  or  Atts.  Pepni  is  hy  the  natives  styled  Rap;oo;t  !>cing  tlic 
country  siinatcd  to  {'v  s')vit)i  of  the  former^  and  justly  inierrcd  to  hant 
been  the  (ioldon  iiiici'soncsc  of  the  ancients. 

ExTFKT  AND  HouNDARiE:s.  It  is  difBcult  to  ascertain,  with 
precision,  the  lioL^ndarieR  of  the  Birman  empire.  Mr.  Sjniea  inlbrma 
lis  that  it  appeal^  to  incitidc  the  s])ace  between  the  ninth  and  twenty* 
sixili  dc^^rec  of  north  latitude  ;  and  between  the  ninety-second  and  107th 
d;'i<rcr<^  of  longittjde  rrtst  of  Greenwich;  about  1030  p^coij^raphiral 
niiW-s  in  lcnf>;l]i,  ai;fl  ^  )0  in  breadth:  these  arc  the  asrc'rtjin-d>lc liniiti*, 
tuu;.-n  (i-iim  the  Bimiun  accounts ;  but  it  i^  probable  that  tiicu  uoniinions 
«tretch  still  further  to  the  north.  It  sbouldf  however*  be  remarked^  that 
the  Ifreadth  often  varies;  and  is  in  many  places  very  inconsideraUe  on 
what  is  called  the  eastern  peninsula."! 

The  j:^ror^nipI:\  (»!'  v,  l,nt  is  railed  India  hrvonrl  the  Cannes,  a  vqgue 
naine  lor  tiie  vide  and  various  regions  between  iiindoston  and  Clunay  is 

*  STtnrH  Arcoaat  cf  tlit  ciakatnr  to  Ava.  f  Ih.  I.  6.  8va.  c4it. 
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fatfts  from  Atom,  a  country  Ttttfe  mited  or  known ;  and  fiirther  to  difc 
east  H  boi^rs  on  Tibet  and  China.  On  the  west  a  nnt^c  of  Trjotintaiii% 
and  the  Httk  rivtir  Naaf,  divide  the  Binnai*  p<  >->scst.ioiis  inni  tiic  Brithh 
4onikitoQ$  in  Bcngui  f  i^mi  lite  liuiil  i&  coutiuucd  by  ihc  &ca.  But  tJac 
imditm  and  ctiMi  boaateks  femaki  radwr  cAMciive.  If  ennM 
•o  Mie  nifith  degree  of  lathude.  It  will  iockidc  a  comidenMe  poiticai  of 
the  grmd  Miikuan  peninsula  to  the  vicinity  of  Bangri,  or  in  ociier  wot  di 
the  pmvmre  of  Taiiaserim  and  city  of  Mcrf^hi,  fornieHy  rr'^.rdetl  hb 
piiit  oi  Siarn.  The  cisstern  boundary  is  yet  nioiv  vivy.t :  it  LNtjnded 
to  the  lOTth  degree  of  longxuicie,  ii  mi^iu  be  auid  to  uicludc  mtiio&t  the 
whole  of  whit  kadtod  India  bmnd  the  Ganges,  as  fiur  ae  the  roaadM 
«lf  the  lapmeae  iherhi  CamhodU;  fet  there  teems  no  express  eridenoe 
that  Siam  is  regarded  as  a  pordon  of  the  Birman  empire ;  and  if  it  inere 
!t  wonfrf  only  extend  to  lOJ  degreea.  Amidst  iMs  uncertiinty  it  mu:^ 
suffice  to  observe  that  tlje  Birman  empire  conntitutes  the  fitth  errand 
native  power  in  Asia,  since  liindostun  and  Persia  have  been  diviciedy 
and  may  probably  extend  fes  iuthoi  iiy  over  Laos  and  Cambodhj  white 
it  remeuiB  divided,  by  deserts  aod  ranges  of  I0A7  mowiitstos,  hom  Ifae 
mated  kingdoois  of  Cochin^hina  and  Tunquin. 

Original  Populatiow.  The  orisnnnl  ]y)]>ulation  of  this  reg^ton 
tias  been  little  ilhistmtcd.  The  alphaijci,  iitcraturc,  and  religioa, 
are  derived  from  tliose  of  the  Hiiidco:> but  the  language,  the  graiid 
critsrioa  of  natkoal  origins,  has  not  been  regularly  coUaled  with  theee 
•f  the  sdjaoeat  cemtriea^. 

PROGRCssxra  Gbocrafmt.  The  pesgtessive  geography  of 
this  ten-itoiy  becomes  not  a  little  interesting,  as  it  liiis  lately  been 
shewn  by  Gosseilin  to  constitute  the  utmost  bound:;ry  of  ancicdt 
knoiwiedge  in  this  quarter  of  the  globct*  He  observcii,  that  wliat  chiefly 
thniiOerisea  the  GaMen  Chenoneie  of  Ptolemy  is  the  nottth  of  a 
lai^  river,  winch  there  divides  itself  into  three  branches  before  it  jool 
the  sea.  These  cliannels  ap[>ei(!*cd  so  oonsidcrable,  thut  each  of  them 
bore  the  name  of  a  tiver,  tlic  Chryf;oana,  th^  Palandas,  and  the  Atta- 
b&s.  It  must  bfj  rer.iurkcc!  that  i'lolcmy  ifircs  no  name  to  tliis  rivca* 
i^ve  its  division ;  and  th;it  lie  does  not  indicate  its  source  as  he  does 
tfHtt'oTifieoiheia.  It  else  i^peitsthat  he  hnewnothnig  of  the  interior 
of  this  country,  smce  he  does  not  determine  the  position  of  any  pIscOL 
K  lias  inlMiited  by  a  nation  of  robliers,  wlienee  the  passage  through  it 
vas  shunned,  and  the  Indians,  whom  commerce  led  to  the  countiy  of 
the  Sinrc,  followed  a  route  to  the  nortii  of  this  t  (  j^ion.  The  other  ai'f^ 
ments  of  M.  (.k>sseUin,  being  founded  on  minute  circunistiuices,  sImII 
be  passed  In  silenoe ;  but,  upon  comparing  IWeiny^  map  with  that  of 
the  country,  there  seems  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  Golden  Cher- 
aoheae.  is  the  soathem  puK  of  the  king;doni  of  Pegu,  which  nmy  bft 
considered  as  insulated  !>y  rivei  s.  In  the  southern  ]n:rt  of  the  Mcdaiua 
periinsula,  which  has  lii'.Iicrt'j  been  regarded  as  the  Golden  Ciierbonese, 
the  river  Jotir  bmail  u  sireuni,  that  it  could  ncv<^r  have  supplied 
the<three  important  mouths  noted  by  Ptolemy ;  and  his  delineation  of 
the  coantry  of  the  San,  stretching  alon^  a  vmtent  sea,  pidpably  ooF'- 

*  See  vol.  vi.  of  the  Af^atic  Researches, 
t  Caograph.  d«i  Grtcs  Analyi.  Ii9. 
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rapoods  vith  Tinaaeiniit  wUIe  D'AnviUe's  map  m  nudi  cnntnrftcii 
that  of  PtDkMqr»  tft  to  place  die  sea  on  the  «»/  of  the  Sinx,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  northfvardy  instead  of  the  '^citjfnoard.  In  shorty  there  ii 
no  doubt,  that  thoiip^h  our  ingenious  I'rcnch  j^co^^niphcr  in  a  subsequei^ 
^vork  loo  much  limiicd  the  iuicient  kaowletlge  of  Africa*,  yet,  in 
dc^icnbing  its  Asiatic  limits,  his  proofs  almost  amount  to  malliematical 
deroomtmtion.  Additional  ad?aiitBgea  might  indeed  have  been  detired 
from  that  truly  eminent  geographer,  Mr.  Dalrymple*s  map  of  Indai 
,  beyond  the  Ganges,  of  which  a  sketch  is  published  in  Colonel  Syme*t 
"Work,  and  ?mm  the  additional  labours  of  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  which  g;ive 
a  difierenl  aspect  to  the  rivers  in  this  quarter,  from  what  they  t>orc  in 
maps  in  1790,  when  GossclUa  published  his  .Vnaiy  sis  of  Greek  Geo- 
graphy. As  the  river  Berhampoota  waa  totally  unknown  to  Ptotemy* 
hu  ignorance  of  the  noithem  pait  of  Bengal  may  csaaily  be  conceived 
by  the  oruiiision  of  tlial  impoitant  and  strikiog  feature.  The  rivers  he 
lays  down  between  the  rootitbs  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  Delta  of  the 
Golden  Chersonese,  ainount  to  five;  of  whicli  three  appear  in  our 
maps,  but  we  ai*e  ignorant  of  the  southern  part  of  Aracaii,  winch  pixy- 
bably  contains  the  two  others.  The  three  chief  mouths  oLthe  Irra- 
waddy,  in  Mr.  Dalrympie'a  map*  fiutbfuUy  correapond  even  in  the 
Ibrm  and  manner  of  division,  with  those  in  the  Golden  Chersonese  of 
Ptolemy;  and  the  bay  to  the  south  of  Dalla  seems  tlu;  Periinulicus 
Sinus  of  the  Greek  geographer,  tl>e  small  rivLT  to  the  east  of  which  is 
that  of  Sirian,  or  Pegu*  It  wiii  follow  that  the  laige  river  Daona  is 
that  of  Sitang:  and  the  other  six  rivers,  great  and. sniall,  might  be 
equally  indicated  down  to  the  C^oteiris  of  Ptolemy,  that  of  Tanaaerim  In 
modem  maps,  which  flowed  to  the  aoutli  of  the  Sinx.  It  is  also  evident 
that  the  ancient  geographer  knew  nothing  of  the  strains  of  Malacca, 
nor  of  the  northeni  part  of  tlie  great  island  of  bumatra ;  which  must 
both  iiave  Ucn  well  known,  if  the  Muiaiaa  peniosula  had  been  the 
Golden  Chei*sonese  of  the  ancients. 

The  isle  of  Ittedium,  M.  Goasettin  auppoaes  to  be  that  called  Dom» 
mel  in  modem  maps}  but>  by  D*Anvtile,  in  the  Poitngueae  fomit  /tte 
th  McL 

A  curious  question  remains,  whether  the  people  to  tlie  soulli  of 
Martaban,  along  tiic  shore  towards  IVIerf^hi,  be  noted  in  Hir.dw  tr?- 
dition  for  such  advantages  as  distinguished  the  binx  oi  ami(|uuy ;  wiuic 
the  city  of  Tanaaerim  (a  word  which  means  the  tribe  of  Tana)  corre^ 
ponded  with  Thinie,  The  violence  of  oriental  revoluiions  will  apec^^ 
ruin  even  the  remains  of  former  opulence,  as  is  excmpliticd  in  thepcc* 
sent  state  of  Pegu  ;  but  as  even  wlien  D'Anville  published  liis  map  of 
Asia,  liiis  country  was  calkd  l^jwer  5iam,  it  uw^i  Waw  partaken  in 
tlie  advantages  of  that  ancient  anil  civilixed  kiugtiom,  Utc  iniuvDiiunl&of 
which  are  justly  concluded  to  Iwve  been  the  Sins  of  antiquity. 

After  this  long  dtscusstoo  it  may  seem  unneceaaaiy  to  dwell  on  any 
laint  and  dubious  bints  to  )>e  found  in  Marco  P6fcH  other  writenof 
the  middle  ages.  The  first  precise  ideas  concerning  this  poit  of  the 

*  Recherchcs  sur  la  Geographic  des  Ancjens,  2  vcls.  4to.  The  volume* 
relative  to  the  ancient  knoTvkd^e  of  Europe,  if  the^  have  7.ppeared,  have  jiot 
yet  reached  England. 
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-i^dbBi*       dsnvcd  €fouk  tbc  tfioovMics  of  the  IViflugiKtdf  but  tfM 

f^^raphf  remains  so  imperfect  that  even  D*iyMriHe  hm  erred  in  the 
delineation;  wv\  Mr.  Svn>e's  work  leavrs  room  for  many  illuttrationi 
^)ci  improveiueaist  when  muire  travdlcrs  shall  iovestigate  Mrkh  care 
Ihe  ootiiiiries  beyoiKl  the  Guiiges*. 

'  AfooMLV  Hisyonr.  The  bialofy  of  the  Binnn 
detailed  at  aome  ieogth  ia  the  intnkhaclofy  part  of  the  recent  pubfiet* 
and  as  it  diaplays  the  oii^in  of  a  new  and  j^reat  Aaiatic  power»  It 
mw  He  ititcrestint*  to  present  an  al)sti'act.  C'olonel  Symes  jnsrlv  oliseircs 
that  hitle  was  known  ((jncemin^  ilicse  rotintrics,  till  tin-  ]*<atugnese 
maA^  theni'ieivcii  niubttni  of  Malacca  eurly  in  the  sixteentli  ceiUuryy 
mA  wcKt  aftamnb  sncceeded  by  the  Dutch,  who  became  maatov  of 
^  ivfaofe  peninaula»  and  had  a  fiicttny  even  at  Ligor,  which  pfoperif 
belonged  to  Siam.  The  Portuguese  historians  are  prone  to  exaggera- 
tion, and  their  accounts  have  little  claim  to  precision,  while  the  Dutch 
ar-e  <  otmnonlv  dull  and  unscientific.  I-Vom  such  sources,  however, 
flovred  the  first  knowledge  of  these  countricii,  of  Aimcan,  extending 
aoutliward  to  Cape  Negrais,  and  of  Ava,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Bir* 
mans*  while  their  country  at  large  ia  calkd  Miamsi  being  divided  Irom 
tfaefitnaorby  aiidgeof  loftyVKNintamsy  eaUed  Anoupec-tou-mioitt  m 
^  the  s:n^at  western  hilly  country.  Pegu,  or  Baj^o,  extended  as  far  at 
Martaban,  the  city  of  Pmme  beinvc  its  northern  limit;  while  Siam 
adjoined  on  the  east,  exteiKlmi^  somh  to  Junkseilon  a  considerable  isic, 
the  Siamese  calling  thenisdves  Tai,  while  tlieir  capital  was  Voodiaf. 
From  the  FMigneae  aocounta*  it  appears  that  the  Bimiansy  a  bonrv 
aad  wariike  lace,  formerly  subject  tt>  the  king  of  Pegu,  becaine  after* 
wards  roasters  of  Avu,  and  caused  a  revolution  in  the  former  country 
alwutthe  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  they  took  Martaban,  a 
mubjcct  of  the  extrava^nt  fabks  of  the  lujinrious  Mendez  de  Pinto,  the 
sovercij^n  of  hypcHx>lic  voyagers,  i  iic  Puriugueiic  continued  to  influ- 
C08C  thttBOOiMiitries  tiOthey  were  eaqtelkd  by  tbe  Duttht  who  obtained 
eettleaKOts  in  various  partaof  the  Birmantecritory;  while  the  En^iiali 
had  factories  at  Sirian,  and  even  at  Ava. 

Tbe  Birmans  continu2d  to  exercise  their  supremacy  over  Pegu  till 
about  the  year  1740,  when  a  civil  war  arose,  durinj^  which  i  lie  British 
&ctory  at  Siriaa  was  destroyed  in  1744.  By  some  Eunipean  aid^  the 
Pcis^ese*  in  1760  ted  175 1,  gained  aeveial  victories  over  tbe  Birmans; 
aadf  in  17d3«  Ava  was  be^cfied  and  taken ;  the  Ifst  of  a  long  line  of 
Birman  kings  beiag  reduced  to  oaptivityy  but  two  of  his  aons  escaped 
lo  Siam. 

When  Bin^  Delia,  kini;  of  Pej^u.  had  completed  the  conquest  of 
Ava,  he  relumed  U>  iiia  own  country,  leaving  his  brotiicr  Apporaza  to 
govern  the  UOu  capital  of  the  Birman  king.  All  wore  the  aspect  of 
tfanqnil  aubmiaaiony  when  tfaese  suddenly  arow  one  of  those^mea  who 
•re  deslKne<W  by  meana  alMMt  inviaible>  to  break  tbe  strongest  rod  of 

•  The  French  imercottrse  with  Siam,  trm'ard?  the  cud  of  the  flevenfccrttk 
(entur>-»  oc€»Mon«d  tna^y  descriptions  of  tha-t  kingdom ;  but  the  accounts  of 
Ava  and  Pegu  are  rare.  There  is  one  of  Tanquin  and  Laos,  translated  from 

the  Iti]l:iu  of  Mirii,!,  P  iri  i,  I'^'M  f'o. 

t  Alto  c»lledSiam.    Ah  the  j  is  in  many  countries  pronounced jFi  (the  real 
Oriental  form)  this  name  became  the  Juthca  of  travellers. 
VOL.  It.  T 
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power,  and  to  cbange  the  fale  of  empim.  Atonipra)  mBhWDl^lMi^ 
cstnctkn,  m  tte  duef<>f  a  tmaO  viMage,  wmI  WMCoodnwd  m 

fMfety  office  hy  the  victoi*s.    WithoM  honind  dcfotod  foMoweft,  lie 

attacked  a  band  of  fifty  Peguese^  whom  be  \wt  to  thr  sword  ;  and  aftrr- 
wards  defeated  a  small  force  sent  ap^ainst  him;  and,  abr>iii  the  aunimn 
of  1753,  took  posftcssion  of  Ava,  white  Uie  Peguesc  government  seems 
to  have  been  lost  by  mere  in&tuatifon.  After  repeated  deieate  Bing« 
DeUa  Innteif  admoed  agaiatt  Alanipva»  ami  the  war  was  condaded 
by  fleets  on  the  great  river  Irrawad^t  M  well  as  by  land,  that  oT  the 
Peguese  beiniB^  utterly  defeated  in  close  combat  by  that  of  the  HimiAns. 
Alompra,  proccedinj^  in  his  conquests,  founded  the  to\m  now  weH 
kiiown  by  the  name  of  Ilangooii,  which  signi&es  **  victory  achieved**; 
and  iioon  after  cluistised  the  people  of  Cassayy  w1k>  had  revolted  finom 
Hk  BiTBMD  Mtboritf.  la  irstf,  hefakiclEaM  ^nuh  which  yielded 
to  hia  amis;  and^Aer  having  deprived  the  capital  of  any  feitign  aidbf 
water,  he  advanced  against  the  rit\  of  Pei^i,  situatrd  nn  an  extensire 
plain,  and  then  stinrnnKled  witii  no  mean  fortifications  while  the  stu- 
pendous pa4:»txla  ui  bhom;idoo  served  as  a  citadel.  This  capital  was 
invested  in  Jaimary,  1757,  and  m  about  tliree  months  became  a  prey  to  * 
tiie  BimnM.  Akm^Mra  thcai  proceedod  lo  subdue  tfie  countries  to  the 
eastward,  as  iar  as  the  Three  Pagodas,  the  ancient  boundary  between 
Pe^u  and  Siam.   Tatof  haa  been  once  added  to  the  Bumm  pneee* 

sions  in  this  quarter. 

Alompra  next  determined  to  cha&iise  llie  Siatnese,  for  the  cncou- 
tagement  they  had  given  to  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  ordered  a  fleet 
to  toil  to  Mei^^hi)*  sisii|ioitbd«Miging  totheSuoMw^nldehwas  eaailf 
titettt  and  w»  fiAxaed  bf  Uk  oowpieit  of  Tenaaeriin*  a  large  and 
populous  city. 

The  victor  next  arhanred  ati^ainst  the  capital  of  Siam;  but  two  days 
alter  the  seige  had  cunitncnced  Alompra  was  seized  with  a  deadly 
disease,  which  laved  the  Siamese  from  destruction.  He  died  within 
two  days  march  of  MutabMh  about  the  15th  May,  iroo,  regretted  by 
hia  people,  who  at  once  venerated  him  as  their  delivmr,  and  as  a 
great  and  virtonous  monaT-rh.  'Hiis  fourxlcr  of  the  Birman  empire  had 
not  completed  his  iiftieth  year  ;  liis  person  strong  and  well  jux^iiOT^ 
tioned)  exceeded  the  middle  size ;  and  tiiough  his  features  were  coarse, 
his  ooniplexioii  dark,  and  his  countenance  saturnine,  there  was  a  dig- 
nity m  his  deportment  that  hecanie  hie  high  statiois  «id  irhich>  iike 
that  of  OUm  Cromwell,  seems  to  spring  worn  conaciowi  power. 

Hl'  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Namdogee,  who  suppressed  several 
insurrections,  and  died  in  1764,  Icavin^an  inHmt  son,  Momien,  whose 
uncle  Shembuen,  second  son  of  the  great  Alompra,  asaunied  Uio 
icgency  and  afterwaada  the  diadem. 

Shembuent  to  divert  the  national  attention,  aa  uenai  with  usurpers* 
declared  wu>  against  Siam ;  and  in  1 766,  two  armies  entered  thatCoun« 
try  from  the  north  and  soutiu  and,  Ixrinq^  united,  defeated  the  Siamese 
about  seven  days  journev  from  their  capital.  The  Siamese  kinj^  ]^ri- 
vately  withdrew  after  a  biociiade  of  two  months,  and  the  city  cupitu- 
hted ;  a  Siamese  governor  being  appointed  who  swore  allegiance  to  the 
•Binnanjovereigotyi  andenga^d  to  pay  an  annual  tribute^ 
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The  Chmeae,  apprehuisivc  oi  ilic  progi'ess  of  these  conquests* 
idvaoced  an  army  wm  the  pcovince  of  Yuiumd,  bul  were  completelf 
defeated  bf  the  BinDBna.  Policy  spared  the  eaptiTes,  who  were  invited 

to  marry  Birman  wives,  the  Hindoo  prejudices  bdiig  here  unknown. 
Shembuen  rebuilt  Awa  Haung,  or  ancient  A\  a,  the  nutropolb  of  the 
empire  which  had  fallen  to  ruin  during  tlie  late  commotions.  The 
Siamese)  though  vaiiquibhedj  remained  unsubdued;  and  tiiere  is  an 
inveterate  enmity  betwixt  the  natian,  which  will  prevent  cither  aervi* 
tude  or  alliance*.  A  Siamese  prince  assumed  tlie  mofiarchy»  and  in 
1771  "defeated  the  Birmans.  Shembuen  afterwasds  turned  bit  annt 
to  the  west,  and  forced  the  raja  of  Cachar  to  pay  homage  to  his  power. 
He  died  at  Ava  in  1776,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cheiiguza, 
whose  tyrannical  conduct  occasioned  a  conspiracy,  at  tlie  head  of  which 
was  Sheiabcien  Muideragee,  the  present  monarch,  younger  brother  of 
the  deceased  Shembuen.  Chenguoa  was  shun  in  I7SS. 

Soon  after  Minderagee  withdrew  the  seat  of  government  from  Ava, 
and  founded  a  new  city  to  the  north-cast,  where  there  is  a  deep  and 
extensive  lake  railed  Tounzemuun.  fonned  by  the  influx  of  the  river, 
during  tl»e  monsoon,  thi-ouj^;!)  a  narrow  channel,  which  ufterwaixls 
expands  to  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  by  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length. 
Between  this  bke  and  the  tv^r  Imwady  stands  the  new  capital  Umme* 
vapoora*  constructed  of  wood,  but  which  has  speedily  become  one  of 
the  most  flourishiiig  cities  io  the  cast»  the  situation  bcang  more  strong 
than  t! tat  of  Ava. 

The  southern  conquest  of  the  Birmans  had  already  extended  as  far 
as  Merghi,  and  tlie  northern  provinces,  formerly  belonging  to  Siam} 
had  been  reduced  to  subjection  and  tribute.  Mjnderagee  determmed 
to  pass  tlie  mountains  of  Anoopec»  and  subdue  Aracan,  the  raja,  or 
prince,  hcinp;  of  a  supine  character,  and  his  subjects  unwarlike,  though 
tliey  had  never  been  reduced  to  pay  homat^e  to  a!iy  foreign  power. 
This  conquest  was  commenced  in  17H3,  and  was  speedily  effected,  the 
booty  most  higiiiy  valued,  lieiug  uii  iiuugc  of  Gaudiua,  ti\c  Boodh  of 
the  HukdooBy  made  of  burnished  brass. 

After  thboonquest  the  Btcraan  arms  were  again  turned  against  Siamy 
and  in  1783,  a  fleet  was  sent  to  subdue  the  isle  of  Junkseilon,  w  hich 
carries  on  cfwisiderable  trade  in  ivory  and  tin,  :'rif'is  the  only  remaining 
ni  ii  1  of  Siamese  trade  on  this  roast.  Meeting  uiih  a  repulse,  the  Bir- 
man monarch  left  his  capital  at  tiie  head  of  30,000  men,  vviili  a  tiain  of 
twenty  fieM  pieces;  but  was  defeated  by  the  kine  of  Sum,  who,  ia  his 
turn,  fidled  in  an  invasion  of  the  vtceroyalty  of  Martaban,  which  com- 
prehends Tavoy,  Mei^hi,  and  all  the  Birman  possessions  to  the  south. 
In  !793,  a  treaty  was  ratified  between  the  Birmans  and  Siamese,  by 
which  the  latter  ceded  the  western  maritime  towns  as  far  souih  ns 
Mei^lii  inclusive.  But  with  this  cxceptioti,  and  that  of  some  northern 
provinces,  the  Siamese  monarchy  retains  a  considersble  portion  of  its 
ancient  feme.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Birman  empire  can  scarcely 
be  computed  to  ext^  beyond  the  103d  degree  of  longitude)  and  that 
only  in  the  part  to  the  noith  of  Siam. 


•  Sjrmct,  i.  171. 
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JlBLISIOM.— LAWS.  COVKRNMENT.  -I'OPUI.  ATin^r,— .AIMY.— » 

NATY* — R£VKNU£S«— POLITICAL  ISIPOftTANCE* 

Religion.  THE  Birmiins  follow  the  worsiiip  of  Hindostan^ 
not  as  maricft  of  Brahma,  but  as  disciples  of  Boodh,  which  latter  is 
•drokted  by  Hindoos  of  alt  descriptions  to  be  the  ninth  Avatar,  or 
descent  of  the  deity,  in  his  capacity  of  preserver*.  He  reformed  tlie 
doctrines  coiitnincd  in  the  Verl  ls,  and  sever.dy  ccns^ircd  tlic  sacrifice  of 
cattle,  or  even  the  dcpriviriLj  any  beinj^  of  life,  liy  :i  sin;^Milar  trans- 
position the  name  of  Gotina,  or  Gaudma,  who  is  sa'ul  lo  tiave  been  a 
philosopher,  about  500  years  before  Christy  and  taugiit  the  religion  of 
Boodh,  is  generally  accepted  for  that  of  the  divinity.  This  sect  is  said 
&r  to  exceed  in  antiquity  the  followers  of  Brahma,  and  seems  more 
widely  diffused,  cxtcndin?^  even  to  Chin.u  w]iere  Fo  is  said  to  be  the 
Bamc  with  Boodh,  wlio  is  also  credibly  supposed  to  be  the  Biidz  or 
Seuka  of  the  Japanese.  But  when  he  is  asserted  to  have  been  the 
Woden  of  tlie  Goths,  a  striking  dissonance  appears  bctwetn  the  peace- 
ful authm*  of  happinesst  and  the  god  of  war.  £vetySir  William  Jones 
has  not  escaped  these  visioiuu  y  ideas  of  antiquariesf;  but  where  the 
imagination  confounds,  it  is  the  business  of  judgment  to  discriminate. 
The  BiiTnans  of  course  hi^Iievc  in  the  transmigration  of  souls;  after 
which  the  radically  bad  will  l>e  condemned  to  lasting  punishment,  while 
the  good  shall  enjoy  eternal  happiness  in  the  mountain  Mcru.  Thef 
esteem  mercy  to  be  the  chief  attribute  of  the  divinity. 

T.A\v  s.  The  laws  of  the  Binnans  are  inseparable  from  their 
religion.  The  sacred  verses  or  forgeries  of  Menu  are  illustrated  by 
numerous  commentaries  of  the  Munis,  or  old  philosophers,  and  con- 
stitute the  Dherma  Sastre,  or  body  of  law.  Bolli  tlic  religion  and  laws 
pixjceeded  originally  froui  Ceylon,  and  passed  through  Aratan  to  Miania, 
The  Birman  system  of  jurisprudence  is  replete  with  sound  mondityi 
and  in  my  opinion  is  distinguished  above  any  other  Hindoo  commen* 
tary  for  perspicuity  and  good  setjse ;  it  ])rov*Klcs  specifically  for  almost 
every  species  of  rvmic  that  cun  be  committed,  and  adds  n  ropious chap- 
ter of  pi-ecetlenis  and  decisions,  to  guide  the  inexperii.!.t  cd  in  cases 
where  there  is  doubt  and  dirticulty.  Tnai  by  oitleal  and  imprecation 
ire  the  only  absuixl  passages  in  the  book;  but  on  the  subject  of  women 
it  is  to  an  European  offensively  indecent;  like  the  immortal  Menu  tt 
• 

•  Symes,  ii.  olo. 

f  That  great  man  embraced  too  wide  a  range  for  any  human  mind,  and  his 
dsciudos  in  Hindoo  lesrning  have  since  often  been  found  rash  and  etronconib 
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tdis  the  prince  and  the  raag^strate  thdr  ihitft  in  language  austere, 
manly,  awl  energetic**'. 

Government,  Though  the  fomi  of  government  be  dcspotii^ 
yet  the  kinc;^  consults  a  council  of  ancient  nobles.  There  arc  no  here- 
ditary c!iLi;ii  it  lis  nor  eniploynicnts ;  but  all  iioiiours  and  ofTices,  on  the 
demise  oi  Ihc  puh^acssor,  reveit  to  tiie  crown.  The  tttUoe^  or  chain,  is 
tiie  bttdge  of  nobility^  tlie  number  of  strings  or  divisions  denoting  the 
tank  of  the  person ;  being  three,  six,  nine  or  twelve,  while  the  king 
alone  wears  twenty-four.  RantL  is  also  denoted  by  the  form  and  mate- 
rial of  various  articles  m  common  use. 

The  raval  estahli^liiru  nt  is  arnuij^ed  with  minute  attention.  The 
queens  aad  priijccs  iiavc  the  title  oi"  praw,  whicii,  iikc  the  Latin  Augus- 
A  ens,  implies  at  once  sacred  and  supreme.  The  elder  son  of  the  monarch 
isstyled  Engy  Teekien.  Next  in  rank  to  the  princes  are  the  Woongees, 
or  chief  ministers  of  statBt  (the  name  implying  **  bearer  of  ihc  :^reat 
burden",)  who  ;irc  three  or  four  in  number,  and  fonn  the  ruling 
council  of  tlie  nation,  issuinti:  mandates  to  the  Maywoons  or  viceroys 
ot  the  several  provinces,  and  m  fact  governing  the  empire,  under  the 
king's  pleasure,  whose  will  is  abedute.  There  are  other  inferior 
ministers  and  secretariest  who  have  their  disthict  oAices,  so  that  the 
buainesa  of  government  is  conducted  with  great  regularity  and  precision. 

Population'.  "  Of  the  population  ofthc-  Birman  dominions  I 
could  only  form  a  c  onclusion  U-om  tiie  infoniiution  I  received  of  the 
number  of  cities,  towns,  and  vihat^es  in  the  empiie;  these  I  was 
assiu^d  by  a  person  who  might  be  supposed  to  know,  and  bad  no  motive 
for  deceiving  me,  amount  to  8000,  not  including  the  recent  addition  of 
Arracan.  If  this  be  true,  which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  we 
suppose  each  town  on  an  average  to  contain  SOO  houses,  and  each  hotise 
ttx  persons;  the  result  will  determine  the  [x>pulalion  at  14,400,000. 
Few  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  solitary  liabitations:  they  mostly  form 
themselves  into  sni^  societies,  and  their  dwellings  iliu:i  coiicctcd  com- 
pose their  Ruas  or  villages;  if^  therefore,  we  reckon  their  numbers, 
including  Arracan,  at  17,000,000,  tlic  calculation  may  not  be  widely 
erroneous ;  I  believe  rt  rather  falls  short  of  than  exceeds  the  truth. 
After  a!!,  however,  it  is  mere  conjecture,  as  I  have  no  better  data  for 
my  gu'iriaiK  .  than  what  1  iiuve  irlatedf". 

AiiMY  Anu  Navy.  Kvery  man  in  the  cmpii*e  is  iiable  to  mili- 
tary service,  but  the  regular  army  is  very  inoonsklenible.  During  war 
the  viceroys  raise  one  recruit  from  every  two,  three,  or  four  houses^ 
which  otherwise  pay  a  fine  of  about  forty  pounds  steriiog^.  The  family 
of  the  soldier  is  detained  as  hostarres;  at^l  \n  case  of  cowardice,  or 
de^rtion,  sutVcr  death,  a  truly  tyrannic  niotle  of  sccurinp^  allc};iance. 
The  ititaiitry  arc  not  regularly  clothed,  but  are  armed  wiih  muskets 
and  sabres;  while  the  cavalry  can*)-  spears,  about  seven  or  eight  feet 
an  length.  The  royal  magazines  are  said  to  contain  about  30,000  miser* 
able  firelocks.  But  the  war  boats  form  the  chief  military  establish* 
inent,  consisting  of  about  500,  formed  out  of  the  solid  tnmk  of  the  teak 
treel ,  i!ie  length  being  fmm  eifjhty  to  10()  feet,  but  the  breadth  seldom 
•  .Symes,  ii.  336.  t  ib-  ii-  3i2.  \  lb.  3.^8. 

11  The  teak  tree  abounds  in  this  empire,  though  rare  in  Hindostan.  and 
works  as  ea<^Uy  as  the  oak,  but  is  5.:icl  ta  be  more  lasting.  It  must  aOtbS 
«QiifQiiii4c4  vitji  inn  wood,  which  wiU  twa  the  edge  of  as  aae. 
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eacctdiii|»  eigiiL  Thcf  carrj  tram  fifty  to  sixty  mmm,  tlw  pnoir 

being  acdid,  with  aflatsurfaceiOD  which  apieceof  oixlnance  temdoiitod. 

Each  )t)wer  re  provided  mth  a  sword  and  lance ;  and  there  are  thirty 
soUliei-s  armed  with  muskets.  The  attack  is  impetuous,  and  chiefly 
comluctf'd  by  gr.i])p!ing;  but  the  vessels  Ixfini^  low  in  the  w  xiuv,  Uic 
greatest  daii^r  is  tiial  of  being  run  dowti  by  a  iaigcr  boat  sinking  the 
brawlnde.  Their  lumd  actiona  thus  fecti  to  rememfaniKe  tfaoie  «C 
cliMictil  amiquitf . 

RBVEMUK9.  The  revenue  arises  fiwn  one  tcMli  aU  produce^ 
and  of  foreign  goods  importcfl ;  hut  the  amount  h  nnctrtain.  Yet  as 
grants  are  commonly  made  in  land  or  olVires,  and  uo  mcMiey  leaves  the 
Eoyal  treasury  except  in  cases  of  gteat  emergency,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  monarch  possesses  immense  treasures. 

Political  IxpoaTANCE  avp  Relations.  The  political 
impprtaiice  mid  fdatkHiii'of  the  Birman  empire  may  considerably  infla» 
ence  the  commerce  of  the  east,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  barrier 
against  the  uml)itinn  of  the  Chinese,  \vho  might  perhaps  be  induced  to 
extend  their  possessions  in  this  quaiter,  and  might,  in  co-operation 
wilii  tile  native  princes,  cndcuiger  our  p<»se!isions  in  Hindostan.  Such 
M,  however,  the  superiority  of  Eampeaii  aniu>  that  tbk  ev«nt  is  littte 
to  he  apprehended,  fiat  if  the  Birmans,  as  ia  not  improbable,  were  to- 
extend  tlieir  authority  over  the  whole  of  that  part  called  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,  they  might,  as  being  a  mo^t  brave  and  determined  nation, 
prove  daii^erous  neiglibours  to  our  pOb sessions  in  Bengal,  especially  if 
so  tar  advanced  in  policy  as  to  co-operate  with  the  western  princes  of 
Hiadottan.  The  tniipoinry  disgusts  thcrefiire  between  the  British  and 
Chinese  ought  not  to  induce  ua  to  forget  the  greater  duiger  from  the 
Birmans,  whoae  empii^  it  cannot  be  our  mtereat  t^  enluge^  though 
policy  will  prevent  our  oiiecing  any  openobaHuction. 
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XAV1IXftl«~LAVCU  AG  E .  —  LITK  R  ATUR  E r  I  TIE  S«— BMFIC&».-« 

MANUFACTURKS.— COMat£UC£. 

Manxebs  and  Customs.  THE  general  disposition  of  the 
Birmans  is  stnkingly  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Hindoos,  fi  oni  wiium 
tlief  are  leparated  only  by  u  narrow  range  of  inoi]titains»  in  many  places 

adniif  ting  of  an  easy  intercourse*.    Notwithstanding  the  small  extent 
of  this  banier,  the  physical  differt-ncc  between  the  nations  could  scarcely 
be  preater,  had  they  been  sittmted  at  the  opposite  extrtiiiities  of  the 
globe.    Tlic  Birmans  lue  u  lively  inquisitive  race,  active,  irascible, 
and  impatient;  the  character  of  their  Bengal  neighbours  is  loo  well 
Icnowa  as  the  reverse  to  need  any  delineation;  the  unworthy  passion  of 
jealousy,  which  prompts  most  nations  of  the  east  to  immure  their 
women  within  the  walls  of  an  haram,  and  surround  them  with  guaida^ 
seems  to  hare  scarcely  any  infiueiice  over  the  minds  of  tliis  extraordi- 
nary afid  more  lihoral  people.    liinnan  wives  and  dauglitti's  are  not 
concealed  from  Uic  sight  lif  men,  and  aie  suirtrcd  lo  have  as  free 
inieroourse  with  each  other,  as  the  rules  of  the  European  society  admit; 
but  io  other  respects  women  have  just  reason  to  complain  of  their 
treatment  I  they  are  conndered  as  not  belonging  to  the  same  scale  of 
ihr  i-nttnn  as  men,  at)d  even  the  law  stamps  a  de^radini^  disJinction 
between  the  sexes;  the  evidence  of  a  woman  is  not  rcc.ivccl  asoi  ecjual 
Weight  with  that  of  a  man ;  and  a  woman  is  not  suii'crcd  to  ascend  the 
•teps  of  a  ooQit  oT  justice,  but  is  obliged  to  ddiver  her  testimony  on 
the  outside  of  the  roof.  The  custom  of  selling  their  women  to  stnui'* 
gers,  which  has  before  been  adverted  to,  is  confined  to  the  lowest 
classes  of  society,  and  is  perhaps  oftener  the  cor^scqiiencc  of  heavy 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  than  un  act  of  ini  lination ;  it  is  not  however 
considered  us  sliameful,  nor  is  the  female  disiiunoured,  partly  perhaps 
from  this  cause,  and  partly  from  tlicir  habits  of  education,  women  sur* 
render  themselves  the  victims  of  this  barbarous  custom  with  apparent 
resignation.  It  is  also  said  that  they  are  very  seldom  unfaithful  to  tlieir 
foreign  masters;  indeed,  they  are  often  essentially  uscfid,  particularly 
to  those  who  trade,  l)y  kccpin^;^  their  ..ccmmts,  and  transactinfj^  their 
busiiv  ss  ;  but  when  a  man  departs  n-om  the  couthw  lie  is  not  buffered 
to  can  y  his  temporary  wile  along  with  himj  oa  tu<it  point  the  law  is 
exceedingly  rigorous,  every  ship,  before  she  receives  her  clearance,  is 
diligently  searched  by  the  oflicers  of  the  custom-house:  even  if  their 
figUance  were  to  be  eluded  the  women  would  be  quickly  missed;  and 
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It  would  be  soon  discovered  in  what  vessel  she  had  gone,  ner  could  that 
•hip  ever  return  to  a  Bii*man  port,  but  nnder  penal^  of  confiscation  of 
the  property,  and  the  inOiction  of  a  heavy  fine  and  Imprisonment  on 
the  master:  female  children  also*  bom  of  a  Binnaii  niuUicr,  are  nol 
Buffend  to  be  taken  away.'  Men  are  permitted  to  emij^ate  s  but  tbef 
think  that  the  expatriation  of  women  would  impoverish  the  atate»  bf 
diministung  the  sources  of  its  pc^btton."* 

Tliti  women,  though  free,  are  generally  too  much  occupied  in  the 
labours  of  the  loom  to  achnit  of  infidelity,  the  ofTspriiig  of  idleness.  In 
war  the  men  display  the  ferocity  of  savageS)  while  in  peace  they  can 
tx)ast  a  considerable  degree  of  gentleness  and  dnBzation.  The  Birman 
year  comprises  twelve  months  of  twenty-nine  or  tiurty  days  altematdyy 
«  month  being  interposed  every  third  year.  The  subdivision  of  the  month 
is  i>eculiar,  as  they  numl>cr  the  (Uiys  not  onlv  frmn  llie  new  moon  but 
from  the  fuli,  which  hist  is  called  the  decreasing  n^oon.  They  are  fond  of 
poetry  and  music,  and  among  llieir  instruments  ib  tin-  hccm,  it.>sembling 
the  ancient  pipe  of  Pan,  formed  of  several  reeds,  neatly  joined  togethcfi 
«nd  sounded  by  a  common  mouth  piece>  so  as  to  produce  a  plaiativo 
«  inekMly. 

Language  and  Lttkrature.  The  alphabet  represents  thirty- 
three  simple  sotintis,  and  n  ritten  from  left  to  rij^ht  like  the  Eumpean, 
The  Birman  books  ait  more  neatly  executed  than  those  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  in  every  kioulyor  monastery,  there  is  a  libiaiy  or  rvpobilory  of  books. 
(Colonel  Symes  was  vsurprised  at  the  number  contained  in  the  royai 
library,  in  which  the  large  chests  probably  amounted  to  100.t  **  The 
books  were  regularly  classed,  and  t!ie  contents  of  each  chest  were 
written  in  gold  letters  on  the  lid.  The  librarian  opened  two,  and 
•hewed  me  hunie  vei  y  lu  antil'ul  writing  on  their  leaves  of  ivory,  the 
margins  of  which  were  ornamented  with  flowers  of  gold,  neatly  exe- 
cuted. I  saw  also  some  books  written  In  the  ancient  Palli,  the  religious 
text.  Evety  thing  seemed  to  be  arranged  with  perfect  regularity*  and 
I  was  informed  &at  there  were  books  upon  divers  subjects ;  more  on 
di\'inity  than  on  any  other;  but  history,  music,  medicine,  painting,  and 
«x>mance,  had  their  separate  treatises.  The  volumes  were  disposed 
under  distinct  heads,  regulaily  numbered :  and  if  all  the  other  chests 
were  as  well  filled  as  those  that  were  submitted  to  our  inspection,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  his  Birman  majesty  may  possess  a  more  numerous 
library  than  any  potentate)  from  the  banks  oi  the  Danube  to  the  bor* 
ders  of  China".! 

The  study  of  the  laws  and  national  religion  must  of  course  constitute 
e  considerable  branch  of  education  among  tlie  grcat^  that  of  the  poor 
seems  to  be  utterly  neglected. 

Cities.  Avai  the  ancient  capital,  has  been  permitted  to  sink 
into  ruin  since  the  recent  foundatioit  of  Unnnerapoora,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  a  p^rcat  river,  which  flows  into  tlie  Irrawady ;  if,  in  the  imper- 
fect geography  of  these  countries,  we  regard  the  Kecn-Ducn  as  the 
chief  stream,  a  supposition  Utile  countenanced  by  Mr.  Wood's  map, 
inserted  in  Colonel  Symcs's  account,  in  wliich  tiie  Keen-Duen  is  a 
small  river  flowing  into  the  Irrawady,  which  last  is  said  to  pass  by  the 

•  S  jmsf.  U.  SMw  tIb.tu.9S.  |Ib.96. 
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capital.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Chajaing,  once  a  ciiy  of 
imperial  icjitleiice,  seated  pai  ily  at  the  foot  and  pajtly  oij  the  side  of  a 
rugged  hillt  brokei|  ioto  eminences)  each  of  which  is  crowned  by  a 
spiral  temple. 

Ummkrapoora.  Ummcrapoora,  the  cnpital,  with  its  spires, 
turretts,  :uul  lofty  piasuth,  or  o!)clisk,  denoting  the  royal  p»*esencc, 
seems  to  rise,  Jikc  Vcnict-,  IVoni  the  waltjis,  licvn?);'  placed  between  a 
lake  oa  the  S.  E.  and  tiic  larjje  river,  with  muncrous  isles,  on  the  M. 
W.  The  lake  is  called  Tonnzemahnt  from  a  viiJage  on  the  opposite 
ade,  ornamented  with  tall  groves  of  mango,  palmyra»  and  cocoa  trees. 
The  number  and  singularity  of  the  boats  that  were  moored  in  the  lake, 
and  the  stirmnndtni^  amphiihci'trc  of  lofty  lulls,  conspired  to  render  the 
fccene  ^rand  and  iiUcresim:^,  The  fort  is  an  exac  t  scjuare,  with  piihlic 
g^xuiaries  and  store  I'oonis;  and  there  is  a  gilded  temple  at  each  corner, 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  but  far  iiiferior  to  others  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capitaL  In  the  centre  of  this  fort  stands  the  royal  palace,  with  a 
wide  couit  in  front,  beyond  which  is  the  Lotoo,  or  hall  of  coiuicil,  sup* 
ported  by  scvciity-seven  pillars,  disposed  in  eleven  i*ows.  The  exterit 
and  popul  iiltji)  of  this  city  have  not  been  accursaely  stated,  but  ar^ 
probably  iucunsiderable.  ' 

AvA.  Ava,  formerly  the  capital,  is  also  styled  Aungwa,  but  is 
in  a  state  of  rum.  *^  The  walls  are  now  mouldering^  into  decay,  ivy 
^ings  to  the  sides,  and  bushes,  sufl'ered  to  grow  at  the  bottom,  under- 
mine the  foundation,  and  have  already  caused  largpe  chasms  in  the 
different  faces  of  the  fort.  The  materials  of  the  houses  consisting 
chicny  of  wood,  had,  on  the  first  order  for  reinovinfj;,  been  tr.'.nsportecl 
to  the  new  city  of  Umnicrapoora:  but  the  gixjund,  iinless  where  it  is 
covered  with  bashes  or  rank  grass,  still  retains  traces  of  former  buildinga 
and  streets.  The  lines  of  the  royal  palace,  of  the  Lotoo,  or  ^rand  council 
hall,  the  apartments  of  t!ie  women,  and  il;e  s|>ot  on  which  the  piasath,  or 
imperial  spire,  had  stood,  were  pointed  out  to  us  by  our  ;;ui(le.  Clumps 
of  b.iiaboos  a  fevr  plantain  trees,  :md  tall  thonis,  occupy  the  p;rcater  part 
of  tlic  urea  of  tlus  lately  tiourisliing  capital.  We  observed  two  dwelling 
houses  of  brick  and  mortar,  the  roo&  of  which  had  fallen  in ;  these 
our  guides  said  had  belonged  to  (kdars,  or  foreij^ners;  on  entering  one, 
we  found  it  inhabited  only  by  bats,  which  Hew  in  our  faces*  whiUt  our 
sense  of  smcllio'^  was  oITcnded  l>v  their  Illili,  an  '  bv  the  noisnm."  mlitlew 
that  hunt;  upon  tiie  wnl!s.  Numcif. us  temples,  on  whicii  luj  Bii  iiiLHts 
never  lay  sacrilegious  iuiiids,  were  deiapiduting  by  time.  It  is  iniiKissiT 
ble  to  draw  a  more  striking  picture  of  desolation  and  ruin.'** 

Pkqu.  Pegu,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  is  also  ip 
ruins;  but  it  appcai-s  to  have  been  a  quadrangle,  each  side  measuring 
nearly  a  mile  an-1  u  half.  The  wall  munt  hr.ve  been  abotit  thirty  feet 
high,  and  in  breadth,  at  the  base  not  less  than  foi  ty ;  l)ut  only  cout 
structed  of  bricks,  cemented  with  clay.t  It  was  razed  by  Alompra  iu 
1757,  tlu:  Praws,  or  temples,  being  spared;  and  of  these  the  vast  prni-  S 
mid  of  Shomadoo  luis  alo:^^  been  reverenced,  and  kept  in  repair.  Tho 
present  Binnan  monarch  has  endeavoui^d  to  conclilate  the  'iuliciis,  oip 

•  Symea,  ii.  2r0.  f  lb.  ii.  51. 
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native  Pegucse,  by  permitting  them  to  rebuild  tlicir  ancient  city,  within 
tlie  site  of  which  a  new  town  has  accordingly  been  reared ;  but  Rangoon 
possesses  so  msny  superior  advantages,  that  the  merchants  will  scarcely 
abandon  it  fi>r  this  new  foundation.  The  city  occupies  about  half  iti 
fomcr  extent,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Maywoon,  or  govci-nor  of 
Pe^ti.  It  is  decorated  with  that  er.trjio^  fiinan'  edifice  the  Shomadoo, 
Seated  on  a  dcM;blc  terrace,  one  !'idc  of  the  Knvcr  being  1391  feet,  of  the 
upper  f»{i4.  The  building  is  coiiiposetl  of  brick  iuid  mortar,  octagonal 
at  the  base)  and  spiral  at  the  top,  without  any  cavity  or  aportnre.  At 
the  summit  is  a  Tee,  or  sacred  umbrella,  of  open  iron  work  ^Jlt,  fifty* 
six  feet  iu  circumference  ;  the  height  of  the  whole  being  361  feeC,  and 
above  the  inner  terrace  1  feet.  Tradition  beare  that  it  was  founded 
about  500  veal's  bcfoce  Christ.  A  more  complete  idea  of  this  very 
singular  edifice  may  be  obtained  ftx>ni  the  print  published  by  Colonel 
Synies,  than  any  verbal  description  can  convey. 

One  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  Birnian  enipiie  is  Rangoon,  whicht 
though,  like  the  capital,  of  i*ecent  foundation,  is  supposed  to  contain 
oOjOOO  souls.  To^vrinls  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pegu  stand?;  Strian, 
fomierly  one  of  the  chiel  ix>rts  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  consiclcrablo 
commerce  when  in  possession  of  Uic  Portuguese.  It  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  the  export  of  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones,  which 
Seem,  however,  to  be  chiefly  fimnd  in  (he  northern  mountains. 

Martaban  was  another  sea  port  of  considerable  eminence,  till  th« 
hurlioiir  was  impeded  by  ortlcr  of  the  Birman  emperor.  Of  Tavoy 
and  Mcrghi  little  is  known  \  but  Tanaserim  maintains  the  dignity  of  a 
city. 

The  grand  river  of  Irrawady  is  bordered  with  numerous  towns  and 
Ullages.  Ptersain,  or  Bassien,  stands  on  its  western  branch.  At  ft 
considerable  distance  to  tiie  north  is  Prome,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 

many  long  sieges  and  bloody  coiiflicts.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
cx'-cds  that  of  Rangoon.  Pagahni  is  also  a  considerable  place.  Nor 
must  Arracan,  a  recent  arc|uibition,  lie  forf^otten,  which  is  divided  by 
several  canals  derived  from  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

Towards  the  Chinese  frontier  are  Qaangtong,  corresponding  in  name 
with  the  distant  piT)vInce  called  Canton  by  Eui^peans ;  Bamoo ;  and 
in  the  country  of  Cassay,  Muntpora.  Monchaboo  b  a  oonsiderabla 
town  to  the  north  of  the  capital. 

EoinrT  ^.  The  most  remarkable  ecVifire  is  tlir  Shomadoo 
before  described.  The  Kioums  ai-c  often  of  singuluriy  rich  and 
iiaintastic  architecture^  as  may  ht  observed  in  the  delineation  given  by 
Colonel  Symes ;  who  has  also  published  a  view  of  the  grand  hall  (n 
audi  r  ,  perhaps  as  splendid  an  edifice  as  can  well  be  executed  in 
woo; I,  His  reception  at  the  "  golden  feet,"  such  is  the  term  used  for 
the  ininf-rin!  presrncc,  was  also  ivmarkably  praiuK  the  pomp  in  some 
degree  corresponding  with  that  of  the  ancient  Byzantine  emj>croi*s. 

IvLANo  Navigatiom.  Nature  has  so  antply  provided  the 
means  of  inland  navigation,  by  the  numerous  mouths  and  streams  of 
the  grand  river  In^^vady,  that  additional  industry  seetiis  superfluous. 

MAKfKAcrruf.s.  The  Binnr.ns  excel  in  '^ilfiiii!^,  and  several 
other  ornanu  fital  manu fa ( lures.  Their  edifices  and  Ijargcs  aiv  ron- 
stiiictcd  With  bin^ul^'  oriental  taste  and  elegance  \  and  at  Cliagam  is  a 
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manufactare  of  matfale  divituUes,  the  material  bein^  reniaiiublf  finei 

and  almost  transparent. 

CoMMKRCK.  A  considei'able  trade  is  caniccl  on  between  the 
capita!  and  Yunan,  the  ncart;i^t  province  of  China,  consistinf^  chiefly  in 
cuiLoiiy  wiiU  aiabci')  ivory,  precious  stones,  and  beetle  nut^  ihc  returns 
being  raw  and  wrottgbt  lulksf  velvets,  gold  ieaf>  pftserves,  paper,  and 
lome  utensils  of  hard  wiurc.  Several  thousand  boats  are  annually 
employed  in  transporting  rice^frora  the  lower  pro\inccs  to  supply 
Ummerap()Oi-a,  and  tht  noilhem  districts.  Salt  and  i^iiapee,  a  kind 
of  fw'i  huuiT  used  wilh  rice,  arc  also  arllck-s  of  intvnial  commerce. 
European  biuad  clotli  and  hard  ware,  euaibc  lj;;agal  iiiusliiis,  Cliina 
we,  and  glass,  are  toipoited  by  Ibixngncrs.  The  Uirmansy  Uke  the 
Chinri%  have  HQ  anus  but  attvor  in  buUioiif  and  lead}  are  cmeoL' 
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CLIWATE  AtJO    SEASOIfS. — FACE    OT    THK    COUNTRT. — RIYEESt-^ 
I  A  K  F  M  —  M  O  U  K  T  A I K  S—  FORE  STS^^B  OT  AM  T.— >Z0OLOC  Y  .-^M IX  £• 

Climate  akd  Seasons.  THE  vigorous  health  of  the  nativet 
attests  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  seasons  being  regular,  and  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  liitlc  known ;  for  the  intense  heat  which 
precedes  the  be^inninpj  of  the  rainy  srnson*  is  of  slioit  duration. 

Face  of  thf.  CorNTur.  '  'I'hc  lace  of  the-  couiili"v  affonh 
almost  every  varie*y,  iipni  llic  swampy  Delta  of  the  In-awady  lo 
pleasant  hills  and  d4es,  and  considerable  ranj^es  of  mountains.  Tlie 
soil  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Binnan  empire  is  remarkably  fertile^ 
and  produces  as  luxuriant  crops  of  rice  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  finest 
parts  of  lJi.nf;;al.  Farther  northward  the  country  become?  irregular 
;uul  nKJiintaiiiO'ifi ;  but  the  plains  and  valleys,  ]K  rticulariy  near  the 
river,  are  exceeciiiv^ly  fruitful;  they  yield  good  wiieut;  and  the  various 
kinds  of  small  ^rain,  which  grow  in  Hindostan;  as  fikewise  legumes 
and  roost  of  the  esculent  vegetables  of  India.  Sugar  canes,  tobacco  of  a 
superior  quality,  indigo,  cotton,  and  the  different  liopical  fniits  in  per- 
fection, are  all  indiy^cnous  proditrts  of  this  favoured  laiKl."t  Ai^i'iiultiire 
seems  to  be  pursued  widi  conbidcrable  avidity,  but  tiic  mode  has  not 
been  [jurticulurly  iiiustrated. 

Rivers.  I'he  chief  riverof  the  Birman  empire  is  the  Trrawady, 
supposed  to  be  the  Kenpou  of  Tibet,  which,  instead  of  bein:^  the  river  of 
Keen  Duem,  proh.Jily  pusses  by  Mog^uang  to  Ramoo,  and  thence  by 
L" mmera|K)ora  and  Prome  toviards  tiie  sea,  which  it  joins  by  many 
mouths,  after  a  compai-ativc  course  of  near  l  2iK)  ilrilish  miles.  The 
Keen  Duem  seems  to  rise  in  the  mounttuus  towanls  Aiiam>bcingof  much 
inferior  stse  where  it  joins  the  Irrawady. 

The  river  Sitang  is  the  next  on  the  east,  after  passing  the  small 
river  of  Pegu,  but  seema  to  be  a  kind  of  remote  biauch  of  tbo 
Irrawady. 

t  The  Thaluan  enters  tlie  sea  near  Martaban,  bcin;:!^  sup]X)sed  lo 
be  the  Nou  Kiang  of  Tibet,  wiiich  may,  with  more  probubiiuy,  be  the 
river  of  Siam.  In  either  case,  the  length  of  its  course  exceeds  that  of 
the  Irrawady,  though*  not  I)elr.:;  fed  by  such  numerous  streams,  it 
cannot  equal  it  in  size.  The  river  of  Siam,  or  M^gue,  also  pervades  « 

t 

•  Sec  Ilindoitan-  '  |  Sutjcs,  ii.  3."-. 
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iMitdftheBiiauaiteintoiy.  The  geography  ofall  these  riven  remains 

imperfect.  ' 

Dr.  Burhanan  obstnes  in  general,  on  the  errors  of  fonner  ^oprn- 
phcrs,  liiut  ihc  river  of  Arracan  is  not  so  con.sidcmblc  as  has  bu'en 
huppo&cdj  buL  ribcii  in  liills  at  no  ^reat  distance  tu  the  norths  liuvin^ 
been  confmuided  with  the  Keen  Diwrn,  or  great  western  branch  of  the 
Inawady ;  while  what  ia  called  the  western  branch  of  that  river  is,  in  &ct> 
the  eaatem.*  His  asseitiou  that  the  Lmikiang  or  Noukiang  of  D'Anville 
is  the  same  with  the  Thaluan,  seems  lianlr  to  doubt.  He  adds  that  the 
river  of  Pe|»ii»  formerly  supposed  to  come  lixiin  China,  rises  among 
hills  about  loo  miles  from  the  tiea,  wliich  ibrm  the  boundary  between 
the  Birman  and  Pegu  kingdoma :  that*  between  the  riven  of  PegUiand 
Martaban,  there  ia  a  lake  ftoro  which  two  rivera  proceed,  one  running 
N.  to  old  Ava»  where  it  joins  a  river  that  flows  mto  the  In'awadyy 
wliile  the  otlicr  passes  S.  in  the  sen,  bein^^  the  Sitanj^:  that  the  riven 
of  China^  which  wcit  supposed  to  be  the  sourres  of  tliat  of  Pegu>  are 
those  of  the  rivei-  biam  ;  and  that  the  lallcr  cunimunicates  with  that 
of  Cambodia,  by  a  large  branch  called  the  Anan^f 

Lakes,  It  would  appear  that  there  most  be  nuroerooa  lakes 
ID  this  empire^  which  abounds  with  mountikins;  but  the  impcr&ctatata 
ofits  geography  lu»  supplied  no  materials  for  t!ieir  description. 

Mountains.  It  is  probable  that  the  highest  range  of  moun- 
tains is  o!i  the  fmntiers  of  Tibet.  Tiie  other  ranges  are  delineated  as 
pas^g  nortii  and  souths  but  tiic  names  are  not  mdicated)  except  tliose 
of  Anoupec,  between  Ava  and  Airacant'and  a  small  range  ninniiig  eaat 
and  wesl^  which  supplies  the  sources  of  the  river  of  Pegu. 

FouLSTs.  i  hc  forests  are  lar<:^e  and  numerous,  many  parts 
rcmiuuinr^  in  a  state  of  nature.  They  supply  almost  every  description 
of  timber  that  is  known  in  Hindostan ;  and,  about  four  days  joiriiiey  to 
tlic  nonii  of  the  capital,  firs  gixjw  la  al^undance.  But  liie  lord  of  the 
Birman  forest  is  the  teak'tree,  superior  to  the  European  oak*  which  is 
there  unknown:  the  teak  flourishes  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  to 
the  north  of  the  capital,  as  well  as  to  the  soulli. 

Botany.  All  the  countries  tiiat  compose  the  rich  and  extensive 
territory  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  inciuuiug  the  iiiruian  empin:,  and 
the  dommiuas  uf  Pegu,  Siam,  Cajubodia,  Cochin-China,  and  AiiUaccaf 
bear  such  a  similari^  to  each  other  in  their  vegetable  productions  as 
&r  as  they  have  been  investigated,  as  renders  it  impossible  to  give  a 
general  and  separate  view  of  their  rcs{)ective  floras  witliout  conthlual 
repetitions.  Certain  di'.tricts,  also  in  fuilhcr  Iiiuiu,  have  h^en  exanan- 
ed  with  considerable  atlciuion,  wliile  ot;:^  ts.  s:i;iii;ii  !y  situated,  !;;;V3 
remained  almost  wholly  overlooked  :  it  is  oiiiy,  Uiereiure,  h\>ni  anaio;-ry 
U  highly  probable  one  indeed)  that  we  can  coiijcctute  the  most  ■ 

•  Symes,  ii.  413. 

I  D'Anville,  ia  hia  map  of  Asia,  has  supposed  the  Sanpnu,  or  Berhampootcr, 
to  be  tb«  sariic-widi  the  river  of  Av»  or  tUc  Irrawiidy.  The  iiouii.iu.ug  h« 
ifflagitiesthe  same  with  the  river  of  Pegu:  whtJe.  the  large  river  of  Siam  ii. 

supposed  to  liavc  a  comjiarativcly  short  course.  Such  urt-  ihi-  ^,ros-.  crrt  rs  rf 
this  eminent  gcogr?-pher.  whose  work  Mr.  Gitjb'^ii  |iron';iitices  to  Itc  pcrlcc*. 
while  ia  fact  the/  oul/  »hc\v  the  very  iaipcyrfuvL  auie  oi  geography  cvca  ill 
hitumc.  ^ 
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Chanurteristic  sp^ics  of  their  iiuligc-nuus  plants.  The  mountains  of 
the  interior,  and  in  iijcntjial  of  i!k-  whole  northern  fit>ntici>  are  still 
lotaily  uuexpluicd,  uiid  the  deep  iorci»Ls,  infeslui  with  tigers*  must 
cnrer  oontiiiMey  even  in  the  morv  aoccMible  parts,  to  oppow  so  Uifliag 
•baCacfes  to  the  tpi^  of  tcicDllfic  adventure. 

It  in  those  parts  of  the  torrid  zone  th;.t  abound  witli  trater,  and 
wheir,  honi  ihc  influence  of  the  raon  .oons,  the  country  is  esLteosiveiy 
flooded  every  year,  that  ve;<el?.tion  u;i^.iiiiie8  a  vigour  and  suhlimil/ 
wholly  inconceivable  by  the  na;ivc  ul'  more  teraiHU-ute  climaties;  ever* 
luting  veidorei  grace*  «id  majesty  of  fionii,  height  and  mplitiide  of 
growth,  are  the  dlstinp^ishin^  attributes  of  tbdir  ^rees,  compaie  l  ^«  iti 
which  the  monarchs  ol'  our  forests  sir.k  into  vegetables  of  an  infeiior 
onlcr:  the  same  exuberance  of  nuture  is  conspicuous  in  their  shrubs 
an{I  hert)ace()iis  phmts,  in  their  biohioins,  and  iheir  Iruits,  whose  vivid 
brilliancy  of  eolourf  singularity  of  shape,  aromatic  fiu^runce,  and 
aauUad  flavour^  reduce  to  Mlatifc  inaignificattM  the  puny  pi-oditoe  of 
£utopean  aUBin&sis* 

Ilei-e  rises,  in  proud  nu^ificencc,  the  white  sandal  tree,  whose 
fi-ag^rant  wood,  mi  :(.cl  with  tliut  of  tlie  aloexylum  veruni,  also  a  native  of 
dicse  rei^ions.  \%  in  hi;;h  request  ll;rouj:;h  the  whole  cast  for  the  ^Tdteful 
odour  of  its  siuook.  'I'hc  leak  li  ce  (itcloiia  li  iecu)  is  at  least  equal  cvaa 
to  fititiahoakaiaduiybleniatcrkaforihlp4nu^  tbetnic  jet  blade 
dionf  wood  is  the  pioduce  of  the  ebeoootylum  veruin,  one  of  the  indi- 
genous trees  of  Cochin-China.  The  sycamore  hg,  the  Indian  fig,  and 
the  banyan  tree  itself  a  grove,  by  the  bi^cadth  of  their  leaves,  and  the 
luxuriance  of  their  loliap^e,  aftbrd  a  most  delicious  shelter,  iatjienelrable 
even  by  the  meridian  aixiour  oi  un  iuatan  hun.  Miu{>;Iul  \vilh  Uicse, 

nd  eranlating  tliem  in  ane*  are  the  bi^^nonU  iBdk:a»  (lie  nauden 
nrientaiis,  coiypha  seribus,  one  of  the  loftteit  of  the  pulm  tiecat  and 
excoecana  (Uichinchincnaia,  vemeifcaMe  lor  the  crimaGQ  under  Mirfaco 

of  its  leaves. 

Of  the  plants  that  are  used  \w  medl<  Ine  or  the  aitn  •^  ome  oftlic  mo5»t 
imix}rtant  are  natives  of  fui  Liier  luuiu;  ihc  nature  of  ibiia  workdoe^  not 
•dnutof  apeciiying  the  whole,  but  those  ctf  moatcxMisequcnccaiiB  tbo 
'  following.    Tlic  ginger  and  cankutMin,  two  pleasaat  aNMiuit4c«i  aro 

found  wild  on  Uie  river  sides,  but  are  also  cultivmed  io  greM  abundance ; 
tlie  tiirnieric,  whose  principal  use,  in  Europe,  is  as  a  dying  drug,  is 
lai^gely  Ubcd  by  ilie  naiives  of  the  coast  to  tinge  and  llavour  their  ri<'« 
and  other  food:  the  icu\e::i  of  the  bete)  jx'pper,  wiiit  the  fruit  of  the 
bladt  and  long  i>epix'r,  and  the  fagaria  pi,  l  .  .a,  ape  tlie  moat  fevoorite 
of  tlicii  native  apices,  to  whkh  ma^  iUso  \yt  added  thf^  or  four  kinds 
of  capsicum.  Among  tlie  various  dying  drugs  niay  be  distinguislKd 
justiciu  tinctoria,  yielding  a  btantirtd  green  tinge  ;  morindu  uuibellata, 
giinibo^c  and  carthaiikiis,  ail  of  Ihtni  \eiio'.v  tlvcs,  the  red  wood  of  iJic 
luwsonia  bpino^  and  Ca;^aiiiinia  sappan,  aiid  liic  uidi^o  j  tlic  gum  resin 
cnUed  dragon's  blood,  api>ean  to  be  peoduoed  by  several  apedcs  of 
plantSy  and  two  of  these,  the  dracxna  fenx^a  and  calamus  rotang,  are 
natives  of  Coclun-China.  The  bark  of  the  ncrium  antidysL-n:ericuni| 
called  coda!^ap;\!a,  and  that  of  the  hninis  culilavan,  tl.e  fiult  of  the 
stnxhno:*  nuxvoniica,  the  cassia  lislula,  the-  laniuvhul,  and  the  crolou 
lil^iium,  tlic  inspissated  juice  uf  the  a]u:;>  die  icsiu  ui  Uie  campltor  Ucc, 
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and  the  oil  of  the  rlcinus,  afe  all  occasionally  ifrtportcd  from  tbii' 
rountrv  for  thr  European  dispensaries.    The  cinnamon  hun-}  ^mvf% 
in  abundance  on  each  side  of  the  Mahiyan  pcninsiih,  and  soinctiincs, 
as  it  is  said,  accomfmnied  by  the  nutmeg.    The  sugar  cane*  the 
bamfaoOf  aid  the  spikenardi  the  tliree  niMt  celebnted  plants  oif  tlio 
grass  tribe*  are  found  throughont  the  whole  countiy;  the  two  kKmet 
in  rich'  iinunps,  and  the  latter  on  dry  hills.    The  sweet  potato,  ipomxa 
tubero^a,  mad-ap'>i "  r-nt!  lovc-npple  (^olant'm  inelonr^ntt  and  Iv-npcT^i- 
con),  nymplir^ti  nciumbo,  gourds,  nielons,  water  melons,  nnd  a  pn>'  i  :o;i 
of  other  cscujent  plants,  enrich  1 1 1  is  iavourcd  country ;  all  these,  lin  vi  t  •.  cr, 
fnpte  CflMmtioni  hut  the  pkntain,  the  cocoa  iraty  and  sago  palm, 
fcndshed  bf  the  free  imstinted  bounty  of  nature,  contribute  moit 
ptentlbUf  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  native  fruits  they 
possess  a  Tast  variety  and  an  inexhnustihle  ahunduncc.    The  vine 
gp:t>ws  wild  in  the  foivsts^  hut  from  tl^e  excessive  heat  and  want  of 
cultivation  its  fmit  is  Lir  niicrior  to  that  of  the  90uth  of  Europe :  to 
conpeaiiate,  however^  Ibr  this  deficiency,  they  have  the  lytdouiman^o^ 
the  pine  apple*  the  flapindus  edulis  (the  li-cachi  of  the  Chinese)*  tha 
mangosteen  plum  (garcinia  nimng^ostana),  the  a^errixia  carambola,  the 
custard  apple-,  the  papaw  fi^,  the  oran'^r .  the  lemon  and  lime,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  exqiilsite  fruits,  wiiose  very  names  are  bcarcely 
known  in  Europe.    The  attempt  to  give  even  a  very  ikint  idea  hy 
words  af  tlie  infinite  nmltitnde  of  oniBmental  phmts  that  cover  the 
eoiiatry  woold  be  wlioiiy  in  vain;  a  few  have  been  introduced  into  our 
hot^houses,  where  they  coMiniie  a  languid  imperfect  existence,  and  of 
which,  faded  and  sic!;ly  as  they  are,  they  constitute  the  chief  glory. 

XooLOGV.  'i'he  animals  in  f!^cneral  correspond  witii  tiiose  of 
Htndostaii.  Lteph:iiits  principuily  abound  in  Pegu.  The  horses  are 
smaltr  but  tptrited.  The  ichneumon*  or  rat  of  Pharaoh*  b  rather 
peculiar.  A  kind  of  wild  Ibwi*  called  the  henza,  and  by  the  Hindooa 
the  braminy  goose,  has  l>een  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  the  empire* 
like  the  Roman  ea^^^le.  The  Biniians  abstain  from  animal  food  except 
game ;  but  there  arc  many  hnfihIocH. 

Mineralogy.  'i'he  mineralogy  of  this  region,  the  Golden 
ChenRmese  of  the  aneientt*  is  opulent,  and  some  pixxlucts  rather 
singular.  While  Malacca*  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed  tlie 
Ck>lden  Chersonese,  scarcely  produces  any  mineral  except  tin,  and  is^ ' 
in  truth,  a  poor  country,  only  celebraied  j>s  an  emporium  of  Potlti^icsc 
trade  with  China,  the  rivers  of  Pe^?:?!,  ilie  ronirary,  still  continue  to 
devolve  particles  of  gold  i  mid  Uicir  sands  must  m  ancient  times  liave  ^ 
been  yet  more  pndifie  of  that  precious  metal.  Nor  is  it  improbable 
that  the  pn»tice  of  gikling  the  roo&  artd  spires  of  temples  aiKl  paiacea 
may  ascend  to  ancient  times,  as  we  are  told  that  the  Sbomadoo  was 
Iniift  about  500  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  in  which  case  the  splendid 
appearance  mirht  naturally  f^ve  rise  to  tlic  classical  appellation  of  the 
country.  Colonel  Symes  informs  us  tiiuL  "gold  is  disco vcrca  ai  the 
sandy  beds  of  streams  which  descend  fit>m  the  motmtains.  Between 
the  Keen  Duem  and  the  Irrawady,  to  the  northwaid,  tbrn  is  a  small 
river  called  Sho  Ij^n  KioQp>  or  the  Stream  of  Golden  Sand.***  Id 

•  S;mes*u.Sr5< 
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many  regions  gold  ts  fimnd  intenningled  with  siher;  ind  nx  dtft 

journey  from  Bamoo  (probably  towards  the  north)  there  are  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  at  Badoucm,  nfar  the  frontiers  of  China.  By  a  singular 
coniiinction,  there  arc,  according  to  the  same  authority,  mines  of  gold, 
silvery  rubies,  and  sapphires,  at  present  open  on  k  mountain  caUed 
Woaboiao-Caiint  near  the  fiver  Keen  Duem. 

There  is  also  abundance  of  bferior  nuneralsy  as  tin,  htm»  leadf  anti- 
moiiyt  arsenic,  and  sdpfaur;  and  amber,  a  rare  and  singular  product,  is 
not  only  dug  np  in  lart^  quantities  near  the  rrrer  Irravwly,  but  is 
oncommonly  ])urc  and  pellucid. 

Diamonds  vAid  enwralds  arc  not  found  in  the  Birman  empire ;  but  it 
afibids  amethyfits,  garnets,  very  beautiful  chlyosolites  of  a  greenish 
yellow;  with  the  inferior  products  of  jasper,  loadstone,  and  marble,  the 
<IuarricH  of  the  latter,  which  equals  the  best  Carara,  being  only  a  few 
niilcs  from  Ummerapoora. 

The  most  sin«Milar  product  of  Pep;u  is  the  niljy,  a  stone  next  to  the 
diamond  in  value,  and  which,  according  to  Sheldcn,  is  found  in  a  moun- 
tain between Sirian  and  Pegu,  this  substance  being  almost  as  peculiar  as 
the  diamond  is  to  Hindostan.  By  Colonel  Symes's  account,  rubies  and 
sapphires  are  also  found  in  the  north  western  part  of  the  empire ;  but  the 
most  valuable  mines  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  or  rather  about 
Ifiii'ty  British  miles  to  the  north. 

Isles.       'i  hc  Jia  rnuns  seem  to  be  in  possession  of  several  isles 
-  in  the  gulf  of  Martaban,  the  Magnus  Sinus  of  antiquity,  and  of  others 
to  the  south  and  west,  but  too  minute  to  demand  descriptioD,  if  there 
even  were  sufficient  materials.* 


Sc«  Forre«t*s  Voyage  from  Calcutu  to  the  Archipelago  of  Mergut,  4to. 
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AIVISIOirS«->PRODUCTS.—CITTOF  MALACCA. — GEN  EH  AL  RKMARKS 
Off  THE  MALAYS.— ISLES  OF  AHOAM AH  AJfS  NlCOBAl* 

HAVING  tfauft  filled  the  description  of  the  chief  native  empire 
of  Asia,  a  foi*cipjn  power,  that  of  the  English  it)  Hit. riorum,  will  naturally 
attract  l!  c  next  attention,  as  ixrhaps  not  untMjiial  iu  real  and  cfVcrti\c 
iarcc  even  to  tiic  greatest  of  tlicsc  empires.  W  hiic  tlie  EiigU:ih  colo- 
nies in  America  ckim  a  decided  prc  pondenince  over  any  power  on  tbat 
<wnriwffiit^iti»iiotalittle  mrpnsing  to  behold  the  natiTes  of  a  remote 
European  isle  exercising  such  sway  in  Asia^  and  influencing  the  councila 
of  the  most  remote  potentates.  The  colony  estal)lislierl  in  Vew  Hol- 
land is  also  a  striking  and  singular  feature  in  human  history ;  and 
will  probably  secure  lasting  ascendancy  in  a  region  before  unknown. 
Were  Egypt  to  yield  to  the  British  arms,  it  might  be  asserted  tbat 
the  English  name  b  pre-eminent  in  tYtry  quarter  of  the  globe.* 
Such  are  the  fiuita  of  national  fi^omi  the  parent  of  industry  and 
enterprise. 

But  asthp  British  empire  in  liiiulobtap.diily  embraces  a  comparatively 
small  part  ot  tiiat  extensive  region,  uiciishuiubly  connected  with  the 
others  by  Identity-  of  population,  manners,  and  laws,  it  seems  prefeiaBle 
to  ibUow  a  pbm  merely  geographical  in  describing  the  remaining  states ' 
of  Asia ;  and,  after  completing  the  account  of  those  beyond  the  Ganges, 
to  proceed  to  Ilindostan,  Persia,  and  Arabia. 

In  the  same  view  of  geo^raj)hicul  ( oT^Tifction,  r  the  political 
\veigh;  ci  ilie  state  deserves  little  conbiucrulion,  eithei-  irom  power  or 
durability,  it  will  be  pro|K*r,  after  tiie  preceding  descripti<m  of  the  Bu> 
man  territories,  to  sttfaji»n  some  accooat  of  that  peninsula  appended  to 
titem  on  the  south,  and  styled  Malaya  or  Malacca. 

Progressivf.  (I r.ncR apiiy.  This  Chei-sonese  was  ceilainly 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  seems  to  havecM  upcd  the  knowledge  ot 
JMaixo  Polo,  though  the  isle  of  Suiiiati'u  ap[>cui.^  to  have  been  known  to 
him  by  the  name  of  Jam  Miaotf  if  tliisbe  not  his  Maletur,  where  he 

a 

*  This  event  hat  alvc  happened— but  Egypt  is  letiKncd  to  Turlush  bar- 
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aaya  there  was  abundance  of  ^ices^  and  the  natives  had  a|m>per  an4 

pccnliwr  speech*. 

However  this  be,  the  Portugiiese  nre  rcf^rdcd  as  the  first  discoverers 
of  Mi'lucca,  to  whiL  h  they  wcw  k-(i  by  the  vain  idea  of  fiiulin^  the  gol- 
den <L.!iei'3ouesc  of  ili^  ^cieuis.  VV'iicu  Scf^^ucira  reached  tins  peninsula 
In  1509,  he  found  it  subject  to  Mahmud«  a  Mahometan  inince;  vlule 
the  capital,  Malacca»  had  acquired  some  consideration  from  its  favour- 
able pohitioi),  as  a  mart  of  trade  between  China  and  UuMloBtan.  In 
l5l  1,  tiic  Portuguese  conquered  the  pcninsrila. 

NA.nK.  The  name  u>  dcrivec}  from  tlie  Malays,  wlio  are  mostly 
Maljomctans,  and  in  some  degree  civilizctl;  but  liie  inland  paitsseeni  to 
be  possessed  by  a  more  rode  native  race,  little  biovm  amidst  the  imper- 
Ibr!  of  materials  conceniin^  this  countiy,neither  the  Poitu^esenor 
Dutch  b'-'w/r  eminv-nt  in  scientific  precision. 

ExTt.xT.  The  northern  limits  arc  not  strictly  defined;  but 
ilrtloxca  i&  ul>c)ut  eight  degrees,  or  near  56U  British  iniles  in  length,  by 
;ibout  150  miles  of  medi^  hieadth,  a  temtoiy  suflBdently  ample  £jr  a 
povrerful  monarchy^  had  its  native  productions  corre^Mnded  with  its 
extent. 

T.ANC'  5r;F,  As  thc  Malays  have  established  several  govern- 
ments in  Sumatra,  the  best  ulcus  conceminj]^  them  may  be  derived 
from  M.  ^^lai^cn's  history  of  that  isle.  Their  language  has  been 
called  the  Italian  of  the  east,  from  the  melody  of  frequent  vowels  and 
liquids;  and  the  above  hitelligcnt  traveller  has  prodiu^  the  foUowing^ 
specimen;, 

Jfio  goono  paucmg  pateeto 
Cedio  leedab  dat^an  toomioaniaf 
Apo  jfoono  bermine  nuttto 
(uUio  ttedab  dangan  toor^goonia  ^ 

Y*  Wliftt  sl^ifies  attempting  to  light  a  lamp 

If  tV.c  w  k  !v  l)c  wanting  ? 

What  signifies  making  love  with  thc  eyes. 

If  nothing  in  esmett  be  intended  ? 

Thc  Malays  u^  the  Arabic  character ;  and  an  influx  of  words  of 
that  lanj^trai^e  has  followed  il.c  ufl(>|>tion  of  tlic  INI  ^lionictan  religionf. 
They  write  on  paper,  using  ink  of  their  own  composition,  and  pens 
made  of  the  twigs  oi  a  tree.  Thc  purest  Malay  is  still  supposed  to  be 
spoken  in  the  peninsula,  and  has  no  infleuon  of  nouns  or  verbs. 

Divisiovs.  Though  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Malays 
he  deeply  tinctured  with  those  common  to  other  Mahometans,  yet  in 
t'lc  inLiud  parts  of  the  country  the  people  remain  nearly  in  a  savaj^e 
^tatr)  and  do  not  paitake  of  the  civilisation  of  the  adjacuit  kiugdoms 

*  See  in  the  account  of  the  Asiatic  islands  a  note  on  this  subject.  Some 

rnt  )  in  iv^t  that  \\]':  I'  e  .c'l  or  Luiuch  is  perhaps  Lr\tk  or  Camlioja 
(I)*  'Vuviik's  AsiaU  ^ut  ii  sccrns  more  probable  ihat  Bcea^b  is  thc  northern 
purr  of  Malacca,  and  Mttfttvr  the  sotithem:  for  his  Gor^'ftm  is  the  sonth- 

vvt  t  ii"iu:,  i  Ki  Jf/rocrjittlic  sorth'cast. 

*'■   }ii-i';c  'i  liiMi'.x.T:^,  '.I,  .  .-iilirrl^'T-lv  '^r.^-'^^ncori  rh>-  Malay  tobca 
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bf  Pegu  and  Siam.    In  llie  last  century  Mandclslo,  or  rather  01carius< 

who  published  his  voyaj^c,  ilcscribes  IVIalncca  as  diviilcc!  into  two 
kiir^cluinsy  tiiat  of  Patuiu  iu  the  iiortlii  aiid  tUal  of  Vohur  or  Jor  iix  tli« 

pAtANi.      The  town  of  Patani  was  inhabited  by  Malays  and 

Siamese;  aiul  the  people  were  Mahometans  lribut..iy  to  Siam.  The 
toMTi  is  ijuik  of  reeds  and  wood,  but  the  mosque  of  i  rick;  iwid  the  com- 
merce coiuliicted  by  the  Chinese  ciiid  the  Portuu,use  settlers,  the 
native  Malays  being  chietly  empIoyc<l  In  fibiiin^and  ajjrieuUurc.  Accoitl- 
ing  to  thb  traTellcr  there  are  coniinual  rains  witli  a  north-east  wind 
during  the  months  of  NOTember,  December,  and  January.  Agrlcul^ 
ture  was  conducted  with  oxen  .  1  btiffaloes,  the  chief  product  Ijeing 
rice.  There  was  abundance  of  g-amc  aiuI  T'li't  ,  and  the  fore  sts 
swarmed  with  monkeys  tigers,  wildboai*s,  and  \\  i'.J  cleplmnts.  From 
the  kingdom  of  Patani  the  Portuguese  used  yearly  to  puichase  about 
1500  cattle  for  their  settlement  at  Malacca. 

YoHOfi.  The  kingdom  of  Yohor  occu^ed  the  southern  extre> 
mity  of  the  Chersonese,  tlje  chief  towns  being  Linga,  BinU  m,  Caii* 
mon,  and  Batusabert;  which  last  was  the  capitrd  of  tV;e  kini^dom, 
behig  situated  alx^ut  six  leaf^ies  from  the  sea  o!'.  ti'  :•  ir  er  Yohor,  in  a 
marshy  situation,  so  Uiat  ti  e  small  liouses  were  obliged  to  be  raised 
about  eight  feet  from  tlie  ground.  All  the  country  belonging  to  tlift 
king,  lands  were  assigned  to  any  person  who  demanded  them,  but  tiie 
IMalays  were  so  indolent  that  the  country  was  chiefly  left  to  the  wild 
luxuriance  of  natiir?.  Even  in  the  time  of  this  traveller,  the  Mahiyan 
krip;iK!;^e  w;is  esteemed  the  most  nn  lodioiis  in  the  east,  and  iini  .•.tj 
sul  us  the  French  iu  EuropC}  a  rcmaik  which  iias  been  recently  repc.iied 
by  lliuDberg. 

Products.      The  inland  part  of  the  Malayan  (wninsula  seems 

to  remain  full  of  extensive  aboriginal  fiirest ;  nor  do  the  ancient  oi* 
modem  maps  indicate  any  towns  or  villages  in  these  parts.  The  indo-« 
knee  of  the  inhabitants  has  prevented  the  country  from  being  explored  j 
but  it  produces  pepper  and  other  spices,  witli  some  precious  gums  and 
wood,  among  which  perhaps  the  teak  tnay  be  found.  The  wild  cle*- 
phants  supply  abundance  of  ivory ;  but  the  tin,  the  only  mineral  nicn- 
tinned,  may  perhaps  be  the  produce  of  Bankaf.  If  gold  or  diamonds 
had  existed,  t!iey  could  not  have  escaped  the  avarice  of  the  Dtitch ;  and 
we  may  rest  assured  this  country  could  never  have  been  tiie  Goldeii 
Chersonese  of  tlie  ancients. 

The  form  of  the  Malay  government  may  be  conceived  from  those 
transplanted  to  Sumatra^  and  described  by  M.  MarsdenI!.  The  titles 
of  the  sultans,  or  rajas  arc  numerous  and  fantastic.  Next  in  rank  are  a 
kind  of  nobles,  wlio  in  Sumatra  arc  called  Datioos>  to  whom  the  others 
are  vassals.  , 

•  Vri  i  cr\,  m  edit.ir27,9voIs.  fol. 

t  C(.i.  '^t:. 

i  Yet  Mr.  Pennant,  View  of  Hindostan,  iii.30,  asserts  from  thcautUont/ 
of  Hamilton,  who  visited  thi«  country  In  1719,  Aat  much  gold  is  found  in  th4 
taver  vi  hich  runs  troKi  near  the  city  of  Malacca  towards  the  eastern  coaii^ 
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Malacc  a  Citt.      The  city  of  Malacca,  wMch  seeOlB  to  havk 

been  founded  by  Mahometans  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  held  by 
the  i^'rtu;juese  till  1^41,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  Dutch.  It  was 
considered  as  situated  in  ilie  southern  kingdom  of  Vohor;  and  in  the 
bat  centuxywas  supposed  to  contain  1 2,000  inhabiianis,  of  which  how- 
ever only  3000  dwcOed  within  the  walb.  Not  above  SCO  were  natire  ' 
Portuguese,  the  other  being  a  inized  race  of  Mahometan  Mblaysi 
accounted  among  the  chief  merchants  of  tlie  east.  The  Portuguese 
settlement  did  not  extend  above  five  leagues  around ;  yet  hcc  ime 
highly  impoitant  from  its  advantageous  position  for  Indian  andClunese 
cmmerce*. 

The  mean  and  disgraceful  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  concenung  their 
Ofienta]  possesions  mders  the  recent  accounts  of  this  city  imperfect. 

Malays.  In  general  the  Malays  are  a  avcH  made  people,  thouc^h 
rather  below  the  middle  stature,  their  limbs  well  shaped,  but  small,  and 
particularly  slender  at  the  wrists  and  ancles.  Their  complexion  is  taw- 
ney^  their  eyes  large,  their  noses  seem  rather  flattened  by  art  than 
sutture ;  and  their  luur  is  very  long,  Uacky  and  shining. 

Besides  the  liger  and  elephant*  Malacca  produces  ftte  civet  cat 
described  by  Sonncrat,  who  also  mentions  that  wild  mcM  :irc  found  in 
this  peninsula,  perhaps  the  noted  Oranj:;^  Outaiv^s.  Some  sin?^!ar 
birds  are  also  found ;  and  Malacca  likewise  produces  a  most  delicious 
fiuit  called  the  mangosten. 

In  imitation  of  Mr.  Pennantf,  this  account  shall  be  closed  with  a  few 
extracts  from  M.  le  Poivre's  philosophical  voys^s,  that  judicious 
observer  Iiaving  given  a  more  just  idea  of  the  Malays  than  any  other 
traveller. 

Beyond  the  kingdom  of  Siam  is  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  a  coun- 
try formerly  well  peopled,  and  consequently  well  cidtivated.  This 
naUon  was  once  one  of  the  greatest  powers,  and  made  a  very  consider- 
able figure  in  the  theatre  of  Asia.  The  sea  was  covered  with  tlieir 
ships,  and  they  carried  on  a  most  cxtcnr;ivc  commrrrc.  Their  laws 
however  were  appaix-nlly  very  riitterent  from  those  which  subsist amon'^ 
tiiem  at  present.  From  time  to  time  tliey  sent  ont  numbers  of  colonies, 
which  one  after  another  peopled  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 
Cdebezor  Macassar,  the  Moluccas,  the  Phillippincs,  and  those  innu- 
merable islands  of  ttie  Archipelago  which  bound  Asia  on  the  eastf  and 
which  occupy  an  extt-nt  of  700  kuL-;!!!  s  hi  Ion  ;Ui:de  from  eastto  west^ 
by  a!x)ut  G'tO  of  latiindc  from  north  to  south.  The  inhabitants  of  all 
these  islands,  those  at  least  uj>on  tlie  coasts,  arc  lliL'  same  people.  They 
speak  almost  the  same  language,  have  the  same  laws,  the  same  man- 
ners. Is  it  not  somewhat  singular  that  this  nation,  whose  possessions 
are  so  extensive,  should  scarce  be  known  in  Europe?  I  shall  endeavour 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  those  laws  and  those  manners}  you  will  fron| 
thence  easily  judij,t-  of  their  np^ricnlture. 

"  Travcliei-s  who  make  observations  on  the  Malays,  are  astonished 
to  find  in  the  centre  of  Asia»  under  the  scorching  climate  of  the  line^ 
the  laws,  the  manners,  the  customs,  and  the  prejudioes,  of  the  andflDt 

•  MaivJelslo.  i.  C>  1  Hir. 

\  OuiUa<;ft  vf  Uic  GlutH».   London,         4  vol.  4ta.  iu.  2^. 
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inhabitants  of  ihe  nortli  of  Europe.  The  Malays  arc  ^vemerl  hy  fcTulnl 
laws,  that  capricious  system  conceived  for  the  (k  fcnrc  of  the  iibcriy  of 
a  few  agaiijbL  Lhc  lyraimy  oi  uau,  wiuist  tlie  luiiiUlude  is  subjected,  to 
fllaTeiy  and  oppression. 

«  A  chief>  who  lias  the  title  of  king  or  sultani  i«ues  bis  commands 
to  his  great  vassals,  who  obey  when  they  thii^  proper ;  these  have 
inferior  vassals,  who  o<>en  apt  in  the  s:imc  manner  witJi  rc^^rd  to 
them.  A  small  part  ot  the  nation  live  iiuiepcndcnt.  lender  the  title  of 
Oramcai  or  noble,  and  seU  their  services  to  those  who  ixiv  Uiem  best; 
whilst  the  body  of  the  nBtim  is  compoa^  of  slaves,  aiid  Ihes  inpelv 
|)etual  servitude. 

With  these  laws  the  Malays  are  restless,  (bod  ottaavigatloii»  wart 
plunder,  emigrations,  colonics,  desperate  enterprises,  adventures,  and 
gallantry.  They  talk  incessantly  of  their  honour  and  tluir  bravery, 
whilst  they  are  univei'sally  considered  by  those  with  whom  they  have 
tnteieoiine  as  tlie  most  treacherous  ferocious  people  on  tlic  £ice  of  the 
globe;  and  yet,  which  appeared  to  roe  extremely  singular,  they  speak 
the  softest  language  of  Asia.  ^Vhat  the  Count  &  Forbin  lias  said  in  liia 
memotrs  of  the  fcrority  of  the  Macassars,  is  exactly  true,  and  is  the 
reigniuij  characteristic  of  the  whole  Malay  nations.  IMore  attached  to 
the  absui'd  laws  of  their  pretended  honour  than  to  those  of  justice  or 
humaoity,  you  always  observe  that  amongst  tlicm  the  strong  oppress 
and  destroy  the  weak;  ^ir  treaties  of  peace  and  fnendship  never  sub- 
sisting beyond  that  self-interest  which  induced  them  to  make  themt 
they  arc  almost  ah\  ays  armed,  and  cither  at  war  amongst  themselve^ 
or  employed  in  pillaginij  tiieir  nel::,Ii;>oui  s. 

**  This  ferocity  which  the  Malaj  s  qualify  under  tlie  name  of  cou- 
rage, is  so  well  known  to  the  EuropcjEUi  companies  who  liave  settle- 
ments In  the  Indies,  that  they  have  universally  agi^  in  prohibiting 
the  captains  of  their  sliips,  who  may  put  Into  the  Malay  islands,  from 
taking  on  board  any  seamen  of  that  nation,  except  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, and  then  on  no  account  to  exceed  two  or  thi-ee. 

"  It  is  nothing  uncommon  for  a  handful  of  these  horrid  savages  sud- 
denly to  embark,  attack  a  vessel  by  surprise,  poignard  in  hand,  massacre 
the  people,  and  make  themselves  roasters  of  her.  Malay  barks,  with 
twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  have  been  known  to  board  European  ships 
of  thirty  or  fiirty  ;j\ir,'=,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  them,  and  mur- 
der, with  tlieir  ixjignards,  p;rcat  part  of  the  crew.  The  Malay  history  is 
lull  of  such  enterprises,  wliich  niai'k  the  desperate  fexxx;ity  of  those 
barbarians. 

*^The  Malays  who  are  not  slaves  go  always  armed;  they  woukl 

think  themselves  disgraced  if  they  Went  abroad  without  their  poignards, 
which  they  call  Crit ;  the  Industry  of  this  ttatiott even surpesses  itself  ill 

the  fuhric  of  this  destnictlve  wcajxjn. 

"As  tticir  lives  are  a  ptrpctuul  round  of  agitation  and  tumuli  they 
could  never  endure  the  lon^  fiowing  habits  which  prevail  among  the 
other  Asiatics.  The  habits  of  the  Malays  are  ekactly  adapted  to  their 
shapes,  and  loaded  with  a  multitude  of  buttons,  wliich  fasten  them  close 
to  their  both  ";  in  bv?  ry  p?rt,  I  relate  these  seemingly  trifling  tbserva- 
tioBs  in  oixkr  to  prove  that  in  climates  the  mo^t  opposite  Uie  same  kw»^ 
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.  produce  similar  manners,  customs,  and  prejudices:  their^efifcct  is  the 
same  too  with  respect  to  a^culture. 

*^  The  lands  possessed  by  tlie  Malays  are  Id  general  of  a  superior 
quality;  nature  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  there  assembling  most 
feo-ourite  productions.  They  have  not  only  those  to  be  found  in  the 
territories  of  Slam,  bnt  a  variety  of  fjthcrs.  The  country  is  covered 
with  odorifcmus  woods,  such  as  tlie  eagle,  or  aloes  wood,  the  sandal, 
and  the  Cu^a/u  odoruta^  a  species  of  cinnamon ;  you  there  breuUie  an 
lur  impregnated  with  the  odours  of  innumerable  flowers  of  the  greatest 
lragrance»  of  which  there  is  a  perpetual  succession  the  year  round,  the 

'  sweet  flaTour  of  which  captivates  tfie  soul,  and  inspires  the  most  volup* 
tuous  sensations.  No  traveller  wandering  over  the  plains  of  Malacca 
but  feels  himself  strongly  impelled  to  wish  his  residence  fixed  in  a 
place  so  luxuriant  in  allurements,  where  nature  triumphs  without  the 

'  assistance  of  art.^.....».]]i  the  midst  of  all  this  hixuriance  of  nature  the 
Malay  is  miserable;  the  culture  of  the  lands,  abandoned  to  alaveS)  is 
ftUen  into  contempt.  These  wretched  labourersj  dragged  incessantly 
from  their  rustic  e?n;Moyinents  by  their  restless  mastei-s,  who  delight 

"  in  war  and  mantime  enterprises,  have  rarely  time,  and  never  resolu- 
tion, to  give  the  necessary  attention  to  the  labouring  of  their  grounds ; 
their  lands  in  general  renudn  uncultivated,  and  produce  no  kind  of 
grain  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants'*. 

The  reader  who  wishes  for  more  ample  infoiTnation  concerning  this 
peninsula  may  be  referred  to  the  voy:M>es  of  Nieuhof  and  Hamilton. 
As  the  latter  asserts  that  the  hiiand  inhabitants,  whom  he  calls  the 
Monocabocs,  are  a  different  race  fmm  tJie  Malays,  and  of  much  lighter 
complexion,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  Malays  passed  into  this 
country  from  the  north  or  south,  and  there  is  no  small  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  their  origin.  The  language  should  be  skillfully  collated 
with  those  of  the  neij^hbouring  countries,  and  even  with  the  ancient 
dialects  of  IlindostaTi,  as  perhaps  tliey  may  be  found  to  he  tlic  same 
wiiii  the  Pallis,  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  most  early  inliabl- 
tants  of  that  celebrated  country. 

Andaman.  Opposite  to  the  coast  of  Malacca,  though  at  a 
considerable  distance,  are  the  islands  of  Andaman  and  of  Nicobar. 
Tlie  great  Anrlaman  b  about  140  British  miles  in  length,  but  not 
more  than  twenty  in  the  greatest  breadth,  indented  by  deep  bays 
affording  cxceiient  hariwurs,  and  intersected  by  va^  inlets  and  crceksi 
one  of  which,  navigable  for  small  vessels,  passes  quite  through  die 
isle*.  The  soil  is  chiefly  black  mould,  the  clifls  of  a  white  arenacionis 
stone.  The  extensive  forests  afford  some  precious  trees,  as  ebony, 
and  the  virL'oi  I,  or  Nicobar  bread  fruit.  The  only  quadrupeds  seem  to 
he  wild  hfy.py  monl-ics,  aud  rats.  The  sea  supplies  ntjmcrous  fisli, 
among  wliich  arc  muiieis,  soles,  and  exctllent  oysters,  'i  lie  people 
of  the  Andamans  are  as  little  civilized  as  any  in  the  world,  and  are 
probably  cannibals,  having  at  least  aparticulai*  antipathy  against  stran' 
gets.  They  h,ave  wooly  heads,  and  perfectly  resemble  negroes ;  being 
as  some  report  (lesccnded  from  a  crew  of  African  slaves  ;  bnt  fhvx  are 
mentioned  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  Mahometan  tFuveUcri»  with  uU 

•  As.  Res.  iv.  385. 
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llidr  pecdiinties,  and  it  is  difiiciilt  to  conoeiTe  how  a  cirgo  of  abrea 
could  at  an  early  period  be  steered  in  that  direction.   The  south-weat 

monsoon  may  have  di-ivcn  their  canoes  fmm  the  roasts  of  Africa;  and, 
opposed  in  civilized  paits,  they  niay  liave  seized  Hus  desert  i!>Ie*. 
Their  cliaiacter  is  truly  bmtal,  insidioiw,  and  femciuus,  and  their 
canoes  of  the  rudest  kkuL  On  Barren  Isle,  about  fifteen  leagues  tu  ilie 
east  of  the  Andasnans^  is  a  nolent  volcano  which  emits  shoaren  of  red 
hot  stones ;  and  the  whole  island  has  a  and  volcanic  appear* 

ancc.  A  British  settlement  has  been  recently  formed  on  tlic  ij.i'cater 
Andaman,  and  sonic  con\ict8  sent  thither  from  lienj^.  The  natives, 
about  2000,  have  ah-cady  profited  by  the  exaiapie  of  English  industry. 

NicoBAR.  The  Nloobarsne  three;  the  largest  being  about 
five  leag:ues  in  cifcumierencet.  Thejr  produce  cocoa  and  areca  trees, 
with  3rams  and  sweet  potatos;  and  thie  eataUe  bird's  nests,  so  highly 
esteemed  in  Cliina,  abound  here  as  well  3s  in  the  Andamans.  The 
people  are  of  a  copper  colour,  with  small  oblique  eyes  and  other  Tatar 
features.  In  Uieir  dress  a  small  stripe  of  doth  hangs  down  bchiiid ;  and 
hence  the  ignorsmt  tales  of  seamen  which  led  even  Linnsus  to  mfer 
thatsome  IcSidsof  men  had  tails.  The  only  quadnipeds  are  swine  and 
dogs.  The  traffic  is  in  cocoa  nuts,  of  which  one  hundred  are  given 
for  a  yaixl  of  blue  clotli.  The  tree  called  by  the  natives  lanim,  by  the 
PotivKntene  niellori,  produces  an  excellent  bread  fniit,  dificrent  from 
the  kind  lound  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and  also  fmm  that  of 
Otaheite.  The  fruit  is  said  to  weigh  twenty  or  thirty  pounds ;  and 
some  plants  have  been  brought  to  the  botamcal  gan^en  of  the  Fafti-iTndia 
company  near  Calcutta. 

*  They  are,  after  all,  probably  of  the  tame  race  with  tl^  Other  negroes  of 
the  A&iattc  Isltft,  which  see. 
t  As-Res.ui.149. 
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HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


VAXS. — FXTEKT.— BOT^NDARIKS. — ORIGINAL  POPI/LATIOIT*— PR(^.  . 
fiE£SSIV£  C160«&AFar.*-EIST0&ICAI.  RFOCHS. 

TIIX  the  recent  extension  of  the  Birman  empire,  the  rich  and 
ftnnishing  monarchy  of  Siion  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  state  of 
exterior  udia.  The  brief  connection  established  with  Fiaiice,  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centurjr,  esccited  many  writers  to  give 
arconnts  of  this  kingdom,  while  only  an  impei*fect  kno\vIcd;^c  was 
diiVuscd  concerning  the  surrounding  states.  Those  of  the  Jesuits  aiie 
deservedly  disesteemed,  when  compared  with  that  of  La  Loubere, 
hiiiiself  envoy  extraordinary  from  Louis  XIV  to  the  Siamese  court, 
which  remains  the  chief  guide  concerning  tlib  state,  though  capable 
of  occasional  improTements  from  more  recent  infonnatioii  on  particular 
topics. 

Namf.  The  nnmf  of  this  celebrated  country  is  of  unccitaiti 
origin,  and,  in  appcai-ancc,  tii"st  delivered  by  the  Portuguese,  ui  whose 
orthography  Siom  and  Siao  are  the  same,  so  that  Sian,  or  Siuig,  might 
be  preferable  to  Siam* ;  and  the  Portuguese  writers  in  Latin  call  the 
natives  Sioiiea.  The  Siamese  style  themselves  7h>,  or  freemen,  and 
their  country  Meuang  Tai,  or  the  kingdom  of  freemen.  It  is  probable 
that  tlie  Portuguese  derived  the  name  Sian  from  intercourse  with  the 
Feguesef. 

ExTEiTT  AWD  BoDHoARixs.  The  extcut  of  the  Siamese 
dominions  has  been  leoently  restricted  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
Birmans,  nor  can  some  of  the  limits  be  accurately  defined.  On  the 
west  of  the  Malai-.n  pe'sii^sul  i  a  (r\v  ^lo^^- f  usions  may  ix'main,  to  the 
south  of  Tanaserim;  and  on  ilie  ca^Utru  side  of  tliat  Chersonese  Lagor 

*  Loobcre,  i.  1&  edit.  Amtt.  1714. 

t  sbart  is  the  erientsl  lem,  as  appears  froai  sevsfsl  papexs  ia  the  Asistb 
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may  mark  fht  boundary.  On  the  west  a  cbun  of  moutitsdos  seems  to 
divide  Siam^  as  formerly  from  Pegii« — but  the  "northern  province  of 
Yunshan,  irould  appear  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  B-nnans,  who 
herfe  seem  to  extend  to  th-j  river  Maykatig ;  and  perhaps  the 
lim?ls  may  be  a  si-nnll  ridt^e  ninniii!^  cast  aiul  west,  above  the  river 
Anan.  To  the  stxiih  and  east  the  ancient  boundaries  are  fixed ;  the 
oce«D|  and  a  diain  of  motmtdnsi  dividing^  Siam  Atnn  Laos  and  Cam* 
bodb.  Thus  the  ancient  idea  may  be  retained,  that  this  kingdom  is  a 
large  vale  between  tvro  ridg^es  of  mountains. 

The  northern  boi;nd:uks,  as  defined  by  Ix>ubere,  evince  that  Slam 
has  lost  little  in  l!. at.  quarter.  His  city  Chiami  is  probably  Zamee ; 
and  was  fifteen  days*  journey  beyond  tiie  Siamese  iixMiUer.  But  when 
Jie  marks  the  northern  limit  at  t«enty<4wo  degrees,  there  is  an  error  bi 
latitude.  It  is  about  the  nineteenth  degree ;  bo  that  the  length  of  the 
kioL^dom  may  be  abo\it  ten  dej^t'cs,  or  near  700  British  miles ;  but 
of  fjfis  alK)ui  one  half  is  not  alxirc  seventy  miles  in  medial  bR«adlh.  A 
more  adecjuate  admeasurement  may  be  estimated  from  about  eleven 
degrees  of  nortli  latitude,  to  nineteen  degrees :  a  Icngtli  oi  about  jjO 
Bndsh  miles,  by  the  breadth  of  240. 

Original  Population.  The  original  population  of  Siam, 
and  other  rci;lons  of  exterior  India,  can  only  Ixi  traced  by  affinity  of 
languages  ;  and  the  topic  has  been  little  illustrated.  For  this  pn r]>ocr. 
the  vuly;ar  sj>cc€li  must  be  chosen,  and  not  the  Bali,  or  language  ot  tiie 
kamed,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  with  tlie  PalU  of  Hindostan.  If  the 
Ibrmer  be  monosyllabic,  as  Loubere  says,  it  bears  some  affinity  with  the 
Chinese ;  and,  he  adds,  with  those  of  the  eastern  regions  of  exterior  India. 
That  of  the  M  iluys  is  very  different ;  tind  jKThaps  th6y  pmceeded, 
as  beiore-nientinnrJ,  fro'ii  i  fitidostan,  while  t!ie  other  tribes  of  further 
India  advanced  by  land  iixjui  China  and  Tibet ;  though  there  may 
perhaps  be  found  great  difference  in  the  dialect,  from  early  separation 
in  a  sava^  state,  followed  by  different  wants  and  customs. 

Progrfssivf.  CiEOGRAPHY.  Thc  pixigfessive  geography  of 
Siam  ascends  to  ch-^^icn!  antiquity,  if  ihc  people  be,  as  is  rcnsonably 
inferix.'d,  tiie  Sinx  of  I'lolcT-ny.  1  he  early  navit;;ator3  imaf^ined  that  the 
Chinese  were  the  Suix,  atui  tliat  the  isle  ot  Tapix)buna  was  Sumatra  I 
In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  Cosmas,  called  Indicopleustes,  - 
mentions  the  silk  of  S'ma,  as  Imported  into  Taprobana:  which  he  also 
calls  Sieicdivy  coincidhig  with  SeleruHba^  the  oriental  nune  of  Ceylon: 
and  when  he  adds  that  tV  is  i-^le-n'-is  nt  an  equal  .distance  from  thePei-siiin 
gulf,  and  the  repou  ot  thebinx,  lie  affords  an  additioiuil  proof  that  the 
latter  was  Siuin.  This  counny  is  not  indeed  at  present  remarkable 
ibr  the  production  of  silk,  the  staple  article  of  the  ancient  Sinx ;  but 
itap;)ear  i  that  the  sUk  of  the  early  classics  was  the  growth  of  a  tree,  a 
kind  of  silky  cotton,  still  abundant  in  Siam  ;  and  perhaps,  as  Malacca 
afterwards  became  famous  for  products  not  its  own,  so  Sia:  i,  in  a 
similar  centrical  |>Obitio?i  between  China  and  Hindostan  mi^hu  in 
ancient  times,  be  the  uiuri  ol  ilii^i  and  other  more  oriental  articles.  When 
veal  silk  became  known  to  the  Romans,  about  the  time  of  Aurelian,  a 
pound  was  sold  for  t\\  ch  e  ounces  of  gold,  a  price  Which  shews  that ' 
It  must  have  passed  thmugh  repeated  mercantile  })i'ofits.  The 
Persian  monks,  who,  in  the  sixth  century,  introduced  tlie  silk-worm 
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into  the  Byzantine  empire,  perhaps  proceeded  to  the  weit  of  China,  if 
they  did  nrit  find  that  valuabk  insect  in  some  wami  vales  ofTilH-t*.  Nor^ 
while  it  ii>  (kiiicd  that  the  Greeks  or  Rom.vjis  had  any  kn-nvk-dgc  of 
Ciuiia,  b  il  meant  to  be  inferred  liiat  Uic  i^crbiaiiii  were  in  the  ixkc  ^c* 

^otment;  the  Anbiaik  tmfellm  af  the  ninth ceiitiii]r»  whoie  tftm/^ 
H  puUished  bf  Rensudot)  and  is  incontemJMy  gemiiqe*  ehewingii 
veiy  complete  knowledge  of  th«t  country. 

Some  faint  notices  conceniinj^  Siam  may  probably  occur  in  the 
oriental  raoi^raphci'S  of  the  middlt-  ag^s:  but  such  incjuiric^i  arc  luoro 
proper  for  an  aQtiquuiiuii  diascrtalion.  Sufli^  it  to  ob^rvc  Liial,  till  ti)c 

Fdrtqgueae  diecof  efiei»  Swun  nay  be  wud  to  have  remained  nnknovni 
10  Europeana*  In  the  middle  of  the  aeventeenth  century  Mandelslott 

or  his  translator  Wicquefort^  luis  compi^d  a  tokraMe  iKXOunt  of  thia 

comiti  y  ;  but  the  Frerich  descriptions  present  more  ])recision  of  know- 
ledge as  well  as  iiiore  extent  of  informatiwi.  By  the  latter  was  first 
reformed  a  singular  etTor  in  tlie  geography,  which  deuced  the  grca^ 

liven  of  Ava,  Pegu,  andSiamfriNni  a  Imef^B  island  lake  called  Chiamait 
in  latimde  thirty  degree^  wMle  Tibet  ia  piaoed  in  hrtituile  forty  degrees. 

This  groM  error  perhaps  arose  from  the  report  th^  the  smsdl  river  ff 
Pegu  rises  in  a  lake  about  latitude  t\\  cnnone  degrees.  But  on  rom- 
parlni^  the  maps  of  Asia,  in  the  beginiuug  of  last  century,  aud  cvea 
tiiat  oi  China  and  the  Eahl  Iniueb,  in  Uic  Amsteitiam  edition  of  IViaM- 
deiab,  1718,  the  reader  wiM  be  aenaible  of  the  great  piugresa  of 
g!e^»graphy  in  recent  timea. 

Historical  Epochs.  The  Siunu-se  history  is  imperfect  and 
abounds  with  fiililes.  Their  epoch  is  derived  from  the  pn?tendcd  dis- 
parition  of  tlieir  god  Sanimona  Codam  (or  lioudh);  arsd  tiic  christian 
year  168i)  correspotidcd  with  their  22.>3d|.  Yet  by  Loubtrc's accouiu, 
Iheir  first  king  began  to  reign  in  the  year  1300  of  their  epocl),  or  about 
756  years  after  the  cbrialian  era.  Wars  w$h  Pegu,  and  occaakmal 
usurpations  of  the  throne  cou^tutc  the  hinp:cs  of  Siauiese  his^ff 
since  the  Portuguese  discoveiy.  In  1568  the  Pegucse  king 
dcciaird  war  on  account  of  tMo  while  ckpliants  which  the  Siamese 
refused  to  hurrender,  and  after  piodigioub  slaugUici  on  both  sidea  Sian^ 
became  tributaiy  to  Pfegu.  But  about  1630  Raja  liapi  ddiv^nd  Ida 
crown  from  thb  servitudell.  In  1680  PbalooB»  a  Gnek  ud^ttHlmik 
being  highly  ^voured  by  the  king  of  Siamt  Opened  an  intercourse 
with  France,  in  the  view  of  supporting  his  ainhuious  designs ;  hut 
they  were  punished  by  his  decapitation  in  16By,  and  the  IVench  con- 
nexion ceased  iu  consequence.  The  latter  evcuts  of  biamc:}e  history 
may  partly  be  tiaoed  in  that  of  the  Birman  empire. 

*  If,  as  some  ancientt  affirm,  they  brought  it  from  the  Slerer,  (not  the  Siiue) 

L.ittie  Uucharia  nni«,t  l>e  inijiried;  but  the  ancient  idea";  were  va^ie  ;  and  often 
as  in  the  case  of  AraUu  and  lliiidostaji,  confounded  ihc  niai  t  with  the  native 
country. 

t  Col.  304....3dl.  I  Loubeia,  i.  31.  I  MandeUlo,  339* 
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HELIGION. — GOVtRXMEWT. — LAWS. — POPULATIOK. — ARMY.-NAVT. 
—BETENtJES.— -POLITICAL  IM^OStANCB. 

Religion.  THE  religion  of  the  Siamese,  like  tliat  of  the 
Birmans,  TT'^einbles  that  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  the  transmi(^ration  of  soula 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  doctrine.  Sonimona  Codarn,  mentioned 
by  Loubere  as  Uie  chief  idol  of  Siam,  is  interpreted  by  competent 
judges  to  be  the  SMlie  with  the  Boodti  of  HilKiostan^  The  lacftd 
language  called  Bali  b  of  the  aaine  origin ;  ibid  Loul)cre  has  pubtished 
a  translatibn  of  a  Siafneie  le^^endin  that  tongiie.  The  most  este»enied 
booTc  Rcems  the  Vinac ;  and  the  precepts  of  morality  arc  chiefly  live. 
I.  Not  to  kill.  2.  Not  to  steal,  3.  Not  to  commit  uncleanness. 
-4.  Not  to  lie.  5.  Not  to  dnnk  any  intoxicating  Uquorf.  Compared 
witb  the  precepts  of  Moato,  thoae  agnnst  idols  are  of  course  anknown^ 
aor  i«  any  ptrticiilar  dey  of  the  week  declared  sacred.  Vain  swearings 
wtiA  Mm  testimony  afe  alac^ omitted ;  nor  is  there  any  cominand  to  pay 
due  respect  to  parents,  or  to  avoifl  covetousness.  But  in  the  universal 
code  of  moi-ality,  murder  aiid  ihcft  are  esteemed  pre-eminent  crimes} 
the  first  bcuig  irrei>arable.  Loubere  lias  also  given  R  tranai«*ion  of  « 
more  mSsaUbt  cbde  of  morab,  diieflf  compiled  for  the  use  of  the 
persons  dedicated  to  religion,  whom  he  names  Talapoins. 

In  the  Birman  empire  the  high  priest  is  called  tlie  Scredaw,  while 
the  term  for  an  inferior  priest  is  Rhahati.  Loubere  has  entered  into 
considerable  details  concerning  the  priests  and  monks  ol  Siam,  whom 
he  calls  Talapoins,  though  he  add  tiiat  the  native  term  is  Tchaottcou|$ 
md  hie  does  not  expimi  the  probaUf  Dutch  appeUatioh  of  Talapom^ 
though  he  infoi  m  ns  that  the  convents  are  named  Vat,  and  the  temples 
Pihan  ;  while  the  Portuguese  style  them  and  the  idols  Pap<U,  as  that 
author  cooceives,  from  the  Persian  Fmgheda^  meaning  an  idol 
temple. 

The  Siamese  imitate  tlic  Chinese  in  their  festivd  of  the  dead,  and 
In  some  other  tites  of  that  sitigiibrnation. 

G07EHiriiKiiT.  The  govemment  of  Siam  is  despotic ;  and 
the  sovereign,  as  among  the  Bimians,  revered  with  honours  almost 
f^ivine.  The  8uccessif>n  to  the  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line. 
Loubere  adds  that  a  council  was  generally  held  twice  a  day,  about  tett 

*  Symcs,  ii.  919.  f  Loiriiete»  i.  381. 

\  KaEmpfcr,  i.  63,  says  the  young  Ovonks  U«  Styltd  Dsiasnces,  snd  the  old 
i^tiaukiv ;  tbe  aiuu  Kank-uiji. 
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o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  same  hour  in  tlie  evening,  when 
suits  were  discussed,  and  affairs  of  state  d<;Jibemicd.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived that  the  kinii^  was  not  always  present.  Sometimes  he  consults 
tlic  Sanci*as,  or  &u[K:i'ior  Talupoiiiii,  and  sometimes  tlie  govemms  9i 
provinces. 

Laws.  The  lows  are  represented  by  all  writers  on  this  countrj:* 
as  extremely  severe,  death  or  mutihttion  being  punishments  even  <^ 

unimportant  offences. 

Population.  Conceminp^  the  population  of  Siam  thci'c  are  no 
ailequule  documents.  If  the  Hirnmu  euipiie  contain,  as  is  asserted* 
more  tbsn  U,ooo/xk),  it  mi^lit  perhaps  be  reasonable  to  cooclnde  that 
the  Siamese  dominions  may  be  peopled  by  about  8,000,000.  Yet 
t<oubere  assures  us,  that  fmm  actual  cnnnicmtion,  there  were  only 
found  of  men,  women,  and  children,  l,VOu,0<X>*.  So  uncertain  are 
the  computations  in  orientul  countries ! 

AiiMY.  Loubcre  suys,  that  in  liis  time,  there  was  no  army^ 
except  a  few  royal  guards;  but  Mandelslo  estimated  the  army,  which 
may  beoccasianally  nused)  at  60,000^  with  not  less  than  3000  or  4-000 
elephants.  The  manner  of  raising  this  aimy  resembles  that  already 
descnbcd,  as  pi*aclised  in  the  Bimii.n  eni;)i:v. 

Navv.  Tiie  navy  is  composed  oi  a  number  of  vessels  of 
various  sizes,  some  of  wliich  ai'e  richly  decorated.  Hence,  a-s  in  the 
Pirman  history,  naval  engagements  are  not  uncommon ;  and  the  large 
rivers  of  exterior  India  are  often  reddened  with  Imman  gore.  The 
form  of  the  Birmiui  and  S:an;csc  vessels  may  be  better  Ic  r  d  from 
the  plates,  in  the  works  of  Col.  Synics  and  I.milK-r?,  than  irom  the 
most  elaborate  descripti<Mi.  They  frequently  display  a  singulai*  Can- 
tastic  elegance. 

Kevehuks.  The  revenues  of  thu  sovereignty  are  of  uncer^ 
tain  computation.  They  arc  described  by  Mandeltdo  as  arising  fix>m 
llie  thud  of  all  inheritances,  from  trade  conducted  by  royal  agents, 
smnual  presents  li(;ni  the  !;(iVcrnors  of  pmvinees,  diuies  iin»X)^'*d  on 
conmicrce,  and  liie  discovery  ot  j^old,  which  by  this  account  seems  a 
regal  claim.  Loubere  adds  a  kind  of  land-tax ;  and  otlier  particulars} 
among  which  is  the  royal  domainf.  Tin  is  also  a  royal  metal,  except 
tliat  found  in  Jonkscylon,  a  remote  isle  on  the  Malsian  coast,  which  is 
abarulon^'d  to  tiie  adventurers.  There  is  a  rovul  treasury,  as  In  most 
other  eastern  folates,  but  voyagers  have  not  attempted  to  define  its 
pi-obable  amount.  Loubere  siiys  it  was  reported  as  an  extraordinary 
affair,  that  the  king  liud  increased  his  re\  cnuc  by  about  43,000/.  ster-. 
ling ;  supposing  this  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole,  the  opulence  of  tlie 
monarch  nuist  chiefly  arise  from  the  national  poverty,  which  rendera 
money  valuable  v.  In  n  compared  with  conimodities. 

Political  1 »: i  t;:,  i  ANCh  and  IIklatioxs.  Siam  r^Ticnnd  of 
considerable  jKjliticid  importance  to  tlie  French  in  tlie  ix-igu  of  Louis 
XIV,  who  aspired  to  form  lasting  settlements,  and  render  it  a  mart  of 
Indian  commerce,  and  a  source  of  great  opulence  to  Uiemselves, 
Were  the  Birmans  to  become  dangerous  to  our  postsessions  in  Bengal, 
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A  firm  aUianoe  with  Siam  might  lie  hif^hly  serviceable;  and  the  like 
policjr  is  adapted  to  tiie  Chinese  empire*  if  that  great  state  ever  formed 
alliances.  In  a  merely  commer  i:  !  poiiii  (jf  view,  as  it  may  be  diflTiciilt 
to  preserve  the  fi  iviidsliip  hol]\  ot  tiic  iiimuais  and  the  Sir.mese,  it  is  a 
matter  of  calcuiaiion  ivoni  wiiicli  state  superior  advantages  may  be 
derived.  If  directed  by  European  policy,  Siam  vrould  form  strict 
alUaDces  with  the  more  eastern  states  of  exterior  India,  as  a  common 
defence  agasnst  the  growing  preponderance  of  the  Binnans. 
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MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. — LANGUAGE*— I.ITEftATOmK*-i^ITlBS«w 
X]>xrXC£$«— >ltANUrACTUR£S  AND  COMMBRCB. 

Manners  and  Customs.  THEHE  is  a  considerable  sim^ 
tude  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  all  the  states  between  tiie  vast 
oountries  of  China  and  Hindostan;  vitli  shades  of  diffi^renoci  as  tbef 
approximate  to  either  of  these  foci  of  ciTillsation.  Siam»  thoagh 
centrical,  has  embrriccd  u  branch  of  Hindoo  fiuth»  and  the  SUttmOfS 
are  rather  IliiidosUmic  U»au  Chinese. 

Louberc  has  given  an  ample  and  interesting  account  of  Siamese 
nannen.  The  &ir  sex  are  umter  few  restraintsi  and  are  married  ataa 
early  age>  being  past  psfturition  at  forty.  The  espousals  are  coodiided 
by  female  mcdtatioo;  and  as  wealth  is  carefidlf  concealed*  from  dread 
of  extortion  hv  the  maj^istrate  or  prince^  apnest  or  ma^cian  is  con- 
sulted concern int;  the  propriety  of  the  alliance.  On  the  third  visit  the 
parties  are  considered  as  wedded,  after  the  exchange  of  a  few  presents, 
and  without  mj  fiiither  ceremony,  oiyU  or  sacred.  Polygamy  ii 
allowed ;  but  is  rather  practised  fixim  ostentation  than  any  other  rooCiv<%, 
and  one  wife  is  alwajrs  acknowk^ed  as  supreme.  From  pride  the 
royal  marriaj^es  are  sometimes  incestuous,  and  the  king  does  not 
hesitate  to  espouse  his  own  sister.  Divorce  is  seldom  practised,  as 
umluai  neccHsttics  and  iiabits  perpetuate  the  union  of  the  |K)or ;  and 
the  rich  may  choose  a  more  compUant  wife  without  dismiss the 
former.  A  temporary  amorous  intercourse  b  rather  forbidden  by  the 
pride  of  the  sex,  than  by  any  moral  or  legal  considerations,  being 
regarded  as  a  brief  marriage,  and  inconstancy  as  a  divorce*  Few 
women  tx-'conie  nuns  till  they  be  advanced  in  years. 

According  to  the  same  excellent  author  the  Siamese  funerals  con- 
aiderably  resemble  those  of  the  Chinese*.  The  body  is  enclosed  in  a 
wooden  ttier  or  varnished  coffin ;  and  the  monks  called  Talapoins,  (per« 
haps  from  their  talafian^  or  peculiar  umbrella,)  sing  hymns  in  the  Bali 
tc-n^iie.  After  a  solemn  iirfK-osslon  the  lx>dy  is  burnt  on  a  funeral  pile 
0:4  precious  woods,  erected  near  some  temple  ;  and  the  spectacle  is 
offten  rendered  moi^  magniEcent  by  the  addition  of  theatrical  exhibi* 
ttons,  in  which  the  Siamese  excel.  The  tombs  are  16  a  pyramidal 
lc>rm;  and  those  of  the  hinga  large  and  lofty.  Mourning  is  not  pro- 
siDribed  by  the  Jaw%  aa  hi  Chuiay  and  the  poor  are  buried  with  little 
«<eremooy. 
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AmW€  mt  km  hi  sumnwr  tham  in  wister^  so  in  gonenli  tiatioos 

Inhabiting  warm  climates  are  temperate  in  diet.  The  common 
noTirislinient  of  the  Siamese  consists  in  nee  and  fish,  both  of  which 
articles  are  abundant.  They  also  eat  lizards,  rats,  and  several  kinds  of 
insects.  The  value  of  about  one  jx^nny  sterling  sufficed  to  procure  a 
poor  man  hia  daily  pound  of  ikty  with  some  dried  fish  and  lack.  The 
fcilialoes  yield  rich  milk;  but  butter  would  mek  and  become  fandd» 
iUld  cheese  is  unknown.  Little  animal  ibod  is  used  in  Siam^  mutton 
and  beef  beint^  very  bad;  and  wlute  t!ie  Chinese  indulije  in  all  viands, 
the  doctrltu-  of  Rondh  nitl^'  r  i!>i]n(  iices  the  Siamese,  and  induces  a 
liorror  at  tiie  ciiusiou  of  biuud.  So  that  Siam  in  this,  as  in  other 
mpects,  forma  a  medial  poiht  of  comparteon  hetwora  China  Mi 
Hindoatan.  Yet  in  grand  festivals  the  Chinese  manner  is  somelimet 
l^pted. 

The  houses  are  small,  and  constructed  of  l^mboos  upon  pillars,  to 
guard  against  inundations  so  common  h\  thU  rouiitry.  They  are 
Speedily  destroyed  and  replaced :  and  a  eoailu^raiion,  ii  a  common,  is 
Mt  the  same  time,  a  alight  calamity.  Even  the  palaces  only  exceed 
coanrooo  habitations  by  occupying  a  more  extennve  apacet  and  bdng 
constructed  of  Umber«  with  a  few  omaments :  they  are  also  of  a  greater 
hei^^ht,  but  never  exceed  one  floor.  If  they  continue  as  Lonhere 
desrribes  them,  they  form  a  strikiri!!^  tonlrasl  with  ih^  splendid  edifice*! 
of  tlie  Birmans :  but  it  is  probabie  tliai  nvuiiy  itas  produccti  j^icater 
pomp.  Bridi  wasy  however)  used  in  tlie  construction  of  temples,  and 
Ameral  pjnamids.  It  b  to  he  wished  that  Loubere  had  figured  the 
laller  as  well  as  the  former :  and  indeed  to  be  regretted  in  general  that 
a  more  intellii^ent  voyager  to  Siam  has  not  supplied  any  defects  in  hb 
interesiiug  narrative. 

PkRsoNAL  i*£ATURKs.  Ih  pcrson  the  Siamese  are  rallicp 
email  but  well  made*.  The  figure  of  the  countenance,  both  of  meft 
and  women,  has  less  of  the  01^  than  of  the  lozen^^e  form,  being 
broad,  and  raised  at  the  top  of  the  checks :  and  tJie  forehead  suddenly 
contracts,  and  is  almost  as  pointed  as  the  chin.  Besides  their  eyes, 
rising  somewhat  towards  the  teniple*,  arc  small  and  chill,  and  the  xvM(e 
is  commonly  completely  yellow.  Tlieir  checks  ai*e  hollo%v,  because 
the  upper  pait  is  too  high:  mouth  verylargCy  with  thick  pale  lips,  and 
teeth  blackened  by  art.  Compleadon  coarse^  brown  mixed  with  red» 
to  which  the  climate  g^atly  contributesf." 

From  this  description  it  would  appear  that  the  Siamese  a'x;  much 
inferior  in  personal  appearance  to  tlie  Birmans:  and  ratiicr  approach 
to  tl)e  Tataric  or  Cliinese  features. 

Oasss.  The  dress  is  extremely  slight,  the  warmth  of  the 
climate  rendering  clothes  almost  unnecessary.  A  muslin  shirt  with 
wide  sleeves,  and  a  kind  of  loose  drawers,  ai^  almost  the  only  {garments 
of  the  rich,  a  mantle  being  added  in  winter.  A  high  conic  cup  r^^  c^s 
the  hc^d.  The  women  do  not  use  llic  shirt  but  a  scarf;  and  the  petti- 
coat is  of  pauited  calico,  but  with  this  slight  dress  tliey  are  extremely 

—  ^  — 

mooesc 

•  Loub.  i.  81. 

t  Kxmpfrr,  i.  29.  calls  them  negroes,  so  dark  did  their  compleaions 
*fipcu  to  kim  i  and  he  compares  their  penoQS  to'spesi 
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Amus&mekts.  'i  l\c  bliiiiiciie  cxa;l,  already  mentioned,  in 
theatrical  amusemeDts.  The  subjects  are  often  taken  from  their 
mjrthologyy  and  from,  traditions  concerning  their  ancient  heroes. 
Acconlln^  to  Loul)ePe  the  Cone  is  a  kind  of  pantomime,  witli  music 

and  dancinjTj :  the  I.ncortr  is  a  seriotis  drama,  p^cncrally  reqiiirincj  three 
duvs  to  ix'|)rfsciit :  the  Rabam  is  a  jocuiul  dance  by  men  and  women. 
For  an  aca>unt  oi  die  other  amuscmcnls,  the  i-cader  niuat  be  i-cferrcd  to 
that  intelligent  voyager ;  who  describes  the  races  of  oxen  and  those  of 
boats,  the  combats  of  elephants,  cock-Bghtlng,  tumbling,  wrestling,  and 
lope-dancin;^,  religious  processions,  and  illuminations,  and  the  beauti^ 
exhibitions  of  iire  works.  The  men  are  gcnciv.Uy  indolent  to  excess, 
and  fond  of  games  of  diance)  wiiiie  the  women  are  employed  in  works 
of  industty. 

LANGcrAos.  Like  the  other  langoages  of  further  India  the 
Sbraese  has  not  been  completely  inveatigatedi  and  comparad  with  the 

adjacent  tonj^ues.  There  are  thirty-seven  letters,  all  consonants^ 
while  the  Bali  thirty-three*.  The  vowels  and  dipthonf::^  constitute 
a  disiiiicl  alpivabct.  The  U  appears,  vvhicli  is  not  known  to  the 
Chinese,  and  the  W.  There  is  a  considerable  chanl  lu  Uic  cnuncia* 
lioDy  as  in  otlier  ancient  l^i^iuges :  and  as  Europeans  in  general  con- 
aider  this  change  of  voice  as  ridiculous,  tliough  really  pleasant  and 
atrictly  conformable  to  nature,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  just  pmnun* 
ciation  of  even  Gitrek  or  Latin,  till  this  prci-idice  be  overcome,  if  it 
Ixi  not  indeed  invincihle.  There  are  no  iullexionn  of  verbs  or  nouns; 
and  the  itliouis  beiii|;  very  icniotc  li-oni  tliosc  of  ICuropc,  any  trauaia- 
tion  becomes  very  difficult  The  words  seem  mostly  moooayllalMCt  like 
the  Chinese. 

The  Bali  of  the  Siamese  resembles  that  of  the  Birmans ;  but  a 
curious  topic  of  research  would  be  to  compare  the  vulgar  tongues  of 

exterior  India. 

LiTERA  ruHL.  In  literature  the  Siamese  are  far  from, being 
deficient^  and  Loubere  has  well  explained  their  modes  of  education.! 
At  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years  the  children  are  often  placed  in  the 
convents  of  the  Talapoim  ,  \\  here  they  are  instructed  in  readings 

writing,  and  accompts,  for  the  mercantile  profession  is  ve  y  p^eneml. 
They  are  also  lan;-;ht  precepts  of  nu*;ality  ;  but  it  is  to  l>e  re;,,icttetl 
Uuit  Boodli  is  nut  otdy  llic  god  of  wisdom  but  of  ctmning,  wliich  is 
esteemed,  if  not  a  positive  virtue)  yet  a  proof  of  superior  abilities, 
whence  bis  followers  ever  attempt  to  ovcrt^acb  others.  This  singular 
perversion  of  the  n»oral  sense,  by  which  lionesty  and  sincerity  are 
branded  as  m n  Ics  of  folly,  is  not  iinUr.oni:  to  some  Europec-.ns,  but  has 
not  yet  been  adopted  us  a  pit;  e;v.  oT  i'eil!j;;in'i  :  in  this  respect  therefore 
the  morals  of  the  Chinese,  and  oiliei-  oneuiai  traders,  must  be  com- 
puted by  a  new  standard.  Books  of  history  are  not  unknown*  and 
there  is  an  excellent  code  of  laws.  Poetry,  tales,  and  mythologic 
&bles,  seem  to  constitute  the  other  departments  of  Siamese  literature. 

Cities  AND  Towns.  The  capital  city  of  the  l<ingdom  has 
been  calk-d  Si  im,  by  the  va;;ue  ii^norance  of  the  l^Jitiu^uese  navitj^ators. 
lu  the  liiiiivc  ItUiguu^e  the  name  appmachcb  to  the  li,uit)pctui  enuiu  ia- 
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tion  of  Yuthia.    Ii  is  skuaied  in  an  isle,  formed  by  the  river  Meinam. 
\Tht  iralla»  Sn  Loobere't  time,  were  extetinve ;  but  not  above  a  aixlh 
part  was  inhabited.   Its  condition,  since  it  was  delivered  from  the 
•Btrman  conquest  in  1766,  has  not  been  described.    Loubere's  method 
is  unhappily  minified  and  digi*essive,  so  tliat  his  information  concerning^ 
the  capital  is  suddenly  inten  Uptcd  l>y  other  topics.    It  must  therefore 
suffice  further  to  obstrve,  that  the  royal  palace  was  on  Uie  north  •  and 
that  on  the  east  there  wi^  a  causy*,  aflbrdhig  the  only  free  paisage  by 
knd.    Distinct  quarters  were  inhabited  by  the  Chinese,  JapaneaOy 
Cochin-Chinese,  Portuguese,  and  Malays.    Mandelslo  seems  to  have 
lent  some  faith  to  the  fables  of  that  notorious  voyager  Pinto ;  but  Yiithia 
-has  not  impressed  other  writers  in  a  rcsixictablc  jMjint  of  view.  The 
temples,  pyramids,  and  royal  palace>  seem  gix^atly  inferior  in  ail 
-respects  to  those  of  the  Birmans. 

*  I'he  other  chief  towns  in  the  Siamese  dominions  are  Bankoh,  at  the 
•month  of  the  Mcinarn  ;  with  Ot^mo  and  others  on  the  eaf;tem  coast  of 
the  j^ulf  of  Siam.  On  the  western  D*Anville  marks  Cham,  Cini,  and 
others  as  far  as  Ligor.  Along  the  banks  of  the  great  river  are  I^uvo 
and  Porselouc,  with  others  of  inferior  note.  Loubere  mentions  iVIotac 
'm  the  chief  town  on  the  north-west  frrotier.  Louvo  was  a  royal 
-l^esidence  for  a  considerable  pait  of  the  year.  In  general  these  towns 
were  only  collections  of  hovels,  sometimes  snrronndcd  w  ith  a  vioodcn 
stockade,  and  rarely  with  a  brick  wall.  As  there  is  no  recent  descnp- 
tion  of  the  country,  it  would  be  superlluous  to  dwell  on  old  descriptions 
of  places  perhaps  ruined  in  the  frequency  of  Oriental  revolutions; 
wh3e  other  cities  may  have  arisen  as  yet  uniuiown  to  geography. 

In  the  south-west,  Tanaserim  and  Merghi  must  seemingly  be  now 
regarded  u*<  Hirman  possessions;  and  the  remaining  fragment  of  the 
Sianii  SL  t  imory  in  ilijt  fpi  uter  presents  no  considerable  town,  tliough 
villages  appear  in  Junkscylun  and  some  of  the  other  isles. 

EDtriGEs.  The  industrious  Ksmpfet^  on  his  voyage  to  Japan 
in  1690,  vitticd'SHam;'and  his  accoant,  though  brief,  is  solid  and 
interesting.  He  minutely  describes  two  remarkable  edifices  near  the 
capitalt.  The  fir/>t  is  the  famous  pyramid  cixV.t-f}  Puka  Thon,  cn  a 
plain  to  the  north-west  CR'ctcd  in  memory  of  a  \  ctwry  t!?cre  obtained 
over  the  ku^g  of  Pegu.  It  is  a  massy  but  magndicenL  structure,  abouC 
ISO  feet  in  height,  in  a  square  sput  inclosf^d  by  a  wall.  Tlie  first 
stage  is  square,  each  side  being  about  1 15  paces  long.  The  others 
Tary  in  form ;  and  tliere  are  open  galleries  ornamented  with  columns. 
.At  the  top  it  terminates  in  a  slender  spire.  I  le  mentions  the  sur- 
rounding temples  as  bjing  built  of  brick,  whence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  pyramid  is  of  stonej,  perhaps  resembling  those  of  the  Birmans. 

The  Second  edifice  consists  of  two  scjuares  to  the  east  of  the  ctty» 
each  surrounded  with  a  fair  wail,  and  separated  by  a  chiuuicl  of  the 
liver.  They  ccmtain  many  temples^  conventSi  chapelsi  and  columns^ 

•"  This  word  being  from  the  French  cbautsce,  causnsaj/  seems  au  odd  collo» 
final  tnutdaiion. 

t  i.  SO. 

J  He  especially  mentions,  i.  43,  thai  many  houses  and  some  bridges  in 
Tathia  were  of  stone:  and  he  says,  p.  iS,  chat  the  temples  exceed  Gcmaa 
charches  in  magntficenes. 

VOL.  tl«  2 
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putkxMfihit  tampfe  of  Betktom>  witK  %  pind  gide  ^MMttcalia^ 
vilh  itituet  md  other  carmgs:  the  other  deoontioitt  «m  dioi  hf 

Ins  account,  exquisite. 

That  intelligeot  voyager  also  describes  some  other  edifices  ;  and  his 
ideas  on  the  subject  deserve  to  be  contrasted  with  th<»e  of  Loubere* 
whcH  aooutoiiMd  M»  the  pomp  of  Louis  XIVi  or  ^ignited  fajr  the 
naancre  of  his  oountrymen,  majr  in  this,  and  some  other  iiislatioe% 
hiivo  perhaps  given  im&vourabk  represaications  of  thii  cekftmlBd 
country. 

Manufactures.  Though  the  Siamese  be  an  indolent,  yet 
they  aixf  an  ingenious  people,  and  some  of  their  manufactures  duerve 
pndae.  Tet  the  niinous  and  despotic  avarice  of  the  goveiiimentt 
crashes  industry  hy  the  uncertain^  of  property.   The  seraoe  of  six 

months,  due  by  every  subject  to  the  sovereign,  also  proves  an  InviA- 
cible  obstacle.  They  are  little  skjilcd  in  the  fa!)rication  of  iron  or 
steel;  but  excel  in  tluit  ol  i^^jltl,  anrl  son-ii-times  ]ii  miniature  paiiUinf:^. 
The  common  ptx>pic  ai-e  mubUy  occupied  in  procyring  fish  for  their 
daily  food*  ivhile  the  sqierior  classes  are  engaged 

Com nimcB.  Loubere  gives  us  little  or  no  intelligence  on  the 
fiatiirc  of  their  commerce,  passing,  in  his  usual  way«  to  the  manner  of 
signing  names,  the  weights  and  measures,  and  the  sinj^Mlar  shape  of 
their  coins.  Mantielslo  informs  us,  that  the  rum ni tree  of  Yuthia 
consisted  in  cloths  imported  from  Uuidot>un,  and  vaiious  articles  from 
Chinfc;  ui  exports  of  jewels,  gold)  benjo'm,  laoea,  wax,  tin,  lead. 
Sec  and  particnlariy  deer-skins,  <tt  which  ommo  than  ISO^OOa  were  sold 
annually  to  the  Japanese.  Rice  was  also  exported  in  great  qnantitiea 

to  the  Asiatic  isles. 

The  king  was,  by  a  ruinous  policy,  the  chief  merchant,  and  had 
^u:tors  in  most  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  royai  trade  coa* 
sisted  In  cotton  doChs,  tin,  ivory,  saltpetre,  rack,  wH  8ldD8»  aold  ti 
the  Butch*. 

The  following  recent  information  is  derived  from  a  valual)le  collcc- 
tiont>  "  The  productions  of  this  country  are  prodierioiis  quantities  of 
f||rain,  cotton,  benjamin ;  sandal,  aguallo,  and  sapan  ^^  cxxis ;  antimony, 
Cui)  lead,  iron,  load-stones,  gold,  and  silvery  sapplmt:s,  emei^dds, 
agaic%  oystaiy  mazhlc;*  and  tamhac." 

*  Loob.  i.  m  t  Dahymple's  Oriental  iU^artoix.  p- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


NATURAL  GEOGAABUTt. 


CLIMATE  ANO5F.AS0NS. — FACE  OF  THE  CC?l'NTRY.— SOIL  AKB  ACHl- 
CULTUK  K.-K  IVERS.— LAKSa*— MOUNTAINa.— BOTAHV,— XOOLOOT.-^ 
XXirXHALOGy. 


Climate  and  Seasovs.        THE  two  first  months  of  tb< 

Siamese  year,  which  corTe«?pond  with  our  December  anrl  JariTinry,  form 
the  who!f  winter  of  this  countrv' ;  the  thirti,  fourth,  ai\d  hfth,  beiong;  ta 
what  k  ctUied  iiicir  UtUe  summer ;  tiie  hcygq  otliers  to  tiieir  great 
wnmei*.  Bein^  on  the  north  of  the  lineii  their  ninter  ^  com$ 
corresponds  with  on  i  s  ;  but  UalmOitas  warm,  says  our  auAoi^  M  m 
French  summer.  The  little  summer  is  their  spring;  but  autumn  m 
absolutely  unknown  in  their  calendar.  The  winter  is  dry  ;  the  summct 
BioivSt ;  t!ie  former  is  distinguished  by  the  course  of  the  wind,  \\  hich 
blows  almobt  constantly  from  the  north,  refreshed  with  cold  iixtm  tlui 
mnomy  noontaint  oi  Tibett  and  the  bleak  waatesoC  Mongolia. 

Face  of  thk  Coovtr y.  This  country,  as  already  mentioMdy 
is  a  wide  vale  between  two  hirh  ridges  of  mountains,  thus  somewhat 
resenibling  Egypt  on  a  wirier  scale.  Compared  '.vith  the  Birmant 
tmpiret  the  cultivated  level  is  not  above  half  the  extent  either  in  breadth 
or  length.  Nor  do  the  Siamese  seem  so  industrious  as  the  Birniaii«i, 
« their  agricidtore  doea  not  appear  to  «xl«d  fimi 
BTer  and  its  fannches  ;  so  that  towards  the  mountains  thetv  we  ^mH 
aboriginal  forests  fiHechvith  wild  animals,  whence  the  numbers  of  deer 
and  other  skins  exported  as  merchandize.  The  irjcky  ami  variegated! 
shores  of  the  noble  gulf  of  SImd,  and  tlie  size  and  inundations  of  the 
Mehmm,  conspire  with  the  rich  and  picturesqoe  vegetation  of  the 
iMeal8,ilhiflianedatnight  witlicloiidaor  bi^liant  fiiC'ffitOy  to  ktaprew 
itfan|;pri  vitfa  delight  and  admiration. 

Soil.  The  soil  towards  the  mountains  is  parched  and  iin fertile, 
but  on  the  shores  of  the  river  consists,  like  that  of  Kpypt,  of  an 
extremely  rich  and  pure  mould,  m  which  it  is  even  difhcuit  to  find  & 
pebble.  It  ia  in  fict  a  muddy  depoutioD,  accumulating  from  earijr 
ageai  and  matuitd)  aa  it  were,  hj  regular  innndbdonay  aoaa  to  ptodnep 
dwlbannit  qiaOtrtef  of  rice.  The  ooontry  would  be  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  were  it  not  subject  to  the  most  absuid  de^spotism,  which 
impoverisbea  itael^  and  may  perhaps  be  dasaed  among  the  wont 

•Look  LIS. 
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NATURAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


of  governments^  being  Ikr  inferior  to  that  of  their  neighbours  the 
Birmans. 

Agriculture.  Agriculture*  as  usual  in  the  eiatt  is  simple 
and  primitive.  The  chief  preduct  ia  rice  of  excellent  quality ;  but 
wheat  is  not  unknown,  in  lands  not  subject  to  tlie  inundations.  Peas» 

and  oilier  vegetables  aho  abound,  r'tlaize  is  confined  to  their  ;j::nx!c  Tis. 
From  indolence  or  prejudice  seldom  more  than  one  annual  crop  is 
taken  irom  the  same  land*. 

ftivERs.  -  The  grand  rivtr  Meinam,  a  name  whfch  si^ifiet 
die  nMer  ofwaten^  reigns  supreme  among  the  Siamese  itrcama. 
Louberet  asserts  that  this  river  is  so  small  when  it  enters  tlie  domi- 
nions of  Siani,  that  for  aljout  fifty  leagues  it  can  only  convey  small 
boats,  not  cajMblc  of  carrying  above  four  or  five  persons.  By  his 
account  it  is  afterwards  swelled,  at  tlie  town  of  Laconccvan,  by  another 
considerable  river  from  the  north,  also  called  Meinam ;  but  this  iii«at 
modern  mapsf  is  a  mere  reunion  of  a  branch  of  the  river;  and  thia 
error  of  Lmibere  may  lead  us  to  suspect  his  information  concerning 
the  smuUncss  of  the  stream,  which  mav  probably  be  only  impeded  by 
ruf.iffrs,  or  declivitous  cataracts.  On  the  contrary,  wbtn  we  consider, 
the  I'eguiur  inundaUonSf  rcseniUing  tliose  of  llie  l\iic  and  Can^Sf 
rivers  of  long  course,  atid  other  drcumstancea,  there  b  room  to  mfor 
that  the  Meinam  is  of  A  more  distant  and  higlier  extract  tlian  from  the 
inoin>tain9  of  Yunnan  in  the  west  of  China;  and  that  the  Tibetan 
Alps  furnish  its  source  in  that  of  the  Nou  Kiaij  of  tlic  lamas,  supposed 
to  be  the  'rhah!nn  or  river  of  ^Martaban,  which  has  no  delta,  !inr  any 
marks  oi  so  disioiii  an  oiij^in,  but  is  rcprcsenlui  by  Loubcic  and 
D*Anv]Ue  as  a  abort  and  insignificant  stream. 

However  this  be,  the  Meinam  is  deservedly  cekbraled  among  the! 
iniental  rivers.  Ksropfer  infomis  us  tltat  it  is  very  deep  and  rapid, 
always  full  and  lari^cr  than  tlie  I'lbcf.  ITc  adds  ih  t  the  iniiabitants 
suppose  iis  source  to  be  in  the  mountains  wlii(  h  '^ive  rise  lo  the  Ganges, 
and  that  it  branches  Uuougii  CanilM>ciia  and  i^egn,  an  account  some- 
what  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  river  Anaii,  which  connects 
the  Meinam  with  the  river  of  Cambodia.  Bdt  they  &bled  that  other 
branches  passed  through  immense  forests  even  to  the  Cianges.  The 
inundations  are  in  September,  after  the  snows  liave  greatly  melted  in 
the  northern  mountains*  and  the  rainy  season  has  commenced,  in 
December  the  waters  decline,  and  sink  by  degrees  to  their  former  level. 
The  aaroe  inteltigent  tnnrelter  infomis  as,  that  the  water  in  the  eafth 
swells  before  the  river  riiess  that  the  wells  are  nitrauSf  tm^  the  water 
of  tl'.e  Meinam.  tl  otij^h  muddy  is  pleasant  and  salutary:  that  the 
inundations  are  chicHy  perceivable  towaixis  the  ccniix-  ol  the  kinj^dom, 
not  nt^'  ihc  sea,  tlie  causes  being  somewhat  exhausted:  tliut  the  rice 
is  reaped  in  bbats,  and  the  straw Jelt  in  the  water:  that  a  iestival  ia 
celebrdftrd  in  December,  when  the.wiid/bkgins  tafatovfrsin  theM«b» 
and  the  inoadation  abates.  .: , 

,  The  banKs  of  the  Meinam  arc  p^cn^ndlv  \n\r  nnd  marshy,  but 
thickly  peopled  from.  Vutlita  to  iknkok,  bekiw  wiiicii  are  wild  deserts 

«  * 

*  Loub.  i.  50,  who  has  engraved  the  Siamese  plough.  f  i.  7.  ' 

%  O'AnviUe  however  follows  Lottbere. '  *  '  ||  t,  (BT.  tr<  edit. 
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like  the  Sunderbunds  of  the  Ganges.   MoBktJh  fire*AicSy  ami  mo8« 
kilocs,  swvirni  on  tlic  fertile  shores. 

Tu  the  north  of  tiie  Siamese  doniinions  some  rivers  juiii  the  Meinam; 
but  their  names  aie  unknown,  tnd  ibty  belong  to  the  Biitnan  teni* 
latm^  The  same  observation  may  he  applied  to  the  river  Tamneiim> 
and  that  of  Tavoy.  In  the  south-east  is  that  of  Shantebon;  anda 
atr^mi  which  joins  the  delta  of  the  Meinam. 

Lakks.  In  tlie  east  of  the  king;dom  a  small  lake  is  tlclineated, 
giving  source  to  a  river  which  flows  into  that  of  CamLodiu ;  and  it  is 
probaUe  that  otheiainay  exist  near  the  moiinlaiBs,  thougli  imknomi 
to  gcDgnphcn. 

MouKTAiNs.  The  extensive  ranges  of  mountains  which^ 
inclose  this  kingdom  on  the  east  and  west  have  been  repeatedly  men- 
tioucd.  These  may  be  called  t!ic  Siamese  chains,  liil  lite  natjve  niuijc  s 
be  ascertained.  A  small  riilge  also  passes  cast  and  wc-sti  lioL  Ui  iu  liie 
fioitli  of  .Yuthn^.  which  Loubeve  seems'  to  call  Taramamon.  In  the 
nbrth  Siam  terminates  in  plains ;  nor  does  it,  even  by  conquesti  seem 
aver  to  have  reached  the  mountains  nn  the  (  hine^se  h-onticr. 

FoRhSTs.  'l  lie  rorists  ;ire  n\imerous  and  lar^e,  and  procUlGO 
many  kinds  of  valuable  woods  ;  hvit  the  tenk  is  not  mehiiuned. 

Zoology.  The  chief  animals  of  Siam  arc  clcphants>  bu^loloeS} 
and  deer.  Horses  seem  little  known  or  used,  though  Cbund  wild  in 
Tibet:  yet  there  are,  or  were,  a  few  ilUmounted  cavalry.  The 
elephants  of  Siam  arc  of  distinguished  sas^acily  and  beauty :  and  those 
of  a  white  colour  are  treated  with  a  i/ind  of  adoration,  a*?  the  Sjamese 
believe  the  soul  of  such  is  royal.  \V  ild  boarsi,  tigers,  and  njoiiiceys, ' 
are  also  numerous.  The  Meinam  ist  at  distant  Intervals  of  timet 
infested  with  small  poisonous  serpents ;  and  the  trees  on  its  banks  are* 
as  alruady  mentioned,  hcautifidly  illuminated  with  swarms  of  &ie-flie% 
which  emit  and  coijccjI  their  Ii^^Iit  as  uniformly  as  if  it  proceeded 
from  a  matiiinc  oi  the  most  exact  contrivance. 

Miner AiiOi* y.  Mandelsio,  or  rallicr  his  tranhlator  Wicqiurfort, 
who  added)  about  the  year  1670,  the  accounts  of  Pegu,  Siam,  Japan, 
fcc.  mforms  us  that  Siam  contains  mines  of  gotd*  silver,  tin,  and  copper. 
Loubere  dedicates  a  whole  chapter'  to  '  the  Siamescf  mines ;  and' 
expresses  an  opinion  that  they  ^^  ere  in  preceding  ages  moix^  indus- 
triously wrought,  as  the  ancient  pits  evinced ;  not  to  mention  the 
great  quantity  of  g(^,  which  must  have  been  empitnred  in  richly 
gilding  the  idols,  pilhira,  ceilings,  and  mn  foo&of  their  temples.  Ok 
his  tirne^  though  EuropeaM  were  employed,  no  mine  of  gold  or 
silver  could  be  found  which  was  worth  the  working.  Vet  some  copper 
mines  were  discovered,  whirli  yielded  a  small  proportion  of  tcold  :  and 
a  larger  pmport'ton  to'istitutt  rl  the  metal  called  tambac.  The  best 
native  tambac  wa:»  luund  tn  ihe  iilc  of  Lonieo.  Le  Blanc  saj's  tliat 
Use  Ftegueae  had  a  miiturc)  probably  artificial  •of  copper  and  lead, 
which  they  calkd  gatuuu 

•  Xioiibere  adds  that  a  I'rench  pbysioian  emptoyed  by  the  Siamese 
monarch,  had  discovered  aniinionv,  emery,  and  soine  other  minerals, 
with  a  (juarry  of  wl.ite  in  ni>lt'-  \\v  .dso  boast-d  llial  he  had  ^uud  % 
nunc  oi  jiuldj  wliicii  lie  cuiiceaieu  iioiu  liie  natives. 
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Bat  the  mines  chiefly  wrought  by  the  Smmese  were  of  tin  am!  lead. 
The  tin  called  calin  by  the  Portuguese^  was  sokl  tliroughout  ihe  indtea^ 
iotmo  uitwa&  IttNttfinedi  w  k  tppieared  m  the te»cwnirtM>  Aco 
■nif  Lodiere  adds  that  ana  was  added  to  form  tutenag;  an  cnm^ 
toe  tutenag  is  a  native  mixture  of  ztnk  and  iron.  In  another  passage  he 
informs  u»  that  all.  the  tin,  except  that  ef  JaakseyhN^  waa  m  Joyafc 

ptnjuisite*. 

>icar  Liouvo  was  a  mountain  of  load-atone :  and  anotiier  ki  Juakscy- 
iBR  of  infefior  qoalify.  Fine  agatea  abounded  m  the  Mwimtahiyi  nor 

were  sapphires  unknom;  but  the  addition  of  dianwndi  aaema  doabdy« 

if  the  doubt  be  iiot  a  neg^ation  thnt  so  precious  a  substance  should 
Beimin  so  long  unknown.  The  mmca  of  steely  mentioned  fay  our 
attthor,  seem  to  imply  a  pure  iron  easily  couvtrtod  into  steel«  or  rather 
a  caiixtnatcd  oiet  of  iron,  which  was  however  so  little  wrought  tiiat 
voodok  anchon  ipcre  used. 

The  cfaorogtiphy  of  Siana  is  too  imperfect  t0  mpply.any  acoonnt  oC 
nneral  waters,  or  niitnni!  curiosities. 

Tsr  T  s.  Aiuoiif^  the  numerous  and  minute  isles  which  owe  a 
dodAiul  subjection  to  Siam,  Junkseylon  akxie  de8er\-e&  mcniiout  if  it 
be  not  reduced  under  the  power  of  the  Bitmiia.  By  Captain  Forest*ai 
acooontt  who  Tinted  thia  iiie  In  1784,  k  anauaOjr  expavtaibottt  50Q 
looaaC  ti%  amLcontaoia  13|009 inhabkaota. 


THE  ofhrr  states  of  exterior  China  are  Laos,  CoTrihodia,  ftiampa, 
Cochin-China>  and  Tunquin;  countries  unimportant  in  Uiemselvesj 
«id  conoemmg^  wluch  the  materiab  are  hnperrecL 


LAOS. 


ACOgRPING  toKnrnpfeff  thig^^t'^wwW  j  miimualul 
wkh  fereflta  and  deserts;  and  difficult  of  acceaa  by  water,  became  thtf 

river  is  full  of  rocks  and  cataracts.  But  by  the  newly  discovered  river 
of  Anan  the  pa^ssarfe  from  Siam  may  perhaps  be  exprdited.  The  soil 
is  rtprcscQted  as  fertile  iir  rice ;  and  Laos  furnished  the  merchants 
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Cmnbodk  with  the  bert  benjoin  and  lacca.  Exquisite  musk  is  also 
hrought  from  LaoB»  with  some  gold  and  rubies ;  and  the  rivcra  boast 
of  the  fresh  water  mya,  which  yields  pearia.  The  leligkNi  and 
manners  resemble  those  of  Siam  ;  but  in  personal  appearance  the 

people  of  Laos  resemble  the  soutl  cMi  Chinese.  The  chief  towns  were 
in  Kacmpfer  s  Ume,  Liuidjani  and  1  siamaja.  TIfe  former  is  aho  styled 
Lamehang;  and  Sandcpora  it  added  m  modem  maps:  fitim  the 
former  the  people  are  calkd  I.anjanese. 

This  kinj^dom,  from  its  inland  situation,  is  leas  known  than  any 
other  state  of  further  India,  and  scarcely  any  recent  materials  can  be 
indicated.  It  remains  an  object  of  curious  investip^ation  to  future 
timveUers*.  Du  Halde  has  however  published  a  mute  from  Clnnu  to 
Siam  bf  land,  in  which  some  account  it  given  of  Lalios  or  Laos,  in 
the  language  of  the  country  Mohang  sigtufieaa  town;  and  the  capital 
»  styled  Mohang  I^ng  by  the  Chincsef.  It  b  of  considerable  iMaZ 
but  only  inclosed  with  a  palisade:  on  the  west  are  large  forests  and 
aeveral  rivers.  This  city  stands  on  both  sides  of  a  river  calletl  Mcinam 
wUrfl  by  the  Chinese  accounts  joins  tiie  river  of  Siam,  so  tliat 
aerfaapt  Ifie  Aiiaa  it  to  the  south  of  the  capital.  Fish  is  rare,  but 
tiufiMoe  and  Tcnison  are  common  in  the  maitets.  About  five  days 
jmimey  to  the  north  of  Mohang  Leng  are  mines  of  gold,  sUver,*  and 
crjp|>er;  and  one  of  rubies  near  the  city:  cmrraltls  are  also  fixind  of 
great  aize^Tin,  red  sulphur,  (perhaps  cinnaijar,)  cotton,  tea,  sapan 
or  biBBl^iWMd,  are  also  exported.  Laos  was  then  tributary  to  Ava  • 
^  was  with  the  Chinese.  Du  Haldc's  account  is  not 

a  IrtUe  ooi^ised ;  and  though  he  give  the  names  of  many  provinces 
and  towns,  it  would  he  impossible  to  construct  a  sketch  of  a  map  from 
his  (iescnption.  The  chief  river  is  styled  ^re;^am  Kong,  which  after- 
Wards  passes  through  Cambodia.  It  wuuld  seem  that  branches  of  the 
amienver  ate  dSatinguished  by  diflcreni  names.  In  Mr.  Dah-vmple's 
fdnaUe  map  of  exteiior  India  this  grand  stream  is  called  tiic  kiou 
lying,  or  Maykaung;  and  Mr.  Arrowsmith  derives  it  from  the  Tibetan 
Alps,  where  it  is  styled  tlie  Satchou,  and  afterwards  by  D'Anville  the 
Lan-tsaii  Kiang;  which  seems  to  identify  it  as  impiyuig  the  river  of 
Lantaang,  or  Leng,  the  capital  of  Laos. 

•  The  common  accoonts  in  geographical  corapHations  aie  derived  from 
Marini,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  whose  account  of  Tuoquia  and  Laos  aDDearai 
abott  IfiSOr  asd  a  Fren«l^  trau»l*uon  1661,  4to.  i-r— ««» 

t  i*  135. 
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CAMBODIA. 


THIS  country  is  also  called  ('anii)oia  and  Camhoj^^c  ;  i>ein^  pr^rtlr 
maritime  is  known  by  repeated  dc:»€riptioiiit.  Like  ^mih  it  is  jiicioscU 
by  mountains  on  the  cast  and  wcstt  .and  fertilised  by  a  grand  river,  the 
Maykaung  or  Makon,  near  its  cstuary«  from  soiiw  absurd  caprice* 
called  the  Japant^se  nver.  In  the  conipilution  by  Wicquefbrtf  styled 
the  voya|*e  of  Mandclslo,  it  is  s  vid  that  lliis  river  begins  to  inundate 
tlic  roiijitry  in  June.  Near  its  month  it  is  iuU  oi"  low  isles  and  sand- 
banks, HO  that  the  navi^tion  is  imi)cded,  and  there  is  no  port  nor 
town.  The  country  is  ttunly  peopled,  and  the  capital  eaUed  Cambodisi 
perhaps  because  we  know  not  the  native  term,  oooiists  only  of  one 
street,  with  a  single  temple.  The  most  peculiar  product  is  the  sub- 
stance styled  gamboge,  or  mtlier  Gamboge  gum,  yielding  a  fine  yellow 
tint.  Ivory  also  alxjiinds,  with  several  precious  woods:  and  some  arid 
gold.  The  country  is  fertile  in  rice,  and  animal  food.  There  uru 
many  Japanese  settlers,  with  Chinese  and  Malays,  which  last  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  natives^  who  are  of  a  dark  yelknr 
complexion,  vrith  long  block  liair. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  old  and  trivial  accounts  of  this 
country.  M.  Poivre*  obscn'es  that,  ^^ol  far  from  the  capital,  the 
traveller  sees  with  astonishment  the  ruini>  oi  an  ancient  city  built  nitli 
stone,  the  architecture  somewluit  resembling  the  European,  while  the 
adjacent  lands  are  marked  with  ftirrows  of  wrmer  cuttivatioo. ,  Amoug 
the  present  possessors  of  the  country  no  tradition  exists  oonccming 
this  city.  But  French  traveller**  are  often  fond  of  the  NRmiltic;  and 
this  information  remains  to  be  couiutcd  or  coulirmedt* 

•  78. 

t  He  tc]U  ui,  p»  109,  a  dmilsr  tsis  of  a  brick  waB  near  the  c^tal  of 

Cochia-Chiaa. 
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SIAMPA, 


THIS  simdl  nvitimc  tract  is  to  the  ioiilfa<«a8t  of  Cambodia^ 
from  which  it  seems  to  be  st^ratcd  by  a  ridge  of  mountains.  Md 
Pennant*  informs  113,  from  an  old  Ki-ench  nan-alive,  that  the  people  of 
this  country  arc  called  Ixjycs;  and  fivv  large,  iuus<  ulur,  and  well  rnade, 
complexion  reddish,  nose  mlher  iial,  witii  long  black  hair :  drcs^  very 
slightf.  The  king  resides  at  Feneri,  the  capital,  and  was  tributary  t6 
Cochin-china.  Producttoli8»  oottont  indigo,  and  bad  ttttL  Tfaq| 
jonks  are  weUfaiiilt»  otid  are  much  employed  in  fishtnf* 


COCHIN-CHINA, 


THIS  country,  presenting  an  extensiTe  range  of  coast*  hat  been 

TiVjted  by  many  navif^toi's,  who  have  supplied  considerable  matcruils 
foi  ils  vLriCiiption.  The  name  is  said  to  imply  western  China,  and 
sipi>erirs  lo  have  been  imposed  by  the  early  navigatoi's,  perhaps  from 
tiie  Mdiay  iqipclhition,  while  the  native  name  remans  unkno\vn.  In 
his  aooount  of  the  Mt  embassy  to  Chlna»  Sir  Ocorge  Staunton  haa 
given  a  comparatively  ample  description  of  this  country. 

An  usui1)er  had  extended  his  conquests  over  Tuntjuin,  uhile  the 
descendants  of  the  former  Jxwal  family  were  re^stnrtcd  to  th^-  southern 
disUicts.    A  coiuidci'uhk  degree  of  civilixation  appeared)  and  it  is  said 

*  With  D*Anv{ne  he  ipeQs  the  name  Ciampa.  Staunton,  i.  364,  puts 
Tsiompa,  aod  says  it  appesn  from  the  sea  a»  a  sandy  tiact  intersected  with. 
v<K:k>.  ^  UutUfiei,  tii.51. 

T9L.  IX.  a  A 
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that  the  people  are  of  Chinese  extract :  nay  sor   ?  -^ert  that  this  coiuitiy 

vas  anciently  a  part  of  that  j]p^at  empire.  Tlie  aborif^ina]  savages, 
called  Moos  or  Kcmoos,  are  confined  to  the  western  range  of  moun- 
tains. As  the  shoi-es  abound  with  havens,  the  canoes  and  junks  are 
numerous.  The  harbour,  called  Turon  by  Europeans,  is  a  noble  inlet, 
minutely  described  by  our  author.  The  country  is  divided  into  distinct 
pfovinces,  the  capRtal  bdng  Hue-fo,  about  forty  miles  to  the  north  of 
Turon,  which  is  railed  Han-san  by  the  natives.  It  was  reported  that 
the  ^rrison  \\\  Huc-fo  amounted  to  not  less  than  30,000  men,  armed 
with  matchlocks,  besides  elephants  of  wai'.  habi-es  and  pikes  are  also 
used. 

The  laperior  ranlcs  are  clothed  in  silk,  and  display  the  politeness  of 
Cluaese  manners.  The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  similar,  beii^  loose 
rr>he^  \rith  larfre  !ong  sleeves;  and  cotton  ttinir'^  ant!  tro\vsers.  A  kind 
oi  turban  covers  il>e  head  of  the  men  ;  h\\\  no  sIidc^  no:-  slippers  are  used. 
The  houses  ure  mostly  of  bamboo,  covered  with  nishesor  the  straw  of 
lice;  and  stand  in  groves  of  oranges,  limes,  plantains,  and  cocoa  trees. 
Pottkry  abounds  in  the  markets ;  and  at  an  enterbiinment  were  aerved 
pork  and  beef,  two  porcupine  quills  supplying  a  knife  and  fork.  An 
aixlent  spirit  is  drank  distilled  from  rice,  and  the  amusements  of  the 
theatre  arc  not  unknown.  They  evince  some  skill  in  the  manufuf  turc 
of  iron,  and  tlieir  earthen  ware  is  very  neat.  The  miny  season  is 
4uring  September,  October,  and  Novesiber;  and  tfae  three  following 
months  are  also  cold  and  moist,  presenting  the  semblance  of  an 
European  winter.  Tl.e  inundations  only  last  two  or  three  days,  but 
happen  once  a  fortnig^ht  iit  the  rainy  season.  Borri*s  'arrount  bears 
that  tiie  rains  only  continue  for  thi'ee  days  reg^ularly  in  each  Ibrtnight: 
if  true  a  singular  phenomenon*.  March,  April,  May,  form  ^  delicious 
spring ;  wbife  the  heat  of  the  duwe  Mowing  months  is  rather  exces- 
sive. 

» 

The  horses  are  small,  but  active :  there  are  also  mules,  and  asses, 

and  innumerable  goats.  The  products  of  agriculture,  ai-e  rice  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  yams,  sweet  potatos,  greens,  pumpkins,  melons. 
Sugtir  abounds,  and  is  excellently  purified  by  a  process  described  by 
Staunton.  Gold  dust  is  found  in  the  rivers ;  and  the  mines  yield  ore  of 
singular  purity.  Silver  mines  have  also  been  lately  discovered.  Both 
metals  arc  used  in  ingots,  as  in  China.  The  little  trade  is  ciiiefty  con- 
ducted l>y  the  f  ortuguesc  fiorn  IVfacao. 

Mr.  IVnnant  mentions  tigci  s,  eleph  lUis;,  and  monkics,  as  abounding 
in  Cocaln-Cliinat ;  and  that  ahic  iiaturalibL  adds  that  the  edible  birds* 
nests,  esteemed  a  luxury  in  China,  are  chiefly  found  in  thta  country. 
They  are  formed  by  a  species  of  swallows  from  some  unknown  viacoua 
subsf;uicc ;  and  the  D  itch  used  to  exix)it  great  numl)ers  from  Batavia, 
gaihered  in  the  oriental  isles,  aiwi  on  the  coasts  of  this  countiy. 

The  P^  acwls  form  a  lunp;  clunn  of  small  islands  with  rocks  and 
shoals^  parallel  to  the  coast  oi  Cochin-China. 

• 

*  ChuicUll's  Col.  vol.  it.  f  Outlines,  iit.  65. 
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TUNQUIN. 


THIS  conntrv  wm  nnW  (divided  from  the  former  by  a  small  river> 
m\d  may  at  prtsLiii  be  considered  as  uk  ot  [xjrated  vrith  it  by  conquest. 
The  inhabitants  resemble  their  neighbours  the  Chinese,  but  their 
raaimeni  are  not  so  civifized.  The  piodiicts  are  numerousi  and  aeem 
to  blend  those  of  China  with  thoae  of  Ifindostan.  While  the  rivers  in 
Cochln-China  are  of  a  short  courset  those  of  Timquin  spring  from  the 
mountains  of  Yunnan  ;  and  in  the  rsuny  acflsonf  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber, inundate  the  adjacent  country.  The  chiff  the  Holi  Ktan, 
which,  aiLcr  receiving  the  Li-sien,  passes  by  Keslio  the  capital.  Tliis 
city  is  described  by'  Daiiipier,  an  observant  voyager,  as  approaching 
t;u  Chinese  form,  with  a  considerable  po|Mi)atbD.  There  is  no  i*eceDt 
description  of  this  country,  which  however  ratlier  resembles  a  Chinese 
province,  and  is  lost  in  t!ie  consideration  of  that  Rtupendous  en\nire. 

In  the  gulf  of  Tunquin,  and  adjacent  Chinese  sea,  the  tuftoon^,  or  as 
they  have  been  cjuaintly  latinized,  ty/shonn^  arc  lieniendous.  **  Tliey 
are  preceded  by  very  fine  weather,  a  presaging  cloud  appears  tn  the 
north-eastt  black  near  the  horizon,  edged  with  copper  colour  on  the 
upper  part,  fading  into  a  p^lanns;  \\  Iiite.  It  ofren  cxhiljits  a  ghastly 
appearance  twelve  hours  before  the  typhon  bursts;  its  racce  lasts  many 
hours  from  the  north-cast,  attended  with  dreadful  claps  of  tliunder, 
large  and  frequent  flashes  of  lightning,  and  excessive  hard  rains. 
Then  it  sinks  into  a  dead  calm,  after  which  it  begins  again  with 
redoubled  rage  from  the  south  west»  and  continues  an  equal  length  of 
time*" 

The  description  of  the  various  kin p;donis  of  cxtenor  India  being  thus 
completed,  as  far  as  the  present  design  and  the  imperfect  materials 
would  admit,  the  geographical  progress  must  turn  to  the  westward, 
and  discuss  the  wide  regions  of  Hindostan,  a  difRcult  but  hitcrestmg 
theme. 

•  Ptnnant,  Outlines,  iii.  "61 
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INTRODUCTION. 


GENERAL  OBSE A VATtOKS. — ARRANGEMENT. — NATURAL  AND  POLip 
TICAL  smSIONS.^ — 9LAU  Of  TUE  PRESENT  i>ESCRll>TlON. 

General  G£06BAFBT.  TEE  descriptkn  of  this  interealingf 
portion  of  Alia  U  not  a  I^e  difficult,  from  its  vast  and  irregular 
extent,  from  the  want  of  grand  subdivisions,  from  the  diverBiiy  of 

nations  and  powers,  larc^e  foi-ei^  settlements  and  other  causes,  so  that 
the  first  object  must  be  to  dclcrmine  a  clear  and  natural  ai-ratii^ement, 
l  ar  from  being  inipres»sed.  with  this  circumstance,  gcographti-s  steiu 
desirous  to  increase  the  embarrassment}  by  including  the  i-egions  called 
India  beyond  the  Ganges^  whence  the  confusion  becomes  more  con<- 
founded. 

Mr.  Pennant,  who  often  excels  in  geographical  delineation,  has,  in 
liis  View  of  Hindostan,  been  contented  wiih  the  vrii  uc  divisions  of 
Western,  Eastern,  and  Gangctic,  or  tiiut  part  which  is  pervaded  by 
the  Ganges  and  its  tributary  streams.  Hb  description  is  also  in  the 
fiirm  of  an  itinerary,  of  all  others  perhaps  tlic  le..st  aikiptedto  genen^ 
geography.  Major  Rennell,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  excellent 
map  artel  memoir,  which  have  tlirown  great  light  on  Indian  gcogn-pliy, 
first  considers  liic  sea  coasts  and  islands;  as,  m  the  cunhU-ueiion  of  a 
map,  the  outline  of  the  coast  is  the  earliest  olijcv.t.  He  tiicn  describes 
Hindostan  in  four  other  sections :  1 .  That  part  «cc  upicd  by  the  Gt;nges 
and  its  principal  branches:  2.  That  occupied  by  the  course  of  the 
Sind(?,  Sindeh,  or  river  Indus:  3.  The  tiT.cI;  situated  between  the 
river  Kistna  and  the  two  fomicr  divisions:  4.  I'he  ccuntrles  to  the 
south  of  the  Kistua,  or  what  is  periiaps  iiuproi>erly  calknl  the  scu'  htm 
peniusula,  as  no  part  of  Hindostan  can  be  styh-d  a  penuisula,  in  the 
modem  acceptation  of  being  nearly  suiTounded  by  the  sea,  and  If  we 
introduce  proximity  of  rivcni,  the  number  of  chersoncscs  might  appear 
infinite. 

It  might  seem  tlnit  an  easy  arrangement  would  arise  finm  dividing 
Hhidostan  into  the  four  points  of  Kiistcnu  Nort'itrn,  Western  and 
Southern :  but  in  this  process  tlie  noi  Ihern  toultl  not  v>  ell  be  separated 
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from  the  Wasterr.  as  both  arc  connected  by  the  course  of  the  IrKlus, 
suid  the  dcfkienry  of  natuiiU  boua(i9iic&  mu8t  be  «upfiliecl  by  uiutrAry 
md  imaginary  lin^ 

GEX^RAk  Bivuiov.  After  hHisr  conwdenOiiNii  the  general 
•  plap  adopted  hf  lAajpr  Renndl  wema  the  beat,  not  ooly  in  itteif,  ai 
was  t9  iMnre  baeo  expected  from  hU  iirofound  acquaintance  with  llit  ^ 
sithject,  b\it»  as  having  the  aclvanUi^e  of  beings  familiar  lo  the  [>ublic, 
hdvn  the  widely  diflused  itrputation  of  his  work.  Ami'.lht  the  uaiit  of 
^upoitant  i-aiiges  of  mountains,  rivers  ajoiie  can  be  assigned  as  natural 
diviuons;  and  as  in  Uiadostan  they  do  not  Ibnn  liniiCs»  the  couiuries 
pervaded  by  their  oouiaes  and  tributary  streams  may  be  considered  as 
detached  by  the  hand  of  nature.  I  Ic :  ict-  the  Gang^tic  pait  of  Hi ndostan, 
to  u&e  Mr.  Pcnnant*s  term,  ijicludcs  the  •p?.re  from  tf.  ■  cor. fines  of 
Tibet  to  the  sourcci  of  the  Chumbul  and  Sli)j)ra,  and  trtiiii  tiiC  nioun- 
takis  near  Agimere  and  iVbugur  liiiiiH  ^  tiic  most  eastern  boundaiy  oi* 
Hindostan. 

That  pordoR  watered  by  the  Sind^  or  Indus»  and  its  subsidiary 

Ctneama»  may  in  like  mamierbe  termed  Sindetic  Hindostan  ;  as  a  su]>- 
|)lemcnt  to  thin  division  may  be  cnn^^idcred  the  country  of  Sirhlodt  and 
gther  tracts  to  tiie  west  of  Gangetic  iiiiidostan. 

The  southern  part  is  cnrom^^assed  by  the  seai  except  on  the  north, 
where  the  river  Kistna  iu>d  it^  subsidiary  btreams  fhim  the  boundaiy. 
In  anddit  times  this  portion  was  styled  Ucccan»  a  native  term  imply- 
ing the  south.  But  the  Deccan  of  the  Hindoos  extended  twice  as  fai*  in 
a  nort?v':  lv  direction,  cvi^n  to  the  river  Kcrbudda;  so  that  it  would  in 
fact,  Wiih  the  (iangetic  and  Sindetic  divisiotis.  nearly  complete  the 
whole  of  Hindostan.  The  term  Deccan  is  thereibre  hei'e  used  for  the 
portion  to  the  south  of  the  Kistna. 

That  ponion  on  the  north  of  the  Kistna,  reaching  to  Gangetic  Hin- 
dostan on  the  north  and  east,  and  the  Sindetic  with  its  supplementary 
provinces  on  the  north  and  vssti  may  be  styled  interior  or  Central 
Hindostan*. 

In  tiiis  aimnt;;t.'mcnt  the  Canj^ctic  i>art  will  intkidc  licngal,  Bahar, 
Allahabad,  Oudc,  iVjjra,  mid  a  pait  of  Delhi  and  Agimcit:.  The  Sin- 
detic contains  Kattorei  Casbmiry  Cabul,  Candahar»  iabore,  Moultan, 
and  Sind^. 

The  central  division  represents  Guzerai  in  the  we^t,  with  Candeish, 
Berar,  Orinsa,  tlie  Sinari,  the  chief  part  of  Golconda»  V'isiapour» 
Duvvlatabad,  and  Conciu). 

The  southern  division  inthidts  a  small  portion  of  Colconda,  Mysore, 
the  extoittvc  region  called  in  modem  times  t!i«  Camittic,  with  MucUira, 
and  otlier  smaUer  districts,  the  western  coast  bcin^  called  thai  of  Mala- 
bar, and  the  eastern  that  of  Coit>mandel.  In  this  part  is  naturally 
iaciuded  the  island  ^f  C%  ylon. 

Political  Division  .   *    The  next  topic  to  be  roi.sidercd,  iu  a 
general  view  of  Hindosi^i,      iL-i  political  situulion  as  (iixidtu  aiaoiig 

•  If  s^Ietit"'^r  gco^mphers  had  the  privil'-;;*',  ti'.urpcd  bv  rr.ivrll' rs  and 
mariners,  of  inipGsu>ir  new  nanus  and  divisM  itii,  t!i'!  altf  vt:  pur'iu*  ns  mijL^ht 
hettyledin  native  umis  Caugcstan,  hiiiJ:  •..un,  svl-.ilj  lJri.c:»a  mi^ht  bccoit* 
iincd  to  the  si  iuharu  parr,  and  some  daVivv  wtrd  apt«li<d  to  the  miUtlle  or 
centrical  djvi:iioa. 
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various  powers.    Of  these  the  ElngUsh  is  at  present  preponderant,  not 
only  from  European  tacticst  but  from  an  actual  extent  of  territory  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  anjr  native  power.  To  our  fbnner  wide  poaata 
iions  in  Cai^tic  Hindoatan,  with  a  lan^  portion  of  the  eastern 

coast  from  below  the  cstnary  of  tlie  Kistna  to  the  Ijvke  of  Cliilka,  and 
^  the  detached  i^oveinmcnl  of  Madi'us,  h?vc  !)fcn  recently  added  exten- 
sive regionii  in  the  south  and  west  of  Mysore,  with  Scringapatam  the 
capital,  not  to  mention  Bombay,  and  other  detached  establishments. 
And  the  large  and  important  island  of  Ceylon  has  been  wrested  finm 
tiie  Dutch. 

Next  in  consc([ucnce  arc  theMarattastates^  duefiy  contained  in  the 
central  division  of  Hindoslan. 

The  Nizam,  or  Souhah  of  the  Deccan,  our  firm  ally,  has  consider- 
ably enlarged  his  tcrriior)*  in  tlic  south  at  the  expense  of  Tippoo ;  the 
central  part  of  whose  dominions,  except  Seringapatam,  is  subject  to  the 
taja  of  Mysore,  a  descendant  of  the  race  dethroned  by  Hyder,  an 
ttsuj-pcr. 

The  Britisli,  tlie  Marattaf,  and  the  Xizcini,  may  be  reganlcd  as  t!ie 
three  icaUir»K  jx^wci's,  to  whiclk  may  be  added  on  the  west,  or  oa  the 
Sindetic  divibion,  the  Seiks,  and  Zeniauu  Shah,  or  whatever  pnnc& 
holds  the  eastern  chvision  of  Persia. 

The  following  table,  extracted^  with  a  few  alterations,  from  Major 
Rev  tu Ti^  nu  Tiirnr,  will  oonvey  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  ideft 
of  Lhta  impoituut  topic. 

I.    BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

1.  Bengal  and  Bahar,  trith  the  Zemindary  of  Beasitl* 

2.  Nortliern  Sircars,  inchifJing  GuiUOOl'. 

•3.  Buira.  Mahal,  and  Dindig'ul.  • 
4.  jaghirc  in  ilu-  C.unatic.  , 

*j.  The  Calicutp  Palicaod,  and  Coorg^  countries. 

■ 

II.    BRITISH  ALLIES. 

1.  Azuph  DoM  Uli.  Oudc. 

2.  Mahomed  AUi-  Cmnatic. 

3.  Travaocore,  and  Cocbiu. 

III.   MASATTA  STATES. 

roosiA  MAaATTAi.  TaisvTAaxas. 

1.  Mb!v  a.  1.  Raja  of  Jyenagur. 

2.  Candei&h.  2   Joodpour. 

Part  of  Amednag^ur,  or  Dowlatabad.  3.  ...««...  Ovdipovir. 

4.  Visiapour.  *  4.  Narv.  ah. 

5.  Part  of  Guzci-at.  5.  Gohud. 

6  Agn.  6.  Part  of  Bundelcitnd. 

7  Agimere.  7.  Mahomed  Hyat.  Bopaltol. 

*  The  countries  thus  marked,  are  aequicittons  frsm  Tippoo  Sultan  under 

the  la.c  trv.'aty  ot  .Serinp;aj.a':im.  To  m  hk'h  must  now  he  added  Cf^rribt'i^e, 
Canara,  and  other  districts  ac(|uircdin  17^9.  See  RenneU'«  iyupplomeuiary 
Map!  datfd  5th  A^jnl,  1800 
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8.  Allahabad.  8.  Futty  Sing.  Amedabad. 

$.  Shanoor  or  Sanore,  Bancapour,  Dar-  9.  Gurry  Mutuklla,  hic.  &c. 

war,  &c.  sittuited  in  tht  Dooab,  or 

country  between  th«  Kiatna  and 

Toombudra  rivers. 

• 

•BEAR  MAAATTAt.  TttlBOTAKT.  * 

2.  Benr.  B^mbajee. 

3.  OmsA. 

IV.    NIZAM  ALLI|  SOUBAH  OF  THE  DKCCAIT, 

1.  Golconda.  6.  Cuddapali.  Cumrrrir!i  (nr  Com- 

2.  Aurungabad.  bam)  andOandkoica  (or  Gan^ 
S.  Bedcr.  jecotta.) 

4.  Paitof  Berar.  7.  Partof  Gnorv,  Adoni,8cCaiunil. 
3*  •••■«•  Adoaif  Rachore,  and  8.  Fart  of  the  Dooab. 

CanouL  [t).  Other  diatrtcts  acquired  la  ir99.] 

V.  SStKS< 

Lahore,  Moultan,  aud  the  western  jurts  of  Dcllii. 

As  the  other  great  power  chiefly  extends  over  Pterut*  and  may  be 
regarded  «s  lbteigD»  it  only  remains  lo  mention  the  small  states. 

1.  Successors  of  i^abeda  Cawn.  Sehaurunpour. 
3.  Jatt. 

3.  Fattan  Rohillas  Furruckabad. 

4.  Adjls^  Sint^.    Rewab,  8cc. 

5.  Biiiiclclcuud,  or  Bundela. 

6.  Liitie  Ballogiatan. 

To  which  may  no«r  be  added  the  rajA  of  Mysore. 

The  Biitbh  passesshms  prior  to  the  fidl  of  Tippoo,  1 799,  were  8up> 
potod  to  contain  197,496  square  British  miles,  being  about 60,000  more 

than  arc  comprised  in  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great-Britain  and  Ire- 
land: the  number  of  inhabitants  was  computed  at  10.')(K),000.  The 
acquisition  in  1799  proba'uly  adds  15,000  square  niiles,  and  the  popula- 
tion subject  to  Great  Britain  is  supposed  to  be  twelve  or  14,000,000*. 
The  net  revenue  exceeded  3,000,000  before  the  cessions  by  Tippoo  in 
1793,  computed  at  400,000/. ;  while  those  in  1799,  do  not  appear  much 
toexKed  half  that  sum.  This  great  i>o\ver  and  revenue  of  so  distant  a 
country,  maintained  in  the  midst  of  a  hi;j!:h!y  civilized  foreign  nation,  is 
perhaps  luiexamplcd  in  ancient  or  niodcin  times. 

The  Marattas  are  divided  into  iwy  states  or  empires,  tluit  nf  Poona 
or  the  western,  and  Berar  or  the  eastern;  each  ruled  bj  a  number  of 
chiefs  or  princes,  who  pay  a  nominal  oix^ienceto  the  paishwa,or  sove- 
reit^n.  An  account  of  the  Marattas  belongs  to  the  central  division  lif 
IFn  lostan.  The  Seiks,  a  new  rt'!i;;^iou>  sjct,  first  appcar-d  in  the  niid- 
djc  of  t!)e  sevcntc'cntli  cei»tury,  wvl  hare  t^radu-iUy  btroriic  I'urjnidablc 
to  tht:  neighbauiing  states.  '1  iie  Jals,  or  JcLu,  were  u  tribe  oi  i  loidooi, 
who,  about  a  centuiy  a^,  erected  a  state  around  the  capital  A;;r.u 

*  Sir  William  Jones  say^  3O,QO0fiO0,  U  no:  this  an  ortentalij»m  t 
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The  Afghans,  another  peculiar  peaplei  originated  firam  die  iaovDtluni 

between  Pci*sia  and  India. 

Before  closing  these  {general  roiisidcraiions  willi  regaiil  to  this  exten- 
sive country,  jt  may  be  proper  to  observe  th&t  tiie  niune  of  liitidostan 
has  been  con^ered  as  syfionimotes  with  the  emjiire  of  the  Great 
Mogiul.  But  the  power  of  the  Monguls,  which  oommenced  under 
Babcr,  15  18,  \vas  mn?;t  eminent  in  the  northern  parts,  the  Deccan,  or 
south  reniaiuiiip;'  \insn':thied  till  the  time  of  AuniDZcb,  16T8,  when 
tlmt  region,  with  winu  is  called  the  peninsula*,  a  few  mountainous 
and  inaccessible  tracts  only  accepted,  were  cither  vanquished  or  ren- 
dered tributary  to  the  throne  of  Delhif.  When  Auninzeb  died  in  170f« 
in  his  ninetieth  year,  the  Mongul  empire  hud  obtained  its  utmost  extent 
from  the  te  nth  to  the  thlrly-nfth  degree  of  latitude,  (about  1750  Bi  ifl^Ii 
miles;)  and  about  usnmch  in  Icnq^th  :  thereveiujp  Jxccedins^  ^2,O()i),00O 
sterility,  in  a  counti  y  where  prmisions  arc  about  foui-  times  am  cheap 
as  in  England.  The  number  of  Lis  subjects  may  be  computed  at  about 
60^000,000.  But  this  great  power  declined  so  rapidly,  that,  within  fifty 
years  after  his  death,  it  may  be  said  to  have  l>ecn  annihilated»  and  me 
empire  of  the  Great  Mnj^u!  has  vanished  from  modern  geography. 

Plan.  'i'jjc  p'au  to  he  pursued,  in  the  subsequent  brief  account 
of  Hindostan,  has  been  alx>vc  indicated  as  divided  into  four  parts  ;  the 
regions  on  tiie  Ganges,  those  on  the  Indus;  the  centrical  and  tlie 
southern.  In  three  of  Uiese  divisions  the  British  possesaiaos  are  power- 
ful, if  not  predominant ;  and  it  b  difikult  to  connect  the  political  with 
the  natural  jreo;^rapliy.  Doubts  may  justly  arise  whether  the  Uritish 
territories  ought  not  to  form  ascpai'ute  and  distinct  jxjrtion  in  a  perspi- 
cuous arrangement,  tills  being  another  of  the  peculiar  dilTiculties  which 
attend  the  geography  of  Hindostan.  But  as  the  grand  mass  of  the 
population  in  these  aetdements  consists  of  native  Hindoos,  and  the  tialu- 
ral  geogi-aphy  of  the  country  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  any  extraneous 
consideration,  it  still  seems  preferable  to  abitlv  by  the  division  already 
hiid  down.  If  indeed  the  polilieul  }jeo..;r  ])[iy  wei-c  pivfenxd,  in 
describing  this  vast  portion'of  Asia,  any  suc  h  arrangement  would  prove 
of  a  most  fleeting  ar^  tempoi-ary  complexion,  as  the  revoludons  aud 
vai'iations  are  so  frequent  and  nipid.  Hence  that  form  of  description 
must  be  chosen,  v.  hi  h,  resting  on  the  perpetual  foundatioDS  of  natare^ 
cannot  be  inju3"cd  or  obliterated  by  the  destinies  of  man. 

Tliese  considerutious  being  premised,  a  similar  rirr:!U9;emcnt  shall 
hei-e  be  followed  in  describing  Hindostan,  a  labyrinlii  of  eastern  geo- 
prapl.y,  with  that  uscd  in  delineating  Germany,  that  labyrinth  of 
iCuropean  geography.  A  general  view  of  the  wtiole  region  shall  be 
Ibllowvd  by  successive  cliaptcrs  on  each  of  the  above  divisions;  in  winch 
the  several  states,  chief  ctties»  and  otiier  geographical  topiob  shall  be 
biieily  iilusUaicd. 

•  Is  not  this  absnrd  term  of  ])et)inanls,  whidh  Major  Ecanel  justly  bUm«s, 

llcrivt  !  f:\iri  Gu  lir;c,  or  J^•  lu  Ctdix  ? 
t  KcmicU  s  Aititiuir,  page 
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"Namf.  the  nnti%  c  nnmc  of  this  celebrated  rnuntn'  is  said  to  be 
in  the  ancient  Sanscrit  lanp^uagc  Bha'-ata*.  That  of  Hindostan  seems  to 
have  been  im{x>setl  by  the  Persians,  and  derived,  hke  the  classical  name 
India,  &om  the  great  western  river,  iiith  the  Peraitn  termination  Tan^ 
or  Staih  wMch  signifies  a  country.  It  was  kmg;  Kno^,  as  already 
mentioDed,  by  the  name  of  the  empire  of  the  Great  MoguU  because  it 
was  then  subject  to  Monpul  emperors,  successors  of  Timur. 

Boi  NDARiEs.  Thispoitionof  Asia  extends  from  cape  Comarij 
called  by  navigators  Comorin,  in  the  south,  to  the  mountains  which 
form  the  northern  boundary  of  Caahmir;  that  u»  accawflng  to  themuBt 
ment  maps,  from  about  the  eighth  Id  about  the  thirty^filth  degree  o^ 
northern  latitude,  beini;  twenty-seven  degrees,  or  1620  geographical: 
miles,  nearly  equal  to  3  BOO  ]>riMsh.  The  northern  boundary  may  be 
yet  further  extended  to  the  liiudoo  Kvh,  and  mountains  fUmuDg  east 
and  west  on  the  north  of  the  province  of  KutLorc. 

From  the  river  Araba,  on  the  west  of  the  prorince  of  Sindi,  to  the 
mountains  which  divide  Bengal  from  Cassay  and  tlie  Btrmaii  doim« 
lUons,  that  is  from  about  the  sixty^ixth  to  the  ninety-second  degree  ot 
east  longitude  from  Greenwich,  there  arc  tvventy*six  degsces,  which  in 
the  latiiude  of  twenty-five  ilt-grcf-s,  constitute  a  breadth  of  more  than 
UOO  geographical  miles,  or  ioOO  iiritish.  Comparatively,  if  we 
exclude  ScandloaiiBf  the  Ibrmar  kingdom  of  Poland»  and  the  Russian 
empire,  the  extent  nay  be  cnmideredaBequaltothatof  the  remainder 
of  Europe. 

The  boundaries  are  marked  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  above 
mentioned.  On  the  west  towards  Pcrsir^,  other  ran^j^cs  and  deserts 
constitute  the  frontier  till  tlit:  aoulhcra  sepai-uaon  end  in  the  river  of 

•  Rennell.  xx.  from  Wllkins :  but  the  proper  native  term  WSpi  tO  tMMsdh'V 
jmta,  and  Uhnrat  w«s  tUc  first  king-    As.  Kcs.  i.  149. 
VOL.  It.  b  . 
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Araba.   The  other  houndaries  ire  nipplied  by  the  IndUn  oceani  woi 

Bay  of  Bengal,  where  the  eastern  extremity  is  limited  by  the  little 
river  Naaf,  and  those  mountains  which  divide  the  British  possessions 
from  Aracan,  Cassay,  and  Cashar.  The  nortlicm  boundary  j^nerally 
consists  of  the  southenii  ridges  of  the  Tibetan  Alps.  Go  the  north-east 
of  Bengal  a  nmilar  ridge  divides  Hmdoftan  from  the  miiallliefritoixof 
Asam,  which  seems  an  independent  atatC)  never  having  fiirmed  a 
portion  of  Hindostan,  of  dul^oiia  ooonectioQ  with  Tibei^  and  as  yet- 
unaubdiK-d  by  the  Birmans.* 

OaiGiNfAL  PoplTLATiOK.  The  orig;inal  population  may  be 
geiieiuily  considered  as  indigenous)  or  in  other  words  peculiar  to  the 
oouittiy.  Yet  m  10  extenatie  a  region,  and  anddst  the  great  cfiveraltf 
of  climate  and  situation,  the  native  race  presents  oonndenble  varieties) 
especially  as  beinjii^  fairer  in  the  northern  paita,  and  in  the  southern 
almost  or  wliolly  black,  but  without  the  negro  wool  or  featnres.f  Still 
(he  tin^*f  oi  ihc  women  and  superior  classes,  is  deep  olive,  with  some- 
times a  slight  and  agreeable  niixturc  of  the  i-uddy,  and  the  Hindoo 
iatm  and  featuics  may  be  said  to  approach  the  Persian  or  European 
Mandard.  The  sole  andent  conquests  of  Hindostan  having  proceeded 
from  the  north-west  and  west,  tliere  may  be  some  slight  admixture  of 
tlic  Pci-sians,  of  the  Greeks  f)f  Bactriana,  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  who 
appear  to  have  proceeded  tnini  Imaus,  and  to  have  held  a  considerable 
country  on  the  Indus,  being  the  Indo-Scyihx  of  antiquity.  Morfr 
lecently  Mahmud  of  Ghizni,  introduced  a  groupe  of  Mahometans  of 
various  origins.  The  PMans,  or  Afgans>  proceeded  from  the  mountains 
towards  Pcrsiat  being  asserted  to  be  a  tribe  of  Albanians  who  emigrated 
to  the  castwanl.f  The  Monguls  are  well  known  to  have  included 
many  Tatar  ^,  and  Mahometan  tribes  from  tiie  cast  of  the  Caspian. 
These,  w  iih  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  arc  i^cTierally  called  Moors. 

Progressive  Geocuaphy.  liic  progressive  geography  of 
Hindi wtan  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  victories  of  Alennder  tlie 
Great,  for  the  £ibles  concerning  Sesoetris  and  Bacchus  deserve  no 
attention  ;  and  though  the  Persians  appear  to  have  made  early  conquestSt 
and  to  have  possessed  no  small  knowledp^c  of  India,  yet  their  science 
was  lost  to  civilized  iluropo.  After  the  age  of  Alexander  many  Greek 

•  A  description  of  Asam  may  be  found  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Reieaichea,  page  in,  octavo  edit,  and  some  idea  ui  this  country  will  be  given 
in  the  accouiu  of  the  river  Bumnpooter,  which  will  follow  that  of  tba 
Ganges. 

t  zet  even  in  speaking  of  Bengal  Sir  William  Jones  terms  the  natives 
hheh.  He  layt*  As.  Res.  IV.  xxHL  chat  in  Hindostan  there  are  not  leai  than 

thirty  inillions  of /*/..•     British  i^ubjccts. 

4  The  Avgbains,  or  Atgaiis,  pretend  that  their  founder  removed  from  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  to  those  of  Candahar.  Colonel  Gaerber  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  Afghans  whom  he  found  near  Derhent,  were  deacendaats  <kf 
the  Albuni ;  and  Dr  Reineggt  contends  that  the  names  of  the  two  people  are 
in  fact  the  same.  The  Armenians  (says  he)  cannot  pronounce  the  letter  L. 
hi  the  middle  of  a  word*  but  call  the  Albans  Agvbans,  as  they  call  KalakS, 
Ka.ghak>,  Sec.  Ellis's  Momoir,  p.T;^t  6.  Sir  William  Jones,  As.  Res.  ii.  76, 
wannly  recommended  an  inquiry  into  the  itistor}  of  the  Afgans,  and  says  that 
their  baguage  resembles  the  Chaldaic.  It  sboidd  be  compand  witk  that  of 
the  othtr  Caucasian  tvibei. 
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and  Roman  authors,  particularly  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  Pliny,  hnvc  left 
infonnalion  concerning  tiic  state  ol  India.  One  of  the  most  ini][x>rtunt 
ancient  records  is  the  description  and  map  oi  Ptolemy,  but  tiicy  arc  so 
much  diatocted  at  to  cmbarrus  tJie  most  kuned  inquirer.  Tar  from 
icpresenting  iDdn  in  its  just  hnOf  as  stretchiDj;  ftr  to  the  aouth»  he 
dqjfnaes  the  ocean  to  flow  from  the  gulf  of  Cambayy  almost  in  a  line 
to  the  lake  of  Chilka,  thus  immersinj^  under  the  waves  a  third  j)art  of 
Hindostan.  At  the  same  time  he  assigns  to  the  island  of  Taprobaiia, 
or  CeyloHf  an  enonTK)us  and  fabulous  extent.  This,  tlie  most  singular 
cmHr  of  his  whole  system^  has  been  attempted  to  be  explained  by  M« 
Gosae]]iii»*  who  supposes  that  the  Taprobana  of  Plokmy  Is  theDeccaii» 
or  southm  pait  of  Hindostan,  from  Surat  to  Cape  ComoriOy  a  strait 
being  supposed  to  pass  from  the  gulf  of  Cambay  to  tlie  easteni  shore 
of  Orissa;  and  he  infere  that  sonic  of  the  ancients  believed  in  this 
strait.  The  idea  is  in?^enious,  and  ably  illustrated,  yet  is  for  from 
being  satisfactory.  1.  Ptuiexny  's  map  ui  Tuprobaiia  is  a  tolerably  just 
representation  of  Ceylon ;  and  the  numerous  islands  which  he  places 
near  it  are  the  Maldives;  which,  in  a  fair  acceptation  of  his  senscy 
must  have  been  much  further  to  the  north,  to  have  corresponded  with 
Gossellin*s  opinion.  The  Ganges  of  Tnprobana  is  the  Mo^vil  Ganji;a  of 
Ceylon  :  the  Soana,  in  the  west,  may  also  have  a  corresponding:  modern 
name,  but  cunnol  be  tiie  hoan  wiiich  runs  to  the  cast  inlu  the  great 
Ganges.  3.  Taprobana  is  thinly  peopled  with  a  few  tribes,  unknown 
in  ancient  descriptions  of  India ;  and  the  whole  form,  and  central  ridge 
of  mountains  htar  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  Deccan,  but  on  the 
contrary  approximate  nearly  to  those  of  Ceylon.  3.  The  lonp;  stinit 
^  mentioned  by  Cossellin  is  unknown  in  the  map  of  Ptolemy,  which  on 
the  contrary  rather  justly  represents  the  sea  between  the  coast  ofCoro- 
mandd  and  Ceylon,  and  his  isle  of  Cory  seems  to  be  that  now  corruptly 
called  Cow  island :  on  the  contiaiy  asking  strait  must  have  been  ncces* 
aary,  if  Ptolemy  had  intended  the  Deccan^  which  »  far  wider  in  the 
north,  than  in  the  sontli ;  t'  :  s  TaprOliana  is  represented  narrower, 
like  Ceylon.  4.  The  Coimnana  oi  Pl(4cmy  seems  palpably  to  represent 
Cape  Comari,  or  Comorin,  and  Uiat  geographer  justly  adclh  tliat  it  is  an 
rdCimne  promontory  :  in  like  manner  other  rivers,  regions,  towns,  fcc. 
may  be  traced  in  Ptolemy's  India,  which  really  belonged  to  the  Deocan» 
though  the  latitudes  be  voy  erroneous. 

Upon  tlie  \vhf)le  it  seems  evident  that  Ptolemy  has  been  misled  in 
his  delineation  of  India,  by  information  so  i^rossiy  fallacious  as  cannot 
be  easily  accounted  for ;  but  the  candid  apology  of  an  able  judge  ought 
not  to  be  omitted,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  greatest  error  of  th^ 
frther  of  geographical  precision.t  We  ought  to  reflect  that  Ptole- 
my*s  ideas  weix:  collected  from  the  people  who  sailed  along  the  coaat» 
and  who  desriibcd  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  without  i-e'-f.rd  to 
what  liiy  beyond  it:  and  moi-eovcr  made  use  of  too  Mide  a  scale  ;  as 
commonly  happens  when  the  sphere  of  knowledge  is  conOncd,  and  the 
geographer  works  ad  libitum^  from  the  coast  towards  the  interior  of  an 
unknown  continent.  Whoever  consults  Ptolemy's  map  of  India  should 
cany  these  ideas  m  hts  mind :  that  the  construction  of  it  is  founded  on 

*  Geographic  des  Ci«€«  Attai>sce«  page  133.      f  ReimeU«24L 
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three  lines  ;  one  of  which  is  that  of  the  wliolc  coast,  from  the  gtilf  of 
CamL»,^\  roimti  to  tiie  Gunj^^cs  ;  u  hccoikI,  tlic  roni  s(  <A  Uic  Indus,  and 
the  guiib  ui  Culch  aod  Cambay  i  and  the  Uiiriif  tiic  comnQ(Hi  ruad. 
from  theTanjab  to  the  nMuths  cf  the  Ganges.  The  objects  withn 
tlicae  liiMss  iwve  a  idadvedependanoe  on  each  line  fwfiectifdf  ;  and 
are  invariablf  placed  at  too  ^reat  a  distance  wiClun  them :  it  tbuidcpa 
happens  that  an  object  which  sliouklhave  orrnpir.d  a  place  near  one  of 
the  iifiefv  is  tiinist  toM  nrds  the  middle  of  liie  n»a.p  ;  and  this  Ix-'ing  a 
gcuerai  case^  places  on  opiK}biie  ^dcs  of  India  art  crowded  tugetiier,  at 
Ai'cot  and  Sagur  (^ghtda)  are.  At  Die  saiae  tivie  the  cencnd  poita 
are  wholly  omkfted;  as  bdogm  icalky  lUriuoraw.'*  Oiir  learned  ^jeo* 
gmpher  doea  not  however  exfdain  how  PtaleoBy*a  »ep  of  Ceylon  ba|»* 
pened  to  represent  that  island  five  times  too  lar^e.  A  similar  instance 
indeed  occurs  in  liishop  Leslie's  map  of  hcoUaiid,  in  which  tlic  isli  of 
Hirta,  or  St.  Kilda,  is  represented  as  three  times  as  large  as  Mull;  and 
perhaps  the  extent  of  'i'aprohuna  was  in  like  luaiiner  swcUed  from  iti 
celebritjr ;  or  drawn  by  aoaae  mariner,  and  feliowod  by  Ptetony  m  hit 
deacription  without  observing  the  aise  of  tlie  scale. 

However  this  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  D*.\nvillc,  in  his  large 
map  of  the  world  as  Jinowii  to  the  ancients,  )  763,  has  in  j^cneral  as<?iti;n* 
ed  the  names  j^iv.n  by  I'lolemy  to  ihcir  just  i>ositions,  tiioiigh  (iossellin 
correct  witii  gi-uui  justice  tliut  ublc  geognphcn's  d<:iincauon  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges.  It  would  be  foreign  to  tlie  preaent  puipoae  li 
enter  into  any  detail ;  hot  a  few  names  of  rivers  may  beindteated. 

After  the  Indus  the  rivers  delineated  by  l^olcmy  on  the  western 
coast  are  the  Mophides*  the  Namadiis,  followed  by  a  lai'gt?  river  with  a 
Delta  called  tht-  Nami^iinti,  which  is  succeeded  by  two  small  streams, 
the  Pi»eudustouius  and  the  Bai  is.  It  is  well  kiiuwii  tiiai  ik>  river  oi  any 
length  flows  to  the  west,  after  passing  the  Taptee  of  Sumfi)  but  mmgiu 
tors  unacquainted  with  the  intsrior  may  easily  havie  mistaken  creeks  for 
estuaries ;  and  D'Anville  supposes  that  Bans,  the  m(.st  southeni,  is  in 
the  neighbourhfx>d  of  Goa.  It  is  however  to  l>e  wished  that  a  map  of 
ancient  India  were  constnicted  from  PtoU  nn ,  and  other  authorities, 
appliecl  to  the  recent  information  conuiined  in  Major  Rcnneirs  excel- 
lent map.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  bow  D'Anville  came  to  ddineslit 
a  fidse  Ganges,  in  the  centM  of  Che  eastern  coait,  instead  of  the  Mand% 
or  the  Tyndis  of  Ptolemy  ? 

This  celebrated  country  received  little  further  ilhistnition  till  the 
sixth  rentiiry,  u  hen  the  intelligence  of  t  osnias  is  of  no  consequence, 
except  as  it  elucidates  the  Persian  irallic  with  li.dia.  ^>onie  materials 
may  also  be  derived  from  tlie  accounts  of  the  Maiiometan  travellers,  in 
the  ninth  century  \  and  the  oriental  worits  of  |,^o|^raphy ;  nor  was  tht 
great  linglish  king,  Alfixd,  incurious  concerning  ttiis  celebrated  re* 
gion.*  Marco  Polo,  the  lather  of  eastern  ^eo^rapy,  as  known  to 
Europeans,  was  ibUowed  by  other  travetlers ;  and  at  length  the  Por< 

*  The  Saxon  chronicle,  and  othtr  English  writars  mendon  that  Saidielm 
Plshflp  of  Shirebiim  carried  a  present  fr<mi  Altred  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Tho^ 

mas  in  Iiniia,  atjH  rcturued  in  satcty  wirh  sorrc  curiosities,  from  the  coiitury. 
This  '1  hotr.us  wit.^  nut  the  Apo&de  but  wmc  Nestoriau  mi^feionar)  ;  and  his 
Shrine  is  at  Melapour,  near  Madras,  on  the  cassc  of  Coromftndel.  Alfred  little 
foresaw  that  an  English  settlement  was  to  Include  this  holy  grosnd. 
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tugueae  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  gradually  led  the  -wny  to 
the  precision  of  modern  knowledge ;  to  niuch  a  recent  gcograpiicr, 
Major  iUoDeU»  liai  coBtifcuted  with  great  sooGesa,  aod  deserved  txfe* 

HisTOBT.  The  hiatoiy  a€  Hindostan  is  a  most  obecure  and 
embroiled  subject,  as  either  no  native  chronicler  wrw  wr'tten,  or  thej' 
Were  destroyed  by  the  Bramins,  anxious  lo  olilitfratc  tin  im-mnn-  of 
ibrnier  and  happier  ages,  when  their  moitimate  power  was  not  estab- 
lished. Sir  Williaai  Jbocs,  aod  Anqiielil  do  Pftrron,  havebestowed 
aooae  attentioD  m  tfaia  aubject ;  but  their  ioveatigatioiia  are  more  Inter-- 
trting  to  die  antiquary  than  to  tihe  general  reader.*  Tlie  native  tradi* 
tions  seem  to  describe  the  nothern  pnrt  of  Hindostan  as  subject  to  one 
Raja,  or  Sovereign  ;  which  is  little  propabic,  as  the  most  ancient  extra- 
neous accmints  represent  this  wide  country  divided,  as  waste  be  expect- 
ed, iJiLo  many  monarchies.  By  all  accounts  however  the  Deccan,  or 
aomhewi  part,  wat  aobject  to  •  ^atinct  emperor^  even  to  modem  thnea. 
Mtjot  Renneli  observes  that  Peivhta*s  history  of  the  Deccan  opens  to 
om*  view  the  knowledg^e  of  an  empire  that  has  scarcely  been  heard  of 
in  Europe.  "  Its  cmperore  of  the  Bahmineah  dynasty,  (which  com- 
menced with  Hassan  Caco,  A.D,  1347,)  ^^pi't-ar  to  have  exceeded  in 
power  and  splendor  those  oi  Dcihi,  even  at  the  most  Bourishing  pe<- 
rioda  of  their  hiatory.  The  aeal  of  government  was  at  Calber^,  which 
was  centrical  to  the  great  |iody  of  &e  empire*  and  is  at  this  day  a  ocm- 
aideiable  dty.  LHce  other  overgrown  empires  it  fell  to  pieces  with  ita 
own  wei«^ht  :  and  out  of  it  were  formerl  finir  potent  kingdoms,  tin<1er 
the  names  of  V^isiapour,  (proi>er!y  Tki:iponr"),  Golconda,  Berar,  and 
Amednaguri  of  whose  particular  limits  and  inferior  members  we  are 
not  well  infonoed.  Each  of  theae  aubaisted  with  a  ooniiderable  degree 
«f  pQiwer  UBtU  the  Mogul  CQaqoest  s  and  the  tmi  ftrst,  as  we  have 
aeen  above,  pwwiul  their  ind^eodency  until  the  time  of  Auning^ 
■eb.''t 

Chroxology.  The  Hindoo  chroiiMlo:';)  ,  publishcrl  by  Anqnelil 
du  Pcirori,  is  that  of  the  Ragias,  liajas,  or  sovereigns  of  Bengal  ;  and 
the  most  remarkable  facts  are  repeated  invasions  by  tlie  Persians,  one 
of  them  supposed  to  be  fourteen  cantories  before  the  christian  enu 
Thu  kingdom^of  Bengal  seems  to  have  incliidtd  almost  the  whole  of 
Gangetic  Hindostan,  being  perhaps  that  of  the  Prasii,or  Gangarida  of 
classical  autlioi-s.  Bui  the  names  and  extent  of  the  early  kingdoms  of 
Hindostan  arc  little  known  or  investij^ated,  antl  ito  cixdit  can  he  lent  to 
the  fabulous  ix>enis,tale%  and  traditions,  which  represent  li;is  immense 
country  as  subject  to  one  sovereign,  an  event  which  probably  never  oc- 
curred, till  the  retgn  tif  Auiungaseb,  and  may  probably  never  again  liap* 
pen* 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  vol  ii.  and  llcraoulli's  collection  concerning  L\Jia» 
JBeriin,  1786, 4to  totot  ti.  (not  BemoidUi,  as  Dr.  Roberuon  always  speUa  the 
name  ) 

t  Rcnnell.  Ixjcix. 

\  Alexander  found  two  or  three  kingdoms  in  the  Panjab,  and  the  great 

Pf  r'l  .  had  only  an  army  u{  %-tXh'ii.  The  Arabic  iravellcrs  in  the  9ih  century 
mention  the  Baikaru,  \\\c  nms  ]  ^'  >  rf\;l  prince  \r.  Innii  b>  ?l;  he  oriental  ac- 
coiint$,  in  Guzent.  lit  is  the  Lfibuf  oi  ALuacUa,  who  cxieuti^  luh  douuit^ 
MS  to  Chaobalic,  or  China. 
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Historical  Epochs.  The  Hindoo  cpor!i«!  consisting  of  mil- 
lions of  years,  and  other  fahulfnis  circumstances,  have  lutlicito  attracted 
Tooix  attention  tlian  a  clear  uii-uugement  ul  the  Hindoo  sovereigoticsy 
and  an  account  of  the  most  authentic  facts  that  can  be  recoTend  oon- 
cerning  them.  While  these  chronologies  differ  bf  one  or  two  thousand 
years  concerning  the  incarnation  of  Buddlia,  we  ma^  jud^c  of  their  ex- 
actness in  less  important  events.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
cliiWrcn  of  the  sun  and  moon,  who  rcii'^ned  at  Aiuih  and  Vitora  ;  or 
the  new  dynasty  oi  JVIagadha)  or  iiahar.  i  iic  scvuil)  -i>ix  ^iiaccs,  who 
are  said  to  have  reigned  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  mnety-oine 
yearsin  Avabbriti^a  town  of  the  Dacshin^or  south,  which  we  oommonly 
call  Deccan,  are  slightly  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Jones,  who,  witli 
all  his  leamini;  and  talents,  appears  to  be  bewildered  in  the  mist  of  San- 
scrit mythological  history. 

Suffice  it  to  observe  thuL  the  liiiidoos  never  seem  to  have  Ixjusled 
of  one  native  hialoriany  and  the  best  materials  are  derived  finom  Persian 
memoirs  ;  from  which  Fcrishta,  himself  a  Persian*  compiled  his  histo- 
ries of  Hindostan  towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Indeed  in  the  whole  complex  maze  of  Hindoo  literature  thcix;  is  a  strik- 
ing dehcieucy  of  good  sense.*  The  more  we  ai  e  acquainted  wiiii  In- 
dian philosophy,  tLe  less  veneration  we  entertain ;  and  are  led  to  infer 
.  that  the  admiration  of  the  ancients  waa  rather  excited  by  the  singularity 
than  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Brahmans.  The  heat,  and  other  peculiar 
cirnnnstances  of  the  climule  have  confessedly  a  degrading  influence 
on  the  uiiud,  which  instead  of  bearing  solid  hiiits  here  shoots  into  fan- 
tastic ilowei-s.  The  jxjlitical  institutions  must  iiuve  been  originaUy  l)ad, 
as  the  gi^  mass  of  the  people  was  oppressed  by  one  or  two  privileged 
casts,  whence  the  dispirited  natives  were  conquered  by  evety  invader. 
And  the  absurd  philosophy  of  the  Brahmans,  fiir  that  plulosophy  must 
be  a!)Hurd  wliich  delights  in  mythological  di-eams,  the  most  fanatical 
praclices,aiid  comnion  suicide  ;  whirh  may  be  said  to  cnish  all  genius 
or  exertion  by  tiie  oppressive  chains  oi  cast,  uaiaiowaio  nature  and  pro- 
vidences which  has  never  in  peace  or  war  produced  one  man  diatin- 

In  the  tenth  century  MsSMludi  describes  HindostUI  ai  divided  into  foik> 

kingdoms:  1.  On  the  Indus,  cap'r-.i!  Mouhnn  ;  2.  Canoge  on  the  Gang?  s, 
perhaps  inckiding  Bengal  on  the  cast :  J.  Cashmir  :  4.  Gu/-cnit,  tht  s»uvc- 
retgnof  which  hie  calls  the  Balhara.  He  had  himself  visited  the  country. 
Roberts.  22i. 

It  leems  clear  that  Hindostan,  like  other  countries,  became  gradually  re- 
duced to  fewer  aovereignties :  and  the  tales  of  the  Braimnt,  or  Femhta,  a 

modern  author,  can  never  overturn  th<.&c  faciei. 

Add  the  rtccnt  dbcovcry  of  the  kingdom  of  Camada,  in  the  south  ;  of 
which  the  capital  was  Bijanas:ur  (View  of  the  Deccan  1791,  and  RenneU*a 
last  memoir).  Scaljj^cr  dc  Stibtih  ru mions  that  the  dian>ond  was  found  fif- 
teen days  jotumey  beyond  this  city,  in  Uie  mountain  of  Ahingar :  this  implies 
Golconda. 

*  Mr.  Bentley  observeSt  As.  Ret.  v.  315.  that  the  Hindoo  eras  and  dates 
arc  all  blt-ndcd  together  into  one  mass  of  ahsunlity  and  coniradicthm.  A  cu- 
rious instance  of  this  appears  with  regard  to  the  ct:lebraied  temples  of  Ehurat 
and  the  singidar  fortress  of  Deo^hir,  or  Dowlatabad,  formed  on  a  high  conic 

rod.  ;  for  the  r»lahonu  ♦.111' ,  ;-i  u  <■  Europcanii  regard  as  ra'.hi-r  extrava- 
gant in  chronology,  say  that  they  m  ere  erected  90U  >  cars  ago  ;  while  the  Bra- 
mius  a^m  that  they  hare  stood  not  Ic^s  than  7QVi  }  cars  !  As« Jlea.  vi. 
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gyiahed  hj  superemlnent  talents;  such  philosophy  must  be  conridend 

aa  &r  Inferior  to  the  plain  good  sc  nse  even  of  some  other  Aftlatic  na* 
tions.  In  short  the  history  of  Hindostan  has  only  to  be  contrasted 
with  that  of  Chill n,  to  evince  the  superiority  of  practical  good  sense 
over  theoretic  wisdom  and  philosophy,  which  arc  often  mere  liotbeda 
of  new  eccentricities  and  foUies.  And  though  mankind  have  in  all  ages 
^roodered  at  the  anigtdarities  of  the  Indian  sophiatsy  yti  not  one  general 
precept  of  wisdom,  not  one  rule  fiyrthe  conduct  of  life,  not  one  discovery 
generally  useful  'o  mankind,  can  he  traced  to  that  ccleljrated  and  mi- 
serable countr\s  ^^  here  passive  millions  drag  a  feeble  existence  under 
the  iron  rod  of  a  few  crafty  casts,  amidst  a  climate  and  a  boil  almost 
paradisaical,  and  where  it  seemed  tmpc^siblc  for  human  malignity  to 
have  introduced  general  degradation  and  distress.* 

As  there  is  thus  no  native  htstoty,  and  we  knoir  little  more  from 
their  traditions,  tlmn  that  the  empire  of  Hindostan  proper  in  the  north 
was  distinct  from  lint  of  Ueccan  in  the  south,  wc  must  be  contented 
with  the  epochs  derived  from  foreign  records. 

1.  The  invasion  by  Alexander  the  Great}  who  found  western  India 
divided  among  numerous  potentates,  though  he  advanced  little  fiirCher 
than  Lahore.  If  even  the  northern  half  of  f  lindostan  had  been  subject 
to  one  sovereign,  as  fabled  in  the  native  tales,  the  circumstanoea  woukl 
have  been  clear  and  apparent. 

2.  At  a  long  interval  appears  the  conquest  of  the  nortb-westem  part 
by  Mahmoud  of  Ghizni,  A.  D.  1000. 

3.  The  dynasty  of  the  Patan,  or  Afghan  emperors  begins  with 
Cuttub,  A.  D.  1205,  and  ends  with  Mahmoud  III,  1393. 

4.  The  Great  Moguls,  or  Mongid  I'mperors  bcj^in  with  Baber, 
1525  i  and  continued,  with  a  short  intenuption,  by  the  Fatans  to  Sbah 
Aulum,  1760. 

The  invasion  by  Timur,  and  at  a  distant  interval  that  by  Nadir,  als(» 
Ibrm  remarkable  epochs  in  the  history  of  this  passive  country.  The 

latter  may  be  said  to  have  virtually  dissolved  the  Mogul  empire.  The 
Portugtiese  settlements  were  followed  by  those  of  the  Dutch.  The 
French  power  beran  to  piedoniinatc  in  1749,  but  speedily  closed  in 
1761,  with  the  loss  of  their  principal  settlement,  Pondic hen  y.  As  mer- 
chants the  English  had  long  held  small  settlements  in  Htndostan,but  the 
expedition  into  Tanjore,  1 749,  was  the  first  enterprize  against  a  native 
prince.  Other  contests  followed  concerning  Arcot  in  the  kingdom  of 
Camada»  or  what  we  call  the  Camatic.  In  1 746  the  fort  of  Calcuttat 

•  A  writer  ia  the  Asiatic  Researches  (vi.  163.),  after  observing  that  the 
worship  of  Boodha  extended  «ver  all  HIndottaiit  and  was  not  rooted  oat  ia 

tlic  Deccan,  till  aljou:  the  twelfth  centufy  by  the  Bramtns,  who  arc-  the  real 
heretics,  and  far  from  introducing  any  reformation  have  increased  all  the  ab- 
adkditiet  and  puerilities  a  tboiMand  fold,  proceeds  to  give  the  following  jast 
character  of  those  visionary  soph  •>  s.  "  No  useful  science  have  the  Brahmens 
diiTused  amnnp^  their  follow.^ is  ;  I  ,tory  the,  h:\v  -  fotally  abolished;  nioraliry 
they  have  depressed  tu  'lie  atiuoac ;  and  the  lii^ui;/  and  power  of  the  altar 
they  have  etected  on  the  ruins  of  the  state,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject. 
Even  the  laws  attributed  to  Mcnn,  which,  innlcr  the  form  in  use  among  tJtc 
fiurmas,  are  not  ill  suited  for  tlic  purpose  of  au  absolute  tncnarch},  under  th« 
hands  of  the  Brahment  have  become  the  rnont  abominabU  and  degrading  tys* 
tern  of  oppttMiofli  ever  hivented  b/  the  cnti  of  designing  men.** 
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ttir  cbieP  aatdcmsntiO  Bengal,  was  taken  by  the  nabob,  and  maajr  <^ 

our  bmve  countrymen  perished  in  a  shocking  manner,  from  being  con- 
fined in  a  small  chatnher.  The  battle  of  Plassy,  fought  in  June,  1757, 
kid  the  fimndatiou  ol  inc  hub^cqucui  power  ui  iiriuiii.  Loixi  CHve, 
goveinorof  Bengal,  1 765,  (teincd  a  grant  fraia  the  nominal  Mogul 
af  Beocal,  Bahar,  and  pait  of  OiiflM,  on  condituHi  of  an  annual  tribute. 
Soon  aner  the  EngUsh  were  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Hyder  AlJi,  a 
soldier  of  fortune  who  had  (iethroned  the  lineal  soverciq^n  of  Maj'ssur, 
or  Mvsore,  and  extended  ins  concjuests  to  the  adjacent  territories.  Some 
Qonliict:»  followed  on  the  conhoes  of  Camada  and  Mysore ;  but  tlie 
event  waa  little  advantageous  to  ekher  party.  Hyder  dying  in  I78S 
was  bucceededbf  Us  son  Tippoo,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  prince  of 
inferior  abilities,  and  expiated  his  ill-arranged  plana  by  bia  dentb,  and 
liie  partition  of  his  territories,  in  1799. 

The  Benjpi  provinces  have  been  in  our  possession  since  1765;  and 
Benares  added  in  1775.  This  portion  might  constitute  a  consider- 
able kingdom,  and  is  suffidentlf  compact,  and  aecofa  by  natural 
advantages,  independoit  of  a  formidable  force.  The  Sircars,  or 
detached  provinces,  partly  belong  to  Golconda,  and  partly  to  Orissa, 
forming  a  long  narrow  slip  of  country  from  twenty  to  seventy-five  miles 
wide,  but  about  three  hundred  and  lifty  in  length.  The  word  Sircar 
is  almost  synonymous  with  an  English  county,  implying  a  division  of 
ft  Souba»  or  grout  fnovinoe;  and  these  detached  Sircan^  or  oountieSf 
heing  to  the  north  of  Madras,  on  which  they  are  dependent,  are 
commonly  styled  the  Northern  Sircai-s*.  In  17o4  they  were  acquired 
by  the  French ;  and  conquered  by  the  EngUah  under  Colonel  Ciive  in 
iii  1759. 

The  EngUsh  settled  at  Madras  aljoutthc  year  1640;  and  tlieir  tcrri* 
lory  here  extends  about  a  hundred  and  eight  British  miles  along  the 
slion:,  and  forty-seven  in  bi*cadth,  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Caraada.  The  recent  and  extensive  acquisitions  in  the  south  haiva 
been  already  mentioned. 

Nor  among  the  modem  historical  epochs  of  Hindostan  mu:»t  the 
cel^rated  battle  of  Pamiiput,  not  fkr  to  the  north-west  of  Delhi,  be 
omitted,  vhicfa  was  fiiught  in  1761,  between  the  Mahometans  under 
Ahdolla  king:  <  f  C  \mdahar,  and  the  Man^tas,  in  which  die  latter  wei^ 
defeated :  the  Mahometans  were  computed  at  150^000,  and  the  Ma* 
Kittas  at  200,000. 

^Va'cij'Int  Monuments.  The'ancient  monuments  of  Hindostau 
are  very  numerous,  and  of  N-aiious  descripdons,  exclusive  of  the 
tombs  and  other  edifices  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors.  Some  of  the 
most  i^emarkaUe  are  excavated  temples,  statues,  relievos,  tec.  in  an 
island  near  Bombay  ;  most  Tn:ii^nificent  and  extensive  are  neir 

the  town  of  Eliora,  about  iwo  hundred  miles  lo  the  east  of  Hombayf. 
'i'he  latter  are  minutely  described  an4  illuslraled  witij  plates  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
The  idols  represented  seem  deariy  to  belong  to  the  present  mytlwlogy 
of  Hindostan  ;  but  at  what  period  these  edifices  Were  modelled,  whether 
three  hundred  or  tliree  thousand  years  agoy  must  be  left  in  the  dark« 

•  Rcanell,  atxxiv.  f  A».  lies.  voL  i.  and  vi. 
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r)v%^  of  Hindoo  rhrf)nolog^'.  Several  ancient'grsmts  of  land,  some  coins, 
and  seals,  iiavc  ai^o  been  found.  Yet  all  these  remains  little  con'es- 
pond  with  tlie  exaggerated  ideas  entetHuned  concerning  the  early  civi- 
lizatioii  of  this  renowned  country:  while  die  Egyptian  pyramtda^ 
teinples,  and  obefiskB,  strongly  confinn  the  accounts  preserved  by  the 
ancient  historians. 

Mythology.  Though  the  niytliology  of  tlie  Hindoos  may 
pretend  to  great  antiquity,  yet  their  present  form  of  religion  is  suppof  ed 
to  vary  considerably  fix>m  the  ancient.  It  is  itifened  tJiat  while  lite 
religion  of  Boodha,  still  retained  by  the  Birmans  and  other  adjacent 
nations,  was  the  real  ancient  system  of  HindOstan,  the  anfiil  Bramins 
have  introduced  many  innovations,  in  order  lo  increase  their  own 
power  and  influence.  Sir  William  Jonts  :md  other  intcllif^ent  authora 
on  the  subject,  are  decidedly  of  this  opniion,  and  c;iu!ion  us  jiot  to 
confound  the  ancient  Brahmins  with  the  modem  Bramins.  Tiie  chief 
modern  deities  are  Brahma,  Vishna,  and  Shiva,  or  the  creator,  pre- 
server, and  destroyer;  while  Boohda  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
object  of  veneration  in  fonner  periods.  The  mythology  of  Hindostan 
has  been  ably  ilhistrated  by  Monsieur  Roger,  chaplain  of  the  Dutch 
iactory  at  Pooiitai,  on  the  coast  of  Coroinandel,  in  his  curious  book 
entitled  La  Forte  ouveric^  and  in  more  recent  times  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  other  able  inquirers.  In  a  system  so  fujl  of  imagination  it 
Is  no  wonder  that  the  analyses  are  sometimes  discordant,  but  it  appears 
that  the  ialmc  rests  on  that  almost  universal  system  of  the  east,  the 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Creator  too  inc<ral)le  and  suWime  for  human  adora- 
tion, which  is  therefore  addressed  to  inferior,  hut  gn  at  and  powerful 
divinities.  The  names  and  attributes  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  lor 
the  voluptuous  Huidoos  delight  !n  female  divinities,  are  very  numerous, 
and  as  human  wants  and  ideas  are  almost  universally  the  same,  cor- 
respond in  many  instances  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  polytheism^ 

Rkligion.  The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  aitfiilly  interwoven 
with  the  common  offices  of  life;  aud  the  diflertnt  casts  are  supposed 
to  originate  from  Brahma,  tlie  immeciiale  agent  of  creation  uiuler  the 
supreme  power,  in  the  following  manner. 

The  Brahminy  fh>m  the  mouth  (wisdom):  To  pray,  to  read,  to 
Instruct. 

The  Chfhterre^  from  the  arms  (strength):  To  draw  the  bow,  to 
fight,  to  govern. 

The  Bicfy  from  the  belly,  or  thighs  (nourishment):  To  provide  the 
necessaries  of  life  by  ^riculture  and  traffic. 
The  Soodery  from  tlie  feet  (subjection) :  To  tobour,  to  servef. 
The  ancients  sometimes  enlarged  the  number  of  these  casts,  or 

perpetual  orders  of  men,  by  an  erroneous  subdivision  of  two  or  more,  yet 
it  is  impossible  to  read  their  accounts  without  perceiving  that  ti  e  ca:  t«% 
themselves  existed  from  time  immemorial,  but  tviih  (nic  important 
variation,  l  or  it  would  appear  that  in  ancient  times  the  Braliinins, 
like  the  priests,  or  monks,  of  Ava,  Siam,  and  other  states,  which  sliU 

*  In  Sonnerat's  decorated  pttbKcation  good  repre«e»tstiou«  wiU  be  foi|^  of 

the  cliief  Hinjrn  divinities. 

1  Robert  sou's  Diiquiwtioni  p.  338. 

YOL.  IJfc  .  C  C  ■* 
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Ibllow  tTie  tvorship  of  ttoodh,  were  nbt  hereditir)r»'6r  a  dlstmct  levitical 
tribe,  hut  that  any  member  of  the  other  casts  might  enter  into  this 
order,  which  was  of  course  deemed  inferior  to  the  cliicf  secular,  or 
military  cast.  At  preseiit  the  meanest  Bram'm  will  uot  conciesceitd  to 
eat  with  his  tovereign.  Setting  the  ridiculotii  wii  fiiticiful  taleft  of  this 
ioteraated  tribe  wholly  out  of  the  question^  it  wouU  a^ipear  'that)  ul  dii 
usual  circle  of  human  affairs,  a  contest  liad  arisen  betVveen  the  regal  and 
ecclesiastic  powers.  The  latter,  instead  of  being  subdued  as  in  China, 
aJid  Japan,  acquired  ihe  bUiKrriority,  as  in  i'ilK't.  But  in  irmdnstan, 
from  a  most  refined  and  cunning  iJoIicy,  the  prieslliood  asserted  ilip 
divine  inatituUoo  of  the  several  castS)  and*  as  was  natural,  ptxxiounccd 
Iheir  own  to  be  the  sapremei  and  ixissessed  of  innate  and  hereditatj 
sanctity.  It  seems  to  be  allowed  that  fioodh  was  a  deified  philosopher; 
and  it  is  probable  tliat  Umljiiia  w-is  tin-  sophist  who  invented  the  new 
casts,  and  was  not  only  tlc;lKd,  bui  i-kiced  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
gods,  by  ihe  ^ratciul  prie;>Ltiuud)  tiie  i>oIe  directors  ui  liic  nauoual 
ibythology. 

However  this  be»  the  religions  tenets  of  the  Hindoos  are  so  artfuttf 

and  closely  interwoven  with  their  .esdstencei  that  they  are  as  distincti 
arid  peculiar  a  people  as  the  Jews,  and  their  con\'ersion  to  Christianity 
seems  even  more  hojulcsr^.  If  the  Zingari,  or  Gipbcys  be,  as  is  now 
credited,  Pariurs  oi  the  meanest  Hindoo  clasS)  who  (led  from  Llie 
cruelties  of  Timurf  we  may  jwdge  fi'oni  the  state  of  that  singular 
tribe»  in  tiie  various  countries  of  £uit»pe)  for  these  four  centuries*  that 
if  tiie  Hindoos  themselves  sliould  be  scattered}  they  would  remain^  like 
the  Jews,  a  marked  and  peculiar  people. 

GovKRNMK.VT.  Hiudostau  is  now  divirled  into  mmiy  p^vem- 
rhents,  liie  form  of  which  must  be  considered  m  ucscrilnng  tiie  scvei-al 
states.  Suffice  it  here  to  observei  that  though  the  Brunins  be  the  ' 
most  dij^nified  cast,  yet  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been  one  or  more 
hif^h  priests,  as  in  the  surrounding  countries.  This  singularity 
remains  to  be  explained  by  learned  inquirers.  The  sovereignty  was 
abandoned  to  the  military  caht,  and  the  monarch  was  presumed  to  be 
proprietor  of  all  the  lands  except  tiiose  belonging  to  the  church.  The 
ityots  held  their  possessions  by  a  lease  at  a  fixed  ratC)  and  considered 
as  perpetual.  The  Zemindars  were,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  only  col- 
lectors of  the  royal  rents  from  the  Ryots,  or  farmers :  but  according 
to  others  the  Zemindars  were  landed  gentlemen,  who  had  a  hereditary 
righi  to  these  rents,  upon  paying  a  settled  pmportron  to  tlie  ci-ow  n.  It 
i&  to  be  wished  thut  the  most  liberal  European  fui  iij:>  were  inuoduced 
ittlo  Qur  own  establbhraenta,  which  might  serve  as  a  beneficent  model 
Co  the  surrounding  nations. 

Laws.  The  laws  of  the  Hindoos  are  intimately  blended  witli 
their  religion,  and  the  curious  reader  may  consult  the  code»  translated 
IUmJ  published  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

Population.  Tlie  ]x>pulation  of  tlii:i  extensive  part  of  Asia 
f  s  ssid  to  amout  to  M/XX>,000,  of  which  the  British  possessions  may 
now  perhaps  contain  a  quarter^  especially  as  frequent  recent  conflicts 
have:  tliiimed  the  population  in  many  other  parts  of  Hindostan.  When 
h  h  considered  that  CInna  is  alx>ut  one  (jiv.ivter  less  than  Hindostan, 
AQd      b  »iiid  to  coauio  8:>u,oug,ouo,  mc  luay  judge  of  the  Um&uuI 
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tfi^  oC  Onto  pUIofpG^^  more,  fif;  Ipc  tiK  HAsmr/i  cell  oC  th^ 
i^hise,  tqan  to  picniiote  if^fim 

Cexeral  Rkvfxues.  The  general  revenues  of  Hmtlnstan 
were  computed,  in  the  time  of  Aijrunj^zeb,  as  cUiieady  mentioned,  by.  n 
precise  calculation  of  tiiose  of  the  neveml  {)rovinces,  at  32,000,000 
^rUi^;  eqi)^  ^rhi^^  coqsideriiig  tlie  coni{>arative  ^f:(r  of  pcQducta» 
to  leo^aoofibb  sterling  in  modern  England* 

FobXTiCAjL  UiPORT  ANCK  ANj)  Hfti.ATto]|s.  The  pol|t]ait  lm<^ 
portance  and  rplations  of  ffindostan  are  now  divided  among  many) 
powei**.  So  n^serablc  was  the  intestine  constitution  that  this  wide  arid 
populous  country,  defended  on  all  sides  by  ranges  of  mountains,  liaa^ 
in  aii  u^es  faikn  a  prey  to  evtjry  iiivadei*.  The  fantastic  in&titutions> 
like  those  of  the  ancient  Penians,  prevent  the  Htndooa  from  ibrminfl| 
a.  maritime  power;  and  even  tlic  small  fleets  of  Siam  and  Pegu,  which 
folJow  the  more  Uberal  docMUMBa  of  Boodhi  seem  oorivaUod  in  thar 
history  of  Hindostan. 

Manners  and  Customs.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Hiiitioos  are  intimately  blended  witij  their  rehgioo,  aiid  aie  univcrsaliyj 
limilar^  witk  a,  km  eviv^ptiona  hi  moontakioin  and  oiher  peoiUHn 
dtstricta.  One  of  the  moat  singular,  biegins  to  expire,  that  oi  giving 
tiie  U>'ing  vridmr  to  the  same  fliames  with  her  hualMnd's  corpse.  Tha 
ancients  represent  the  Braniins  as  accustomed  to  terminate  their  own 
lives  on  itinera]  piles  lij^jhted  by  themselvt-s.  But  by  what  refinement  of 
cruelty  tiiis  custom  was  extciMied  to  invoiuntary  and  helpless  female& 
has  not  appeared :  perhaps  the  cause  was  to  enforce  the  preaenralioii  of 
their  htt8liand*a  health,  by  makbg  their  life  depend  on  hb*.  But  thi% 
and  other  monstrous  mstitutions  S  the  Bramms  are  treated  with  lenity^ 
nnd  even  respect  by  many  authot%  who  seem  to  inherit  the  Greel^ 
astonishment  at  these  fiuiatics : 

And  wonder  with  a  Ibollili  &ee  of  praise." 

The  other  manners  and  cuetpms  of  Uie  Hindoos  have  been  illustrate^ 

by  many  travellers.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  born  it  is  carefully  registered 
in  its  proper  cast,  and  astrologers  are  consulted  concemini^  Its  destiny  : 
for  tile  Hindoos,  like  the  Turks,  arc  strict  predcslinariana.  A  Biamiii 
Imposes  the  name.  The  infant  thrives  by  what  we  would  call  neglect  • 
and  nowhere  are  seen  more  vigour  and  degance  of  form.  The  boy» 
are  generally  taught  reading  and  writing  by  Bramins,  but  the  girls  are 
confined  at  home  till  their  twelfth  yenrf.  Pnly^'^nmy  is  practised;  but 
one  wife  is  acknowledged  as  supreme :  the  ceremony  is  accompanit-d, 
with  many  strange  idoiutixius  forms,  minutely  described  by  the  aulliur 
last  quoted.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Hindoos  are  extremely  abate* 
miousi  and  wholly  abstam  from  animal  food  and  intoxicatuig  liquors; 
yet  if  we  judge  from  the  fiuiatic  penances,  suicides,  and  other  supei  ' 
slitions  phrenzles,  nowheit:  on  eaith  is  the  mind  so  much  disordered. 
The  housM  and  dresses  aru  of  the  most  simple  kind and  nudity  is  pa 

*  This  cu^itoni  wag  chieHy  enforced  on  the  wives  of  Bramins. 
I  Sec  a  voyage  to  the  East  l^n^ies  by  Fra.  Paolino  da  San  Barte^ante,  1890» 
Syo :  th»  author's  lay  oaaa*  was  Wcidinf  an  Aitttriao. 
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reproach  to  a  Bramin.  The  houses  arc  built  of  earth  or  bricks,  covered 
with  mortar)  and  aometiinea  with  exceUent  cement ;  with  no  windows 
or  only  small  apertures.   There  is  generally  only  a  ground  floor, 

inclosing'  a  court,  with  a  small  gallery,  supported  by  slirht  wooden 
pillars.  The  amusements  consist  of  relig^ious  processions  ;  but  tiiough 
dancing  girls  abound,  yel  theatrical  exhibitions  do  not  seem  so  common 
as  in.  the  countries  further  to  the  east 

Lakguages.  The  general  ancient  language  of  Hmdoatan  is 
befievcd  to  have  been  tlie  Sanscret,  an  original  and  refined  apeecby 
compared  by  Sii  William  Jones  with  the  Greek  and  Latin.  The  more 
common  dialects  are  chiefly  the  following*: 

I .  That  of  Kandi  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  which  is  said  nearly  to 
resemble  the  Sanscret. 

3.  The  Tamulacy  used  in  the  DeccaO)  or  southern  part,  in  Iiiladuni» 
Mysore,  and  some  parts  of  the  Malabar  coast.  Weaifin,  who  was  coo- 
versant  in  it,  pronounces  it  harmonious  and  easily  acquired. 

3.  The  Malabar  language,  extending  from  cape  Comari  to  the 
mountain  lili,  which  divides  Malabar  from  Canara.  One  of  its  alpha* 
bets  is  called  the  Maleyam  Tknml,  Perhaps  tfan  may  be  ttxt  primitive 
Malay  huiguage ;  but  Mi^  in  general  implies  a  mountaini  as  Qaa 
does  a  pass. 

4.  That  of  Canara,  which  extends  as  farasGoa. 

**  5.  The  Marashda  language.  It  is  prevalent  throughout  tin-  whole 
country  of  die  iMarmhdi,  who  arc  very  improperly  called  Mamttan. 

6.  The  Talenga*  an  harmonious,  nervous,  masculine,  copious, 
and  learned  language,  which  tike  the  Samscred,  has  fifty-two  chanc- 
ters ;  and  these  are  sufficient  to  write  the  latter.  It  is  spoken  on  the 
coast  of  Orixa,  in  Golconda,  on  the  river  Kishna,  and  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  Balangat.  All  these  languages  have  their  rnvn  alpliabets: 
so  that  in  evea^*  province  you  must  make  youi'self  ucquumtetl  uiih  a 
distinct  kind  of  characters,  if  you  wish  to  express  your  thoughts  in 
the  dialect  common  in  each. 

"  7.  The  common  Bengal  language :  a  wretched  dialect,  corrupted 
in  the  utmost  degree.  It  has  no  V,  and  instead  of  it  employs  the  B  ; 
so  that  instead  of  Vcd  you  must  write  heda.  It  is  spoken  at  Calcutta; 
and  in  Bengal  on  tlic  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

8.  The  Devanagaric,  or  Ilindostan  language ;  called  by  some  Nagru, 
Nagain,  and  also  Devanagari.  It  is  spoken  at  Benares,  or  Venares» 
and  consists  of  fifty-two  characters,  with  which  you  can  write  the 
Samscicd.  Its  mode  of  writing  has  heen  intttxluccd  into  all  the 
nortliem  part  of  India.  A  specimen  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Asiulic  Rcheaix:hcs. 

9.  The  Guzaratic,  which  has  been  introduced  not  only  into  the 
kingdom  of  Guzarat,  but  also  at  Barocbc,  Sursut,  Tatta,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Balangat  niountains.  Its  chancten  are  Uttio 
diflerent  from  those  of  the  Devanaf-csrir. 

"  10.  The  Ncpalic,  wincli  is  .sixikcn  in  the  kingdom  of  Nepal)  and 
has  a  great  siiuiioiily  to  the  Dcvaiia^aric.'* 
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"  ^  fiff  Wesdin;  who  adds  his  opinion,  that  all  these  languages  pro- 
ceed from  the  Siinscret,  which  Sir  WiUiam  Jones  imagines  was  trans* 
planted  from  Persia.  Hindostan  is  in  truth  an  excellent  Beld  for  the 
investigation  of  antiquaiies,  who  may  here  confound  hundreds  of  years 
witii  thousands  i  and  may  dispute  forever  without  arriving  at  an/ 
decision. 

LtTERATVttB.  The  literature  of  Knilostan  doubtieas  contdos 
seferal  valtiabie  and  curious  inonuments ;  but  the  want  of  historjr  uid 
chronology  renders  tlieir  epochs  extremely  uncertain.  A  language 
rtiay  lie  antiquated  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  as  well  SS 
in  the  lapse  of  some  thousands  of  years.  But  while  the  Hindoo 
literati  compute  by  luilliuns  of  ages,  they  forget  that  little  divbiou 
caUed  a  century.  There  seems  no  chronology  of  authors  who  succea- 
rfvely  quote  or  mention  each  other;  and  there  is  not  even  any  great 
land  mark*  like  the  age  of  Confucius  among  the  Chinese.  Hencei 
little  else  tliat  confusion  and  contradiction  are  to  be  found  in  the 
numerous  accounts  pubHslied  of  Hindoo  Uterature. 

The  most  imix>ilant  books  aie  the  \'edas ;  one  of  which  has  nine 
sections,  and  aiiotlier  one  thousand.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  for- 
geries are  more  ancient  than  the  Puranas»  which  have  been  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  Bently  not  to  exceed  seven  centuries  in  antiquity*. 
There  are  some  epic  poems  which  pretend  to  contain  fragments  of 
genuine  historj't.  The  most  ancient,  called  Kamayana,  was  written 
by  Valmici;  and  next  in  Cfle!)rity  is  llic  Mahubarat  of  Vyasa,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  tiic  uuthoi*  of  some  Puranas,  and  of  course  could 
not  have  flourished  above  seven  hundred  years  ago:  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  more  ancient  poem  cannot  aspire  to  a  much  higher  date.  It  is 
a  great  angularity  that  the  old  Hindoo  grants  of  land,  many  of  which 
ha\'e  been  translated  and  published,  are  extremely  lone;,  and  in  a  stranp^ 
poetical  or  inflated  style,  son\e  ol  tiic  compound  woixls  consisting  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  syllables!  When  wc  compare  tliese 
singularities  with  the  brevity  and  clearness  of  tlie  Greek  and  Roman 
inscriptions*  and  the  unbiassed  dictates  of  plain  good  sense,  we  are  led 
to  conclude  that  the  Hindoos  are  tlie  puerile  slaves  of  a  capricious 
i I nic^i nation.  And  thoiu^l^  some  translations  of  tlieir  best  works  have 
alre:idy  apjx-arcd,  tliey  liave  not  acjuired  the  stnalicst  degree  of 
European  reputation;  and  have  very  little  intcresUd  a  few  curious 
inquirers,  though  eager  to  be  pleased.  To  compare  such  tedious  trifles, 
tHilx  destitute  m  good  sense*  vigorous  genius*  or  brilliant  £incy*  with 
the  irnmortal  productions  of  Greece  or  Rom^  would  only  confirm 
the  idea,  that  the  climate  itself  impairs  judgment*  while  it  inflames 
imagination. 

The  Hindoos  arc  ij^noi^ant  of  tlie  C'linese  art  of  printing,  and  the 
mateiials  used  in  their  manuscripts  ^.».iu  very  perishable  i  nor  have  vve 
Mhy  rules  for  determining  the  anticjuity  of  these  manuscripts.  To  an 
exact  inquirer  this  would  have  been  the  first  topic  of  investiiration; 
hut  it  has  on  the  contrary  been  complettly  neglected.    We  have 

•  AsiTitic  Rfscarchcs,  vi. 

f  Iwd.  I.  340.  a  ^K>ct  called  SomadeVA  Utf^tiM  with  tlie  hiatury  of  N^nda, 
King  of  Patns.  Ibid.iv.xviii. 
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mcicly  the  bold  as  >crtkiiis  of  BraRuii9>  eagerly  iiobibed  by  £01611001 

oedulity,  instead  of  successive  arguments  and  proofs. 

Ancient  Civilizations.     Dr.  Roljertson considers  the  ancient 
and  iiiijh  civilization  of  the  Hindoos,  as  established  by  their  div  ibioa  into, 
Unfits ;  by  their  civil  policy  ;  by  their  laws;  their  useful  and  elegant 
arts ;  their  flciences  and  retigioos  institutions.*   But  the  aiguments 
that  able  author  seem  liable  to  some  objcctiofis.    1.  The  distinction 
into  casts  is  doubtless  ancient  and  peculiar ;  but  seem  to  have  proceeded, 
from  a  crafty  priesthood  in  order  to  fix  their  own  superiority  and  pre- 
ponderance.   The  eJ  Tor  of  the  Doctor's  argument  consists  in  his  cou- 
Ibunding  casts  with  trades,  while  they  are  in  truth  totally  distinct,  aa 
nnther  a  priest,  a  soldier,  a  fiumer,  nor  a  labourer  is  a  tradesnian/ 
Separation  of  trades  argues  refinement ;  but  from  Ihe  Hindoo  casts, 
nothini^  can  be  concluded,  except  that  a^riculturc  existed  at  their  in- 
stilution.    When  our  autiior  adds,  "  what  now  is  in  India,  ahvavs  was 
there,"  he  evinces  ratlier  a  singular  love  of  iiypotliesis.    All  we  know, 
from  antiquity  b,  that  the  casts  existed  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  Arrian, 
and  Pliny,  and  perhaps  were  not  known  evenm  the  time  of  Alexander/ 
Suppose  that  they  eveq  existed  three  centuries  before  the  christian 
era,  we  have  only  a  proof  that  a.efrlculture  and  merchandize  were  then 
known  in  Ilindo^n ;  and  yd  the  fu-st  tribe  that  passe<l  from  the 
centre  of  Asia,  might,  even  in  that  case,  have  only  begun  to  people  tlic 
north  of  Hindostan  a  ftw  centuries,  or  say  a  thousand  years  before  the. 
christian  era.   3.  The  dvil  policy  is  considered  as  prbving  eariy  civiti'- 
zation,  not  indeed  because  the  Hindoo  fobles  represent  the  whole  coun- 
try as  subject  to  one  monarch,  but  because  Alexander  found  kin<;cloms 
of  some  inaiMiitudc.   Rut  ihese  kinn^donis  were  no  Ian;cr  in  pi-opoitlon, 
than  those  winch  Cxsur  (bund  in  barbaric  Gaul  and  Hriiain.    The  mag- 
nitude of  the  country  is  forgotten,  inhabited  by  an  indigenous  people, 
and  remarkably  destitute  0?  natural  barriers.   That  some  old  institu- 
tions remain  is  no  wonder,  when  the  identity  of  oriental  customs  is 
considered.    3.  The  laws  aiv  sufficiently  mmierous  and  complex  ;  but 
50a!*e  tl'.osc  of  Knt^lanfl  at  i)rcrj(.iU,  lliou  'h  ihey  \vcre  in  a  very  difFer- 
eiit  predicament  six  centuries  ago  j  but  our  ingenious  author  speaks 
familiarly  of  the  Hindoo  miilions  of  years,  and  forgets  our  little  ceo- 
turics.   The  Hindoo  code  may  be  extremely  ancient;  and  yet  perhaps 
was  written  about  the  plain  christian  year  1200.     4.  The  useful  and 
elegant  arts  likew  ise  require  tlic  illii'^trationof  c!iiT)no!o?^y,  and  as  there 
are  no  iiisci  iptioiis  with  clear  aulhentic dates  iu  the  ianiuus  excavations 
in  tlie  ii»ic  oi  i.lcphai.iii,  in  that  of  Salsett,  or  at  Elora,  it  is  impossible 
to  pronounce  conceminp^  tlieir  antiquity,  especially  as  the  mythology 
continues  the  same.    These,  and  ot  iicr  mmiuments,  may  perhaps  be 
of  great  lu  .ti  juity,  but  it  is  as  probable  that  thuy  were  the  works  of  the 
famous  Bali).i!  as,asorany  imaginary  Hindoo  empeiors,  who  only  exist, 
in  the  v.il'J  inui'  :  ;.ir;(>i;s  of  the  Brumiiis.     The  ruina  of  Per>epolis 
evince  that  ilic  ctiiiicc  could  not  have  been  erected  since  the  Mahome- 
tans conquered  that  country  ui  the  seventh  century.  But  wlicre  tbo 
ivligion  continued  pagan,  and  a  splendid  native  monarchy  existed  till 
the  sixteenth  century,  to  any  sober  inquirer  it  will  appear  more  rational 

•  •  Dirf^ulsiiion,  257- 
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tb  c«fncliic!c  that  Oiese  monuments  lx;lonj5  to  tht  fifteenth  century  after 
Chrlstf  rather  than  lo  the  fil'icxnih  ccnliiry  before.    And  this  opinio^ 
ViB  remain  cqu*illy  firm,  if  ali  the  Braniias  computed  their  duration 
by  millions  or  billions  of  years.    In  like  manner  the  detaciicd  temples 
in  the  south  may  present  mt^ificieDt  jwooft  of  Hindoo  arcliitectore 
lu  the  trvmteenih  century.   That  the  Hindoos  could  both  make  and 
dye  linen  and  cotton  is  no  proof  of  great  social  pro;^&s.  The  ancients 
traded  to  India  for  spices,  precious  stones,  and  silk,  hut  manufactui-ed 
jg^oods  are  scarcely  meiuioiicd.    The  uncertain  aiitiquily  of  liindrx> 
iiiciaiure  has  been  alixudy  discussed.    5.  As  to  the  bcienccSf  the  want 
of  chronology  is  equally  fell ;  and  it  is  probablethattlie  Hindoos  might 
Seme  some  knowledge  from  the  Greelcs  of  Bactria.   The  absurd  stu* 
dy  of  astirol6g3r«  still  in  the  highest  tx^putc  among  tlie  Bramins^  hat 
of  cfuiT'se  occasioned  a  particuli'.r  a'Uiill!)ii  lo  be  paid  lo  astronomy; 
but  the  Chinese,  and  perhaps  even  the  Siamese,  ri\iJ  the  Hindoos  in 
ihis  scknce,  in  wliicli  it  is  easy  to  calculate  tables  backward  to  any 
epoch  ;*  and  the  Bramins  perhaps  have  sttfiident  patience  Id  compute 
eclipsesi  &c.  which  must  have  liappened,  if  this  planet  had  existed  ten 
millions  of  ycan-t  6.  In  the  hut  place,  our  most  learned  and  respect- 
nUe  author  considers  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Hindoos  as  a  proof 
of  early  and  hij^h  civilization.    Yet  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  all  his 
arguments  concerning  the  regularity  of  the  system,  the  magnificent 
temples,  Sec.  might  have  been  applied  to  the  Roman  catlioUc  system  in 
Scandinaviat  in  the  year  1300  $  at  which  time  it  had  not  there  ^sted 
above  two  centuries.    The  mythology  of  Hindostan  is  probably  a^ 
ancit  lit  as  its  firet  population,  and  has  been  gradually  expanded  and 
refined  like  classical  paganism.    But  the  recent  discovery,  that  the 
Worship  of  Boodh  pi-ccetled  that  of  Brahma,  could  not  luivc  been  fore- 
seen i  and  it  is  pmbable  that  in  many  respects  tlic  ancient  system  dif- 
ftred  most  essentially  from  the  modenii. 

•  The  Cati  Yug;  was,  like  thcjulian  period,  fixed  by  retrospective  compu- 
lation.  Ic  begins  about  3000  years  before  the  christian  era.    A».  Res.  iii. 

t  The  vhole  ligaments  of  M.  Bailly  and  others  for  the  andquity  of  tlia 

Hindoo  astronomy  se^m  at  length  to  be  complcte?y  ovmiinuMl  hv  a  learned 
dissertation  of  Mr.  Beuticy,  pubiijihed  in  the  Asiatic  Rc£>eu.rLincs  1799,  (vi. 
540t  8vo.)  to  which  the  curious  reader  is  referred.  The  result  is,  that  the 
system  so  eagerly  apj.luiuled,  and  supposed  by  M.  Ba.itl> ,  Dr.  Robertson,  and 
others,  to  be  of  &ucli  remote  antiquity,  cannot  be  of  a  greater  age  than  teven 
kmirtd  and  thirtj^-me  yean.  In  other  words,  it  was  composed  about  A.  D. 
1068.  •*  Therefore  any  Hindu  work  in  which  the  name  of  Varaha  or  his  sys- 
tem is  mentioned,  must  evidently  be  modcrtt  ;  and  this  circumstance  alone  to- 
tally destroys  the  pretended  antiquity  oi"  uimy  ot"  the  Purans,  aud  other  books* 
which  through  the  aruiices  of  the  Brahminical  tribe  have  been  hitherto  deemed 
the  most  arctcnt  in  txistcncc."  Thus  the  chief  pillar  of  the  antiquity  of  Ifln^ 
doo  science  has  been  torn  down  by  this  modem  Sampson,  and  many  antiqua* 
rin  have  perished  in  die  mint.  Perhaps  the  Vedat  may  be  found  to  hav* 
been  composed  by  the  artful  Bramins,  in  imitation  of  the  Koran,  or  of  the 
books  ascribed  to  Confucius,  for  the  ancients  do  not  mention  any  sacred  Hin- 
doo code.  Menu  may  have  been  au  honest  lawyer  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
and  the  whole  Hindoo  arts  and  sciences,  except  weavingt  he  found  to  be  de* 
rived  f.'im  their  neighbours.  We  may  then  exclaim  as  the  Ej,^;  p'ian  priests 
<lid  to  i'iato.  «•  Ye  Uiadoof,  an4  even  yc  Bramins,  yc  always  were,  and  re- 
jM^n  children/' 
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So  much  for  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  HindooS)  who.are  neTcr- 
tbeless  at  present  in  general  highly  civilized,  and  of  the  most  gentle  an<d 
amiable  manners.  But  perhaps  in  no  art  nor  science  are  Suty  equal 
to  tlie  Chinese  or  Japanese;  and  in  most  are  confessedljr  greatly 

inferior. 

Umvi  rsities.  The  chief  university  in  the  north  is  that  of 
Benares,  a  most  celebrated  and  ancient  school)  now  induded  in  the 
English  possessions.   In  the  Deccan  the  academy  of  Triciur,  on  the 

Malabar  coast,  is  also  in  great  repute,  and  according  to  our  author: 
**  At  Cauq-fhrcaw,  in  Caruatr,  there  is  still  a  ccle!)rated  Brahman 
sciiooi,  which,  accordln}^  to  the  testimony  of  Ptolemy,  existed  in  the 
first  century  of  the  cliristian  era:  and  its  members  are  certainly  equal 
in  celebrity  to  tiie  Brahmans  of  Famaw^  or  Bmaret^.  It  is  Co  be 
hc^)ed  that  oor  recent  acquisitions  in  the  south  wQI  lead  to  the  disco* 
Tcry  of  new  literary  treasures  in  that  quarter,  where  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  native  knowledge  is  more  pure  and  perfect  than  in  the  north, 
where  it  was  so  long  trampled  under  foot  by  the  Mahometan  con- 
querors. 

Imlako  Katigatiok.  With  respect  to  inland  naTigation 
Hindostan  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  China*  In  the  fourteenth 

century,  Feroz  III,  of  the  Patan  dynasty,  ordered  some  short  canals 
to  l)c  dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dtllii ;  and  had  an  intention  as  is 
said  of  uniting  the  Ganges  witli  the  Inchis,  or  Setlege.  This  intended 
cunal,  which  would  not  have  been  above  one  quarter  the  length  of  the 
great  cans!  of  China,  has  been  praised  as  a  grand  and  wonderRiI  design 
a  suHicient  proof  of  the  great  inferiority  of  the  Hindoos,  and  theif 
Bilahometan  victors,  in  the  solid  and  useful  arts. 

M^NrFACTTREs.  The  manuf'ictures  of  Hindostan  have  been 
celebrated  ivom  early  antiquity,  particularly  the  muslins  and  other 
Ikbncs  from  cotton.  Piece  goods,  as  we  call  them,  are  mentioned  by 
the  author  of  the  Periplus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  who  praise  the 
manufacture  and  the  beautiful  colours  with  whicli  it  was  dyed.  The 
Hindoos,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  were  also  noted  for  elegant  woiiu  in 
metals  and  ivory.  Thes'^  rimimstances,  however,  .afford  no  proof  of 
sucli  l  arly  civilization  as  is  inferred;  for  the  Romans,  with  the  same 
materials,  could  at  that  period  have  e(|ualled  if  not  exceeded  the  Hin- 
doos ;  and  yet  the  Romans  were  barbarions  till  three  or  four  centuries 
before  the  christian  era.  The  fine  linen  of  Egypt  seems  to  have  been 
of  far  more  i  mote  antiquity.  Nor  is  Hindostan  celebrated  at  this  day 
for  anv  manutactures,  except  tliose  of  nuisliTis  and  caliroes,  the  other 
exports  consisting  of  diamonds,  raw  silks,  with  a  few  wi-ought  silks, 
qiices,  drugs,  See.  The  shawls  of Cashnur  arc  also  rleservcdly  esteem- 
ed ;  being  there  woven  from  a  material  chiefly  supplied  by  Tibet. 
Sonneratt  has  illustrated  with  some  care  the  arts  and  trades  of  the 
Hindoos.  Painting  is  in  its  infancy  ;  and  they  are  strangers  to  shade  and 
perspective.  In  the  pnintcd  muslins  and  calicoes  the  briirhtness  of  the 
tints  is  owing  to  n  iture  rather  than  art.  Sculirturc  in  as  little  advanced 
as  painting,  thcucsi^n  and  execution  being  alike  bad  ;  yet  Uie  temples 
are  sometioies  majestic  and  solemn.  In  most  trades  very  few  tools  are 

•  Wftdkif  383.  t  page  99, 
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tmployed.   The  simple  loom  is  reared  in  the  monmig^iiiMler  a  trec^ 

and  earned  home  in  the  evening. 

NATivfc  Products.  Rut  it  is  the  alMindnnre  of  native  pro 
ducts,  which  has  in  all  api^esrciKltTcd  IliiKiosian  ihc  centre  of  great  tratle. 
Diarocttiilih  and  san\c  otiicr  precious  stones,  are  products  almost  pecu- 
liar; as  wdl  as  many  spices,  aromatics,  and  drags.  In  modem  times 
the  tea  and  porcelain  of  Ct&OM^  and  other  oriental  aitides,  have  been 
vaguely  included  among  those  of  the  East  Indies.  But  rice^  sngar,  and 
many  arttclL-s  of  luxury  are  products  of  HitKlostan. 

Ci.iMATK  AKD  Seasons.  The  climatL  and  seasons  are  consi- 
derably diversified  by  difference  of  latitude,  and  local  situation.  Yet  in 
general,  though  the  noitbern  Alps  of  Hhet  be  covered  with  perpetual 
sioar,  there  is  some  similarity  of  cltmate  through  the  wide  reglonsof 
Hindostan.  In  Bengal  the  hot,  or  dry  season  begins  with  March,  and 
continues  to  the  end  of  May*  the  thermometer  sometimes  rising  to  HO 
<k'.L,"rccs  :  t})is  intense  heat  is  sometimes  inlcrrnpted  by  violent  thunder 
stoniis  from  ii»e  nortliwest,  llic  seat  of  tlie  grand  Alps  of  Asia.  The 
logs  are  not  only  common>  but  horribly  thick  and  unhealthy.  Vaiiout 
meteorological  journals,  kept  in  Bengal,  are  published  in  the  Aautic 
Researches)  whence  a  complete  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  seasons. 
The  rainy  season  continues  from  June  to  September:  the  three  last 
months  of  the  year  are  generally  pleasant ;  but  excessive  fogs  often  pre* 
vail  in  January  and  I  ebruurv. 

The  pei^ical  rains  are  alio  iclt  m  Sindetic  Hindostai^,  except  in 
Cashmify  where  they  seem  to  be  excluded  by  the  surrounding  mowH 
tains.  In  the  rest  of  Hindostan  they  almost  deluge  the  country,  des 
cending  like  cataracts  from  the  clouds,  and  the  Ganges  and  other  rivem 
»5prcadto  a  wide  '  xtvni,  the  inundation  ceasinr^  in  September.  By  the 
latter  end  of  June  tiie  Ciuni^es  has  risen  fifteen  feet  and  a  half,  out  of 
tliirly-two,  which  is  the  total  of  its  ovcrHow.*  In  the  mountains  the 
rainy  season  begins  early  in  April ;  but  rarely  mthe  plains  till  the  latter 
end  of  June.  *^  By  the  latter  end  of  July  all  the  lower  paru  of  Ben- 
sal*  eondgoous  to  the  Ganges  and  Burramfvooter,  arc  overflowed,  and 
form  an  inundation  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  width  ;  nothing 
appetjini;  Init  villacfcs  and  trees,  exctpting  very  rarely  the  top  of  an 
elevated  sjx>t  (the  artiacial  mound  of  some  deserted  village)  appearing 
like  an  islaiid.*' 

In  the  southern  division  the  chains  of  the  Gauts,  or  mountuns  of 
Malabar  and  Coromandel.  suppoi-ting  the  high  table  land  in  the  centre, 
intercept  the  great  mass  of  clouds  ;  and  the  alternate  S.  W.  and  N.  1*. 

winds  called  the  Monsoons,  occasion  a  rainy  season  on  one  side  f-\  tl^r 
mountains  only,  that  is  on  the  windward  side.f    Yet  it  appears  Uiai 

• 

.  •  Rennell,  349. 

t  Rennell,  393.   Tbrotif^h  the  vtaole  of  this  account  of  Hindostan  tbrir 

has  been  ocrn^iinn  to  rcgT<>'  ''t  watu  of  n  ^^ergraphy  of  thnt  coiintn  ,  regiiJai- 
ly  dtge&tcd  iir/m  xhe  numerous  uetachcci  accouuu  Mr.  Pennaiit  R  work  >ieldh 
infimrely  ro  the  geofp^phy  of  bU  Arctic  Zoology  {  sind  iiidq>etidently  ui  iu 
wan*,  of  plan  and  la';.  livisions,  is  defective  c\eii  in  hit  OWn  piwincet  thai  of 
matural  htfttoiy,  a&  corti.t  cicd  with  chmate  and  si.il.  -  ^ 

In  bit  Use  inemotr,  page  15,  Ksnndt  informs  us  that  in  •outhcm  MiniloBtan 
tlae  S.  W.  monsoon  prevails*  May,  June,  and  July,  on  the  W.  coast,  sad  die 
VOL.  II.  n  d 
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^hiring  the  first  part  of  the  rainy  monsoon,  in  May  and  Ailie,  OA  tht 

coast  of  Malal)ar,  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain  fells  in  the  upper 
region  or  table  land  of  Mysoixs  Sec.  Major  Relinell  observes,  that  at 
Nagpoui')  in  the  very  centre  of  Hindostan,  the  seasons  differ  but  little 
from  their  usual  course  in  Bengal,  and  on  the  western  side ;  that  is  the 
&  W.  nKNiioonoGcasiafui  a  rainy  seaaciii»  thoughnot  lo  violeiit  In  tte 
peiBttel  of  tlonitt  ftom  the  mounuins  declining  in  height,  and  otfaef 
causes,  there  is  no  longer  that  singularity  which  occrtsions  rain  on  one 
aide  of  the  Dcccan  while  tlic  opposite  season  prevails  on  the  other.  The 
monsoon  is  from  the  N.  E.  from  October  to  April ;  and  from  May  to 
i^ptember  in  the  opposite  Erection.  The  rainy  season  on  the  coast  of 
CoromHidet  is  with  Che  N.  B.  mouoon ;  tnd  on  that  of  Malabar  ipitli 
Ihe  S.  W.  m  general^  March,  April*  May,  and  June  are  the  drjr 
months. 

Hence  while  in  Til)et  the  winter  nearly  corresponds  with  that  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  the  whole  extent  of  HindostaO} 
aacofept  inCaahmiiv  there  can  hanlly  be  said  to  be  a  vestige  of  winteis 
except  the  thick  liiga  of  our  November  s  and  escearive  nrint^or  exoea* 
wSt,  heats,  form  the  chief  varietiea  of  the  year. 

Gkneral  Face  of  the  Cot'KTnv        The  aspect  of  this  wide 
country  is  extremely  diveisilicd  ;  but  in  general  there  are  no  moun- 
taina  of  any  considerable  height,  the  highest  Gauts  in  the  south  not  be- 
in^eatimated  at  above  three  thousand  feet.  The  frontier  mountainaof 
Tibet  are  of  amaU  devaliont  compared  with  tboseof  the  intetier  of  that , 
oeiintiy  \  and  the  wonderful  extent  of  Ifindoatan  consiita  chiefly  of  * 
extensive  plains,  fertilized  by  numerous  river<?  and  streams,  and  intcT^ 
siKiscd  with  a  few  ranges  of  hills.     The-  jxi  io(iical  rains  and  intense 
heaui  piXKluce  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  almost  unknown  to  any  other 
country  on  the  gfcibe :  and  the  variety  and  richneas  of  the  vegetable 
creation  delight  die  eye  of  every  spectator. 

Soil.  The  soil  is  sometimes  so  excellent  as  to  consist  of  black 
vegetable  mould  to  the  depth  of  six  feet.  Rice  the  cinef  grain  ;  and 
on  the  dr)'  sandy  lands  of  ihe  coast  of  Coroniundei  grrv.t  industry  is 
displayed  in  watering  it.*  Maize  and  the  sugar  cane  are  also  fa- 
vourite prodocts.  Extreme  attentkm  to  manure  aeems  ftr  from  being 
80  general  as  in  China  ov  Japan;  nor  perhaps  is  it  necessary.  The 
Cultivation  of  cotton  may  also  be  conceived  to  be  widely  diffused ;  and 
this  plant  particularly  thrives  on  the  dry  coast  of  CoTOmandel.  There 
must  of  course  he  a  considerable  diversity  in  (tu  niodt  s  of  ulm  iculture, 
as  well  as  in  the  products,  throuj^h  su  wide  a  country  ;  but  lu  general 
the  implementa  are  of  the  most  simple  description,  though  the  fer- 
tility of  the  Jand  amply  oompenaaie  lor  any  defect  in  practice  or  id- 
duatry.f 

N.  E.  monsoon  on  the  opposite  during  a  part  of  October,  and  all  Kovembc r 
and  December :  but  the  rain  of  the  foinn«p  is  the  heaviest,  being  73  inches  a 
year    In  Coromandel  summer  begins  in  Jane  \  in  Malshar  in  (October,  whea 
it  i&  winter  in  the  other.   Wesdin,  p.  4^ 
*  Sonnetat,  i.  106 

t  The  harvest  is  divided  Into  two  periods,  the  Rhereef  m  d  Kubbee  ;  the 
former  being  in  Sepcember,  and  Octeber »  and  the  latter  in  Maxell  and  April. 
Rat.  vi*  45. 
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RivxRt.  Ill  dMcribing  the  kige  tndnnmerauf  riven  of  Hindos- 
taiU)  the  Ganges  and  Indus  shall  first  be  considered,  with  their  chief 

tributary  streams;  and  a  short  acconnt  of  the  principal  rivers  in  the 

central  parr  shall  be  followcc!  In  those  in  the  soiif hern  <livi-, ion.  This 
arningeiucnt  iiaCuroiiy  aritici*  iixiiu  liic  four  gmid  diviiMuiis  iunnuiy 

siflodoMd: 

Gavoss.      The  Ganges  must  still  be  considered  as  the  sacied 

iOfmign  of  the  Hindoo  rivers,  an  attribute  not  infringed  by  the  recent 
discovery  of  the  BuiTani|x>oter.     It  receivt-s  such  a  number  ofiniwr- 
tant  tributary  streams,  thai  its  niacjnilutie  exceeds  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  iht  comparative  length  of  its  course  i  wluch  ma/ 
Iwweirer  be  ciiiwitcd  «t  about  imiiteeti  hundred  Bntish  miles,  while 
the  Hosn-bo  of  China  has  been  computed  at  tipo  Chonaand,  aiid  the 
Kian^H  at  two  thonmnd  two  hundred.  The  aouree  of  the  Ganges  re* 
mains  a  nirious  object  of  investigation  ;  nor  ran  much  reliance  be 
placed  on  its  delineation  in  the 'map  of  Tibet  by  the  Chinese  Lamas, 
puUi&bed  by  Du  Halde,  and  followed  by  all  succeeding  geographers. 
For,  indi^p^idently  of  the  doubts  which  accompany  the  relation  of  these 
Latnaa,  the  reader  h»  only  to  compafc  Mr.  Tumerli  map  of  has  roote 
in  the  south  of  Tibet,  whh  the  same  country  Hi  Ou  Hakk'smaiHtoaee 
that  the  latter  is  ermneoiis  in  afinost  every  respert,  as  the  coiirses  of 
the  river?,  names  ot  places,  -u  .  kc.    Such  heiiij^  ihe  case,  there  is  little 
room  to  expect  more  accuracy  m  the  other  paits.    Aiiquctil  du  Perron 
considers  the  source  of  the  Ganges  as  sdU  nnexplored :  and  says  thai 
the  Cluaeae  missionaries  only  discovered  that  of  the  Gogra,  or  Gagra, 
a  hn^e  river  ninoing  parallel  with  the  Ganges  on  the  east,  and  joining 
that  noble  stream  above  Chupra.    The  lal)Ours  of  the  Jesuit  Tieffcn- 
thnlcr  have  little  illustrated  this  subject,  thonc^h  tl)iy  seem  to  evince 
that  the  Gagra  ^rings  from  a  lake  called  Lanken,  to  tiie  west  of  the 
kdie  of  Mansaror,  whence  one  source  of  the  Ganges  is  supp<Med  to  flow.* 
Heflbnthahr  has  laid  down  the  hdtude  of  the  noted  Gangontn,  or 
Cow's  mouth  in  lat.  thirty-three  degrees,  being  a  celebnted  cataract 
where  the  Ganges  is  si\id  to  pass  through  a  vast  cavern  in  a  mountain 
fal^inf^  into  a  larj^e  bason  which  it  has  worn  in  the  rock.    At  liurdwai, 
about  iv^  r)  IniiKlrcd  and  eighty  miles  to  the  aouth  ot  the  Cow's  mouth, 
(if  tliis  iubi  be  uoL  a  dream  of  the  fabling  Hindoos),  the  Ganges  enters 
the  wide  plains  of  Hindoatan ;  and  pursues  a  south-east  direction  bf 
the  ancient  city  of  Canoge,  once  tl  ie  capital  of  a  kingdom,  by  Allaha- 
bad, Benares,  Patna,  Sec.  till  dividing  into  many  grand  and  capacious 
mouths  it  form  an  extensive  Delta  at  its  egress  into  the  i^ulf  of  Kengal. 
The  extreme  mouths  of  the  Ganges  art*  iiiic  i  sccted  with  isles,  called 
tiic  Sunderbundsjovergi'owa  witii  lull  bamboos  aiid  other  luxuriant  ve« 
getation,  the  profound  haunts  of  the  royal  tiger  and  other  beaats  of 
prey.  On  the  weitemmoat  outlet  of  the  Ganges,  called  the  Floogley,  or 
Ugli,  stands  Calcuttay  ^  capital  of  British  Hindostan.    This,  and  the 
most  castei  n  which  receives  the  Burrampooter,  ars  the  widest  and  most 
unpoitant  branches. 

•  See  Tome  ti.  of  Bernoulli's  Collection,  page  351,  &c.  Rennell,  313:  the 
^it's  mooatahis  «f  KsUicb,  1. 150,  sceia  Dm  Ksacsis  of  the  Lamas. 
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BORRAMPOOT.  The  noblest  tributary  stream  of  the  Ganges  is 
the  Burrampootcr,  or  as  styled  by  the  prople  dT  Asam  the  Burrampoot, 
rbeingf  the  S:mp')o  of  the  Tibttans.  Thi  iomsc.  of  this  river>  and  its 
tooction  wiii:i  ihe  Gunges,  were  iirst  ascettatncd  by  Mr.  Rennelltofthe 
Engineers,  and  Surveyiv  General  in  Bengal,  ia  1765.  This  noble  river 
runs  for  four  hundit:d  miles  through  the  British  ten  itory  ;  and  Am*  the 
last  ^ixtv  miles  before  its  junction  with  the  Ganges  is  from  four  to  five 
miles  wide.  On  their  union  below  Luckipo\ir,  they  form  a  body  of 
runnini^  fresh  water,  rcsemblinj;  a  gulf  of  the  sea,  intei-spei-sed  with 
iskucis,  bouic  of  which  rival  in  size  and  fertility  our  Isle  of  VV'ighL 
III  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  Megna^orBurrampoottthefiofe 
or  sudden  influx  of  the  t&e  wifi  rise  instantaneously  to  the  height  of 
from  five  to  twelve  feet.*  Between  Bengal  and  Til>et  the  Burram- 
poot  piisses  through  the  countrv'  of  Asam,  a  region  hittieno  little  know% 
and  which  may  be  hei^  briefly  dc^ribed. 

As  ABC.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river ;  the  northern 
being  called  Uttarcol»  and  the  southern  Dacshincul.  The  mountains 
of  Dulehf  and  Landa  divide  Asam  from  Tibet.t  Asam  is  intersected 
by  several  stirams  which  ntn  into  the  Burrampoot ;  among  which  is  the 
Donee  in  the  south,  the  rn\  irons  of  whirls  present  fn  ltls,  groves,  and 
gardens.  Among  tlie  pit>ducts  are  many  kinds  of  valuable  fruits,  vrith 
pepper,  cocoa  nuts,  sugar,  and  ginger.  The  silk  is  said  to  equal  that 
of  China;  nor  are  mu&  deer  unknown.  The  northern  provhioe^  Uttar* 
ad,  surpasses  the  southern  in  tillage  and  papulation  ;  gold  and  sihrer 
are  said  to  be  found  in  the  sand  of  the  rivers,  and  to  furnish  employ- 
ment to  many  of  the  natives.  The  Hindoo  tenets  are  not  kno^vn  by 
Uie  generality,  liiougii  there  be  some  Bmniius,  and  the  vulgar  dialect 
somewhat  resemble  that  of  BengaL  The  Raja,  or  long  resides  at 
Ghargon,  the  capital,  which,  by  this  account,  stands  on  the  south  of 
the  great  river :  it  is  fenced  with  bamboos,  and  has  four  gates  con- 
structed of  stone  and  earth.  The  palace,  public  saloon,  Sec.  seem  rudely 
to  resemble  tiiose  of  the  Birmans.  The  natives  arc  a  stout  and  brave 
race  ;  and  rep<iatedly  foiled  tlie  invasions  of  the  Moguls. 

The  course  of  the  Burrampoot  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  equal  in  length 
to  that  of  the  Ganges.  The  sources  of  these  great  riven  are  stated  to 
be  very  near,  yet  they  separate  to  the  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles,  and  afterwards  join  in  their  termination. 

Gagra,  kc.       The  most  important  tributary  streams  which 
swell  tlie  Ganges  are  the  Gagra,  also  called  barjoo,  (a  great  pait  of 
whose  course,  Uke  those  of  the  Cosa  and  Teesta,  belong  to  Tibet); 
%  the  Jumna  or  Yumena,  which  receives  many  considerable  rivet's  from 
•rthc  south)  parlkulariy  the  Chuinbul  and  the  Betwa;  and  lastly  the 
Soan. 

The  Gagra,  after  pursuing  a  long  course  from  the  mountains  of  Ti- 
bet, pervades  the  province  of  Oude.  It  is  singular  that  this  river  is 
whoUy  unknown  by  any  name  whatever  in  the  map  of  Tibet  by  the 
Lamas;  another  cogent  proof  that  it  deserves  very  little  crcdit  The 
comparative  course  of  the  Gar^ra  is  aJ)0ut  seven  hundred  miles. 

Jumna.       The  Jumna  rises  from  the  mountains  of  Sirinagur, 
{Hirsuing  ueaily  a  pariilkl  courcc  to  the  Gauges  on  the  west,  as  the 
*  Kenneii,  aid.  f  Aft.  Res.  ii.  171. 
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Gagra  docs  on  the  east ;  but  its  tompai-uuve  course  has  not  exceeded 
five  hundred  miles  when  it  tiowa  into  Uie  Gaii^c:)  ut  Allahabad.  B/ 
receiving  numeimis  and  extenaivc  sttvaxns  irom  the  south,  the  Jiumtt 
contributes  •greatly  to  increase  the  breadth  of  Gangetic  Hindostan  ;  and 
the  Chumbid*  wlUch  joins  the  Jumna*  is  itself  swelled  with  many  tri- 
butaiy  streams. 

SoAN.  The  Soaii  said  to  sprini^  from  tlic  same  lake,  or  other 
source,  with  the  Nerbudda,  (which  flows  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
gulf  of  Cambay),  and  joins  the  Ganges  not&r  below  its  union  with  the 
Gagnu*  Serraal  streams  of  smaller  account  fidl  into  the  Hoogley,  or 
western  braiNh  of  the  Ganges. 

Indus.  The  Indus,  and  its  confluent  stream?;,  form  tKe  next 
object.  This  celebrated  river  is  by  the  natives  called  Sinde,  or  Sindeh, 
Hi  id  m  the  original  Sanscret,  Secndho.  It  is  also  called  Nilab,  or  the 
Blue  River.  The  soiux:e,  like  that  of  the  Ganges,  remains  unknown  i 
i)r  the  ideas  expressed  eieo  by  Major  Renneli  on  the  subject  are  vague 
and  unsati^u:tor>'.  His  Plain  ofPamer  is  derived  from  a  misinter- 
preted  passage  of  Marco  Polo ;  and  tlie  whole  of  this  ret^aon  is  as  yet 
only  ingenious  conjectin-e.  The  mountains  of  Mus  Taj^,  from  which 
Renncl!  derives  the  Irulus,  as  well  as  the  Plain  of  Pamer  in  its  new 
acceptaliun,  ait:  bui'rowed  ii-oni  the  Map  of  Sti-ahlcnberg,  w  hicli  is  in- 
deed excellent  for  the  lime,  1737,  and  laid  the  first  foundation  of  an 
exact  knowledge  of  central  Asia.  But  the  pix>per  mountains  of  Mus 
Tag,  which  are  also  laid  down  by  Strablenberg,  run  from  W.  to  £» 
belnq^  the  chain  to  the  soulli  of  IJttle  Bucharia ;  and  from  the  map  of 
•  Islenieff,  1777,  it  appears  tiiat  the  chain  of  mountains  which  gives 
source  tu  Uie  Amu  or  Cjihon  on  one  side,  and  on  Uic  oUiertu  the  rivers 
of  Little  Bucharia,  is  that  of  the  Belur  Tag,  or  Cloudy  Mountains ; 
from  the  eastern  side  of  which  chain  the  Indus  seems  to  arise.  Its 
ccrniparative  course  may  be  about  a  thousand  British'  miles,  when  it 
fom\^  a  delta  in  the  province  of  Sindif  entering  by  many  mouths  into 
tlie  Indian  sea. 

Pakjab.  The  tributary  rivers  of  the  Sindc  chiefly  join  it  in 
the  northern  half  of  its  course^  where  they  form  the  Panjab,  or  country 
of  Fire  Rivers.  From  the  west  run  into  the  Indus  the  Kameb,  with 

its  tiibbtary  streams,  and  the  Comul :  from  the  east  tlie  Behnt  or 

Hydaspes;  the  Chunitb  or  Asceslnus  ;  the  Rauvec  or  Ilydraotcs  ;  and 
the  Setiege  or  Uesudrus,  with  a  tributary  stream  On  the  west,  the 

*  See  in  the  Astatic  Register,  vol.  ii.  for  1900,  a  curious  account  of  the  ' 
sources  of  the  Soma  and  Nerbudda.  These  rivers  ri->c  in  the  table  land  of 
Omercuntiic,  at  a  noted  place  of  j/ilgrimage.  The  Nerbudda  springs  from  a 
small  well ;  and  after  %  short  course  fails  abruptly  from  a  most  stupendous 
height ;  and  being- joined  by  many  streams,  soon  becomes  a  contiderabl^river. 
Thf  Soan  rises  from  rhe  east  siile  of  OmeiLiiuttic,  and  pn  cj  cds  N.  to  Diirdy, 
whence  it  jproceeds  E.  to  the  Ganges.  The  Hindoo  temple  herc,is  magniti* 
cent ;  and  it  in  the  territory,  or  under  the  protection  of  the  Goands.'Rochette*s 
map  give's  a  more  just  idea  of  the  sources  of  these  rivers  fhan  Kennell's,  in 
u  h:ch  they  •xtr  c  onfoundcd.  The  jmmev  above  quoted,  by  Mr.  Blunt  an  en- 
gineer, from  Chuuargiir  by  Ruttiinj)our  to  Rajamundry  in  the  Sircar  of  £Uore 
(which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated  EUora ),  is  very  interest- 
ing, as  it  discloses  some  jjarts  of  Hindc  '.ran  little  vistcd.  It  is  to  be  re^^rettsd 
that  the  ingeiuous  author  has  uot  acconxpanicd  it  witli  a  map. 
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H}*phasis  :  the  Panjab  countrj-  bcint^  on  the  cast  of  the  Sind^.  Tht 
whole  of  this  part  of  Hindostati  is  iiitic  known  to  tde  modems  ;  and  it 
is  uiiceitaiu  whellicr  the  Cu^^ai  )  a  considerable  and  di!>taQt  river  to  the 
Easti  join  the  Sind^yor  ftJI  into  the  gulf  of  Cutch.* 

Hairing  thus  btkflv  j  scribed  the  most  hnpoi-tant  rhren  in.  the  two 
first  grand  divisions  of  Hindost«j),  those  of  the  Central  part  must  next 
be  considered,  bcinf;  chiefly  the  Piidda,  Nerbudda,  and  Taptee,  on  the 
west ;  and  on  tlie  east  the  Subanrceka,  or  Snbunreka,  which  joins  the 
s<  a  about  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  that  mouih  of  the  Ganges  called 
the  Hoogley,  or  more  properly,  from  a  city  oo  itsahoWf  the  Ugti.  Tha 
Subunrt  ka  being  heiv  considered  as  the  N.E.boimdu7  of  Central  Htn» 
dostan,  is  followed  by  the  Bramnee,  the  Mahanada  ;  and  after  passing 
tlic  liule  streams  of  the  Sircai^  by  the  Godaveri^tbe  last  and  most  im* 
portant  stream  of  Central  Hindostan. 

GoDAVERi,  The  Godaveri  rises  at  Trimbuck  Nassor}  in  the 
western  Gauts,  more  properijr  called  the  Sukhien  iiioimtaui%  from  ae* 
vera!  sources,  alwut  seventy  miles  to  the  N.  £.  of  fiombay.t  This 
great  river  was  little  known  in  Europe  till  recent  times  ;  and  is  iilso 
called  the  Gan(2:a,  a  Hindoo  term  for  a  river  in  |^end)  through  applied 
by  pre-eminence  to  the  Ganges4 

Baiw  Gokoa.  About  ninety  miles  abo««  Ha  egttsa  into  the 
■eaithe  Godaveri  recoves  a  large  mer^  the  Bain  Gongay  which  per- 
vades immense  teak  forests  in  a  singular  wild  country,  inhabited  hf 
savages  in  the  centre  of  Hindostan,  and  as  yet  little  known  or  explored. U 
The  Bain  Gon^a  was  firet  discovered  to  Kuropearshv  the  late  L  oionei 
Camac,  its  coui'se  being  about  four  iiundred  niileh,  while  Liiatoi  the  Go-  ' 
daveri  may  be  seven  hundred.  This  last  great  river,  like  another  Nik 
or  Ganges,  iertilucea  the  country ;  and  from  the  benefits  which  ilooii- 
fers  is  esteemed  sacred.  Besides  the  Bain  or  Baun  Gonga*  it  reccivet 
many  tributary  streams,  as  the  Burda  and  others  from  the  north  ;  and 
from  the  south  a  circuitous  large  river,  tiic  iVIanzorai  which  passes  by 
Beder. 

Nbrbiwda.  The  next  in  consequence,  in  the  central  division 
of  IBndostan,  is  the  Neriiudda,  which  may  be  called  a  solitary  stream, 

as  it  receives  so  few  contributions.   Its'  course  is  almost  due  west,  and  ' 
about  crjual  to  that  of  the  Gmlaveri.     The  Taptee,  which  passes  by 
Stn-at,  is  also  a  considerable  river,  about  fonr  hundred  miles  in  length. 
1  o  the  aoutii  of  tiiis  river  llic  superior  elcvauon  oi  the  Sukiiieii  moun- 
tabs,  or  western  Gauts,  diflfbses  all  the  rivers  towards  the  east. 

In  the  arrangement  here  followed  the  Deccun,  or  most  southern  part 
of  Hindostan,  is  considered  aa  bounded  and  enriched  by  the  Kistnaand 
its  tributary  streams. 

KisTXA,  The  Kistna,  a  sacred  river,  rises  at  Balisur  in  the 
chum  of  Sukliien,  not  fai'  to  Uiesoutii  of  Fooaa,  aud  ioinib  a  delta  near 

•  Major  Rcnnell's  excclU  tn  r  i  may  here  be  compared  with  that  of  de  la 
Rochftte,  publiehedby  Fadea  17^li,  which  is  well  executed  andcompiled  with 
great  care. 

t  As.  Res.  V.  1. 5.  X  Rennell,  344. 

II  D'AnvtUc's  map.  1751,  supposes  that  the  Gon^  and  Godaveri  fall  intd 
the  Bay  Bengal  close  to  the  w««tern  branch  of  the  Ganges  !  The  Ideas  of 
Ptoleinf  are  more  j  ust. 
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MasulipAtariHafter  a  oomptrative  odUne  of  about  five  bundred  Britlih 

mik-^  'This  river  rivals  any  Indian  stre^itn  in  the  fcrtilily  c!lffiiscd  by 
its  inundations  ;  and  the  richest  diamond  mines  in  the  world  ajx;  in  the 
neigbix)urii)g  hills  to  the  north.  The  chief  tributary  streams  in  Umt 
quarter  are  &t  Beemsf  passing  near  the  diamond  mines  of  Visbpour ; 
and  the  Mini  or  BAoassi  hf  those  of  Goloonda*  But  the  most  const- 
dctible  river  joii»  the  Kistna  from  the  south,  beinf^  the  Toombud<h>a 
of  RwincH's  ]a«!t  map,  the  Tiin^-budra  of  D'Anvillc  ;  on  die  l)anksof 
which  have  been  recently  disclosed  many  populous  provinces,  andHou* 
nshmg  towns. 

To  the  south  of  the  Kistna  a{^pear  the  Pennar,  the  Paliar,  and  above 
aU  the  Cavcrii  aoothtr  large  and  sacred  stream,  whieh  passe  by  Serin* 
gapatain  the  capital  of  MyBOic»  and  fonaa  a  wider  delta  than  any  other 
southern  rivefv  when  it  enters  the  sea  after  a  oonrseoC  about  three  hun- 
dred miles. 

Caveri.  The  Caveri  in  general  pervades  a  country  in  which 
public  monuments,  unequivocal  marks  of  civilizaiiun  and  opulence,  are 
flsore  eoaunon  ttuoi  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hindostan.*  As  the 
course  of  the  Cavcriis  coropanthelf  shotti  its  tribotaiy  atresaoa  aie 
VBiBBportant. 

Lakf  s.  Such  are  the  principal  river<i  in  this  extensive  portion 
of  Asia.  I'he  lakes  seem  to  be  few.  Rt  nncii  ineitlions  that  of  (Vdaii  , 
during  the  inundations  about  ioily  or  idty  miles  hi  extent,  and  a  cun- 
sidefahle  pseoe  of  water  in  all  aeaaons,  lying  ahout  midway  between  the 
Godaveri  andKistaa,  in  the  new  soil  gradaaUy  fiinned  by  the  inund^ 
tkxa€^  these  rivers,  about  twelve  British  miles  to  the  north  of  li^bsul* 
ipatnm.  Th;it  of  Chilka  Ixmnds  to  the  British  Sircars  on  the  north, 
reseiiihlinG:  tlic  Clerman  Ilafis  described  in  the  fii-st  volume  of  this 
work,  ijcing  a  kind  of  salt  creek  comuiuaicating  wiUi  the  sea.  The 
lake  of  Ftalfeat »  of  a  similar  hind.  One  or  two  hikes  may  also  be 
traced  in  the  ridnity  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus*  The  countiy  of 
Cashmir  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  large  lake,  as  repotted 
in  the  native  traditions,  and  a  ciinsifleruljlc  exjxitisc  of  water  still  re- 
mains in  the  nortiiem  part  of  tins  delightful  country,  called  the  lake  of 
Ouiiet  ur  Tal,  be'mg  about  fifiy-threc  British  miles  in  circuit. 

MouHTAiNS.  The  mountains  chiefly  celebrated  by  the  JHq- 
dooB  maybe  said  to  be  only  fiaible  from  their  country*  being  the  norths 
em  chain  of  the  Tibetan  Alps,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Hence 
they  are  called  liimmala,  from  a  word  denoting  snow ;  and  arecetebcat* 
cd  in  the  conflicts  of  the  gods  and  other  ni)  iholoi^c  fables. 

AwciEK'T  NAiifcs.  This  name  of  llmimala  may  perhaps  be 
the  source  of  the  Imaus  of  tiie  ancients.  Ptolemy  not  only  describes 
an  Imaus  as  running  north  and  south,  or  the  Bekir  Ti^  of  the  Russlsaa 
and  Tatars,  irith  its  ridges  to  the  west,  now  called  Argun,  Ak  Tan, 
£cc.  but  another  Imaus  passing  £.  and  W.  to  the  N.  of  Hindostan* 
Justly  cxtendirjjj  the  Caucasian  chain  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  he 
has  given  it  several  local  appf-llatioiis,  as  ("oronus,  Sariphits,  £cc.  His 
Paropamisus,  on  the  north  aiid  west  of  tiic  pravince  so  called,  is  to  the 
aooth  of  Balk  or  Bactriana^  terminating  in  the  west  in  the  sandy  desert 
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called  that  of  Margiana.  The  hif^hest  summits  of  his  Imaus  he  men- 
tions as  those  that  give  source  to  th?'  Imhis,  mv\  which  oui^ht  indeed  to 
form  one  ch;iin  with  his  Imaus  Ifoin  i\]c  north,  whicli  he  has  here 
traosferred  fixim  iongitude  127°  lo  14^',  uii  error  of  fifteen  degrees^ 
ewm  eupposing  his  genenl  lon^tude  just.  His  Emodm  and  Ottoio* 
coras,  ridg^  to  the  south  of  his  Sc3rtlua  beyond  the  Imaus,  ate  the 
Mus  Tag  of  Russian  geography  to  the  south  of  Little  Bucharia,  and 
must  not  he  confounded  with  the  Kantel,  ihp  northern  Iwundary  of 
Cashniir  arul  Tibet  But  the  last  mountiunous  region,  bt  iii??;  still  less 
explored  in  ancient  tlian  in  modem  tiutes,  liai»  totally  escaped  the 
Imowledge  and  geography  of  Ptolemy ;  who  having  thus  lost  a  space 
of  about  ten  degrees  in  bieadth,  or  700  mUes>  it  beeomea  doubtfiil 
whether  his  Imaus  proceeded  on  the  north  of  Tibet  or  of  Hindostan.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  Ganges  he  delineates  the  ridges  which  pass  from 
nortli  to  south,  in  tli<*  Bimian  empire,  the  boundaiy  of  ancient  disco- 
very :  but  as  in  Eunipe  lie  was  stranger  to  the  central  parts  of  Gcr- 
many,  and  in  Hindostan  to  those  of  the  Deccan^  so  by  fads  obliteration 
of  Tibet,  great  confusion  arises  in  his  geography  of  notthem  Hindos- 
tan ;  nor  lias  0*Anvi!1e,  who  places  the  Brahmam  in  Tibet,  been 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  diBiculty.  This  discussion  of  a  curious  and 
neglected  part  of  ITlnfloo  {geography  must  !)e  dismissed  with  the  re!nt?rk, 
that  the  Emodus  oi  iHoicmv,  l)eing  by  him  iiscribcd  to  Scrica,  must 
be  considered  us  the  southern  i  idge  of  Uttle  Bucharia ;  while  his  Imaus, 
wliich  he  supposes  a  continuatidn  of  the  chain  above  mentioned,  must 
be  removed  no  less  than  700  miles  to  the  south,  where  it  fbtnia  the 
aouttiem  ridge  of  the  Tibetan  Alps.  On  this  plan  his  map  of  eastern 
A^h\  mipjht  be  cut  asunder  at  his  thiity-fifth  degree  of  v.nr^.h  latitude, 
as  tar  west  tis  the  souixxs  of  the  Indus;  the  upper  pun  being  Little 
Bucharia,  whose  soutiicrn  frontier  may  extend  to  ihirty-hvc  degrees, 
while  the  under  part  must  be  tiwferfcd  to  the  south,  where  cor 
twenty-six  degrees  corresponds  with  Ptolemy's  thirty<4ve  degteca. 

As  the  northern  Imaus  of  Ptolemy  is  clearly  the  Bdur  Tag,  so  his 
southern  Imaus  may  be  saLIy  regarded  as  the  Himmala  of  tht-  Vl'm- 
doos;  which  may  be  admitted  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
w1k>  were  strangers  to  the  rich  Gangctic  regions  of  Hindostan.  Nor 
was  It  absurd,  to  consider  the  Himmala  as  a  south-cast  prolongatiou  of 
tlie  northern  Imaus.  The  ridge  to  the  east  of  Bengal  is  the  Bepjiua 
or  Sepyrua  of  Piolemy :  his  Meandrus  being  the  ridge  which  divides 
Aracan  from  Ava :  his  Damascus  that  near  the  river  of  ISTartaban  : 
and  his  Semanthiiuis,  seemingly  connected  with  Thina;,  is  the  chain 
to  tiie  cast  of  Tanasorim,  this  lust  rtdf^  being  the  utmost  limit  of 
ancient  knowledge  in  Uie  soutii-easi,  as  little  Buciiaiia  was  in  tlie 
north-east. 

MoDERir  Names.       To  return  to  a  more  s])ccjal  conuderation 

«f  the  present  topic,  it  must  be  observed  that  there  is  no  small  confu- 
sion, even  in  the  most  recent  delineations,  of  the  Indian  ranges  of 
mountains,  or  rather  hills,  an  I  their  exact  denominations.  The  eastern 
ridge,  culled  by  Ptolemy  J>epyrus,  might  in  motlern  limes  be  culled 
Tipenu  Those  on  the  south  of  Asam  might  be  styled  the  Garro 
mountains,  being  inhabited  liy  a  people  so  called.  The  ridges  to  the 
•outb  of  Nipal  and  Bootan  are  for  inferior  in  height  to  the  Himmala, 
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.•r  ttowy  ridgei  nor  can  we  mach  depend  on  theTtbetaniiimes  givcii 
lijr  Du  Halde.  An  equal  defect  attends  the  mountains  fiom  Siriiiagiir 
.to  Cashmir,  though  there  be  no  objection  to  Rennell's  name  of  Him- 
mala.  The  ridp^e  of  Kuttore  is  properly  on  the  north  of  that  province, 
ni niung  east  and  west:  and  is  followed  by  the  Hindoo  Koh  of  oriia^ 
gcugraphers. 

llie  mountaiM  to  the  west  of  the  Indusi  or  on  the  Persian  fiontiert 
seem  to  be  the  Bedns  and  Parvetiiis  of  Ptolenif ;  but  the  modem  names 
are  little  known ;  nor  that  of  the  ridge  running  parallel  with  the  Indus 

on  the  east,  called  by  Ptolemy  Apocopus.  The  same  author  mentions 
mount  Vindius,  whence  he  derives  the  souit^e  of  the  Soan  ;  now,  it  is 
believed,  caUed  Vindiah,  and  often  mentioned  in  the  Hindoo  Laieit, 
though  they  aeem  to  describe  these  hills  as  &r  tothe  west  Ptotemy's 
mountam  of  Sardonyx  is  not  far  to  the  east  of  Baroach»  if  that  place  be 
the  Barii^-aza  of  antiquity.  His  Bcttigus,  near  the  royal  scat  of  Arcat, 
seems  li  [xirt  of  the  eastern  Gaiits,  a^5  wvi-v  his  Adtsnthriis,  Orudius^ 
and  Uxcntus,  which  dose  the  U&t  of  mouniuiiis  known  tu  Ptolemy  in 
this  extensive  region. 

In  Bilajor  Rennell's  excellent  map  of  Hindostan  the  ridges  are  raifher 
inserted  in  the  minute  and  antiquated  manner  of  D*Anville,  than  treated 
with  a  bold  and  scientific  discrimination.  The  £DUowii^  list  «*An^ftfn« 
most  of  the  names  there  to  be  found. 

The  Chaliscuteii  bills,  between  the  western  desert  and  the  SctLcj^ 

The  Alideck  mountains*  above  Gujumt. 

The  mmmtaina  of  Gognaun»  or  Kemaoon^  called  alao  those  of  Se- 
walic.   This  extensive  ridge  seems  to  fonn  the  exterior  harrier  of  the 

Tibetan  Alps  in  Sirinagiir,  8cr. 

The  mountains  of  Himmaleh,  north  of  Tasaiaudon.  Tlie  Other 
Tibclan  mountuiii^  :ieem  to  be  from  Du  Halde. 

In  Bengal  are  several  ridges  of  hills  without  names,  which  is  the 
case  even  wkfa  the  chain  to  the  north-west  of  the  Sircars. 

The  Lucknow,  hills  at  the  soiux:e  of  the  Malianada. 

Those  of  Gondwaaah,  runnin(<^  parallel  with  the  Nerbudda  Sor  n 
space,  and  then  turning  south  to  Nui  nulla. 

The  nd^ea  ucui-  liic  Chumbui  are  also  witiiout  names. 

The  Grenier  mountains  in  Gocerat. 

The  Shatpoorta  hills,  between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Taptee. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Nerbudda  there  arc  also  remarkable  parallel 
fidgeS)  givinj^  source  to  many  rivers,  but  nameless. 

Even  the  GauLs  are  laid  down  witli  little  care  j  and  tiic  important 
dimuond  mountains  of  Golconda  and  Visiupour  are  not  mentioned. 

A  ridge  called  the  Bundeh  mountains  runs  parallel  to  the  Godaveri 
onthe  aouth,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  tliat  river*. 

Hence  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  Hindoo  oroloj^y  is  singularly 
imperfect:  but  what  is  to  be  expected  from  a  people  who  ccnfouud 

*  The  small  mapt  in  the  Memoir,  mesent  the  snowy  mountains  of  Bustch 

in  Cabul,  those  of  Suhmaiubog,  umcI  WullI  in  CanhaLar,  the  PunchaU  hx 
the  south  of  Cashmir.  The  As.  Hes.  i.  277,  quote  Rcanell  lor  the  chain  of 
Caram&ha,  founeen  miles  north  from  Guya ;  and  p.  2U3,  th«  Vindjra  chain  is 
said  te  begin  mt  Chiinar  in  fi^ar.  These  refetcoces  are  from  his  adas  of 
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terms  10  fin*  as  to  call  s  niountiim  a  CSaut  or  a  Pass?  Hie  <3«its  pieni- 
Uarljr  ao  called,  are  ranges  which  run  along  the  western  and  eastern 
coasts  of  the  Dcccan.  The  former  is  by  the  natives  called  the  moun- 
tains of  Sukhien,  a  name  which  should  supplant  the  absurd  appell-rition 
of  the  Gauts*.  In  the  language  of  the  country  Maliov  Midi  unpliLs  a 
mountain^  and  Purbet  a  hill.  VVhether  the  eastern  Gauts  be  also  caiied 
Sukhetn  we  afe  not  inlbrmed ;  but  it  is  probable  that  anotlitr  native 
name  may  be  discovered  for  this  distinct  range  of  mountains.  From 
an  interesting  journey  to  SiHnag^ur,  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Asiatic  Re^seat-ches,  it  appc  n  rs  that  the  same  name  of  Ghat  or  Gaut 
ise.\tend«d  to  the  high  ranges  oi  mountains  in  the  north:  and  D*AnviUc, 
wholly  at  a  loss  for  distinct  appellations  of  the  numerous  ranges  in  Hin- 
doston,  has  in  his  genera]  map  of  Asia  introduced  the  - mountains  df 
Balagat  near  Visiapour,  and  has  repeated  them  in  his  large  map  of 
Hiiulustan ;  thoui^h  this  name,  fialagat,  imply  notliing  but  the  high 
'Gavits  or  superior  Passes. 

The  Gauts  peculiarly  so  called  rise  abruptly  on  each  side,  but  parti- 
cularly the  west,  forming  as  it  were  enoimous  walls,  supporting  a  high 
terrace  or  table  land  in  the  middle.  This  elevated  tracky  passing 
through  a  great  part  of  the  Maratta  tcrritoi-ies  to  the  north  of  Myaore^ 
155  tci-mcd  m  general  the  Balla-Gaut,  through  its  whole  extent,  while 
low  passes  are  called  Payen-Gault.  Opposite  to  Paniany,  on  the  western 
t^oast,  there  is  a  break  or  interruption  of  the  moimtains,  about  sixteen 
miles  in  breadth,  ,chicfly  occupied  by  a  forest ;  otdnave  of  this  gap, 
the  mountams  of  Sukien  lextend  from  cape  Comorin  to  Surat,  at  tlw 
Stance  of Itom  forty  to  seventy  miles  from  the  shoref.  Their  eflfedt 
on  the  ?<easons  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  it  ceases  at  Sumt, 
where  the  so\ilh-west  wind  carries  vminteiTUpted  moisture  over  Hin- 
dostan.  The  high  terrace  in  the  middle  of  the  Deccan  receives  little 
jam;  and  the  coast  of  Coiomandeli  which'receives  Its  nfo  fimn  %he 
"north-east  monsoon^  is  also  of  adry  soil  as  already  tlescribed.  * 
Desert.  The  sandy  desert  on  the  east  of  the  Indus  must  not 
be  omitted,  extending  in  length  Ijetween  four  aird  five  hundred  British 
miles,  and  in  breadth  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  this 
great  desert  the  accounts  are  imperfect:  but  it  is  styled  that  of 
Agfimere,  and  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Herodotus.  Such  wide 
expanses  of  barren  sand,  form  features  peculiar  to  Asia  and  Africa. 

Forests.  Of  this  extensive  pOTticwi  of  Asia  a  great  pfart 
remaining  in  primitive  wildncss,  there  are  large  forests  in  \nrious 
quarters,  particularly  near  the  mouth  of  rhe  Ganges,  and  in  the  wide  . 
unexplored  i^egions  on  the  west  of  the  Sircaii>.  These  forests  surpuiis 
in  exuberance  of  vegetation  any  idea  which  Europeans  -can  imagine; 
creeping  plants  of  prodigious  siae  and  length,  extended  from  tree  to 
tree,  forming  an  impenetrable  gloomi  and  a  banietv  aa  it  werei  sacred 
to  the  first  mysteries  of  nature. 

*  As.  Itea.  T.  1. 5.  f  Renitell,  cxxvii. 

\  Rpnoell.  276,  and  his  map  of  the  Deccan  1800,  in  which  the  southern 

mountains  are  well  expre?secl.  Atnong' the  aninnh  are  numerous  elephants ; 
and  if  we  believe  Wesdm,  214,  wild  u.\en  ten  feet  high,  with  fine  ash  grey 
hair.  The  Ami  ^  the  noRh  are  black  catde,  aatd  to  be  fourteen  feet  high ! 
Ibid.  note. 
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BoTAVT.  The  general  obaerfMiom  utiich  were  made  ofi  Indii^ 
beyond  Uie  Genges»  apply  with  siill  greater  propriety  lo  the  botany  of 

Huidostan.  A  more  fertile  soil,  and  ( Ilmate  belter  adapted  to  the 
most  profuse  luxui  iance  of  vegetation,  than  tlic  well  watered  tracts  in 
this  vasi  pcainsula,  CtUiiiot  possibly  be  found  m  any  part  of  the  known 
world.  The  Ubercdity  with  which  n«itut^  has  scattered  over  thih  iavouied 
coiiDtiy  tbe  clionest  of  t2M)se  plants  that  contribute  to  the 
convenience,  and  elegance  of  human  liioi  ia  boundlesta,  and  almoat  wUlioiit 
competition :  double  harvests,  two  cro]^  of  fruit  from  many  of  tbo 
trees,  and  from  most  of  the  rest  a  copious  and  regular  supply  during 
the  t;,rcater  part  of  the  year,  arc  the  great  bases  that  supix)rt  iu 
swarming  population,  while  its  limber  of  every  quality,  its  plants  of 
medictoal  vutue»  its  numerousand  exquiaite  dying  drugs,  and  Us  GOtloQ» 
and  other  vegcuble  aitides  of  clothing,  offer  ta  its  infaabitaiita  the 
materials  of  enjoyment  and  civilization. 

The  most  diitin^'-iiisliintr  feature  in  tropical  landscapes  is  the  multi- 
tude of  Jofty  trees  oi  tl  ic  ixdni  kind  ;  all  these  rise  with  a  simple  trunk 
to  a  considerable  hcij^ni,  tcrnunated  by  a  tuft  of  large  leaves,  and 
wholly  destitute  of  branches  except  while  they  are  in  fruit:  of  these 
many  species  are  natives  of  India.  The  cocoa^mt  ti«e»  peihaps  the 
most  indely  diffused  of  any,  is  found  in  abundance  on  the  coaiti  ol 
Malabar  and  (^oroniandel :  its  fruit  supplies  an  agreeable  nutriment, 
and  the  fil)rGus  covering  of  the  nut  is  manufactured  hito  the  mnst 
elastic  cables  tluit  are  known.  The  areca  pahu  is  another  of  Uns 
family,  of  rare  occurrence  in  a  truly  wild  state,  but  cujjiivated  over  all 
India  for  its  nuts,  which,  mixed  with  the  leaves  of  the  betal  pepper^ 
and  a  little  quick-lime,  are  in  as  general  request  for  chewing  as  tobacco  is 
used  in  Europe.  Tlie  smaller  fan-palm  (borassus  flabellirormis)  is  distin- 
guished for  its  broad  ftm-shapetl  leaves,  which  are  used  for  writ!nc!;on, 
and  for  thalchin<^ :  its  wood  is  in  hlj^h  esteem  for  rafters  ;  and  of  its 
juice  the  bestpaiin  loticiy,  liic  common  distilled  spirit  of  the  country  is 
made.  This,  although  a  lai^e  tree,  is  far  mfierior  to  tiie  great  gigantic 
fan*pa]m  (corypha  umbraculifera)  which  abounds  on  the  lower  moun- 
tains of  the  Camatlc ;  each  leaf  of  tliis  vast  tree  is  capable  of  covenngf 
ten  or  a  dozen  men,  and  two  or  tlirce  of  them  are  sufficient  to  rtx)f  a 
cottage.  The  most  Ijeautifu!  of  all,  the  sago  palm,  is  also  found  here^ 
though  not  so  plentifully  as  in  some  of  the  Indian  islands.  Beside« 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  elate  sylvestris»  whose  sweet  Ikrinaoeoua 
fruit  is  the  &vourite  repast  of  the  elephant ;  the  caryota  nrens,  * 
handsome  lofty  treej  and  the  plantain,  distinguished  by  its  tuft  of 
broad  simple  light  gi*ecn  leaves,  and  its  wholesome  farinaceous  fn)it. 

Of  tljc  other  fruit-bearing  trees  the  nuniber  Is  m>  great,  and  they  u:  c 
for  the  most  pait  so  little  known,  even  by  name,  to  Europeans,  that 
only  a  few  of  the  principal  need  be  here  mentioned :  these  are  the 
papaw  fig ;  two  s|>ecics  of  the  genus  known  to  botanists  by  the  name 
cugcnia,  and  remarkat>le  for  the  sweetness  and  rose  flavour  of  their 
fruit;  and  tlie  sjwndias  dul'.i'^,  whose  sweetness,  pleasantly  tempered 
v.itli  acid,  rcndei-s  it  pecnli  rly  agreeable  in  this  hot  clinnte.  The 
pilluw  is  a  tree  of  equal  sniguiariiy  and  use  :  fi'oui  its  trunk  and  larger 
branches  are  produced  large  iibrous  bags,  sometimes  of  Uie  weight  of 
twenty-five  potmds,  which  are  filled  with  nuts  like  the  chestnut^  and 
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resembling  the  almond  in  flavour.  The  dillenia  indica  is  remarkable 
ibr  Its  beauty,  and  valuable  ior  its  large  poniuceous  iruil  of  a  pure  acid, 
and  equal  to  the  white  liljr  in  fragrance.  The  anreirfaoft  carambola  pro* 
duces  three  crops  of  ftnit  in  tiie  year,  and  another  of  the  same  genus» 
tfce  A.  bilimbi,  is  in  a  manner  covered  with  large  juicy  berries  of  the 
aize  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  resembling  the  grape.  The  mann^n  however, 
is  reckoned  the  most  exquisite  of  the  Indian  frnits,  and  is  found  in  con- 
aiderable  abundance,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  through  the  whole 
peninsula :  nor  ought  the  carissa  caranda  to  be  omitted^  or  the  elephant 
iqipfef  (fefonia  elephantumO  almoat  equally  a  favourite  with  the  animal 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  with  the  native  Hindoos. 

Of  the  trees  whose  produrr  is  \istd  in  medicine  or  the  arts,  the  most 
Worthy  of  notice  are  the  cassia  hstula ;  the  tamarind ;  the  gambogia, 
frqm  whose  bark  exudes  the  gum  of  the  same  name ;  the  stryclinos 
nuxvomica;  the  launia  casna^  whose  barii  h  a  common  substitute  Ibr 
cinnamon ;  cxsalpina  sappan,  a  red  wood  used  in  dying ;  sirium  myr- 
tifoHum  (snndal  wood);  strychnos  potatonim*  the  fruit  of  which  called 
the  rl'-arm^  nut^  is  in  }:^enci'al  use  for  clearing  muddy  water;  semecarpus 
anacardium,  or  marking  nuty  used  for  giving  a  durable  black  stam  to 
cotton ;  and  gossypium  arboreum,  the  tree  cotton.  The  ddef  tindier 
trees  are  the  teakt  used  specialif  for  ship-boilding;  a  large  tree  called 
by  botanists  gyrocaipusy  wfaoM  8tix>ng  light  wood  is  in  great  recjuest  for 
ra^,  or  catamarans ;  the  ebony ;  the  ferreola,  the  hardest  of  all  the 
Indian  woods;  the  naticlea  coixlifolia,  of  a  close  compact  grain  like 
box-wood;  and  the  duibcrgia,  a  dark  grey  wood  with  light  coloured 
teins,  very  heavy,  and  capable  of  a  most  exquisite  pofiah ;  it  is  much 
used  forfiiniture. 

A  few  other  trees  require  notice  from  their  size  or  beauty,  such  aa 
the  banyan  tree  anf!  Ifidian  fig;  the  hibiscus  firnlneus  is  rcmarkahk*  by 
its  matTuitude,  and  the  i>rofusion  of  its  t  lLi!;aiU  blossoms,  mid  is  of  ]).  cu- 
liar  value  in  a  tropical  climate,  as  hardly  any  msects  are  iuund  under  its 
abade.  The  bonibax  cdba  rises  with  a  thorny  trunk  eighteen  feet  in 
circumference  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  without  a  branch;  it  then 
throws  ont  numerous  bougiiSy  which  are  adorned  in  llie  nuny  season 
with  purple  blossoms  as  larj^  as  the  open  hand,  and  these  are  succeeded 
by  capsules  filled  with  cotton.  The  slii  ui)s  and  herbaceous  pb.nts  arc 
innumerable,  and  mukiiudcs  would  be  well  worth  rcconlmg  for  tiieir 
bean^  or  use^  if  tiie  nature  of  this  work  allowed  an  opportunity ;  we 
cannot  omit  however  the  indigo  and  the  oldenlandia,  (Indian  madder,) 
whence  the  beautiful  colours  of  the  Indian  chintzes  arc  procured ;  nor 
the  datura  metel,  a  shrub  adonied  all  the  year  with  large  Inimpet- 
shaped  blossoms  of  the  purest  viite.  The  nyctanthes  hirsuta,  and 
the  jasminum  grandiflorum,  boast  the  most  fragrant  blossoms  oi  tiic 
whole  east,  the  former  perfuming  the  night,  and  the  latter  scen6ng 
the  day.  The  gloriosa  superba,  cecrDpegia  candelabrum,  and  Indian 
vine,  form  by  their  union,  bowers  worthy  of  Paradise ;  and  the  butea 
8U|)erba,  a  small  tree,  by  the  slrikinj^  contrast  (if  its  (?;n-cn  leaves,  iu 
black  tlowcrstalkb,  aiid  its  large  scarlet  papiliofiaceous  biosMiins, 
ittracts  with  its  ostentatious  charms,  the  noacc  uihI  admiration  of  tlte 
noBt  incurious. 
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ZnoT.ocY,  For  an  ample  accout  of  the  zoology  of  Hindostan, 
the  curious  reader  may  consult  Mr.  Pennant's  View  of  this  country, 
tliis  beii^  the  peculiar  province  of  Uiat  great  naturalist.  The  numerous 
Cttvalry  which  form  the  armies  of  the  Hindoo  firiiices,  imply  great 
niimbers  of  horses ;  and  the  breeds  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Lahore 
and  Turkistaii,  but  the  grandees  are  supplied  from  Persia  and  Arabia« 
The  inferior  breeds,  ihouj^h  ugly,  arc  active ;  and  in  some  ret^ons 
there  arc  pomes  not  exceeding  thirty  inches  lu  height*.  The  horses 
of  Tibet,  generally  pycd,  are  often  used  in  Gangetic  Hindostan. 
The  animal  called  the  wild  mule^  and  the  wild  asa«  aometimes  pass  in 
Iwfds  to  the  northein  iDOiintains>  from  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  the 
desert  of  Cobi. 

The  cattle  of  Hindostan  are  luitnei  ou  and  often  of  a  largtn  size, 
with  a  haunch  on  the  shoulders-  The  slieep  are  covered  with  hair 
instead  of  wool,  except  in  the  most  northern  parts. 

Antelopes  abound  of  varioitt  beautifol  kinds,  patticolarly  that  called 
Ac  Nilgan,  which  is  of  a  considerable  atse.  Bemier,  the  moat  intel- 
ligent of  tnivellersin  India,  gives  an  account  of  the  chace  of  the  ante- 
lopes bjr  means  of  the  hunting  leopard,  trained  as  in  Persia  to  this 
sport  t. 

The  Arabian  camel,  or  that  with  a  single  hunch,  is  not  unfrequent 
idxMit  Patna.  The  elephant  has  been  frequently  described;  the  usual 
bdght  of  Ais  intelligent  animal  is  about  ten  feet,  and  one  of  fifteen  ia 
esteemed  a  g^ip^antic  prodigy.  Apes  and  monkies  abound  in  various 
regions  of  Hindostan  ;  utkI  the  onnip;  outany  is  said  to  be  found  in  the 
vast  forests  on  tiie  west  of  the  Sircars.  The  dogs  are  generally  of  the 
'  cur  kind,  with  sharp  erect  ears,  and  pointed  noses :  the  smallest  size  is 
that  kept  by  the  Ptoiars,  or  degraded  jioor,  rendered  doubly  miserable 
by  tfie  &natic  prejudices  of  the  abominable  system  of  the  Bramins. 
The  other  animals  ait  wild  boat's,  bears,  wnlvcs,  foxes,  jackalls,  hyenas, 
leopards,  panthers,  lynxes ;  in  the  north,  musk  weasels,  and  many 
other  quadrupeds  of  inferior  size. 

The  li<Mi  seems  to  have  been  always  unknown  in  llindostani  where 
the  ancient  sculptors  have  attempted  in  vain  to  represent  an  animal 
which  tJiey  never  saw ;  but  Mr.  Pennant  assures  us  that  they  are  found 
near  the  celebrated  fort  of  Gwalior,  about  Marwah,  and  near  CaRhmir. 
The  royal  tip;c*r  of  Rcnj^al  is  however  a  fai  more  tern!>lc  animai  than 
the  stoutest  lion  j  and  was  known  in  classical  times,  as  Seneca  the  poet 
calls  it  Gangetiea  ii^ru,  or  tlie  Gangetic  tiger.  Such  is  their  size  and 
strength  timt  they  are  said  to  cany  off  buUocks,  the  height  of  some 
being  said  to  be  five  or  six  feet,  and  the  feline  length  in  proportion. 
Parties  of  nlcn-^rrc,  on  the  isles  at  the  mouth  of  tlic  (ianj^cs,  have  often 
been  shorkins^Iy  interrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  tiij^er,  pre- 
pared for  his  fatal  spring,  which  is  said  to  extend  a  hundred  feet,  not 
improbable  when  compsj^d  with  that  of  the  cat-  Such  is  the  nature 
of  the  animal)  that  if  disappointed  In  his  first  and  sole  leap»  he  couches 

•  Pennant,  vrl.  li. 

t  Those  of  Tippoo  ore  ire  in  the  Tower  of  Loodooi  their  legs  are  muck 
higher  than  those  of  any  other  feline  aoimsL 
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liis  tul  oad  fctputs.  TtKriunocerniwithoiiehaffH  a&ai^iBtlorthe 
swamps,  alao  abounds  in  the  Gangctic  isles. 

^r^To  enumerate  the  various  birds,  fishes,  and  insects  of  Hindostan, 
would  be  a  vain  and  idle  attempt  in  a  worit  of  this  nature.  While  tlie 
turkev  is  certiiiiily  a  native  of  America,  wild  peacocks  abound  in  '1  ibct 
aiici  Ceylon;  our  common  fowl  ax-c  uLu  luunil  wild  in  tiic  jungles^ 
i^nce  they  are  called  jungle  fowl.  Hence  it  seems  seasonable  te 
conclude  that  as  these  animals  have  been  diffused  over  the  civilized 
world  from  time  immemorial,  they  must  have  i^ssed  from  Iliodostaa 
to  Persia,  whence  tliey  were  diffused  to  the  western  countries. 

iMiNAK Aj.oGY.  The  mineralogy  of  Hindostan  may  be  opened 
by  its  most  disiinguislied  and  (>ccuUai'  product,  celebrated  in  all  ages 

the  worid,  that  of  diamonds,  which  are  indeed  also  found  in  Bnudlt 
but  of  far  inferior  quality.  It  is  now  well  known,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
predicted,  in  his  optics,  from  its  rich  and  peculiar  effulgence  of  light» 
that  the  dbmond  would  be  foimd  to  be  an  inflannn-Ablc  substance.  This 
prediction  has  been  recently  fulfilled  liy  nunicmu-s  experiments;  and  it 
is  now  universally  admitted  by  chymists  that  the  diamond  is  only  a  very 
pure  species  of  coal.  This  substance  is  however  the  most  hard,  tmna* 
parent,  and  brilliant  of  all  minerals:  and  is  commonly  colourless,  but 
is  found  occasionally  of  a  citron  yellow,  grey,  broTvn,  or  black,  but 
very  rarely  j^recn  or  blue.  The  more  common  ibrm  is  round,  or  Hatted 
as  it  were  by  attrition ;  but  its  chrybtallizalion  is  the  octahedron,  or 
double  quadranguiai'  pyramid,  and  the  dodecaliedrcxi,  with  their 
nuieties;  and  sometimes  it  occurs  in  cubes.  When  ciamined  with  a 
microscope  of  great  power,  the  texture  sometimes  con^sts  of  irregular 
fibres,  but  is  generally  luniluuted,  or  composed  of  minute  layers,  like 
the  otlier  genuine  gems.  It  is  found  in  beds  of  torrents,  or  in  yellow 
ferruginous  eartli,  under  vocka  of  quaitz  or  sand-stone.  That  of  the 
Brazils  is  found  in  a  kind  of  pudding-stone  impregnated  with  iron 
ochre.  A 

The  chief  and  most  celebrated  diamond  mines  are  those  near  Visia- 
pour  r'Tul  (iolconda,  hntM  near  streams  that  How  in'o  tji'_-  Kisina  in  the 
southern  division  of  Hmdostan ;  Colconda  being  in  the  t<:n'i|.ory  of 
the  Nizam,  wiiile  V'isiapour  belong  to  the  Marattas*. 

Raolcooda,  a  famous  diamond  mine  in  the  territory  of  Visiapoiu-, 
dnut  forty  British  miles  north-west  fiom  the  junction  of  the  Beemn 
and  KisUia,  seems  to  be  the  most  noted  of  those  in  that  quaiterf.  A 
di«itrict  on  the  river  ^T•.ll1Hnda,  to  the  south  of  Sumboulpour,  is  aho 
noted  iur  this  rich  product  i  as  is  Gandicotta,  on  Uie  soutliem  bank  of 
the  river  Fennar|. 

The  mine  near  the  Mahanda  b  not  the  sole  example  of  the  diamond 
being  found  to  the  north  of  the  Deocan,  for  this  mineral  unexpectedly 
occurs  so  far  north  as  Penna,  in  the  territory  of  Bundelcund,  about 
sixty  British  miles  to  the  south  of  the  river  Junuia»  which  flows  into 

*  Colore  another  diamond  mine,  is  on  the  foulhem  bank  of  the  Kistna,  not 
&r  ffom  Condavir.   RenneU,  390. 

t  RenncU.  253. 

I  Ibid.  240,  wheit  it  ii  not  uurcasooabl/  inferred  that  Ptolemy 's  Adamas  is 
this  river. 
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Ite  thnffofi.  Ilundelcund  w  a  flMNintiiiioai  ttacky  abcmt  TM 
aquarc)  si^jcct  to  its  Rajn. 

Nfxt  in  valuer  to  tlic  diimfiinl  arc  tlu-  s:\pphiro  niul  the  r\\h\\  wliich 
arc  chictiy  ibutitl  in  Ihe  Birniaii  Icrritoncs :  but  xht:  niln-  also  tjccurs 
in  Ceylon,  whicii  likewise  protluccs  an  interior  kiiul  ot  sapphin.-,  the 
'topaz,  many  cuHous  tourmtdkis,  and  other  p«eoioiis  ifeiines,  minutely  ^ 
idesctthad  by  Thoaberg,  anum^  whidioae  «f  the  most  peculiar  is  th)» 
«at'8  cyey  which  like  the  ludian  giiaaol)  lias  a  peoufiar  t«flectioii,  par* 
^akirrt^  of  the  nature  of  fclspai*t. 

An\onv^  the  metals  i^oM  is  found  in  the  rivei>i  >v1ucli  flow  fi-om  Tihet 
•into  Um;  Gaiiges  uihI  \n<\ii% ;  but  no  gold  mines  seem  ever  to  have  bcea 
known  in  Hindodtan^  which  has  rather  been  celebrated  for  attracting 
tiua  metd  hi  tommeree  firom  <l^er  eountiies.  Oi  the  other  hand  Tibcft 
m.  iBOuntainOB^  ooontiy,  abounds  in  this  precioos  melal.  Silver  scems 
tare  in  genend  throughout  the  oriental  ri  j^ions ;  and  there  is  no  in^- 
catlon  of  this  mineral  through  all  India.  Thunberg  mentions  iron 
ore  and  plumba.;?t>  ainoni;  tlic  minerals  of  Ceylon;  but  says  notliing 
of  copper,  which  ^ecuis  aim  little  known  in  Hindostan.  It  is  indeed 
to  be  regretted  that  more  curioaity  has  not  been  excited  by  tfie  mine* 
nlogj  of  our  poaaessions  in  Bengal,  and  the  other  regions  of  tiiia 
intereating  coatitry ;  but  the  attention  of  the  English  to  t!iis  grand  branch 
of  science  is  Tery  recent,  and  even  the  a^Tiricc  of  adventurers  cannot 
be  tempted  to  explore  what  is  not  known  to  exist. 

MiKEEAL  Waters.  The  nauvcs  sometimes  seek  for  the  cure 
of  diieases  by  bathing  in  the  aacred  atreama ;  and  their  devotion  to 
water  in  general  aeems  to  prefent  their  exploring  any  medicinal  aourcea. 
Yet  there  are  a  few  cxceptkmay  and  several  warm  springs  are  reputed 
aacred. 

Nati  ral  Chrjositie'^.  Amon'^  the  sini^ular  features  of 
nature  may  be  mentioned  the  appearance  ol  the  provmccb  on  the  rivers, 
during  the  season  of  inundation,  when  an  access  is  opened  by  numerous 
channels  to  pbces  before  inboid.  The  grand  aspect  of  the  northern 
mountains  covered  with  snow,  and  tlu  v  ide  desert  on  the  east  of  the 
Indus,  are  also  grand  features ;  as  is  the  high  ^able  land  of  Mysore, 
sup|>ortcd  by  natural  buttresses  of  mountains.  The  Svinderbunds,  and 
prodigious  forests,  have  l)een  already  mentioned.  The  detacht  fl  ridges 
of  rock,  sometimes  crowned  with  stiong  fortresses,  may  be  also  named 
among  the  natural  curioaities.  But  one  of  the  most  noted  in  the 
the  Hindoo  tradition  is  theGangoutraor  &ttof  the  C  :  i  7  ,  soinetimes 
called  the  Cow*s  Moutli.  According  to  the  report  of  a  Bramin,  who 
pretended  to  have  visited  the  spot,  the  (  ianp;cs  sprinpjs  from  the  Peak 
of  Cailasa,  seven  days*  journey  to  the  soul-li  of  Ladac  or  Latac,  tlie 
capiLai  of  a  small  'llbetan  j)rincii)ahly|.  I  his  jxjak  is  about  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  Mansaror ;  and  the  river  thence  flows,  for  about  seven 
or  eight  miles,  when  it  finds  a  subterranean  passage,  until  it  again 
emerges,  in  the  cotmtry  of  Kedar  Naulh,  at  the  place  called  Gungow- 
try"   This  place  is  marked  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  map  as  situated  on 

*  Ibid.  233. 

t  Thnnbeig,  iv.  220.  See  the  scconat  of  Ceylon,  ch.  5.  of  this  siticle» 
I  At.  Res.  V.  45.  vi.  102. 
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that  source  of  the  Ganges  called  the  Afiksundra;  and  it  leenia  prated 

by  Mr.  Hardwick's  journey  to  Sirinagnr,  that  the  veneration  of  the 
natives,  and  the  Braminica!  stations  on  its  shores,  confirm  the  Bramina* 
Kpoit,  and  prociaim  the  Aiiknundra  to  be  tiic  real  aiiii  ijciiuine  Ganges, 
being  perhaps  the  furthest  source  erroneously  laid  down  in  the  map  of 
Hbet  by  the  Lamas,  (if  these  supposed  sources  do  not  rather  flow  mto 
die  Indus ;)  aa  almost  every  name  and  position  laid  down  by  them  will 
probably  be  found  extremely  inaccurate.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
source  of  the  Ganges  is  in  a  calcareous  country,  whence  the  river  easily 
works  itself  a  sul  terraneous  passage,  as  several  sUedins  in  the  north 
«i  ii^ugiaiid,  and  other  calcareous  countries.  Adam's  bridge  is  also  a 
noted  fidile  of  the  Biimins«  for  in  their  atrong  ims^Mtions  and  weak 
judgmenu  every  thing  assumes  a  fiibalotis  tinge.  It  is  a  kind  of  sand 
bankf  with  some  isles  stretddng  from  a  promontory  to  the  opposite 
is(c  of  Ceylon :  but  th(*  name  of  Rama  has  been  eachanged  bjr  the 
Mahometans  ior  that  ot  Adam. 
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»  QAVGZTIG  HIHD08TA1I,  OR,  THB  COUIITRIU  OM  TBB  OAyGBt* 


Mxrmvv  AMD  BmmMt«-i*  mTita  »osBSiuevf«^iBVEvoB^ 

wwEUMukmr^  armt«— vavt. —  citiks  avo  Towirt^aOB^ 

BxT&XT  AND  Divisions.  THIS  graud  division  of  liiadostaii 
fxfends  from  the  cMtem  boundaries  of  Bengal  to  th*  ooiintry  of  Siiv 
lund,  ft  length  of  ahoutathouaend  British  mUes.  The  greatest  breadth^ 

from  the  sources  of  the  Chumbul  to  the  mountains  of  Sewalikt  najT 
be  :il)OHt  four  hundrcrl  and  fifty  British  miles;  and  the  least,  on  the  west 
of  the  province  ot  Bengal,  about  two  hundr.  d  and  thirty.  It  coin- 
prises  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  lialiar,  AILdiubad,  Oude,  Agru  ;  with 
part  of  Delhi  and  Agimere,  and  of  Maliia  in  the  south  ;  most  of 
them  equal  in  celebri^  to  any  in  HindostaOt  and  the  chosen  seats  of 
the  power  of  the  MkmguLs,  as  well  as  of  msg;lity  kingdoms  even  in  das* 
veal  timrs. 

BiiiTisir  Possessions.  Bengal,  Bahar,  with  Benares,  and 
90m e  other  districts  to  the  west,  forming  the  chief  basis  and  centre  of 
English  power  in  tiiis  country ,  it  is  proper  first  to  consider  them  apart, 
and  then  proceed  io  aome  account  of  the  other  provinces.  The  Bri- 
tuh  aettleawnta  here  extend  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length  by  three  hundred  in  breadth,  in  themselves  a  powerful  king* 
dom.  The  native  population  is  computed  at  ten  or  eleven  millions  of 
black  subjects  i  exehi?)ive  of  tise  l-^ns^!is!i,  whose  number  seems  not 
authemicated.  Yet  Sir  Wiiiiam  Junes,  iiuai  tiie  aciuai  enumeration 
of  one  province^  oonduded  that  not  less  than  thiKy  mtUioDs  of 
doos  were  contained  in  all  the  British  possessions  in  Hindoatan.  Bu^ 
Hajor  RenneU  estimates  the  entire  population  in  the  time  of  Aurang-  ^ 
aeb  at  sixty  millions  ;  aiul  it  '=;c('ms  unreasonable  to  think  tliat  repeated 
wars  have  increased  the  popuiatiuU)  or  that  oiu;  half  is  subject  to  the 
Jiritish  sceptre. 

Revenue.  The  revenue  of  these  British  pitnrincea  is  com- 
puted at  4,3IO/X)0/.  Bteritng;  the  expense  of  oillcctiont  militaiy  and 
civil  charges,  Sec.  3^40,00af.  so  that  the  clear  revenue  is  1,670,000/.* 

The 

y  ^y^,  situated  in  respect  to  security  fiom  foreign  invasion  : 
were  obtained  in  irr^j,  under  circumstances  i-ather  favourable,  as  the 
charge  of  usurpaUun  might  have  been  retorted  against  an^  adversary  < 

*  Rsnndl,  cxiv. 
▼outi.  »f 
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aiul  since  they  wea*  in  our  possession,  they  have  enjoyed  more  traa- 
quilliiy  than  any  part  of  Hindoatan  haa  known  aince  the  reign  of  An* 
Tungzebb 

GoTERKNZNT.  The  government  of  Bengal,  and  its  wide  de- 
pendencies, \v%(s  first  vested  in  a  Governor  General  and  a  Supreme 
Council,  cn]isisiiTiir  of  a  y)resident  and  eleven  counsellors:  hui  in  1773 
these  were  rcaLnctcd  lo  iour,  with  Warren  ii.  sLiugb  liie  Covernor  Ge- 
neral, who  were  to  direct  all  aflairs,  civil  and  military,  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oiiaaa ;  and  to  contnxil  the  inferior  governments 
of  Madras  on  the  east  and  Bombay  on  the  west  with  Bencoolen  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra  *  The  Coutt  of  Judicature  consists  of  a  chief  jus- 
tice and  three  other  judges,  with  civil,  criminal,  naval,  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  The  Hindoos  are  governed  by  tlieir  own  laws  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  wished  that  in  these  and  the  other  Britiah  posMSsions  the  abom^ 
nable  influence  of  the  Bramins  were  extingaialwd»  and  these  fimatics 
themselves  dej^raded  to  the  cast  of  Parlars  ;  or  rather  that  the  casts 
were  totally  abolished,  as  the  most  shocking  obstacle  to  all  the  best 
feelings  and  exertions  of  human  nature,  that  ever  was  imposed  by  cmfty 
superstition  upon  conaummate  ignorance  and  simplicity.  Christian 
chluity,  and  itk  mutual  benefita  of  society,  with  what  our  immortal 
pott  styles  the  milk  of  human  kiudneaS)  might  then  supplant  a  drearf 
superstition  which  estranges  man  from  man,  and  is  accompanied,  ev^ 
in  its  priests,  by  practices  the  most  degrs^ing  to  human  nature.t 

Armt.  The  military  establishment  in  iknujal  is  always  re- 
spectable, but  varies  according  to  the  sttuatioD  of  afiSiis.  The  British 
troopa  are  supported  by  the  Sepoys»  a  native  militia»  whoare  aocuaiom- 
cd  to  have  numercnis  idle  foHowei's,  so  that  the  effective  men  seldom 
constitute  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  nominal  army.  A  force  of  twen- 
ty thousand  British  soldiers  mi^Hit  probably  encounter  and  vanquish 
two  hundred  tiiousand  blacks  or  iluidoc<s.  The  decisive  battle  of  Pias- 
■ey^  which  secured  to  us  the  posaesbioo  of  these  opulent  provinces» 
was  gained  by  the  ibrmidable  array  of  nine  hundred  £upopeana4  It 
Would  seemingly  be  no  difiicult  acquisition,  and  might  prove  most  sa- 
lutary for  the  tranquillity  um]  happiness  of  the  Ilinrioos,  if  their  whole 
extensive  counliy  were  subjected  ic  the  lii  itish  power.  For  these  sub- 
jects of  the  wise  Bramins  are  of  ail  ualiuns  the  most  nu&eruble  ,  and 
political  finedom  is  to  them  as  unknown  aa  real  practical  wisdom  b  lo 
their  teachers.  In  human  aifain  the  smaUer  evil  is  commonly  the  sole 
chject  of  prefei^nce. 

Kavy.  a  na\y  of  considemhle  force  mig-ht  be  equipped,  and 
the  ships  con<;tnicted  of  teak  wood)  as  it  is  supposed  to  surpass  any 
oUiei-s  ill  duration.  ' 

Cities  avo  Towns.  The  chief  dty  of  Bengal,  and  of  all  the 
Britiah  possessions  in  Hindoitan»  is  C4jcutta»  which  is  said  to  contain 

•  Pennuit,  ii.  37T. 

f  See  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Iv.  336  the  matricides  and  infanticides  of 
the  pious,  simple  and  philosophic  firaminb;  and,  v.  372.  their  institutions  of 
human  sacrifices!  Yet  their  cruel  mercy,  p  381,  ordered  that  a  woman  should 
never  be  sacriHccd-*«JDcept  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband!  Such  are  tba 
objects  of  antiquBsun  veoention :  and  such  ait  the  lavoiirita  sages  of  Vc&* 
t»re ! 

4  Rsoadlf  Sdr. 
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not  less  than  half  a  million  of  -souls.  Tht  latitude  Is  twenty-two  de- 
grees twirty-threc  minutes  uuith  ;  und  the  longitude  eighty-eight  de- 
grees tmity-eight  mimiteA  east  fipom  Grecnwidt. 

Genenlly  speaking,  the  deacriptloD  of  one  Indian  city  is  adeacriptioo 
of  all ;  they  being  all  built  on  oihs  pto,  with  exceeding  narrow,  con* 
fined,  and  crooked  streets  ;  with  an  incredible  number  oftrsm  oirs  and 
poinds,  and  a  p:ieat  inany  gardens,  interspersed.  A  few  oi  tiie  streets 
arc  paved  widi  brick.  The  houses  are  variousiy  buiit:  some  of  brick) 
ethers  with  mud)  and  a  scUl  erealer  proportioa  with  bamboos  and  mail  i 
Mid  these  ififferent  kinds  of  ftbrks  standing  intermixed  with  each  otiberv 
farm  a  motley  appearance  :  those  of  the  biter  kind  are  invariably  of 
one  story,  and  covered  with  thatcli.  Those  of  brick  seldom  exceed 
two  floors,  and  have  flat,  terraced  roofs.  The  two  former  classes  far 
outnumber  the  last,  which  are  often  so  thinly  scattered,  that  fires,  which 
oAen  happen,  do  not  sometimes  meet  with  the  obstruction  of  a  brick 
house  through  a  whole  street. 

.  ^  Cakutta  is,  in  part,  an  exception  to  this  rule  of  building ;  for  there 
the  qiiafter  inhabited  by  the  Enj^Iish  is  composed  entirely  of  brick- 
buildings,  many  of  which  have  more  the  appearance  r)f  palaces  tlian  of 
private  houses:  but  the  remainder  of  the  city,  and  by  much  the  greatest 
part,  is  built  as  I  have  described  the  cities  in  general  to  be.  Within  these 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  Calcutta  has  l^en  wonderfully  improved, 
both  in  appearance  and  in  the  salubrity  of  its  air :  for  the  streets  havn 
been  property  drained,  and  the  ponds  filled  up ;  thereby  removing  a 
▼ast  surf:ire  of  stagnant  water,  the  exhalations  from  which  were  pnr- 
ticularly  Jiurttul.  Calcutta  is  well  kuoHii  to  l>e  the  emporium  of  Ben- 
gal, and  Uic  seat  of  the  Govenior-Generai  ot  India.  It  is  a  very  exten* 
uft  and  populous  dty»  being  supposed  at  present  to  contain  at  least 
500^D00  inhabitants.  Its  local  situation  is  not  fortunate ;  for  it  has 
some  extensive  muddy  lakes,  and  a  vast  forest,  close  to  it.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  English  have  been  more  inattentive  thjin  other  European 
naticms*  to  the  natural  advantages  of  situation  hi  their  foreii^n  settle- 
ments. Calcutta  is  situated  on  the  western  arm  oi  the  Ganges,  at 
.about  one  hundred  miles  &om  the  sea ;  and  the  river  is  navigabte  up 
to  the  town  Ihr  the  bffpeat  ships  that  visit  India.  It  is  a  modem  diy» 
liaving  risen  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Govindpour,  about  ninetjr 
years  ago.  It  has  a  citadel,  superior  in  even'  point,  as  it  reganls  strength 
and  correctness  of  design,  to  any  fortress  in  India:  but  on  too  exten- 
sive a  scale  to  answer  the  useful  purpt^uitcnded,  that  of  holding  a  post 
incase  of  extremity ;  since  the  number  of  troops  required  for  a  proper 
garrison  lor  it  could  keep  the  field.  It  was  begun  immediately  after 
the  victory  at  Plassey,  which  insured  to  the  British  an  tmlimited  in- 
fluence in  Bengal :  and  the  intention  of  Lord  CUve  was  to  render  it  a3 
p<  rmanent  as  possible,  by  securing  a  tenable  post  at  all  times.  Clive, 
however,  had  no  foresight  of  the  vast  expense  attending  it,  which  per- 
haps may  have  been  equal  to  two  millions  st«rling.'*t 

In  this  grand  capital  of  British  Asia  the  mixture  of  people  and  man* 
Mrs  presenu  s  picturesque  and  inlerestiug  soeoe.  The  bl4ck  Hindoo 

.  *  Surely  not  more  than  the  Dutch.    It  arises  from  imitation  of  tlie^  sites 
in  dieir  own  covntriei«  while  in  hot  countyies  the  stnatioM  should  be  high* 
t  tteancU,  if,  919. 
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the  olive  coloiu-ed  iSloor  or  Mahometan,  contrast  with  the  fedr  and 
iiorid  countenances  of  the  ll^glish  ;  and  the  channi  of  the  Eyrftpeuft 
damsel  Mcelvc  ft  Ibil  from  thedarit  HbidoobMllea.  Totlkchisnki 
%f  the  AaiMdc,  are  added  the  elegance  and  adeoee  of  the  Englbh  life* 
£veD  the  new^pere  are  drawn  up  with  care,  and  printed  with  ele- 
^^re  :  and  tbe  Asiatic  society,  instituted  by  the  late  ad!r!ini!>le  Sir 
William  Jones,  may  perhap* rival  the  Academy  of  Inscripiions  at  Paris, 
if  the  papci-s  of  the  latter  were  atloptcd  as  a  model :  and  that  uuac- 
tountable  taste,  or  ratbtr  inftmtian  feriFiiiocMiy  aniiqmties,  attempleil 
to  be  diflcusaed  by  crude  kninrledgei  and  inaccurate  ntiocmatkm,  wctt 
finally  dimitssed  from  Britiah  ddturcf  to  which  it  seems  peculiar  and 
indigenous.  No  htnnan  pursuit  cr\n  he  more  useless,  for  it  hnn  riot 
even  the  utility  ot  ininsenicnt;  and  when  iounded  on  the  monstrous 
tales,  and  traditions,  and  innumerabk  forged  manuscripts  of  the  Bra- 
toiins,  who  pervert  every  flcience  tfid  Imlitiltiofl  to  the  purpoaesof  thtiHr 
own  influence*  it  is  no  wonder  that  tliis  singular  pursuit  should  diSiMb 
liarkness  instead  of  light ;  and  every  d&saertator  Should  conftite  hia  pre- 
decessor by  hiso\m  ptiRdit,  and  his  own  manuscripts,  always  as  j^nricnt 
as  Brahma,  if  thev  be  not  of  the  present  century  :  so  that  the  more  we 
Ivadthe  less  we  know  i  and  science  becomes  another  term  for  confu- 
sion. With  such  exceptions  and  they  are  not  numerous,  the  Asiatic 
Aesearclies  form  a  noble  momuncnt  of  Biidflh  seieiioe  in  a  dislttrit 
countiy.  The  recent  institution  of  a  college  or  onivenity  at  Ca)cutta» 
by  the  Marquis  of  Welksley,  desen'cs  the  j^reatest  applause,  for  the  ex- 
tent and  lilKM-ality  of  tiie  plan.  Besides  Hindoo,  Mahotnettui,  and  Eng- 
lish law,  and  the  lorr*!  regulations,  there  are  to  be  professors  of  ci\il 
jurisprudence,  political  economy,  geogmphy,  history,  &c.  but  in  tlie 
taKxIeni  extent  of  science,  natoral  Mstory  is  fiir  to  wide  ftff  onte  oi* 
two  prafeSborSy  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  good  botanist  to  be  St 
the  same  time«tflteply  altilled  in  miogy,  or  in  mineralogy)  ftr  less  Hi 
lUiymistry.* 

The  commerce  of  Calcutta  is  very  great  in  salt,  sugar,  opium,  silks, 
and  muslins,  See.  the  poppy  which  yields  the  opium  is  particularly 
cultifated  in  the  provfaioe  of  Bahar.  Musk,  borax,  and  oth^  comwo» 
dities,  used  tol>e  imported  from  Tibet,  in  exchange  Ibr  European  cl^ha 
and  hardware  ;  but  this  trade  is  probably  interrupted  since  Tibet  be- 
came subject  to  the  jealous  Chinese.  On  the  Ganges  are  transportcfl 
to  Asam  cargoes  of  salt,  in  exchange  for  gold,  silver,  ivor)',  musk,  and 
a  particulai-  kmd  oi  silky  cotton.  The  cowry  shells,  used  as  a  small 
tein,  are  impoited  ftom  the  Maidhws  hi  exdiang^  for  rice.  The  fine 
tnuslins  are  chiefly  fabricated  hi  the  nuny  season,  flrom  May  to  Sep- 
tember, and  with  calicoes  fkra  agreat  part  of  the  exports  to  Europe. 

Dacta.  Tn  the  eastern  part  of  the  Hrifish  possessions  the  mo'^t 
considcral)ic  ^o^vn  is  Dacca,  beyond  the  principal  stream  of  the  (ian- 
]ges,  but  deiended  on  the  east  by  the  Megna  or  Bu;  rampoot.  Dacca 
is  celebrated  for  manufactures  of  the  most  delicate  muslins^  so  much 
v  request  in  the  European  market,  and  wWeh  are  made  from  die 
«QtloQ  of  the  district  It  was  once  the  capital  of  Bengal^  and  wb 

•  Asiatic  Register,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  The  languages  to  be  taught  are  Amhic, 
Persian,  Sansctet,  Uindostanee,  Bengal*  TcUuga,  MantUi  Tamula,  and  Can- 
ara* 
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toctnled  hj  MushedrixRl,  a  modem  cttf .   Hoogtey,  «r  Ugll,  It  m 

^mall  hnf^  ancient  city,  al>out  lwcnty-«ix  milc^  nhove  CaJcutta,  on  the 
Igrand  we  stern  liraiich  of  the  Ganges,  which  ihencc  rtrclves  its  name, 

Patna.  Pauia  is  the  capital  of  the  prwiticc  of  iiahar,  situat- 
^  ibMi  409  wSkA  norClMmit  from  Calciitta,  being  tolenUy  fertified» 
and  A  place  «f  considerable  trade,  most  of  the  aaitpetre  hi  particular* 
Vl^nted  to  EnglanO,  being  made  in  the  province  of  Bahar.  Rcntiel 
argues  that  l^tna  is  the  ancient  city  of  Palilx>t^ra.  Dr.  RobertscMi  io^ 
fcrs  that  it  was  Allahatwd.  wMrh  is  also  the  opinion  of  D'Anville.  Sir 
WiUiani  Joacs  supposes  liiut  I^ttJibothra  stood  at  the  Junction  of  the 
Ibm  or  SonatiMi  the  Changes ;  that  is,  he  nearly^  ooiociiles  with  Major 
ikffmdi.*  Yet  upon  ^  whole  die  wipwyidhied  ditpector  of  i>iolemf 
May  perhaps  prefer  Allahabad. 

Rfvares.  Brnnros  appr<Kiches  to  the  western  fcontier  of  the 
British  jxihstssions,  the  district  havint^  been  ceded  to  the  East  India 
Company  in  tin:  year  1775.  It  is  a  rich,  populotis,  and  compact  city,  on 
Hie  nevthefti  betK  of  the  Ganges,  about  460  mHesfrom  Cakutta.  Be» 
taresy  aiicfcnCfy  called  Kasir  vras  the  most  earljr  aeat  of  Brmiinteal 
laiowledge,  or  quackery,  in  the  north.  It  was  not  till  the  tenth  or 
e!e\'enth  centttr}  '^f  tl^e  ChiiM*!?n  era  that  this  baleftil  sect  ovcrtiimed 
the  worship  of  liowlh  in  Detcttn.  The  Rramiiis  seem  to  l>c  first 
tnentioned  by  Straix),  who  distinguishes  titciu  ituui  unotiier  race  of  In- 
dian pibiloaephcw  caDed  Germani ;  who  weie  probably  the  Gymtiosa» 
)AlMi  of  other  authors,  and  worshippers  of  Boodh.f 

Allahabad.  On  leaving  the  British  i>ossession»,  md  procetd- 
Ing  towards  the  west,  first  ornirs  Allaliahad,  in  the  province  so  calk-f1, 
at  the  confluence  ot  the  Juinna  and  the  Ganges,  a  city  beioni^in^  to 
the  Navab  or  Nabob  of  Oude,  but  of  little  consequence.  Not  fur  to  the 
'oonth-wert  of  AMrabMl  are  the  ^mond  mines  of  Petina»  in  the  smdl 
detMhed  pitwface  of  Bundelcund. 

Lncknow  is  the  present  capital  of  Oude,  having  superseded  Fyza-« 
bad,  a  city  on  the  (\o"-rA,  nor^r  the  ancient  city  of  Aiudh,  which  seems 
to  have  c^-ivcn  lo  the  province.     At  a  considerahle  distance  to 

the  iK>riii-wcsl  Bcriili,  a  siuaU  but  noted  town  near  Liic  nuiilicm 
Cfuiiller* 

AwciKNT  CariTALs.  About  fifty  British  miles  west  fmm  Luck*' 
how  stands  Canogc,  anciently  the  capital  of  a  kingdom.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  Agra  and  Delhi,  modem  capitals  of  Ilindo^tan,  it  Tniiy  be 
"proper  to  o'r  pr\  e  that  the  kingdoms  celebrated  by  the  Braminical,  or 
northern  tiuditioas  and  fables  were  chiefly  in  this  part  of  Hindostan. 
The  reader  Is  somettmes  bewildered  by  the  use  of  native  terms,  or  un- 
*-  <mnniun  otfthog;niphy,  without  any  explanadoa ;  bat  the  leamed  Jonet 

•  As.  It.  iv.  26.    Mr.  Wilford,  with  hh  us.ial  imagination^  aigues  for  the 
'taooth  of  the  Cossl  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ganges. 

t  The  AfachtMA  natkmi  of  Hbiy  are  the  B«miah«,  or  Binaaat*  aPin» 

dcm  times,  who  had  probably  invadol  an  J  seized  a  ^rcai  p^irt  of  F  .  M-n 
Hindostan.  Pcrliaps  even  tbc  BfMjgfmmi  of  Strabo  are  ihe  Machant  or  Prie:aA 
of  the  fiirmans. 

.  Whtra  was  'Plin>'s  powerful  kingdom  of  Andara  in  Gaas*tic  Hindostan, 
and  Automela  on  the  Indu!i  f  Tltut  w ritcr*>  gy^ysj^  is gommoabf  nqglccfd^ 
though  ooe  of  tlie  best  ot  antirjuit/.  ^  ^ 
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informs  ns  that  kin^  Nando,  and  the  noicci  Chandrag;upta,  the  classical 
Saudracuuus,  reigiisid  Mt  Patnu;  »iui  a  kind  of  chronology  of  iheur 
fucoenom  may  be  Ibond  In  the  Ariatic  ReieMdies,*  with  tables  of  the 
Idn^  of  Audht  or  Oude*  and  VittnUf  or  DelhU  both  in  the  solar  and  In- 
nar  line,  as  they  are  divided  by  the  wildness  of  Hindoo  imagination  ; 
with  another  of  the  kings  of  Magada,  or  H:ihaT .  the  last  of  which  con- 
tains Nanda  and  Chandragiipta.  TIksc'  lists  arc  inart  nrutc  and  con- 
£ised«  the  Braniins  being  nioi'e  convcr^ut  lu  iiuadniiiuns,  LtiUionti, 
and  biUions  of  yean,  than  in  discussing  the  iitde  dates  of  Emropeatt 
8cbolar8.t  I'he  list  of  Rajas  of  Hiodostan,  from  the  time  of  the  do* 
lugCi  published  by  Anquetil  du  PerroOt  begins  with  Bhart  who  resided 
at  Hastnapoiir  on  the  Ciancf;cs,  now  Delhi  ;  but  the  royal  seat  was  af- 
terwards translcrrcd  to  Cdi.urht,  mul  iJie  princes  often  passed  tho 
mountains  of  Sewalik  to  encouaiei  ilie  Oiineee,  probably  some  wrong 
mterpKCation  Ibr  Tibet  Benares  Is  also  mentioiied  as  a  capital  $  and 
it  is  boldly  asserted  that  the  eightjr-fiiurth  Huja,  Andarjal,  conquered 
all  Hindostan  wiih  Ceylon;  a  conquest  also  effected  by  the  Iiundred 
and  nin  th  ]^aja.  This  list,  whirli  is  certainly  fnr  superior  toaiiy  of  the 
kmdj  closes  with  the  conquest  by  the  Maliometans,  A.  D.  1 192.  Per- 
haps our  possessions  in  the  soutli  may  disclose  some  chronologtcs  of 
the  kings  in  thst  quaiter,  particufauiy  the  Balbaias.  If  any  thing  can 
be  done  in  arranging  the  fictions  of  the  Bramins,  and  eliciting  some 
sfra<k>w  of  truth,  it  must  be  bei^iin  !)v  establishing  grand  land  marks  of 
chronolo^^y,  established  by  various  intelligence  derived  from  remote 
quarters  ;  and  the  bafest  course  will  be  to  trace  it  backward  th^m  mO' 
dem  to  ancient  ttmeSf  and  thus  laying  a  aolid  Ibuodatioot  instead  of  bfr 
ginmng  with  the  fiihulous  hi  tbe  vain  hope  of  findmgtnith. 

,  Ac  R  A.  These  capitals  of  ancient  lungdoms  in  thisqoaiter  weie 
followed  hy  Ap;i*a  and  Delhi.  The  great  nnd  good  emperor  Acbar 
constituted  Ap;ra  the  capital  of  tin*  iNlo^ut  t  nipirc  about  A.  1).  \'>G6. 
It  was  then  a  small  ioriiticd  towu  j  but  it  soon  became  an  extensive  and 
magniQcentcitytand  has  as  rapidly  declined. 

Dklhi.  To  the  north-west  of  Agra,  near  the  confines  of  Sin* 
detic  Hindostan,  stands  tlie  celebrated  city  of  Delhi,  the  Mahometan 
capital  of  India,  sai(1  to  he  of  considerable  anti([nity  hy  the  name  of 
Indarput.  T)iat  inteiiii;cni  traveiler  Bernier  conipiius  the  cxtur^t  of 
Deiiii,  m  l6ho,  ut  three  leagues,  exclusive  of  the  foitihcations ^  and  lie 
xepresents  Agra  as  of  wider  chcoit.  This  metropolis  may  be  said  to 
be  now  in  ruins ;  but  there  are  many  noble  and  ipkndid  remains  of  pa- 
laces with  baths  of  marble.^  The  grand  mosque  is  a  roi^nificent  edificet 
of  marble  and  red  free  stone,  with  h\i!;h  minarets,  and  domes  richly 
gilt.  One  of  the  ([uartei-^  of  the  city  has  been  very  tiuniy  inhabited, 
since  the  dreadful  niabsucir  by  Nadir  Shah,  in  which  one  hundred  titou- 
sand  people  are  saitl  to  have  perished.  The  royal  gaidens  ofShalimar 
aie  said  to  have  cost  one  million  sterUngf  in  canals*  pavillions,  Sec.  de- 
corated witli  great  profusion.  When  o\ir  author  visited  llils  city,  in 
1793»  he  was  introduGed  to  the  last  remnant  of  the  Mugulsibhah  AUuin» 

t  The  words  used  for  those  high  numbers  zxt  Sttthorissd  liy  Sir  Wittlua 
Jones,  ii.  113  ;  bur  they  arc  ankoown  to  Johnton. 
I  Af .  Res.  lY.  417'. 
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then  seventy  years  of  aj^  and  blind,  being  here  kept  in  a  kiad  of  cap- 
tivity by  SiiKlia  tlic  MaratLa  chief. 

Oujsiir.  The  city  of  Agimeref  or  Ajimer,  may  be  more  pro* 
perly  allotted,  with  the  greater  part  of  that  province,  to  Sindetic  Hiii* 
dostan :  but  Oujein  may  be  considered  as  the  furthest  city  in  the  tooth 
of  that  poition  now  under  vk  w.  Oujein  is  about  six  miles  in  circtim- 
fercnce,  surrounded  by  a  sUx>ii^  wall,  with  round  towers.  The  houses 
partly  brick,  paitly  wood,  covert:d  with  lime,  trass,  or  tiks :  the  Bazar 
wvaixkfdt  is  qwcknis,  and  paved  with  stone  s  there  are  iburinos4ues,  and 
levenl  HindDO  temples,  with  a  new  palace  ^i!t  by  Sindia.  On  the 
■outh  nina  the  river  Sipparay  which  here  suddenly  turns  northf  pun* 
suing-  Its  roun^c  into  the  Clninilnil,  the  a  larq^  riven  not  less  tha» 
three  quuilcrsot  a  nTik  in  hixiiflt  li  at  some  distance  from  its  ci;rcss  info 
tlie  Jumma.'  Aix)ut  a  mile  to  the  north  are  ruins  of  old  Oujein,  brick 
walls,  stone  pillars,  pieces  of  wood,  and  Vftrkms  utensils,  with  ancient 
coini.  The  superjacent  soil  is  a  black  uMMld ;  and  thia  catastrophe 
must  hsve  happened  when  the  river  changed  its  course  to  the  weatwirdt 
by  some  aqtieous  concussion  of  nature,  I8OO9  or  400  years  tugHf  a» 
usual  in  Hindoo  chronology. 

Tuminp^  to  tiic  cast,  the  river  Nerbudda  may  for  a  part  be  considered 
as  the  most  southern  limit  of  GangeUc  Hiiidostau ;  yet  concerning 
Guirah,  a  dty  or  town  'ef  some  note,  there  are  no  ddlaib }  and  the 
other  names  are  too  unimportant  for  {general  geography. 

GwALioR.  But  the  noted  foil  of  (>walior  must  not  be  omitted, 
beinj^a  striking  object  in  Hindoo  topography.  The  insulated  rock  on 
which  it  stands  is  about  Hjin*  niiks  in  h  iv^ih,  but  narrow  :  tlie  sides  are 
almost  perpendicular,  iroiu  iv,  u  to  liircc  hundred  feet,  above  the  sur- 
tounding  plain.f  On  the  top  thet«ia  a  town  with  wells  and  rcserwA*Sy 
and  some  cultivated  land.  This  celebrated  fortress,  which  is  about 
eighty  miles  to  the  south  of  Agra,  was  taken  by  surprise  by  a  few  Eng* 
lish  under  Major  Popham  in  1779.  Such  isolated  forts  on  i*ocks  were 
Bot  uncomnioti  in  ancient  India ;  and  that  of  Aornos  is  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  Alexander.  A  theorist  might  argue  that  these  are 
the  summits  of  ancient  mountains  immersed  In  the  rich  vegetable  soil 
«f  Hindoetan,  which  has  been  swept  by  primeval  watera  from  the  moun^ 
tains  of  Tibet,  now  barren  nxks,  and  even  from  the  elevated  desert  of 
Cobii  which  in  consequence  was  left  a  liarrcn  mass  of  sanrl. 

SuaaouxDiXG  Statks.  Bef'ix"  closing;  this  briet  delineation 
of  Gang^tic  Hindostan,  the  most  large,  celebrated,  and  best  known 
quarter  of  that  extensive  rejjiou,  it  may  be  pn)per  to  offer  some  re- 
marks on  the  surrounding  states  on  the  east  and  north.  The  Roshawo 
of  Rennell  is  the  same  with  Aracan,  being  merely  a  Hhidoo  term  Ibr 
that  country.  HisCossay  is  only  another  name  for  Meckley,  or  the 
country  of  the  Muggaloos,  a  people  between  Asam  on  tlic  noith,  and 
Aracan  on  the  south,  whose  chieftejwn  ib  Mnnr.ipnra.t  These  eastern 
tribes  oi  rude  luouiiuuicers  ai'c  UtLic  known;  but  approach  to  liic  sa- 
vai^e  stale.  Asam  has  been  almdy  briefly  described  in  the  account 
the  nver  Burraropoot ;  but  to  the  vest  open  the  wide  and  obscore 
legions  of  Tibet 

•  As.  Res.  vi.  40.        t  HodgcSf  139.        \  As.  Res.  v.  233  aad  230. 
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BooTAN.       It  would  seem  from  Mr.  Uarclwick's  jommcj  19 
Slrinagur,  that  tlie  name  of  Bootan  incliKks  most  of  the  south 
Tibet,  particulariy  those  regioos  which  are  omitted  in  the  doubtful  map 
of  the  Lamasi  who  in  their  account  of  these  frontiers  use  Chinese  or 

Tataric  terms,  or  perhaps  rather  nn  ciittd  apptUationb  at  least  cquullj 
useless,  iu»  ihty  are  alike  unknown  to  the  Hindoos  uiid  the  JK'iives, 
The  names  indeed  throughout  Du  liaidc's  map!»  of  TaLary  and  I'lbet 
are  &r  too  numerous,  a  circumstance  usual  in  the  oid  invented  ma(% 
In  the  first  ages  of  European  gec^raphy,  in  which  even  &nns  and  hutf 
were  sometimes  inserted.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Turner  in  hia 
journey,  has  not  ii^dirated  the  western  limits  of  Bootan,  nor  the  naUva 
icports  coiiccming  Uie  adjacent  countries. 

NiPAL.  Of  Nipai  iliere  is  a  short  account  by  a  Jesmt*,  whcncf 
Ike  maps  might  be  somewhat  improved;  that  of  Du  Ualde  Qk»ing 
vith  Niatana,  and  some  names  not  to  be  finmd  in  the  genuine  account^ 
so  that  the  Lamas  appear  to  have  been  slopped  in  their  progress  by  thf 
sfiowy  rid^  of  the  Himmala.  The  recent  account  by  Bernini  bears 
thai,  in  pasHiriL;  the  frontier  mountains,  suddenly  appeal-?*  the  extensive 
plain  oi  Ni|>al,  about  200  miles  in  circumference,  resemt^ang  a  vast 
ainphkheatre  omred  adth  populous  towns  and  viUages.  To  &  north 
af  tlie  plain  is  the  aqntal  of  Catmandn,  containing  about  18^000  housesy 
which  might  yield  a  population  of  seventy  or  ei|^ty  tlKnisand.  To  tha 
south-west  is  Lelit  Pattan,  wliere  the  author  computes  24/)00  houses  j 
this  part  of  the  conntiy  l)oi(ki  inj^  to  the  south  on  the  small  state  of 
Macwanpur,  between  und  Hindoslaii.  The  Lhitxl  principal  city 
atsada  to  the  east  of  the  hat  mentioned,  and  is  called  Batgan.  Ttmi 
and  Cipoli  are  also  large  towns ;  and  all  these  names  being  unknown 
to  the  Lamas,  it  is  evident  that  their  progress  was  here  impeded ;  and 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Tibet  in  particular  deserves  no  credit.  lu  ' 
Nipal  there  are  two  relij^ions  sects,  one  a  schism  of  that  oi  i  ibet,  the 
cAber  liinduo.  i  iic  temples,  by  this  account,  are  peculiarly  elegaoti 
seeming  to  resemble  those  of  Ava  or  Skm.  At  Banga,  a  castlei 
tiiree  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Lelit  PaitaOi  is  a  temple  of  sur* 
prising  magnificence,  the  great  court  being  paved  with  bluisli  marble, 
interspersed  with  lai'ge  flowei-s  of  bronze.  To  the  noi  lh  of  Catmandu 
is  a  hill  called  Simbi,  ujxjn  whicli  are  some  tombs  of  the  Lcuiias  of 
Tibet,  y*\ih  inbcriptions.  By  the  Jesuit^s  account  the  kingdom  of 
N^is  ancient,  and  the  langiiage  peculiar;  but  it  has  recently  been 
injured  civil  wars,  festered  by  the  king  of  Gorca.  To  the  west  qf 
Kipal  are  no  less  than  twenty-four  petty  kingdoms,  one  of  which  is 
Lamgi ;  another  to  the  south  is  called  Tirluit.  Tlie  king  of  Cioira 
has  recently  effected  the  conquest  of  Nipal,  and  of  the  (.irutas  to  the 
east  i  and  othi:r  kingdoms  as  iai*  as  the  Loruei  s  of  Coch  lUhur.  a'uuuist 
these  mnltifrrious  names,  there  is  not  one  known  to  the  Lamas*  and  it 
aiipears  that  the  wide  regions  of  Til)et,  and  its  dependencies  may  be 
pronounced,  in  this  the  begintung  oi'  the- nineteenth  centuryt  to  be 
almost  utterly  unknownf. 

*  As.  Re*,  ii.  SOT.  Giuseppe  Bernini,  who  died  in  1733.  His  works  were 

printed  at  Verona  in  1767. 

t  The  missionaries  were  confined  to  particular  district?!,  but  the  curious 
leader  may  consslc  the  materials  of  Casaiano  in  the  Alpbabctupi  TUfcicmunif 
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'  To  the  west  of  Ntpal,  tlic  blatcs  of  Gorca  and  Kciiia(X>n  on  the 
GogTa»  are  arrang^  on  the  fiontiers  of  Gangetic  Hindostan.  Of  these 
countnes  fittic  is  Icnown;  but  h  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Anadc  Soeietf 
will  send  scientific  men  to  examine  them^  with  the  reminder  of  Tib^ 

and  western  Tatary.  This  r»nempt  would  merit  tlie  hi^hesi  i^nphuisc  ; 
and  the  jealousy  of  tlie  (  hincse  mii^ht  perhaps  subtiidc  upon  bcinj^ 
inibrmed  of  the  merely  scientific  nature  of  the  design,  or  be  iiluded 
bf  disguise,  or  pretoiiotis  to  the  ERndoo  fnth,  for  a  Bramin  might 
travel  in  any  dir«:tion.  In  the  whole  circle  of  geography  there  dees 
not  remain  a  langc  of  discovery  so  curious  and  important.  The  centre 
of  Aft  ica  can  pvL'scut  little  of  general  interest ;  while  that  of  Asia  may 
be  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  nations  which  have  been  diffused  over  our 
whole  hemisphere. 

SiRiNAGua.  Of  Sirinagur,  laid  down  in  tlie  maps  as  the  most 
northera  fitmtier  oountry,  an  interesting  account  has  recently  appeared*. 
The  mountains  between  Ilardwar  and  the  higher  region  are  often  of 
argillaceous  marl,  though  the  nvult.ts  roll  do^m  masses  of  opakc 
quartz  and  granite.  Forests  abound;  and  many  curious  vcgetal)!es 
delight  the  eye  of  the  botanist.  To  the  noith  is  seen  the  lofty  ciiain 
of  snowy  mounlaius,  pa.<ising  in  an  extensive  line  from  cast  to  west. 
This  range,  instead  of  being  about  fifteen  miles,  as  supposed,  to  the 
north  of  the  town  of  Sirinagur,  is  said  by  our  traveller  to  be  not  less 
than  eighty  English  miles.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  summits  i^ 
that  of  Hem,  rising  in  four  or  five  conical  peaks  ;  and  near  its  base  is 
a  place  of  Hindoo  wf>!-ship  called  BiKklrinaut.  Upon  approaching  the 
town,  the  rocks  were  a  coarse  dull  granite,  with  beds  ot  argiIIaceou.*t 
schistos,  sevcfai  rivulets  descend  into  the  AUknundra,  here  acknowledged 
lij  the  Hindoos  as  the  genuine  and  divine  Ganges.  The  Raja  is  of  tlie 
Hindoo  fiiith;  but  the  country,  a  mass  of  mountains,  extremely  poor. 
The  channel  of  the  river  here  is  not  less  than  250  yards  in  breadth  ; 
which  if  the  Bap^liariti  ex'^ecd,  it  must  I)e  a  noble  streamf.  The  sands 
are  washed  for  gold  i  and  uooui  forty  niiks  to  tlie  north  of  tlie  town 
are  two  copper  mines,  with  one  of  lead  ulx)ut  fifty  miles  to  the  east. 
The  natives  follow  the  Hindoo  faith;  and  Mr.  Hardwick  has  published 
a  curious  list  of  the  Rajas,  in  which  the  reigns  are  put  ridiculously 
long;  but  as  they  are  in  number  sixty-one,  they  cannot  wt-ll  ascend 
much  above  600  years.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  did  not  proceed 
to  the  source  of  tht:  (iu'.v^cs,  compnted  to  be  fourteen  days  distant, 
probably  not  above  140  niilc;s  through  a  rocky  and  uiincuU  countiyj. 
From  the  inlbi*mation  of  tlie  natives,  the  course  is  east  and  west,  for 

cf  Giorgi,  and  the  Let.  Edif  t^me  15,  with  Astley'<  Ccllci  Mnn,  vol.  4.  and 
Phii.  1  fans.  68.  Se«  Rennell,  oU7.  JDu  Halde,  iv.  571*  gives  a  slight  account 
•f  his  map  of  the  country. 

•  As.  Res.  vi.  309. 

t  Rennell,  370,  allows  that  the  Aiiknundra  is  the  larger  stream,  yet  he 
Jbnaccoan'ably  supp'^acs  thr  other  to  be  the  true  Ganges,  ia  opposition  to  tiie 
Hindoos  and  Bramins  themselves  upon  the  spot. 

I  In  rnivclllu^;;  throu.;h  the  A;nles,  U!U  discovered  that  an  Alpine  day's 
journev,  from  the  numerous  windings,  ascents,  and  descents^  may  not  some- 
liiacft  exceed  foer  miles  of  direct  distance, 
▼OL.  It.  eg 
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about  ihvtt  days  from  Sinnagur;  then  nortii^ast  mid  soutfj^Wtat^ 
Piceimg  wauf  nioiiniMD  itrMiiMy  md  «t  Biaeciyag,  m  river.  §nm 
the  cait  m  lugt  as  itself,  coM  D«od  Giiliga  or  the  Milk  river.  Bii^ 
•CDprag  is  near  the  base  oS  a  mountain,  on  which  stands  the  fianoM 

temple  of  Buddrinaut.  All  these  circumstances  unite  with  the  worship 
•nd  tcmpifcs  of  the  Hindoos  to  evince  that  this  river  is  tiicr  gt^nuin« 
Gan^^s:  but  the  most  recent  maps  ot  tins  pait  of  Til>et  seem  xcrj 
idediw  in  {Mtiom;  and  it  woqU  appear}  among  •thtrs>  tlMt  CMfenit 
» »i  fcr  mote  PCMf  lo  Sirinagur  than  broaiiiimly  wppoMd. 
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CHAPTER  UI. 


mBXTKC  BIVDOATAM  ;  Oil  THE  COCJNTRIU  OM  THE  ftlVXH 

ftlKDEK  0&  INDUS. 

AVJ}  TOWNS. 


Extent.  THIS  part  extends  from  the  northern  momitailli  of 
Caabmir,  and  the  Hindoo  Koh,  iu  the  noithof  Cabul,  to  the  mouth  of 
(be  Indus,  a  length  of  about  900  Rritish  miles,  and  about  350  in 
9Mdial  breadth.  Besides  part  of  the  piti\  mces  of  Delhi,  and  A!t;Imer, 
it  contains  the  extensive  province  of  Moultan,  with  Laliore,  Caslumrt 
C>bu^  tbe  frontkr  t^m  ^  CsndahMt  and  Hiat  of  Sindi  at  the 
ao«th«f  the  Indus,  rheae  provinoes  faeiiig  the  nost  fcmola  Heom 
the  seat  of  British  power,  and  the  greater  part  of  modem  travellera 
baviitg  visited  Hiodostaa  bf  soaf  tlicy  are  ieaa  accmately  known  thaa 
any  other  quarter. 

The  chief  cities  which  occur  in  this  extensive  region  are  Lahore^ 
Cashmir,  Cahuty  Ghizni  or  Gaana,  Candahar^  Moultan,  and  Tatteinth* 
Sindean  Deka.  On  the  cast  of  the  Indusi  or  in  PSBjab»  the  Seiks»  a 
new  religious  sect,  forni  the  leading  power ;  while  on  the  west)  and 
even  as  ^u*  as  Cashmiri  the  dominions  of  a  Persian  Shah  whose 
teat  of  empire  is  at  Candahar,  compnse  ah  the  provincesy  with  sevenyt 
in  the  east  of  Persi%  and  to  him  even  Sindi  is  tributary. 

Wbstsmv  Bouvdart.  Yet  by  many  geographera  tlie  riw 
Bidus  is  esteemed  as  the  boundaty  between  Persia  and  Hindostan,  i& 
which  view  tlic  Persian  Shah  possesses  little  in  Proper  Hindostan, 
except  the  countiy  of  Cashmir.  But  D*AnvilIe,  in  his  large  map  of 
the  world  as  known  to  the  ancients,  has  justly  aiimnged  in  ancient 
India  large  countries  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  including  not  only  all  the 
attcains  that  join  that  river  ftoni  tbe  ivest»  but  even  tbe  river  Tomerua 
con-esponding  with  the  Haur  of  modem  maps,  which  seems  infallibly 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Persian  province  of  CiediT)sia.  Pliny  considers 
the  In(!\is  as  the  extreme  western  Ixjundary  of  India*;  which,  from 
Slrabo  appears  to  have  iMsen  the  received  opinion,  from  the  age  of 
Akxander  to  his  own  time.  Airisii  also  describes  the  river  Indus  as  the 
iPisHjM  bonndaiy  of  this  coiintry>  butinchiduig  tbe  Delta*  and  on  the 
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north-west  bounfled  by  the  Hhidoo  Koh»  so  that  even  the  Kameh^  «id 
Comul  were  Indian  streams,  beingf  the  Gufcuk  and  Cophenes  of 

antiquity^  the  last  specially  nicntioncd  by  the  accurate  Arrian  as  Indian. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  when  Major  Rennell  regards  the  Simlclt  as 
the  western  Ixmndary  of  Hiiidostan,  he  has  not  expressed  the  opniion 
either  of  ancient  or  modern  g^eographei-s ;  liie  Hindoo  K.oh,  or  Indian 
Caucasna  of  the  andentS)  being  the  north-west  boundary ;  and  even 
towards  the  south,  where  the  limits  of  Persia  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  accurately  defined,  Ptolemy  indicates  a  considerable  space  on  the 
westof  the  river  as  iof  hided  in  India,  an  opin-oii  adopted  by  D'Anville 
not  only  in  his  ancient  gtro(>;raphy,  but  in  his  ni  >dem  map  oi  Asia;  in 
wliicii  indeed,  by  a  mistake  in  the  chain  oi  Uie  mountains,  he  had 
included  the  cl^  of  Candalrar  in  Persia*  but  seems  on  the  other  hand 
too  iar  to  have  extended  the  limits  on  the  south,  when  he  has  included 
even  the  town  of  Guadal  in  Ilindostan*.  As  Major  Rciincll  justly 
considers  the  city  of  Candahar  as  the  gate  of  Hindostan  towards  Persia, 
wliile  Cabul  sUwids  in  the  sai^ac  view  towards  Tataiy,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Sindeh  cannot  be  considered  as  a  boundaiyt*  The  southern  limit 
between  Sindi  and  Mekran  he  does,  not  define ;  but  it  may  be  regarded 
as  extend&ig  to  the  river  Araba,  the  Arabius  of  Ptolemy.  The  cause 
of  this  unccrtaintr  in  the  south-east  of  Pcreia  is,  that  the  country  is 
wild  and  desert,  and  has  in  all  ages  been  thitily  inhabited,  having  been 
90  much  neglected,  that  it  is  chieRy  possessed  by  Arabian  hshers  from 
the  opposite  shores. 

This  cfisciiBslon  became  necessary  to  ilhntrBte  the  provinces  and 
boundaries  of  Shidetic  Hmdostan ;  and  it  will  hence  appear  that  when 
cither  ancient  or  modem  geographers  speak  of  tlie  Indus  as  a  western 
boundary,  the  expression  is  only  to  be  taken  in  a  loose  sense,  as  when 
they  si)eak  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  in  which  they  include  the 
Burrampooter>  and  several  streams  to  the  east  of  that  maje&tic 
river. 

This  brief  account  of  Sindetic  Hindostan  shall  begin  with  the  north- 
east, pnd  end  with  the  south-west,  after  mentioning  that  Agimer, 
which  may  be  regatxled  as  tiie  most  easteni  city  of  this  division^  is 
little  remarkable,  except  for  a  strong  foitress  on  a  hill. 

Cbiey  Cities  and  Towns.  The  town  of  Sirhind  is  placed 
bf  modem  maps  on  the  river  Caggar,  which  D*Anvilte  bends  west 
into  the  Indus,  but  Major  Rennell  su])poses  it  to  follow  a  detached 
e^ursc  into  the  gulf  of  Cutch:  perhaps  it  may  be  lost  in  the  great 
Bandy  desert. 

JUahokx.  Lahore,  now  the  capital  of  the  Seiks,  was  the 
residence  of  the  first  Mahometan  conquei-ors,  before  they  advanced  to 
the  more  central  parts;  and  including  the  suburbs,  was  supposed  to  be 
three  leagues  in  length.  From  Lahore  to  A  gra,  near  5C()  English  miles, 
there  was  an  avenue  of  siiady  treesl.   The  river  Rauvee  passes  bf 

*  Chardin  and  several  other  travellen  hi  Parim,  consider  the  Indos  as  its 

western  boundary  ;  but  the  idea  is  va^uc  and  objectionable.  Dr.  Vincent,  an 
able  inquirer  inro  the  voyages  of  Ncurchus,  ohM  rvt's,  p.  198,  that  Cbs  AfSfaitae 
and  Oritar,  on  the  westof  the  Iiulu:.,  wen  iiidian  inl>e5. 

\         167,  compared  with  p.  xix. 

I  KeiuieU,a3i  butotbcn  oiJjr  extend  it  to  Dtiku 
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LihOTBi  bdog  the  of  the  WodoiMt  said  bgr  them  to  derive  Mi 
•ounoe  from  the  mountain  Vinilhia,  as  the  Saijou  from  the  Himar  or 

Himaht*.  Weadin  adds  that  the  Vindhia  mountains  occur  in  no  map( 
hilt  are  in  longitude  ninety-four  degrees  from  Ferro,  and  latitude  thirty- 
lonr  (Ic^-rccs.  He  asserts  that  the  Rcva  is  the  chief  tributary  stream 
oi  tiie  Sindeh;  but  as  he  only  vi&ited  the  Deccun,  ins  tUiituiit  intel- 
ligence seems  erroneous,  dot  we  hio  other  AmUmi  riven  easily 
expkuned. 

C^ASHMiR.  Almost  due  north  from  Lahoit«  at  the  supposed 
distance  of  atyout  200  British  miles,  stands  Cashmir,  the  capital  of  the 
delightful  proTince  so  called.  This  city  is  said  to  be  also  called  Sirina- 
gur,  havini:  been  confounded  with  tlie  town  of  the  same  name,  already 
meatiooed  in  the  account  of  Gangetic  Hindostan.  To  avoid  the  con- 
fiMon  arising  from  idimity  of  namesy  it  w  better  to  follow  the  autho* 
fities  of  Bemier  and  FonteP)  who  denominate  the  capital  of  Cashmir 
by  the  same  term  as  the  country.  **  The  city,  which  in  the  ancient 
annals  of  Inflia  was  known  l)y  the  name  of  Siringnairhms  but  now  by 
that  of  the  province  at  larj^e,  extends  a^>out  three  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  liver  Jalum,  over  which  are  four  or  five  wooden  bridges,  and 
occopiet  In  nomt  part  of  its  breadth,  wUch  is  irregular,  about  two 
miles.  The  homes,  many  of  them  two  and  three  stories  high,  are 
aUghtly  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  with  a  large  bitermixture  of  timber. 
On  a  standing  roof  of  wood  is  laid  a  covering  of  fine  eurth,  which 
shelters  the  building  from  the  ^reat  quantity  of  snow  tiiat  ftills  in  the 
winter  season.  This  fence  communicates  an  equal  warmth  in  winter, 
as  a  refreshing  coobess  in  the  summer  season,  wlien  tlie  tops  of  tiie 
hoesesy  whieh  are  pbnted  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  exhibit  at  a  dis- 
tance the  aiMtcious  view  of  a  beautifully  checquered  parterre.  Tlie 
streets  are  narrow,  and  cboaked  with  the  filth  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  proverbially  unclean.  No  buildings  are  seen  in  this  city  worthy  of 
remark  ;  thoii(^h  the  Kasmarinns  boast  much  of  a  wooden  mosk, 
i;alled  liic  Jumah  Musud,  erected  by  one  of  the  emperors  of  Hindostan ; 
hut  its  chdm  to  dIstinethHi  is  very  modemtef.**  For  a  paitictttar 
•ocomit  of  the  ootmtry  of  Cashmir  the  reader  Is  referred  to  the  same 
traveller,  who  informs  us  that  this  deticknis  vale  extends  in  an  oval 
form,  about  ninety  miles  from  sonth-rast  to  north-west.  It  was  subject 
to  the  Zai^athai  |)! mces  (a  Tatunc  nice,  who  speak  the  same  Innpjuage 
with  the  i'urks}  till  A.  D.  1586,  when  it  became  subject  to  the  Mon^juls, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Afgans.  Hice  is  the  common  product  of  the 
plahis ;  while  the  surrounding  h ills  yield  wheat,  barley,  and  other  crops. 
The  celebrated  sliawls  are  only  manu&ctured  here:  tlie  material  being 
ftxjm  Tibet*  especially  those  districts  which  lie  at  a  month's  journey 
to  the  north-enstt-  The  price  at  the  loom  is  from  twenty  shillings  to 
five  pounds,  atid  tJie  revenue  is  transmitted  to  the  Afu^an  capital  in  this 
£ibric.    Titc  Caslimit  ituts  are  stout  and  wcii  iotmcd,  but  their  features 

•  We«d5n,  2.'32. 
t  Forster,  vol.  ii. 

I  Ibid  ii.  18;  if  this  intelligence  be  genuine,  it  evinces  veiy  grow  errors 
in  modtm  map^,  which  suppose  the  northern  boundaries  of  Tibet  to  be  the 
asme  with  x'\  h>  i  f  Ca^!  -nr  The  north  mountshu  of  Tibet,  would  tbui 
give  source  lo  lUe  nvers  of  JLiide  fiu^haria. 
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oicB  coarse  aad  broad,  even  thoie  of  the  ^meth  wiio  m  fhbamkMg 

part  of  India  arc  of  a  dcrper  hm^vn  complexion  thsm  those  of  southtnn 
France  or  Spain,  Tiic  dress  is  inelegant,  but  tbc  ptxjplc  gay  ami 
lively «  and  ioiid  of  parties  of  pi<^ure  on  their  delicious  lais£.  i  he 
Afgan  g;ovcmment  has  however  somewhat  cruallied  iheir  spirit.  The 
Jin^age  U  derived  from  the  SaiHcret*  but  the  Pennn  is  dyeflf  mi 
IttelegaDt  conqxMition.  During  the  summer  heats,  the  gjeat  Moguli 
used  to  retire  to  Cashmir,  where  they  enjoyed  a  oool  and  nbttkm^ 
climate. 

The  wide  space  from  Ca»hmir  to  Ciibul  is  i7:iore  rmiarkitbic  Cor 
oumerouft  streams  and  mountains  than  any  other  urcuiustance ;  and 
the  oonqueroriof  ladia  prderred  the  aouth.  Even  m  Cebiil  the  fniw 
taioi  are  said  to  be  fx>vered  with  perpetual  enoir  |  but  the  cOMaiiy  it 
diferMBcd  with  gentle  hiUS)  fertile  vales,  and  stately  forests.    It  it 
also  intersected  by  many  stwanie  ;  and  besides  delicate  fruits  and 
flowers,  is  abundant,  in  oilier  pinxiuc lions.    G'liizni  was  the  aDdent 
capitaJ  of  the  countr}-,  oi  wluch  Caudaliai-  wa^i  tiicn  reckot^  a  part** 
Casvl.       The  city  of  Cabwl  it  the  capital  of  the  doainionxtf 
the  Persnn  Shahy  usually  styled  kaog  of  Candafaar,  vhose  domioSoB* 
extend  westward  beyond  the  sea  of  Dumh,  including  a  gfcat  part  sf 
Corasan,  with  the  lar^  Persian  province  of  Segistan,  br'm^  about 
800  British  miles  in  length,  by  al)out  half  that  breadth.    C«bui  it 
esteemed  a  considerable  city,  in  a  romantic  healtiiy  situation. 

GbI2KI.  Ghizni  or  Caaoa  is  remarkable  as  the  aeatof  tlie  fint 
Mahonetan  oonquerort  of  HuidostBii»  whose  empiie  afaBost  oorm- 
ponded  with  the  tuodeni  fcindgom  of  Candahtr. 

Cakoahar.  The  city  which  gives  name  to  this  last  is  of  SBMdl 
account,  except  as  a  noted  pass  froin  Persia  'm\o  HijKk>?tan. 

Ilavincj  thus  reached  the  most  western  iroutier,  and  nolliiiig  furtiicr 
wortliy  of  commemoration  arising  on  that  side  oi  the  Sindehi  it  will 
be  proper  to  punue  the  course  of  that  gnad  stream  towaids  theaamhi 
Attock.  The  small  city  and  fortrem  of  Attock  were  oolf 
buiit  by  Ackbar,  I58I ;  but  the  vicinity  was  mem(^«ble  in  ancient 
times  as  tlve  genenU  pansage  from  India  to  the  wcsc.  Mr.  Forster 
crossed  the  Indus  alxnil  Uventy  miles  above  Attock,  and  found  il  h  rough 
lapid  stream,  about  a  iiuie  ui  breadth,  where  it  was  not  inteirupted  by 
islet.  This  sixe  indicates  a  roBiole  source)  and  OMDytribii^ 
The  water  was  extremely  cold  in  July,  anddisonloured  with  fine  hiaoh 
aandf. 

MouLTAN  Moultan,  the  capital  of  the  province  so  called,  b 
about  170  Biitish  miles  to  the  south  of  Attock,  on  the  large  river 
Chunab  not  IcU  £rom  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  along  which  these  it 
an  uninterrupted  navigation  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  not  only  to  tidt 

but  aa  &r  at  Lahore^*  Moultan  it  a  saaU  city^  and  of  littiB  ccn* 
sequenosf  eicept  for  itsantiqaity  and  cotton  manuisctiire. 

•  Renncll,  152. 

t  D'Anville  places  Ashnagur  on  the  Indus*  about  eighty  Btidsh  nilasabcve 
Attock.  This  place,  noted  in  Hindoo  history,  (Wesdin,  36/)  is  omitted  br 
Rennetl,  whose  map  of  Hindostun,  is  in  the  north-west  5injn.2f3rly  reslru  ted. 

I  RenneU,  1?8:  yet«  p.  S3,  be  meaiiont  the  river  of  Moultan  a»  bein^ 
choaked  iip  ahoiH  1665. 
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Tatta.  The  last  remarkable  city  on  the  Indus  !s  Tatta,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Sindi,  and  situated  witliin  the  Delta^  tlie 
Upper  part  of  which  is  well  cultivated,  while  the  lower,  instead  of  the 
Im^  loreils  of  the  Gangetic  Sandefbunds,  picsents  ooly  low  bruahwoody 
vwamps,  aiMl  lakes.  In  the  months  of  July,  Aug^att  and  September^ 
when  the  south-west  monsoon  brings  rain  in  most  parts  of  India,  the 
atm(»phere  is  here  often  clouded,  biit  no  rain  falls  except  r^c^r  ihc  sea. 
At  Tatta  the  heats  are  so  violent,  and  the  winds  from  the  sajidy  tlLserls 
<Hi  the  east  mhI  north-went  su  pernicious,  that  many  prccaulioiUt  are 
uaed.  The  manulactures  of  thia  city  in  ailk  wool  fiom  KennaiH  and 
cotton,  have  greaUf  declined.  The  Mahometan  prince  of  Sindi  it 
ttttsuiary  to  Candahar, 
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GJUmiAL  BlMOOSTAlly  OE  THS  KIDDU  PROVtltCBk 


BOVVDAmiEB.— CBISr  CITIBS.~UBCABt«-*-A«CIB]fT  TBADB.— FT- 
BATBI. 

BouvDAniFS.  THIS  division  is  rhiefly  fx>iinded  hv  Ganj^etic 
Hindostan  on  the  north  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  sundy  desert,  and  the 
cx^ean.  The  southern  limit  is  the  nver  Kistna,  with  its  tributary  ^ream 
tbe  fieema ;  while  the  east  is  washed  by  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The 
length  cast  to  west  from  Jigat  Point  ta  Ci^ie  Pahniias,  is  little  teat 
than  1200  British  miles  ;  while  the  medial  briNidth  is  about  400.  In  ttare 
comprehended  the  prr)\-inre  of  Orissa,  with  part  of  (rolfonda,  Benvr, 
Dowlatabadf  Candeish,  and  Guzcrat,  and  otlicr  tlistucis  oi  uitcrior 
Dame ;  and  on  the  eastern  shore  are  tlie  British  pruvmces  of  the  Sir* 
em, 

Cbibf  Citibs.  In  a  natural  tmnaitioii  fram  the  division  oC 
India  last  describedi  the  province  of  Guzerat  first  presents  itsd^  like 
a  large  promootoiy ;  but  the  shores  seem  licUe  adijited  tocoimiieivial 

purposes. 

Ameoabad.  The  chief  city)  Amedaliad)  is  considcrable»  and 
«dl  Ibttifiedt  taken  by  the  English  muter  Geneml  Goddard  hi  t780» 
restored  to  the  Marattas  in  178$. 

Cambay.      Canibayt  at  the  cPstancc  of  more  thsn  fifty  miles, 

may  be  called  the  sea  port  of  this  capital ;  its«lf  a  handsome  city,  for- 
merly of  i^ixat  trade  in  spice,  ivory,  silk,  and  cotton  cloths;  but  the 
harbour  was  impeded  with  saiid  and  mud»  and  is  now  little  frequented^ 
the  trade  being  chiefly  transferred  to  Snrot  The  soverdgns  of  Guae- 
vat  were  not  a  little  powetiul,  and  long  withstood  the  power  of  the 
Monguls :  and  towards  the  east  of  this  province  appears  tr)  have  been 
the  seat  of  the  ^at  Balhara,  or  Hindoo  emperor  of  the  Arabian  au- 
thors, whose  aipital  was  Nahalwanah,  or  Nehalwarah,  Int.  iwi-nty-two 
degrees,  hut  tl\e  oriental  longitudes,  or  indeed  Uie  nunici-ala  lu  j^ciicral, 

ui  their  geographical  works,  are  iiK  noted  inaccnracy.*  Rcnaudot  has 
however  ermd  grossly  when  he  confounds  the  Balhata  of  central  Hin* 
doatan  with  the  SUimorio,  or  Samooryt  the  kmg  of  an  extenaive  teriitory 

•  The  an<  irnr  Ncrliwalnh  is  now  Puttan,  north  of  Amenadab,  and  was  Tor- 
fntrl>  the  capual  uf  Gu^eru.:.    Kennell,  xlvi.  228.    See  a  list  of  the  kings  in 

Bernoulli,  L  413.  where  the  lacs  of  Bagela  are  pcibaps  the  Bsltaaras  af  the 
Arsbe. 
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around  Calicut)  whose  name  and  cUnmiished  splendor  exist  to  this  day. 
Ediisi,  in  the  twelfth  century,  incnuun^  tiiui  ihc  pcopk  licrc  were  wor« 
shippers  of  fioodh,  the  comMction  with  the  wotb  of  Hiodostan  bemg 
more  iotiipiate  than  that  with  the  noitb  i  to  which  last  tha  worahlp  S 
Srehmai  and  the  sect  of  tl^c  Bramins  appear  to  have  been  restricted  at 
a  late  enoch.  Dut  the  Arabian  autliors  arc  ccrtabily  fabulous,  when 
they  suppose  thut  the  ix>wer  of  the  Balhuni  extended  even  to  China, 
wiicn  it  pix>biiL»ly  ouly  couipriscd  the  central  par-Is  of  lliiidobtan :  yet 
their  opinion  of  bi^  power  is  indicated,  as  the  fourth  grand  sovereign 
in  the  worid»  with  the  emperors  of  Chiiia  and  Greece^  and  the  Arabtaii 

SuRAT.  Surat  was  formerly  more  celebrated  as  the  port 
whence  the  Mahometans  of  India  embarked  on  their  pilg^rimage  to 
Mecca^than  for  any  othrr  rircunistanre,  tliou>',h  reixjrted  to  have  been 
an  important  city  in  unciuii  umes.  The  PortugAieHc  seized  oUi  aL^ooa 
after  their  arrival  in  Hindostani  and  it  waa  amoqg  the  fim  ptacea  in 
this  country  frequented  by  the  English,  uf  whose  fectory  here  a  view 
may  be  found  in  Mandelslo's  Travels,  who  describes  the  harbour  as 
small  and  incommodious ;  yet  it  was  the  only  one  on  the  western  coast 
in  w  hich  ships  couid  be  secure  during  the  nionaooo  raiiis  from  May  tq 
September.* 

Bombay.  Bomhaf 9  at  a  coniidmble  distance  to  the  louth,  b  & 
well  known  English  aetdement)  on  a  small  ishuMl,  ahout  seven  mileain 
iengthy  GODtainiiig  a  very  strong  capacious  fuitress,  a  large  city,  a  dock 

yajxl,  a  m  srine  arscnal.f  It  was  ceded  to  the  Kn^lisli  in  1652  ly  tlie 
Portutjncse,  as  part  c4"  the  dower  of  the  queen  of  Charks  H.  In  the 
same  tiuund,  or  small  bay,  arc  the  isles  of  balselt  and  Llephunia,  la  u  iuch 
arc  subterranean  terries,  which,  as  well  as  tlie  grand  tnonunwnta  at 
EUora,  a  considerable  distance  inland,  are  probably  foundadoiis  of  the 
great  Balharas  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  ;  for  the  subjects  are 
now  known  to  belong  to  the  common  Hiiuluo  systen^  and  might  thut 
have  been  works  of  the  most  recent  erection. 

Other  Cities.  On  leaving  the  shore,  and  proceeding  towards 
Ike  east  of  central  Hindostan,  first  octuiii  the  city  of  Durtliampour,  of 
small  note.  Etlichpour  is  of  considerable  importance,  being  the  chief 
city  of  Berar.  Ni^^pour  is  tlic  capital  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
Maratta  empire,  as  Poona  is  of  tlie  western,  being  a  modern  city 
of  small  size.  AtNagpour,  which  may  he  called  the  central  city  of 
Hindostan,  the  rainy  season  commences  with  the  sout:i-wcj»t  mon- 
soon. 

Not  far  to  the  east  of  this  city  begins  that  estenuve  and  unexplored 
wilderness,  which  is  pervaded  bf  the  great  river  Bain  or  Haun  Gonga«* 
«Bd  terminates  in  the  mountains  boundt  ig  the  Er.gUsh  Siix;ars4  Tbe 

•  For  a  Ttci-vt  rtccnvuit  of  Scraf  scf  S'-worinn? ,  vol.  ii.  p.  479.  The  i.iha* 
bttauts  arc  e>^id  Cu  he  uUl>,OUJ,  a  coti2>icI«r4ulc  ]»arc  ut'  whom  ar«  Mams,  itiat 
is  Arabs,  Persians,  Monguls*  Turks,  professing:  Mah^eunism  \  but  teiam* 
ing  some  pagan  rites,  as  ilic  sauiuimn,  t>r  i,al;i:iirion  lo  l.ie  ir-ioar.,  i*c. 

t  Reniit:U,  ul.  liie  nuvne    i'ui-iu^ue&ti  Suoaluiua,  a  good  bay. 

I  See  Mr.  Blunt's  journey,  above  quoted,  for  minute  details  coneeming  tbis 
formerly  rhscure  region.  Asiat.  Kti;.  ii.  128 — 200..  This  important  journey 
appears  to  have  bcea  undertaken  sole-ly  wiUi  i^eo^aphical  Vi«W6  i  stud  it  is 
VOL.  XI,  i{  i\ 
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acquisition  of  these  provinces  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  first 
chapter.  They  present  lillle  memorable ;  for  the  famous  temple  of  Ja- 
geraaut,  which  hi  reputation  succeeded  that  of  Sumnaut  in  Guzeraty 
destroyed  by  Mahmud  of  Ohiaii  in  the  eleventh  century^  stands  to  the 
north  of  the  Chilka  lake.  Nor  docs  there  appear  to  be  any  capital 
city,  or  chief  to^vn,  in  the  Delta  of  tlie  (jodaveri,  or  ihroui^hout  tlie 
Sircars,  the  wide  track  of  forest  on  the  north-\v«*st  having  prohihiird 
inland  trade  or  intcrcouise.  Masulipatam  is  indeed  a  place  of  some 
account ;  but  standing  on  the  nortliem  branch  of  the  Kistna,  may  be 
arranged  in  the  southern  ^vision  of  BBndostan. 

AuRUMGABAO.  On  turning  towards  the  west  few  places  of 
rote  arise,  except  Aurimgabud,  a  nio<lem  city,  dcrn  in<;  ils  nriinc  from 
Aurunt;zeb,  in  whose  time  it  was  tiie  r^pit?J  of  the  Dcccan,  or  parts  to 
the  south  of  Hindostan  proper.  It  was  afterwards  the  metropoHs  of  the 
Nizam*3  territorff  till  the  preference  was  given  to  Hydrabod.  Near 
this  city  is  Dowlatabad,  which  gives  name  to  the  pravincei  with  a  sin- 
gular fortress  on  a  peaked  rock.* 

This  central  part  of  Hindostan  nearly  corre^poiids  with  the  Dcccan, 
or??onthern  cotintries  of  the  Mont^tils,  who  did  not  pass  tlie  Kistna  till 
a  recent  period ;  aiid  instead  of  using  the  term  in  its  just  acceptationi 
applied  it  to  the  southern  provinces  of  their  empire. 

AnciERT  TitADB.  Thoogh  Ibrmeriy  the  seat  of  great  power* 
and  the  western  coasts  greatly  frequented  by  foreign  merchants  of  all 
nations,  the  harbours  have  since  been  imperlcd,  and  the  commerce  has 
declined,  bcinc:  now  chicly  transferred  to  the  Canr';es,  which  jM-esents 
such  superior  advanugcs  as  amply  compensate  (or  the  gi-eater  distance 
of  the  voyage.  The  Roman  and  Arabian  fame  of  the  westeni  shores 
has  vanished ;  and  silence  prevails  in  the  streets  of  Barygaza  orBaro- 
ach>  the  port  of  the  great  inland  city  Tagara,  whence  tlie  pixxlucts  of  • 
India,  gems,  ivory,  myrrh,  pepper,  ginr^er,  t>v(\  cotton  cloths,  or 
omamcnted  with  flowers^  were  in  Uie  time  of  Anian  exported  to  the 
wcslcra  world. 

faid  that  the  East  India  Company  entertain  the  hlg^hly  laudable  intention  of 

publishingan  ciitirt!;/  new  njp  f  f  Hindostan.  The  hitherto  une.\pIon:d  re- 
gion appears  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  hig^h  rocky  m<mntains  and  forests, 
thinly  inhabited  by  the  Goakos,  a  naked,  savage,  and  ferocious  race,  who 
extend  even  to  the  north  of  Corair;  which  last  province  aboundii  in  game  ai^d 
many  kinds  of  (ker,  with  wild  buflaloos,  black  bears,  Icopnnh.  and  pnrtii.  *.ilarly 
the  royal  tj};cr,  the  latter  common  in  the  sylvan  n  rions  ;o  S.  wlicre  they 
depopulate  whole  villages.  Omercnntuc,  which  gives  ?.  v;n  <  to  three  rivers, 
the  Ncrbudda,  the  Sonn,  ani!  the  J"b.il.i,  ( sf c  R(  rlictte's  Map),  ^^  a  high  table 
land  ;  the  rocks  of  red  granite,  and  the  soil  of  red  clay.  To  the  south  » 
great  range  of  n^ountaina  pTOce«ds  beiween  the  Baon  Gonga  and  Mahanada. 
giving  sourer  n,  stream*;  that  flow  cast  and  west  into  these  rixcrs.  This 
ridge  passes  from  On\crcuntuc  throi^h  Zciingana  aud  Bustar,  to  those  of  the 
northern  Sircars. 

Th  •  liatin  Gonga  is  also  called  the  Waini,  and  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Chotccsgur.  The  livcr  Inderowti  i-.  likcwt^^c ;  onsidorable.  The  ]ncn  ey  was 
not  accomplished  in  all  its  objec's;  but  has  nevtr;helcts  greatly  served  gctgra- 
]>hy,  and  is  acromj  r  nied  with  a  journal  of  Ulc  rotttc  aud  bearings,  atid  several 

a»tronor..ii:il  oI)fcr\  .:tions.  '  *' 

"  ♦  See  the  print,  UcrnoiUIi,  i.  4S0. 
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In  later  times  tlie  soullicrn  part  of  this  coast  was  rcmarkabk  upon 
another  aooounti  being  the  chosen  ycaidcnce  of  daring  pinitea.  Yet 
tibiae  freebooters  were  known  even  to  Pliny  and  Ptokmy,  beu^  ati* 
mulated  in  all  i^s  by  the  richness  of  the  commerce.    They  resem* 

blc  on  asmaT!  scale  the  piratical  states  of  Bar^ary,  and  a  succession  of 
yf/igrias  was  coutwucd  till  1756^  when  we  seized  Gheiiah;  the  principal 
fortress. 
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iovifbAttifl^BitiTisa  mtEssiovt.*-<Bixf  ctfist  avo  Tolrv» 

Bound  A  p  IF';.  TUTS  jxirt,  wliich  may  also  be  called  the  Dec- 
can  or  Soutii,  in  ihe  most  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,*  is  bouiiuLd, 
as  already  cxplamcii,  by  the  river  Ki;,tna,  and  its  most  nortJicm  subsi- 
diary streams  flowing  into  the  Bccina.  Xleucc  it  will  extend  from  the 
latitiide  of  Bombay  to  the  southern  point  of  Cape  Comorin,  about  830 
British  miles  in  lengtli,  and  about  •'>50  of  medial  breadth.  It  contains 
nearly  tlic  whole  of  ilie  j)rovince  of  Vibiapour,  and  the  most  important 
part  of  thai  of  Golconda,  with  the  ccntrul  kinLMlom  of  Mysore,  the  long 
eastern  pixjvince  of  Camada,  or  the  Camalif ,  liie  principaiiues  of  Tan- 
jore,  Travancorc,  and  tlic  Sumorius  oi  Calicut,  the  pepper  coast  of  Ca- 
nara,  and  other  districts^  of  which  Concam  is  supposed  to  be  the  Kam«* 
kami  which  the  Arabian  authors  mention  as  adjoining  to  the  territory 
of  the  Balhara.  In  tliis  division  of  Hindostan  may  also  be  included 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  coasts  of  wliich  arc  now  possessed  by  the 
Entr!is!i,  who  have  supphmied  the  Dutd) ;  whUe  the  native  prmces 
rcuiia  uic  cxlcnsiive  inUnd  parts. 

BniTisH  Possessions.  In  addition  to  the  district  around 
Madras,  the  British  power  was,  in  179S  and  1799,  extended  over  wide 
provinces  in  the  south  and  west  of  Mysore,  lunl  Hcrinj^'apatam  the  ca- 
pital is  also  in  our  ]>ossession,  so  that  our  territoiics  in  ll  is  portion  of 
Hiiulostaii  only  yield  in  extent  and  consc(]ncncc  totho«.c  on  the  Gant;tii. 
Scna^aputum  is  not  only  detached,  but  by  iu  inland  situation  little 
adapted  for  a  commercial  capital;  it  may  therefore  be  perhaps  cxpea* 
cd  that  Calicut,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  emporium,  or  some  other 
place  on  that  coast,  will  be  selected  as  a  metropolitan  town  of  the  new 
acquisitions. 

Chikf  Citif.s  Axn  Towns.  Tn  recent  times  Scnnp;npatam 
may  be  rej^arucd  as  uic  mon  iiiiportant  city  in  thi^i  poruoa  ox  iiuidos- 

•  It  was  also  called  in  general  Camada,  or  the  Camitic.  (Rentiell's  last 
Meniotr,  page  20)  ;  and  was  mostly  sutjjtct  to  one  king  or  raja,  >vhcbf  capi- 
ta! was  Bijanagur,  or  the  n  uth  hj.}.U  <  i  the  river  Tot.mbudra,  said  to  ho\c 
been  f  -tindcd  by  Belaldea,  A.  D.  lo-il,  btiii^  thu*  placed  to  i^uard  the  north* 
<rn  frontier  of  his  empire.  The  ruins  are  extensive,  several  rugged  hills  an4 
rocks  being  covered  with  tcn-.pl.s  hiill  iHauiiful :  rhe  circumffience  appears 
to  be  about  eight  miles,  (lb.  40.)  The  ejnpixc  of  Bijanagur  secmft  i«  havt 
rontmiitd  about  eight  htmdred  years. 
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Ian.  It  is  situated  in  aii  isie,  surrounded  by  the  nvcr  CaTeii,  which  is 
evm  here  about  five  feet  deep*  and  nins  over  a  rockf  channel.  Th^ 
length  of  this  isle  is  about  four  miles,  and  the  breadth  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  ;  the  western  siclebcinijj  allotted  to  the  fortress,  distinguisli- 
cd  bv  rcf;:tdar  outworks,  magnificent  palaces,  and  lofty  mosks  ;  for 
Tippoo  and  his  father  were  Mahometan^  not  averse  to  the  pei^ccutjon 
of  the  Hindoos  and  Christians.*  The  environs  were  decorated  with 
fwble  gafdens ;  and  among  other  means  of  defence  was  what  is  caUed 
die  bound  hedge,  consistinf^^  oF  every  thorny  tree  or  caustic  plant  of  the 
climate,  planted  to  the  brc.idtli  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet.  When  tlie 
sti-engtii  of  the  fortifications  of  all  kinds,  and  the  numbt  r  of  Ttppoo's 
troops  and  ariiilery,  arc  considered,  oui*  repeated  successes  must  aiibrd 
«  convincing  proof  that  no  climate  can  oveix^me  British  couragey  con- 
duct, and  perseverance. 

In  this  central  territory  a!«;o  possess  several  considerable  towns. 
Salem  and  Attcre  in  the  east  ;  Dindigiil,  Coinil-etore,  Palicaud,  on  the 
south ;  and  on  the  western  coast  Paniany,  Fcrokabad,  Calicut,  now 
nearly  deserted,  Tellicherri,  Mangalore :  and  our  nortliem  possession 
of  Carwar  is  within  forty  miles  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  of  Ooa  ; 
while  on  the  south  we  appiroach  within  a  like  distance  of  Cochin. 

Calicut.  Of  these  places  Calicut  is  memorable  as  the  first 
Indian  jxjrt  visited  by  the  Poi  tiiiiuese  under  Vasco  de  Gama,  and  r.sthc 
seat  of  the  Zamorins,  v\  iiu  at  thai  period  appear  to  have  possessed  the 
whole  Malrfiar  coast  from  Goa  to  Cochin  %  and  peihaps  by  the  inter- 
tupdon  of  the  Gauts  or  mountains  of  Sukhien„  at  Paiicaud,  where  thft 
only  river  of  consequence  falls  to  the  west,  their  power  might  extend 
inland  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  seeins  to  have  then  rivalled  any  aovercign^ 
on  the  south  of  the  Kistna. 

Mamas.  The  native  rajas  of  Mysore,  a  part  of  whose  do- 
nimons  we  have  also  shared,  were  princes  of  some  emmence)  sup^ 
plfeflted  by  the  Mahometan  usurpation  of  Hyder.  In  the  Camatic  w  e 
have  \oT\'^  held  Madras,  where  our  ancestors  settled  about  1640  ;  but 
the  fortress,  which  \%  stmn;',  i\m\  incK!dLs  a  r  - nil  .r  well  built  citv,  \% 
of  modem  date.  Unhappily  thcit;  is  no  jxji  t,  norjs  there  indeed  one 
haven  fer  latge  vessels,  from  the  mouth  oif  the  Ganges  to  Trinconudl 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Ceylon,  which  renders  this  last  of  angular  bene* 
fit  to  our  commerce.  TJirou^h  this  wide  extent  of  fifteen  degrees,  or 
more  than  looo  British  miles,  the  coast  forms  nearly  an  uniform  line, 
infested  with  a  dangerous  surf,  and  scarcely  accessible,  except  in  the 
flat-bottomed  boats  of  the  country.  But,  if  found  necessar)-,  Luropcxiu 
industry  might  certainly  form  a  port  at  the  wide  but  impeded  mouths 
ef  the  Godavertfthe  Kistna,  or  the  Caverii  and  when  our  colonies  shall 
have  assumed  a  permanent  mid  steady  progress  of  populatton^  it  is  pro- 
bable that  such  (iesifjn*?  may  be  executed. 

Arcot.  Not  lar  from  the  western  frontier  of  our  settlement  at 
Madras  stands  Aroott  esteemed  the  capital  otCamada,  or  the  Camatic. 
•The  Navabt  often  resides  aft  Madras.  In  his  domiiiions  there  are  se- 
veral ccJebruted  temples*  visited  by  numerous  pilgrims ;  *and  in  gencrsl 

•  Pennant's  View  of  Hindostan,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

t  This  word,  also  written  HaM,  iinplk*  Itotttensnt-gtvetnorf  orvkero^l 
&iit  tkt  titlt  k«c»iii«  hereditary. 
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the  southern  parts  of  Hindostan  display  more  mmicroiis  edificeif  Uffji 
otber  marks  of  civilization,  thaii  the  noithcni.   Yet  the  succesiive  set- 

lleniciits  of  the  At\uis,aiKl  lullcrly  ofinany  Kiiropean  nations,  seem  to 
indiccae  an  inrerioriiy  (»f  inleMrc!  and  fKjwci-  in  the  natives.  For  nei- 
Ihor  in  Cliiiia,  uov  exterior  India)  Jdave  such  ioicign  conquest«»  been 
udiicvcd ;  unci  in  this  i%s])ect  tlie  Hindoos  seem  rather  to  approach 
the  rude  tribes  of  Arricaand  America, or  at  most  the  slight  ciTilization 
of  Mexico  or  Pei  than  Uie  union,  spirit,  and  discipline,  to  be  found  in 
states  truly  civilized. 

T!M>:'.iTEnA n.  Ilavini^llivts  briclly  nKUlioncd  tlic  British  ]x)s- 
sessioiis  in  ihis  quarter  of  Ilindobtan,  and  thtir  nearest  ally,  it  may  be 
proper  to  indicate  a  lew  otlicr  itrmarkable  places  to  the  south  of  Uiese 
|x)sse8sions.  Trsnquebar  is  a  noted  Danish  settlement  in  the  kingdoq^ 
of  Tanjore,  which  e  n  i)  jraces  the  wide  Delta  of  the  Caveri.  This  settle^ 
ment  was  formed  about  1617,  and  has  been  chiefly  remarkable  on 
acroimt  nf  the  Lutheran  missionaries,  "v^hf>  resorted  hither  to  convert 
the  Hindoos,  and  have  s<*nu-limes  contributed  to  illustrate  nutund  his- 
tory. 1  ondiclieri  >v;is  tite  principal  settlement  ol  the  J'lX'nch,  louxidcd 
in  1674,  and  before  the  war,  1756,  was  a  large  and  beautiful  city. 

CocaiN,  On  the  western  coast,  or  that  of  Malabai^  stands 
Cochin,  on  the  noithem  point  of  a  long  tract  of  land,  forming  a  kind  of 
island,  sun  oundcd  on  the  east  by  a  ci*eek  of  the  sea,  w  hich  receives  se- 
veral  streams.  But  this  secndni';Iy  auiple  harlxMir  is  obstructed  i)y  a 
dangerous  bar.  \\  hen  the  Tortugucsc  first  visited  Hhidostan,  Cochin 
and  the  surrounding  territory  were  possessed  bf  a  natire  raja ;  and  the 
celelM^ted  Vawo  de  Gama  (Ucd  here,  1535.  This  citjr  reomined  sub- 
ject to  tl>  I'ortuguese  till  1660,  when  it  was  takoi  by  the  Dutch,  who 
seem  si  ill  to  be  permilted  to  retain  this  settlement,  or  ]>erliaps  have 
resigned  it  to  the  J  Vench.  The  surrounding  creeks  and  marshes  of 
tius  low  and  unhealthy  shore  abound  with  hsh  and  game.* 

Gqa4  To  the  north  of  the  British  territories  first  occurs  Goa^ 
formerly  n  capital  settlement  of  the  .Portuguese,  and  a  noted  seat  df 
their  liujuisition.  This  city,  once  magniBcent,  stands  on  a  small  isle, 
in  tlie  niid.slcfa  bcuutifrl  bay,  which  receives  a  rivulet  called  the 
Cong-n,  and  tuo  or  three  others  from  the  Balagauts,  or  highest  moun- 
tain' (-f  hukiiii'n,  wliich  form  a  grand  distant  pmspcct,  while  the  inter- 
veuiiig  scene  is  variegated  with  hilb,  woods,  conveuU>,  and  villas.  It 
was  seized  by  the  celebrated  Albuquerque,  the  greatest  ef  the  Portu- 
};ucse  commanders  in  India,  A.D.  1510.  It  aftei*v  ards  became  another 
Malacca,  another  centre  of  Portuguese  irade.t  The  harbour  is  ranked 
among  the  Hrst  in  India,  and  il'in  the  haudsof  the  English  would  proba- 
bly resume  its  former  consequence. 

PooNA.  'I'he  other  parts  of  the  coast  presenting  few  rtmaiiui- 
blc  objects,  it  will  be  pi  ope r  to  pass  the  mountainous  n^lgc,  and  first 
viiMt  Poooa,  tlie  capital  of  the  weMem  empire  of  the  Marattas,  but  a 
meandefeiu  cIl  ss  city  ;  the  archives  of  the  government,  and  in  all  ap- 
p.-arance  ti  e  chief  scut  of  power,  being  at  Poorunder,  a  ii^rtress  about 
eighteen  miles  to  tlie  south-east.  t 

*  Wesdin,  V.O,  g.vc^  a  good  account  of  CochU. 
•|  Peunant,  i.  112. 
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T^rsiAPOfR.  Visirponr,  in  the  Manvtta  torriloiy,  also  railed 
Bejajwur,  is  a  cont-icU  iv.ble  city,  and  was  once  the  ca^ii';'.!  of  a  !ar:^c 
kin^om  of  the  same  name,  la  the  vicinity  are  celuUr^icd  dtumuiid 
mines. 

Htorabad.  Hydrab^  is  tb«  9Ae(ro|Kilis  of  the  Nis^'s  ter* 
ritory,  an^  pArtjcnlailf  of  the  celebrate^  kingdom  or  provmcf  of  Gol- 
conda,  but  Sfein'->  othcr\vi<?e  little  rcmarkaljlc.  Betwixt  these  two  hjst 
named  cities  sitands  Calbcrj^a.  iurmerlv  the  capital  of  a  powertiil  kini;- 
dom,  that  of  the  Deccan,  imder  the  lianuaeah  dynusly,  as  ah'eady  nieu- 
tion»l  in  the  general  view  of  Hiixlostan.  On  passing  the  Kistna>  few 
places,  of  distinguished  note  occur.  The  rej^ions  on  the  f^rent  river 
f  OOmhuddlUf  which  rises  nearly  in  Uie  paralk  l  of  Seringapatanif  and 
j)nn;tics  a  northern  coui'se  of  alx)ut  3jO  lintish  miles  till  it  johi  the 
Kistna  after  ])as*:in(i^  (^anoti!,  have  been  delineated  with  superior  accu- 
racy in  Kcnneir:.  la«sL  n»aj),  April  1800;  and  it  is  to  be  wislitd  that  he 
would  publibh  a  general  map  of  Hindoiftan  on  a  larger  scale  than  that  of 
1788,  with  all  the  most  recent  di«;coveries. 
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CVSTOMS^TOWVI.— -MAKVFACTURBa—CLtMATK.— HITKRS^ 

MOI'NTAIXS.  FORKSTS       8001.06 MtW  BR  AI.OGT«^  KARfc 

riSHE&Y. — OTUKR  ISLES. 

ExTBiiT  AKD  Name.  THOUGH  this  iaSand  be  not  above  a 
ftfth  put  of  the  stse  aKiibed  to  it  hj  the  strange  exaggeratioii  of  the 

ancients,  it  still  approaches  to  that  of  Ireland,  being  g^ncixilly  supposed 
to  be  about  260  British  miles  in  k-nf^lli,  by  a!)Oul  150  in  breadth  ;  but 
ill  liie  wide  coiiUitcni  of  Asia,  territory  is  on  so  large  a  scale,  that  what 
in  l*luixi[>c  would  con&tiiuic  a  kingdom  is  here  scarcely  a  pixjvince. 
This  isle  is  the  Tsprobsna,  Salice,  and  Sieledeba  of  the  andents,  the 
Serendib  of  the  Arabians:  in  the  Hindoo  language  it  is  called  Lanca; 
and  the  people  ai*e  doubtless  of  Hirtdoo  origin.  Its  history  is  little 
known.  The  HiiKloos  fable  that  it  was  conquered  by  the  almif^htjr 
Kama,  who  constructed  a  bridji^c  over  the  shoals  and  islands,  btUl 
called  by  his  name;  but  the  Mahometans  style  it  Adam's  Bridge:  asy 
another  abaord  altenitioo,  they  have  called  the  supposed  print  of  the 
foot  of  the  god  fioodh,  on  a  high  inountain»  by  the  name  of  Adam's 
Foot.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rome  hy  a 
Si'itijaleie  nijio,  ra'-u  or  king-,  whom  Pliny,  niislakinp:  his  tit!e  for  hh 
iiunie,  has  cuUeU  Kaciua  .  In  the  trilling  IreaUbc  on  Uie  ihahmaiis, 
written  by  one  PaUadlosi  and  trainlated  by  St  Ambroae,  we  are  told 
that  four  kings  reigned  in  TaprobaDa*  of  whom  one  waa  styled  IVlaha* 
T^ia,  or  the  great  king.  Tlie  succession  and  petty  \vz.n  of  these 
princes  would  be  little  important.  Wheti  llic  Pomi^uese  scixt-d  this 
island,  1 306,  t lie  chief  monarch  was  the  king  of  Colia  j  but  tlic  central 
province  of  CandcE)  or  Kandi)  afterwards  appears  as  the  leading  pi  in* 
cipality.  The  Portuguese  retained  possession  of  the  shores,  (the 
inland  pans  rising  to  a  high  table  land}  bounded  by  forests  and  diflkult 
pusses,)  till  about  1 660,  wlun  ti.ey  were  exptlltd  by  the  Dutch, 
betucca  whomaiid  tlic  king  of  iwaiu*i  a  war  aioic  I7it\)  uiuch  tcrmio* 

•  Pliny,  vi.  22. 
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ated  tf66,  hj  the  submiaticiti  of  the  htter,  who  flurreDderad  all  the 
eotata»  and  agteed  to  deliver  yearly  a  qiiantitjr  of  cionanKNi  at  a  law 
rate*.  From  the  sordid  donnnatkm  of  the  Dutchf  it  has  recently 
passed  uinier  tlie  mor'-  !ih»-i~d  banrif r  of  British  power;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  inj^enioiis  toviutrymcn  will  furnish  us  with  marc  ]i!ecise 
accounts  of  the  formerly  Dutch  possessions  in  general)  whicii  uiercan- 
tile  jealousy  conceaied  in  profound  obscuritj. 

Rkligiov.  The  leiigion  of  Ceyloii  is  the  ancient  worship  of 
Boodlit  whose  images  appear  with  short  and  crisped  liair,  because  it  is 
fabled  that  be  cut  it  witli  a  ^Iden  sword,  wliich  produced  that  effectf. 
In  the  Asiatic  Rc.L-irches  may  be  foMncl  prints  of  some  antitjuities 
and  idols,  discovered  on  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  Ceylunt 
mMmg  which  the  ima^j^  of  Boodh  is  predominant;  and  an  old  kin^ 
called  Coutta  Raja  is  sculptured  m  gtanatet  and  celebrated  in  the 
Singalese  traditions.  The  worship  of  Boodh  is  suppoied  to  have 
oric^inated  in  Ceylon :  and  tlience  to  have  spread  to  ancient  Hindostanj 
to  exterior  India,  Tibet,  and  even  to  China  and  Japan.  Such  are  the 
traditions  in  Siam,  Pegu,  £tc.  which  suppose  tiiat  iScKxlh,  probably  a 
kind  of  Confucius  or  deified  philosopher,  flourished  about  540  years 
befiire  the  Christian  era:  and  as  the  Boodbis  in  general  shew  a  prodi* 
gious  superiority  of  good  sense  to  the  visiooary  BraminSi  thdraixoonts 
descnc  more  credit  than  the  idle  dreams  and  millionary  chronology 
of  the  Pundits.  Others  however  suppose  that  the  worship  of  ISoovHi 
origfinated  in  exterior  India|.  However  this  be,  there  seems  no  ground 
to  infer  tiiat  ihc  puerile  niydiuiogy  ot  Llie  Hindoos  was  derived  fraui 
Egypt,  though  the  similarity  of  the  country  in  respect  to  annual 
mundatiooSf  and  seveni  natural  productSf  occastoned  a  laint  rescm* 
blance  in  some  respects,  merely  because  human  fears  and  wishes 
are  the  same  in  simi!-ir  situations.  'The  great  num^jer  and  variety  of 
heads  and  arms  of  tlic  Hindoo  idols  seem  unrivalled  by  the  luore  sober 
Egyptians,  who  iiad  very  diflfei'ent  modes  of  expressing  power,  or 
teuity :  and  fcaaim  will  Bsid  more  caa«s  to  discrimifiate,  than  fiuncy  to 
assimilate  the  two  systems. 

PopuLATiov.  There  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  any  authentic 
intelligence  concerning  the  population  of  Ceylon  ;  but  ir  seems  to 
remain  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  tlie  inhabitants  cannoi  l  e  inten-ed 
to  be  numerous.  The  hundreds  of  cities  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
are  now  esteemed  completely  fabulous ;  nor  does  tliere  seem  to  be  one 
place  deserving  the  name  of  a  cit]r»  mentioned  either  in  andeiitor 
or  modem  record.  This  iahoid  is  only  important  in  a  commercial 
view,  fmm  its  celebrated  products  of  ciiUKsmon  and  gems*  I'he 
harljour  ol  Trincomali,  on  the  east,  is  to  us  ot  great  consequence, 
because  there  is  none  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Hiudostan:  and  a  has 
even  been  su ingested  that  in  case  any  revolution,  to  which  all  human 
aSuia  are  subject,  should  expel  us  fimm  the  continent  of  Hindostan^ 

•  Wesdin.  429.  f  A«.  Rei.  vl.  453* 

\  There  are  three  chief  distinctions  between  tne  pnests  ot'  Boodh  and  the 
Bramins;  the  former  may  lay  down  the  piicsthoud;  tiiey  eat  flesh,  but 
will  not  kin  the  animal «  and  they  form  no  cMt  nor  Cribc,  bat  vet  ftwn  the 
jnasc  of  the  people. 
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tbitiflMid  migbt  wttotd  an  eztensivi:  and  gtandaaylum,  irilsrethc 
Britiah  name  aod  commeice  might  be  perpetuated. 

Manners  and  Customs.  The  natlfea  of  Ceylon,  called 
KifM^ak'sc,  eitlier  from  a  native  or  Porlugtiese  term,  are  not  so  black 
us  tiiosc  of  Malab.ir,  and  have,  few  inaiiiicrs  and  customs  distiuct  from 
otlier  Hindoos.  It  in  said  that  several  brolhtt^  may  liave  one  wife  in 
common,  as  in  Tibet ;  but  the  polygamy  of  nudes  is  tisa  allowed** 
In  genend  chaatitf  is  tittle  esteemed  in  the  oriental  countries;  and  the 
moraUtf  of  many  nations  is  so  lax  in  this  respect  that  the  intercourse 
of  the  sexes  is  conaidcitd  as  far  more  indifferent  thnn  the  use  of 
ceitain  fomls.  The  lanu,iia;j^e  is  ratlier  i>eculi  u-;  but  some  of  the 
natives  understaiid  butii  Uie  I'aiuulic  and  that  of  Malabar. 

Towns.  The  mUive  town  Kandi,  in  the  centre  of  the  iab^ 
seems  to  be  of  small  sixe  and  consc<|uence»  and  probably  only  diadn* 
guiahed  by  a  palisade  and  a  lew  templesf.  It  waft  taken  by  the  Portu<r 
guese  in  1590;  but  no  recent  traveller  appears  to  have  visited  this 
deep  recess  of  sovereign  power. 

Colombo.  The  chief  town  of  the  Portujj^ese,  Dutch,  and 
English  possessions,  is  Colombo,  a  handsome  place,  and  weU  fortified, 
the  residence  of  the  governor  is  elegant,  but  only  consists  of  one  iloov 
with  a  balcony  to  receive  the  cool  air4  Ceylon  being  exposed  on  al) 
sides  to  the  sea  breezes  the  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  that  of  Hiodost 
Ian  ;  fiir  less  pestiferous,  like  the  marshy  exhalations  of  Batavia.  At 
Colombo  ititi  c  is  a  prinllni-:  press,  where  llic  Dutch  published  rt  In^^us 
books  in  tlic  i  umuac,  xiiuudjar,  uiid  bmgaic!>e  languages.  The  uaiiio 
of  Colombo  seems  indigenous,  as  well  as  that  of  Nigombo^  a  fortress  a 
few  miles  to  t)^e  north  of  this  capital. 

The  northern  parts  of  Ceylon  are  cheifiy  left  to  the  natives,  but  the 
town  of  Jafnapatam,  or  Jafna,  was  a  Dutch  settlement  in  a  detached 
i>^lc  .  The  ^'ind  ]iearl  fishery  is  condurtcd  ]n  the  j^uU  of  Mauar,  near 
Condatcheyj  a  miserable  place  in  a  sandy  uibirict,  to  which  water  i& 
bftugbt  hmtL  Aripoo,  a  village  fonr  miles  to  the  south ;  the  shoato 
near  Rama*s  bridge  supply  iaexliau^le  stores  of  this  valued  pio>« 
dttction.ll 

Trincomai.t.  On  pursuing^  the  shore  towards  the  east  it  15 
■mostly  fniarded  by  sand-banks,  or  rocks  ;  hul  the  noble  hai-bour  of 
'i'nncomali  opens  at  the  muuih  of  tlie  Mowi)  Ganga*  the  Ganges  of 
Ptolemy's  large  map  of  Taprobaua  ;  and  was  defended  by  a  stroog 
fertms.  Batacola  is  an  inferior  haven,  on  tlie  same  side  of  the  island. 

Matura.  But  the  southern  side  of  Ceylon  has  been  clucfl|* 
visited,  abounding  with  j^ems  and  otlier  rich  productions.  Matura  was 
a  Dutch  factory  !>ear  the  most  southern  ]>fTymontory  called  Uondra^ 
where  excellent  kinds  of  cinnamon  were  collected ;  and  vuriclies  of 
precious  stones  abound  in  the  vicinity.**  Not  far  to  the  west  of  Matura 
is  Gals^  or  Ga]le«  near  a  point  socaUedi  a  handsome  town  strongly  to* 
tified,  on  the  projecting  angle  of  a  rock.tt 

Manufactures.  Tbei-e  is  little  mendoo  of  any  manuCaciures 
oonducted  in  this  island ;  but  the  natives  seem  not  unskilled  in  the 

■ 

*  Weidin,  435.      f  Mandelslo,  279,  who  gives  a  list  of  the  other  towas. 
\  Thunbcrg.  iv.  175.  11  As.  Res.  v.  39^. 

Thimbcig,  iv.  195, 331.  ft  lb.  19^ 
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comm6n  works  in  gtild  and  iron.    The  Dutcli  sh'qw  used  to  sail  from 
Gallc,  laden  witli  cinnamon,  pepper,  and  other  spices  ;  nor  must  pearls 
*     tod  prcciouii  stones  be  forgotten  among  the  aiticies  of  export.    The  \ 
Colombo  waod^a  bitter  in  recenl  iiM)  Mceives  itsnaoaoie  irdm  the  capital! 
bat  ha  oafetve  country  or  district  aeens  still  unknomi. 

Climate.  The  climate  and  scuscms  con^pond  in  some  dc- 
^ret^  with  t!ic  adjacent  continent ;  yet  the  exposure  on  all  sides  to  the 
sea  lenders  the  air  more  cool  and  salubrious.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  country  somewhat  resembles  that  of  southern  Hindostaa ;  a  higlx 
triile  kOHlt  io  the  centre,  bang  tnrrounded  with  kiw  shores,  sboat  vat 
OTO^t  lesgnes  in  breadth.  High  mountains,  prodigious  fbtcBtSf  full 
of  nrDm  itlr  trees  and  pltints,  :intl  mnny  pleasant  rivors  a!id  stirnms  di-* 
versiify  Uiis  counti  whicli  by  the  Hindoos  is  esteemed  a  second  paradise. 
The  vales  are  of  a  rich  tat  soil ;  and,  when  cleared)  amazingly  feitild 
in  fke^  wbA  «iher  osefiil  vegetables* 

jRivKKS.  There  are  five  considerable  mers  describedti^  PtM^ 
temy ;  of  which  the  chief  is  Uie  Mowil  Ganga,on  which  stood  Maagra- 
mum^  the  capital  in  his  time,  and  modein  Kandi  stands  on  the  same 
stream,  one  of  tlie  royal  palaces  being;  on  an  isle  in  that  river,  where 
the  monarch  keeps  a  treasure  of  gems  ;  and  his  officers,  hke  those  of 
exterior  India,  are  decofsled  with  alight  chains  •f  gold. 

The  Phsois  of  Ptolemy  running  north  is  perfaa|is  the  strem  wMeff 
passes  to  the  noTth-wfst  by  Ackpol.  His  western  stream  of  Soana  i:^ 
perhaps  that  which  enters  the  sea  in  that  direction,  nearrthc  centre  of 
the  isic.  The  Azanus  south-west  seems  that  neai'  the  jwint  of  Galle  y 
while  h»  Bamcus  east  is  the  Barokan. 

Mountains.  The  chain,  or  chains  of  mouBlrins  luA  noNlr 
and  south  the  southern  part  being  called  Malea  by  the  Greek  geogra- 
pher ;  a  mere  native  tenn  for  a  mountain,  as  Ganc^a  for  a  river.  The 
northern  part  is  iiy  Ptolemy  called  Galibe.  These  niotmtains  seem 
granitic  ;  and  are  pccuhariy  rich  m  pi^ious  stones  imbedded  in  pri- 
tHkiYe  qnaflSk  What  the  MafaoAietans  have  termed  Adam'a  Peak  iar 
eaCeemed  the  highest ;  and  b  in  Sanseret  called  Safanata,  Boodh  Mng 
fcblcd  to  have  ascended  from  it  to  henven. 

FoatsT.s.  The  forests  are  niimeronB  and  larp^c,  tlie  haunts  of 
innumerable  elephants,  like  tlie  Gaots  oi  southern  Hindoatan.  An^ 
ample  account  of  the  hocuiy  of  this  hdand  Ks  given  by  tbo  ridlliikl' 
Thunberg  \-  one  of  the  most  peoolihr  and  pieetons  trees  lsldnt'|RO-* 
ducing  the  best  cinnamon,  about  the  thickness  of  stout  papery  w  if 
Ijrowtiish  yelk>w,  and  a  flavour  inclininj^  to  swnectncss. 

Zoology.  The  elephants  of  Ceykm  are  supposed  only  to  yield 
in  beauty  to  those  of  Slam,  and  chiefly  frequent  the  soutlieni  part  of 
the  ishind.  BuMses  are  also  found  in  a'wild  state,  whilr  tfas  tame 
are  used  in  rund  economy.  The  wild  boars  are  nuaneroos  aiid  ex* 
tremely  fici-ce :  nor  is  the  tiger  unknown,  but  probadly  not  equal  in  siw 
to  tliose  of  Bcnral.  Bears,  chacals,and  many  ti  iljt  s  of  deer  and  mon- 
kic»,  are  also  natives  of  Ceylon.  The  aiiigaior,  fre<|ucut  in  the 
Hndoo  riv6i%,  here  somcthnea  reaehes  tfie  l^gth  of  oghteen  ieec^ 
Annng  a  vast  variety  of  ele^uit  hivds,  the  peacock,  that  rich  orna- 
ment of  the  Hindoo  forestsy  swanns  in  this  beautiful  istand.  for 
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more  ample  mformatton  the  ingenious  labours  of  Pennant  may  be  con- 
tulted.* 

MivuAtoav.  Cejtofu  opulent  in  creiy  department  of  mAoni 
UM7)  presents  many  minerals  of  uncoramofi  beauty.  Not  to  ineiitioii 

iron,  gold,  plumljago,  Sec.  Thunl><'rg  lias  ^iven  a  list  of  the  precious 
•tones,  amon whicli  are  the  K^-'Ouine  ruby,  Rap[)liiru,  and  topaz  ;  nor 
are  garnets  or  even  rock  crystals  neglected  by  the  Singalese.  1  he 
fineat  rock  cryttal  ia  that  of  a  fiolet  ocdQur*  called  amethyst,  a  triiial 
tfoae»  bat  when  extremely  pure  nola  IHUe  falued  from  the  aingularitjr 
of  the  tint.  The  water  sapphire  ia  only  a  harder  kind  of  the  cdkmikta 
crystal :  the  yclfow  m<\  brow!i  arc  the  Scottish  Cairngorm  stones,  here 
cut  for  buttons,  for  which  purjxjse  hinrk  schorl  is  also  used  on  mourn- 
ing apparel.  The  jacnit  is  of  a  yciiowish  brown,  somewhat  resembhng 
the  cumamon  atone  >  but  tlie  toot  is  sometimes  of  a  bright  orange. 
The  tourmaliiiaf  or  transparent  achorla,  are  also  mmieroiia  in  Cejrloo  ; 
but  aome  are  fidaely  so  called,  as  the  red  and  blue,  which  are  quarts  ; 
the  j^iren  are  chr^'solitc  ;  while  the  ycUow  and  white,  or  what  are 
called  Mutnrtse  diamotirls,  are  pale  topazes.  Thunberg  informs  us  that 
tlie  riiodtK}  term  Tom  nittlin  is  thus  applied  to  stones  of  difl'erent  de- 
scriptions i  but  he  docs  not  describe  tlie  genuine  tourmalin  of  minera* 
logists  which  in  Ceylon  is  generally  dark  brown  or  yellowish,  while 
those  of  other  cok>urs  come  from  Braail  and  Tyrol.  The  peridot  of 
the  I- tench,  which  is  a  bright  j^en  stone  of  rather  a  soft  nature,  is 
found  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  Ceylon  pro- 
duces the  f»f  nuinc  emerald,  which  is  esteem i  cl  jK  Culiar  to  Peni,  m  lulc 
the  emeraid  ui  Uie  uncienis  is  probably  the  periduL  That  hard  spur^ 
called  Conmdoiii  need  by  the  Singaleae  in  polishing  their  precious 
stones,  is  found  in  the  Gauts  near  Cape  Coroorin.  The  cat's  eye,  a 
kind  of  ginw^  aeema  peculiar  to  Ceyhm»  aatfaenobk  or  genuine  opal 

is  to  H^nnf*nry. 

PtARi.  J  isHF.uT.  Nor  must  the  pearl  fisher)'  be  forgotten 
which  commoiiiy  Ix'gms  on  tiic  north-west  sliore,  about  tlic  middle  of 
February  and  contisueattll  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  south- 
west monsoon  commence8.t  The  village  of  Condatchey  ta  then  crowd- 
ed with  a  mixture  of  tliousands  of  people,  of  different  colours,  coun- 
tries, casts,  and  omjpations;  with  rmmerous  tents,  and  hnTs,  nncl  h:\z:trs, 
or  shoj  s  ;  while  the  sea  presents  many  boats  hasLening  to  ilie  banks, 
or  returning  with  the  expected  i-iche&.  The  divers  are  chiefly  christi- 
ans, or  moslems,  who  descend  from  five  to  ten  fathoms*  and  remain 
under  water  about  two  minole3»  each  bringing  up  about  a  hundred* 
oysters  in  his  net.  The  species  is  minutely  described  in  the  paper 
quoted,  which  seems  to  confute  the  opinion  of  M.  De  St.  Fond  thi-t 
pearls  are  prodnced  by  the  perforation  of  some  insect.  Thrsf  pre- 
cious pcaris  are  on  the  coniraiy  always  formed  like  the  coats  of  an 
onion,  around  a  grain  oi  sand,  or  some  other  extnineous  particle,  ^hich 
eervea  as  a  oudeus)  the  animal  covering  it  with  glutinous  matter  to  pre- 
sent disap^reeable  friction ;  and  even  those  formed  in  the  shell  seem 
produced  by  similar  exertion  to  cover  some  rough  part,  but  liu  se  are 
darkerlmd  bluer  than  genuine  pearls.  The  yellow,  or  gold-coloured 

*  View  of  Uindostaji,  voL  i.  f  Ai.  Res.  394. 
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pearl  i«  most  estee^med  by  the  natives  ;  and  some  are  of  a  bright  red 
IqfAre:  but  the  dull  grey,  or  blue kish  ure  of  no  value. 

Orata  Isles.  There  aix:  no  other  ij»les  of  any  consequence 
near  the  coasts  of  HindostiUi.  Those  called  Lacadives  and  Maldives 
acwoely  merita  puticulardeacnption)  in  «  work  of  this  geneni  nature, 
-which  ought  only  to  embrace  the  most  intereating  topics  s  and  the 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  isles  properly  belong  to  exterior  India,  where 
a  short  account  of  ihem  may  be  found,  after  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  to 
■which  coasf  they  are  the  most  approximated.  It  may  here  suffice  to 
ol>serv'e  Liiai  in  the  Hhidoo  lanp^age  dive  implies  an  isle  j  and  Ptole- 
•7  oomputea  those  which  nMnnen  aair  befeire  thef  reached  Ceylon, 
that  is      Maldites,  at  more  than  thirteen  hundred. 

M  A  LDi  V  K  s.  They  form  as  it  were  an  oblong  inclosure  of  small 
low  regular  isles,  around  a  clear  space  of  sea,  witli  veiy  shallow  water 
between  each.  They  are  goven»ed  l)y  a  chief  railed  Atol!,  vuul  iJie 
trade  is  in  cowrie  shells,  witli  cocoa  nuts  and  tisii.*  The  language  is 
Singalese;  and  there  are  aome  Mahometans. 

LacADivKs  The  Lacadi?e  lalamla  form  a  more  extendeil 
gmoDi  though  only  thirty  in  number.  They  also  trade  in  cocoa  nttta» 
fnd  ash ;  and  ambergris  ia  often  found  floating  in  the  vicinity. 

•  Pennaint,  i.  51, 
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CHAPTER  I. 


HISTOKICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


BIYISIOVS.—  VAXK«— SXTBITT.^  VOPUtATIOV^  PXOGRBSSIVS 

CEOGRAPBY. — PROVINCES. — HISTORICAL  EPOC H S.— AVCIEVT  XO- 
VUltEllTS.'— IIOSXSN  HISTORY. — SASTKRli  PSaSIA. 

Divisions.  THE  ancient  and  powerful  monarchy  of  Persia 
]n%  during  the  greater  part  of  hat  century,  been  in  a  nosKfistractied 
aond  divided  condition;  and  the  inhabitants,  formerly  renowned  for 
wisdom  and  benignity,  luivc  been  degraded,  by  civil  cliscoitl,  and  mu- 
tual enmity  and  distrust,  into  a  temporary  debasement,  both  moral  and 
prjlitical.  This  great  empire  seems  at  length,  in  some  degree,  to  have 
aetiied  into  two  diviatoiui,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western ;  >vhile  the 
livovinces  near  the  Caspiant  secured  by  mountains  and  fintnesses)  have 
asserted  a  kind  of  independence.  These  drcumstances  art  unfavour- 
able to  a  \mi  :md  exact  delineation  of  the  present  state  of  the  country  ; 
but  the  chief  limits,  and  mwny  of  the  most  imponant  geographical  to- 
pics, have  been  inviuiabiy  iixed  by  tiie  hand  ol  nature ;  and  the  ful- 
.  fcwkig  dcacripdoo  shall  embrace  modem  Persia  ui  genenil>  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Chardin*  combined  with  the  moat  recent  and  authentic 
Information. 

Name  The  name  of  Persia  spread  from  the  province  of 
Pars  or  J*ars  throughout  this  mighty  emph-e,  in  like  manner  as,  among 
other  instances,  the  appellation  of  England  originated  &om  a  small 
tribe.  This  name  haa>  however,  been  little  known  to  the  natives,  who^ 
in  andent  and  modem  times,  have  termed  their  country  Irani  under 
which  denomination  were  included  all  tlic  widt?  rcs'-ton'*  to  the  south 
and  west  of  tlie  river  Uxus,  or  Gihon,  tlv.  Amu  of  the  Prussians  and 
Tatars  i  while  Che  countries  subject  to  Pci-sia  beyond  tiiat  celebrated 
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river,  were}  in  uicient  timesf  styled  Anbran,  Hence  the  inscriptions 
unthe  sncieBtPernin  coins  lecently  mteipfeted  by  two  sUe  otiemal- 
istSy  Sacy  und  Sir  William  Ouseley ,  bear   the  mmhippcr  of  Ormuzdi 

tike  exct  ilrnt  Arfleshir,  king  of  the  kinj^sof  fran  and  Ainran,  celesti- 
•llv  Hlsc  rukd  from  the  p^s.*'  Snry  sup{X)ses  that  the  name  jimrm 
simply  implies  Liie  uegativ«  of  Iraii^  or  iIk:  various  subject  countries 
nol  oontaiiMd  within  its  Knuts;  and  proboblf  wfiat,  in  tnoK  Tnodetu 
timflSyhSB  been  styled  Tburm,  which  in  a  wide  acceptation  may  extend 
to  Tatary,  or  the  western  part  of  central  A8is»  but  in  a  mote  limited 
sense  means  Great  and  Little  Bucharia. 

Extent.  From  the  mountains  and  deserts  which,  with  the 
river  Arabs,  constittite  the  eastern  frontier  towards  Hiodostan,  Persia 
eztiends  more  than  1300  miles  in  length,  to  the  western  moontains  of 
Etwend,  and  other  limits  of  Anatic  l^irkey.  From  soutli  to  nordl, 
from  the  deserts  on  the  Indian  sen,  in  all  ai^s  left  to  the  IchthyophagI, 
or  wild  triix's  of  Arab^  wlio  live  on  fish,  to  llic  Other  deserts  near  the 
jica  oi  Ai*alait;  uix)Ut  lOUO  briiish  iiiiics. 

PoroLATiov.  The  original  population  of  the  mountainous 
country  of  Penia  ap|>ears  to  have  been  indii^enous^that  isno  preceding 

nation  can  be  tKiccd  ;  and  in  t)ie  opinion  of  all  the  most  learned  and 
skilful  imiuirei's,  from  Scaiis^er  and  Liipsius  down  to  Sir  William 
Jones,  this  nation  is  Scythic,  or  Gothic,  and  the  very  source  and  foun- 
tain of  all  the  celebrated  Scythian  nations.  While  the  southern  Scy«* 
thiansof  Iran  gradually  became  a  settled  and  civilized  people,  thebaiw 
baroiis  northern  tribes  spread  aroimd  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas ; 
and  besides  the  powerful  settlements  of  the  Cicta;  and  Massagetx,  the 
Gog  and  Magoi;-  of  oriental  authors,  and  oth<  rs  on  the  north  and  east  of 
the  great  ridge  of  inountuii>s  called  Imaus,  or  i3clur  'I'ai;,  ihty  de- 
tached victorkNis  colonies  Into  the  greater  pert  of  Europe  many  cen- 
turies before  the  christian  era.* 

The  anci'->t  Medes  and  Parthians,  in  the  north  of  Persia,  appear 
however  to  have  been  of  Sarmatic,  or  S!a%onic  orii^in,  and  to  liave 
spread  fi-om  their  native  rcj^ons  on  the  ^'o^ga,  towards  the  Caucasian 
mountains,  along  which  lidge  they  passed  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian, 
the  ancient  «te  of  Media  and  Parthiene.  The  grand  chain  of  Caucasos 
forms  a  kind  of  central  point  of  immij^tlon  and  emigration  from  the 
cast  tmd  west  whence  t!ie  threat  variety  of  nations  and  languaf^es  that 
are  Iracerl  even  in  modern  times.  The  late  ver\'  learned  and  excellent 
Sir  Willi  ITU  Jones,  who  did  iionour  to  his  country  and  century,  has  i*e- 
peatedly  expressed  bis  opinion  that  while  the  Parsi  and  2Send,  or  proper 
and  pci  uliar  Peisian  language,  is  of  the  same  origin  with  tl>e  Gothic^ 
Greek,  and  Latin ;  the  Pehlava  is  Assyrian,  or  Chalduic.  This  testimony 
lather  militates  against  thatofnnny  ilhntrions  rl  issical  autlmrs  ;  ?s  we 
riiould  expect  the  Pehlavi,  or  in  otiier  words  any  second  grand  diakct 
in  this  country,  to  have  been  Slavonic  ;  but  (rom  the  inscriptions  MS 
tike  coins  of  a  dynasty,  confessedly  and  pecnUoriy  Persian,  which  are 
Pehlavic,  it  appears  that  this  was  merely  a  more  polished  dialect^ 
adopted  from  thjcir  westiem  neighbours  of  2S]rria ;  wboy  from  extensive 

*  See  the  Author's  Di&sertation  on  the  Scythi4ns,  or  Goths,  in  Ms  la^ 

^vifj  iato  the  History  of  S«odaad»  two  vols.  8vOi> 
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commerce  and  other  advantigesi  had  become  more  opuient»tnlelligeiitr 

and  civilized.  Thin  difference  between  the  written  lanq;uage  and  the 
coIlo(]ui'al  is  even  now  common  in  many  oiiental  countries  ;  as  for  in- 
stance the  Birman  empire  and  Siam  :  and  oriental  manners  have  l)een 
perpetually  the  same.  It  is  probable  tlial  tlie  Slavooic  language  of  tlie 
Paithians  and  Mede8»  though  sometimes  superior  and  ruling  tnbcai  was 
aoon  lostr  usual,  in  that  of  the  greater  Dumber»  and  is  liSe  to  be  dis- 
tinsniished  from  that  of  the  Persian  natives.  In  modem  times  the 
Aratjs  and  the  Turromuns  have  ruled  in  Pr!^ia,  arui  Uie  Afgaiis,  pro- 
bably a  Caucasian  iribe,  in  HindosLan,  wiiiioui  cliectingaoy  change  in 
tfie  native  language* 

Progressive  Geography.  The  contests  of  ancient  Permit 
with  Greece  and  tlic  Greek  colonies  established  in  Asia  Minor,  then 
within  the  wide  linuis  of  the  Pei'sian  empire,  have  ixtndt  red  the  ajicient 
geography  of  this  country  not  a  little  luminous.  Herodotus,  tlie  father 
of  ktstovy)  was  bom  at  Halicamassus,  one  of  these  colonies ;  and  his 
account  of  the  twenty  Satnipies,or  great  provinces  of  the  Persian  em« 
pi  re,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  or  Ghushtasp,  has  been  ablf 
illustrated  in  a  late  work  of  Major  Rennell.  The  present  design 
liowcver  only  embi-aces  the  modem  provinces,  and  limits  ;  and  the 
former  may  be  thus  an*anged,  proceeding  i'ram  llie  west  towards  the 
siorth-east  after  renuuiimg  that  the  limits  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
provinces  often  coincide)  as  they  consist  of  rivers  and  ranges  of  moun* 
tains. 

Provixcks.  I.  Gcorc!:ia,  or  more  properly  Gurgustan,  in 
which  may  be  included  Di^hiblan  and  bhirvan.  These  may  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  the  Albdmia  of  the  ancients ;  a  name  applied  in 
difierent  quarters  to  mountainous  regions.  The  ancient  Iberia  to  the 
west  is  now  chiefly  the  Imeritia,  of  European  TuriKcyiOD  the  other  side 
ofabi^ch  of  the  Caucnsus. 

2.  Erivan  :  a  large  iX)rtion  of  ancient  Armenia,  between  the  rivar 

Xur,  or  Cyrus  on  the  north,  and  the  AraS)  or  A  raxes  on  the  south.  « 

3.  Aderbijan  inchxling  MogaO)  the  Atropatena  of  the  ancients.  ^ 

4.  Ghilan  to  the  east  of  the  last  oo  the  Caspian  sea,  and  aynooymoos 

with  the  ancient  Gela. 

5.  To  close  the  list  of  countries  on  the  Caspian,  Mazendran  appears 
encircled  on  the  south  by  a  lofty  branch  of  the  Caucasian  chain,  tlie  seat 
of  the  Mardi  of  antiquity  ;  to  the  east  of  wlddi  was  the  noted  provuice 
of  Hyrcaniai  now  Corcan  and  Dahistan. 

6.  Returning  to  the  western  frontier  there  ocxurs  Irac  Ajemi,  chiefly 
corres;x)nding  with  the  ancient  I'.cbatana.  In  the  south  of  this  province 
is  IspiUian,  the  m(xlcm  capital  of  Persia. 

7.  Chosistan  extending  to  tlie  river  Tigris ;  but  tlie  capital  Bussora, 
or  Baara»  after  a  recent  vain  attempt  of  the  Arabs,  remains  subject  to 
the  Turks.   This  province  corresponds  with  the  ancient  Si^ana.* 

8.  The  celebrated  province  of  J  ars,  I'ersis,  or  Persin  V""P^'*» 
rounded  with  mountains  cm  tlie  north  the  west  the  soutii  and  on  the 

*  Bot  the  name  it  antiquated.   Niebiihr  Defer,  de  1'  Arab.  277.  Shuster, 

or  Tostar,  is  now  the  name  of  a  largv  province  Loristatj  is  in  Shiister.  To 
the  west  in  the  country  of  Havisa,  the  Ahwaz  of  D'Anvilie.  The  mbe  Kiab 
M  on  the  sooth  of  Haviis.  Ibi 
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east  separated  bv  a  dcsLrt  fio'ii  Kerman.    Fars  contains  the  beauUitil 
cit)  of  Shiraz,  with  Ibiakar  aiid  liic  ruins  of  Fcnepolis. 
9.  KermaO)  the  anciuiit  Cannania. 

10*  Lintten,  a  snudt  pnovince  on  the  Ptrmmk  Gulf  to  tfaeioutli^ait 
«f  FtrSf  of  which  some  regard  it  as  ft  piu  t ;  nor  does  the  subdivision 
seem  to  be  known  in  ancient  times,  though  the  long  ridge  of  mountains 

on  the  south  of  Fars,  and  generally  aboirt  sixty  British  miles  from  the 
Persian  Gult,  seciii  here  naturally  to  indicate  a  marilimc  province  ; 
whicii,  if  the  ancient  Pci-^uins  iwd  been  addicted  to  commerce,  would 
have  been  the  seat  of  great  wealth,  by  inteicourse  with  Afsbist  Africai 
and  India.  Bui  tUs  high  spirited  nation  of  honmensnd  wairioEswaa 
totally  averse  from  maritime  enterprise,  either  of  war  or  trade^  whe* 
ther  from  a  cwitenipt  of  the  Arabian  Rsh-eatcrs  on  their  coast ;  or  more 
probalily  from  pAi-iicular  precepts  of  Zcrdust  or  Zoroaster,  the  founder 
oi  liicir  religion,  as  Hyde  has  explain^  which  rendered  a  maiiiima 
life  incompatible  with  the  prKtice  of  their  &ith«  In  modem  timea 
Onnus  end  Bussorasbew  that  tbo  Persian  Golf  is  adapted  toexlensivtt 
oommeroe,  which  was  indeed  carried  on  here  in  ,the  reigns  of  the  An* 
bian  chalifs.  Mr.  Franklin,  who  in  17^6  passed  from  Abu  Shehar,  or 
Bushecn  to  Shiraz,  found  the  mountains  in  thibsovith.rrn  yinrt  extremely 
{trecipitous,  aixd  die  suiuniits  covered  with  suiow  iu  the  end  ul  i^Iarch  ) 

adminutMioe  unexpected  hisoatbem  Paniat  and  in  a  ktilude  neaitv 
the  line  than  Cairo. 

11.  To  the  east  of  Kerman  is  the  latige  province  of  Mekran,  which 
extends  tfi  ihc  Indian  deserts,  and  h  the  ancient  Gadioistan  or  Gcdrosia. 
This  province  has  always  been  anfcrdJe,  and  full  of  desert**  ;  and  classi- 
cal geography  Ikcrc  presents  only  one  mean  town  called  i^ura,  probably 
Borjian  on  the  most;  wntem  frontier.  The  extensive  sea  coast  on  Uie  h\*> 
tfanooesn,fiu*  from  being  the  seat  of  commerce,  scarcely  presentseoa 
haibaUTt  being  almost  an  uniform  line  of  sterility,  inhabited  by  ArabSi 
like  most  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Persia  which  are  divided  by  moUD* 
tains  and  <!escrts  fmm  the  fertile  and  cultivutccl  land. 

12.  Segistan,  anotlier  wifle  fmntier  ptovincc  towards  India,  was 
chiefly  the  Amchosia  and  bur<inga  of  antiquity ;  while  Uie  province  of 
Paropiunisus  in  the  north-east  encroached  onCandahar,and  the  modem 
limits  of  Hindoatan. 

1 3 .  The  grand  and  terminating  division  of  modem  Persia  in  the 
north-east  is  Corasan,  bounded  by  the  Gihon  or  Oxus  on  the  north" 
cast  and  on  the  south  by  the  lake  of  Zcre,  or  Zurra,  the  grand  Aria 
Palus  of  antic^uiiy.  The  ciaiisicui  provinces  comprized  within  Corasaa 
are  in  the  north  Mafgianaandin  the  south  Aria, 

Besides  these  provmces»  and  exchisive  of  Asiatic  Tuitey  on  the  west 
the  ancient  Persian  empire  comprised  Bactrianaor  Balk,  which  may  be 
termed  a  wide  and  well  watered  kin}>;doiii  nf  lu  tween  300  and  400  Bri- 
tish miles  square  ;  aiui  r)n  the  other  side  of  liie  Oxus,  So|j;di^a,or  the 
country  on  the  river  Sogd,  which  passes  by  modern  Sauwixand.*  Nay 
the  fifteenth  satrapy  of  Herodotus  comprises  the  Sacae  and  Caspii,  pro* 

*  There  iactdier  a  i)rndigioui  error  In  Ptolemy,  or  his  Maracauida  is  in  the 
west  of  the  country  of  iUik,  perhaps ths  awdsn  Msrsbsd.  Tk«  ManMsada 
•f  Arrian  it  cie»rly  Saei»rcau4. 

vol.  It.  K  k 
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bably  the  country  of  Shash,  and  some  other  tribes  nenrcr  the  Caspian 
seM>  for  it  would  be  bold  to  comprise  in  the  Pfri-biun  tlomaina  any  part  q£ 
Scythia  beyond  the  Imaus,  or  in  oilier  wonk}  of  the  country  of  the 
Sen$s;  for  Ptiricmjr's  exterior  Scfthnb  a  mere  8tRp}«iid^^ 
nprewtitithe  iulbatid  forcttaon  tte  of  the  Behtr  Ta^.  Thia 

pi-ij  i  nc  c  of  the  Sacx  and  CaqxL  adjoined  on  tfae  west  to  Corasmia,  whick 
belonged  to  the  sixteenth  satrapy,  and  is  HOW  the  deaect  place  of  iUiai^ 
lism>  with  the  small  territory  of  Khiva. 

The  countries  last  mentioned  form  so  considerable  a  part  of  what  is 
called  Independent  Tatary,  and  have  in  all  ages  been  ao  intimately  coQ' 
aectod  with  Penian  hialoiy,  that  tome  account  of  them  ahaUbe  aimesed 
to  article  ;  which  joined  %ntb  that  in  the  Chinese  empire,  wUt 
complete  the  description  of  the  countries  between  the  dominions  of  that 
gi'eut  state  and  those  of  Rufllia  and  Peniay  ao  &r  aa  the  very  imperfect 
materials  will  allow. 

The  most  recent  division  of  Persia  into  two  UngdOTis,  and  some  j>maii 
iDdependenciea,€ati  be  weighed  wHh  greater  accufaqr  after  a  abort  view 
of  ita  modem  hiatory,  wiiich  will  follow  the  luatorical  epocba  and  anti- 
quides.  But  it  must  not  be  omitted  that  the  progressive  geography  of 
tliis  celebrated  country  maybe  traced  thmu^^^h  Strabo,  Pliny,  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander,  and  other  classical  soui\.cs  ;  and  afterwaixls  through 
ilie  ArauiUii  autiiurs  KUi  iiaukal,  Edrisi,  Abulfeda,  &.c.  kc.  to  the  mo- 
dem laboura  of  Chardin,  and  other  inteUigent  tiwpelien. 

HiSToaiCAL  Epochs.  Tbe  chief  historical  epocba  of  the  Per»' 
ttan  empire  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  oit^. 

1 .  The  Scytliinns,  or  b:M-harf)t!s  inhabitants  of  Persia,  accoirlingto  tlic 
ac  cnuitt  of  Justin  conquered  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  attacked  Egypt 
about  1 M  years  before  the  reign  of  Ninus  the  founder  ot  tlie  Assyiian 
monarchy }  that  ia  lo  &r  as  the  fidnt  lightof  chronology  can  pretend  to 
determine  such  remote  eivnta,  about  3660  years  before  tbe  Christian 
era.  Tbe  Egypdana,  a  people  of  Assyrian  extract,  as  tbe  Coptic  Ian* 
i^iia^  seems  to  evince,  were  from  stipcrior  lorid  advantages  civilized  at 
u  luorc  cAvly  periotl  i  and  tlieir  genuine  chrono]o|Ty  seems  to  begin 
about  400U  yeais  before  Christ.  'ii\c  venerable  hibiurical  recorrls  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  attest  the  early  civilizution  and  ancient  polity  of 
the  Egyptians  $  but  as  the  Assyrians  spread  for  lo  the  east  of  JudMi 
they  seem  to  be  si)' iit  conceming  the  PerrianS)  except  a  aatrap  or  two 
be  implied.  Tlie  first  seat  of  the  Persian  riionarchy  was  probably  in 
the  no»lh-cast  on  the  river  Oxuh  ;  Avhile  tJie  •^.Syrians  possessed  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tis^ris,  and  the  south-\ve-i  of  Persia.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever,  lioiii  ix-cords,  remains  ot  aiilicjuiiy,  or  any  probable 
induction,  that  this  planet  has  been  inhabited  above  six  er  seven  thou- 
sand years.  The  invention  and  progress  of  the  arts,  tlie  mytbologies 
and  chronokM,ies  of  all  nations,  except  the  Hindoos,  indicute  thistOT* 
as  the  utmost  limit ;  before  which,  if  men  had  exi'-tt  r^,  iMcIcIihlc  tracts 
of  them  must  have  appeared,  v. l.crc.'.s  hif-to^y  c:.n  c-'jooiir.t  for  eveiy 
relip  Uiat  is  found.  Fur.ihc  great  anUquily  of  tiie  e^rtn  there  are  many 
evidences ;  but  none  for  tbe  antiquity  of  man. 

The  history  of  the  Assyrian  empire  bcjgins  with  Ninus  about  2160 
ycara  before  Christ,  who  is  said  to  have  iin  niefl  an  alHance  with  the 
king  of  Arabia,  andj  in  conjunction  with  him,  to  have  subdued  aU  Asia^ 
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except  India  and  Bactriana ;  that  ia,  according  to  the  ancient  knmr* 
edge)  he  subdued  Asia  Minor  and  the  west  of  Persia. 

2.  Zoroaster  king  of  Baciriana  is  said  to  have  f)cen  contemporary 
with  Ninus,  and  to  have  invented  magic  ;  that  is>  he  was  a  wise  man> 
who  could  produce  tuiconunon  effects  if  coQunon  canaee.  But  the 
history  of  tilns  PNiiaa  lawgiver  u  lost  in  remote  antiq^iity.  The  city  of 
Babylon,  not  far  to  the  south  of  Bagdad,  being  the  capital  of  Assyrian 
power,  it  is  likely  that  it  extended  over  threat  ])ari  of  western  Persia: 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  what  is  now  ciillcd  Arabia  Dcstiia  was,  at  so 
wmote  a  period,  a  productive  country.  Nineveh,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  NinuS)  appears  to  have  stood  opposite  to  Mosul,  about  300 
British  miles  to  the  north  of  Babylon  ;  but  the  history  of  the  Ungdoms 
denominated  fmm  these  two  cities  is  foreign  to  t!ic  present  puiposc. 

3.  Cyrus  foun  is  what  is  called  the  Pei*5ii'n  c  [ii|)ini,  557  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  soon  after  takes  iiubyion.  This  great  event  may 
be  said  only  to  have  discloeed  the  Persiaiis  to  the  civiliaed  tiatioDSof  the 
west,  for  the  native  Persian  histories  ascend  to  KayumarraS)  great 
gi'andson  of  Noah,  and  tlie  ancient  traditions  chiefly  reft  r  to  wax^  against 
Touran  and  India,  which  indicates  the  prinii  i^  c  e:  ^^<"ni  position  of  the 
people.  But  tl»ese  are  mingled  wiiii  impmbul^lc  iatjics  concerning  the 
louiidataon  of  some  aties  in  the  west, as  Shiraz,  PersepoUs,  Sec.  while 
it  is  impoasible,  considering  the  pitndinity  of  the  Assyrian  power^  that 
these  cities  could  have  been  founded  till  after  Cyrus  I«d  the  Peruana 
from  the  north  and  the  east  to  the  south-west. 

4.  The  overtJirow  ot  the  fir^t  Persian  emjiire  by  Alexander,  B.  C, 
328,  followed  by  the  Greek  luunarchs  ot  byna,  and  the  Grecian  king-, 
dom  of  Bactriana ;  of  which  last  an  interesting  history  has  been  com* 
piled  by  the  learned  Bayer.  It  commenced  about  248  yean  before 
Christ,  and  contained  several  satrapies,  among  which  was  Sot^diana. 
The  kinq;s  were  a  first  and  second  Tlieodotiis,  who  were  followed  hy 
the  iibuipcr  Eiithydemus,  and  Meiiander,  in  whoin;  reign,  or  limt  of  liis 
5ucce^r  Eucratides,  the  Greeks  under  Demetrius  are  said  to  liave  sub- 
dued a  great  pait  of  India ;  and  ApoUodorus»  the  Bactrian  historian^ 
asserts  that  Eucratides  possessed  one  thousand  dties.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  who  seems  to  have  !>een  of  the  same  name ;  and  a  coin  of 
oae  of  these  princes  has  been  published  by  our  learned  jtuthor,  who 
advances  many  arguments  to  prove  ihuL  the  Greeks  oi  iidcuiuau  im- 
parted the  first  lineaments  of  science  to  the  Hindoos. 

5.  The  Paitliian  empire^  which  likewise  began  about  348  years  be* 
fore  Christ.  This  was  a  mere  revival  of  the  Persian  empire  under  a 
new  name. 

6.  Ardshur,  or  Artaxerxes,  about  tiie  year  220  of  the  Clirislian  ci-a, 
i*cstores  the  Persian  line  of  kings ;  this  dynasty  being  culled  Sassanides : 
and  the  Greek  legends  of  the  Parthian  coins  are  fiilbwed  by  Peb]avic» 
recently  exphuned  by  Sacy  and  Ouseley. 

7.  The  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Mahometans,  A.  D.  635.  As  the 
position  oi  the  state  often  delcnTtlncs  its  destiny,  this  Arabian  empire 
may  Ijc  assimilated  with  the  Assy  nun  of  antit^uily.  The  native  king- 
dom was  revived  in  Corasan,  A.  D.  830 ;  and  after  several  revoluHons 
resumed  its  former  situation. 

8.  The  accession  of  the  house  of  Bouiali»  A.D.  934. 
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9.  Thai  of  the  hooseof  SefiorSofi,  A.D.  1501,  whence  the  tide  of 
Sofis  of  Persia ;  fi»r  it  is  unneceaseiy  here  to  repeat  the  conquests  of 

Zingis  and  Timur,  and  the  subsequent  divisions  and  revolutions. 

10.  The  reign  of  Shah  Abas,  siiniamed  the  Great,  A.  D.  1586. 

1 1.  The  brief  conquest  by  the  Afgiins,  1722  ;  and  consequent  ex- 
tinction of  the  house  of  Sefi,  and  ekvirtion  of  Nacfir,  suniBmed  Thamai 
Kouli  Khan,  A.  D.  1736.  This  ferocious  chief  was  bn  n  in  Corasan; 
and  after  a  rei;^  of  eleven  yeai"^  ^vr.i  slain  SOthof  JunCi  if47>  near  the 
city  of  Meshid,  in  the  same  country. 

Ancient  Monuments.  Some  account  of  the  modem  history 
and  state  of  Persia  shal]  be  given,  after  a  very  brief  view  of  the  ancient 
monuments.  Of  these  the  ruins  of  PersepoGs  are  the  most  celebrated 
and  remarkable ;  and  have  been  described  by  many  travellers,  from 
Chardin  to  Nicbuhr  and  Franklin.  They  are  situated  i\tthc  bottom  of 
a  mountain,  fronting  south-west  alx>ut  forty  miles  to  the  north  ofShiraz. 
Mr.  Franklin's  route  from  Shiraz  to  the  luins  was  by  the  village  of 
ZatkBXh  eight  furscngs,  thence  to  the  river  Bond  Ameer,  which  Mr. 
29id>uhr  supposes  to  be  tlie  ancient  Araxes,  and  to  the  ruins,  the  last 
flrtag^  beint^  five  fursengs.*  They  commnnd  a  view  nC  the  extensive 
plain  of  Meixlasht,  :ir\(\  the  laoutitnin  of  Rehumiit  encircles  them,  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre :  Uie  nature  of  these  ruins  may  be  seen 
in^  numerous  plates  which  hare  been  published;  and  it  would  be  an 
idle  attempt  to  describe  in  few  words  the  grsnd  portals,  halls,  and  co- 
lumns, and  numerous  relievos  and  devices.  There  are  many  inscrip- 
tions in  a  character  nnt  yet  explained;  but  which  Niehuhr  seems  to 
have  represented  with  the  git;atest  accuracy.  The  letters  somewhat 
reserabk  nails,  disposed  in  various  directions,  in  whicli  singularity  they 
approach  to  what  are  called  the  Helsing  runes  of  Scandinavia;  fmt  the 
Ibrm  and  disposition  seem  more  complex,  and  p>erhaps  o  cine  iiu(;ht 
arise  fir^m  mmparing  the  Uchen  character  of  Tibet.  Behind  the  ru^n 
to  the  nortii  tliere  is  a  curious  apartment  cut  out  in  the  ixK-k ;  and  a 
subterranean  j^ssagc,  which  seems  to  extend  a  considei-able  way.  The 
front  of  the  palace  is  600  paces  north  to  south,  and  390  east  to  west,  and 
the  mountam  behind  has  been  deeply  smoothed,  to  make  way  for  the 
foimdation.  About  three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north-east  of  these 
ruins  is  the  tomb  of  Rustan,  the  ancient  Persian  hero. 

Several  small  edifices  and  caverns,  of  similar  architecture,  arc  found 
in  various  parts  of  Persia,  all  w  hich  undoubtedly  preceded  the  Maho- 
metan conquest,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  precise  era.  It  is 
however  genendly  supposed  that  they  belong  to  the  iirstrace  nfPerdan 
kings,  successors  of  Cyms,  for  the  charnrtcrs  do  not  resemble  those  on 
the  coins  of  the  Sassanidx,  and  the  Paitliian  monarchs  seem  to  ha^e 
employed  Greek  artists.  The  bricks  recently  brought  to  England  and 
France  fimn  the  mine  of  ancient  Babylon  are  impressed  with  mscrip* 
tioos  in  the  same  character  with  the  Peraepolitan ;  and  as  there  is 
no  ancient  evidence  that  the  Persians  erected  any  edifices  at  Babylon, 
there  seems  reason  to  conclude  that  these  letters  are  of  Assyrian  origint 

*  He  computes  the  furseng  at  f&ar  Eni^iih  mllei,  bet  it  seemi  little  to  ez«  • 
cc^d  three ;  stHi  istaUar  is  placed  in  the  maps  cooacarto  ShinSf  aad  teolsr 
kom  tbi  mountaioi  closs  to  wlu«k  it  Ut§, 
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md  imported  into  Penia  with  other  features  of  eariy  drilication.  But 

the  religious  woi-ship  scci  is  in  all  ages  to  h:ive  l>ecn  wholly  different, 
the  Persians  worshipping  Hi x  us  a  puif  symbol  of  the  divinity,  and  en- 
tertaining a  rooted  aversion  lo  the  numerous  idols  of  their  western 
neighbours ;  and  in  the  deattuetion  of  the  Egyptian  templet  and 
idolB  by  CambyieS)  &ere  is  ik>  doubt  that  vcligioua  zealwasa  great  - 
motive. 

Til  mnny  parts  of  Pci-sia  there  must  remain  several  curious  monu- 
mf  his  i)f  unliquity,  which  mi^^bt  well  excite  the  curiosity  of  llie  learned 
traveller  to  investigate  thii»  intei  esiing  country.  The  design  of  the 
present  work  rather  requh«s  some  information  concerning  die  modem 
state  of  this  once  powerful  monarchy*  which  shall  be  chiefly  derived  / 
from  Mr.  Fr.inklin's  view  of  tlie  transactions  in  Peisin  from  the  death 
of  Nadir  Shah,  1747,  to  178H  ;  comWned  with  the  accounts  of  Gmelin, 
who  by  command  of  the  empress  of  Hussia  inspected  the  northern 
provinces  and  Ghilan  $  and  thoae  of  Palias,  in  his  laat  travelk  during 
the  years  1793  and  1794. 

Mod fcRN  History.  Na^f  Shah  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Adil,  who.  after  a  transitory  rcip^,  was  followed  by  his  brother  Ibrahim. 
Meanwhile  Timur  Shah  rti;^icd  in  CabuK  Candahar,  and  the  Pci-siaii 
provinces  adjacent  to  llindostaii  i  and  availing  himself  of  the  confusion 
m  Peniai  he  beneged  Meahidy  which  he  totdL  after  a  bJocltade  of  eight 
montlis.  * 

This  event  was  followed  by  such  anarchy  and  conftision,  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  settle  the  chronology  of  the  infinite  crimes  wliich  were 
committed  during  the  contests  of  numerous  chiefs,  which  desolated 
ahnost  every  province  from  Gombroon  to  Russia,  leaving  indelible 
marks  of  des^ction  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  changing  even  the 
Tery  character  of  the  people,  whose  prudence  is  degenerated  into  cun^ 
ninrs  and  their  courage  into  ferocity. 

At  length  the  j^vemment  of  western  Persia  was  happily  settled  ibr 
a  considerable  space  of  time  in  the  pcr.soii  of  Keriiii  Khan,  who  however 
never  anumed  the  title  of  Shah,  but  was  contented  with  that  of  Vakeel 
or  Regent.  As  he  died  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reigUt  1779,  it  must 
have  commenced  in  1749  ;  but  at  first  he  had  competitors  to  encounter, 
and  the  rcii^is  of  his  predecessors  sometimes  did  not  exceed  a  month 
or  two,  their  number  being  computed  at  not  less  than  eight.*  This  great 
and  mikl  prince  had  been  a  fitvourite  officer  of  Nadir;  and  at  the  time 
of  that  lyrantfa  death  was  In  the  southern  provinces,  where  he  assumed 
the  {x>wer  at  Shiraz,  and  was  waimly  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  who  had  observed  and  revered  his  justice  and  beneficence." 
In  rewanl,  he  embellished  this  city  audits  envirrms  with  nohle  palaces, 
gurdcns,  and  moskb,  improved  the  highways,  utid  rebtiilt  the  caravan- 
seras.  His  reign  was  established  by  the  sword,  but  was  afterwards  un- 
sullied fay  blood;  and  its  chief  peril  arose  from  extreme  mercy.  His 
charity  to  tlic  poor,  and  his  attempt  to  restore  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  arc  '^raiefuily  ivmcmbered  liy  natives  and  Lliimjieans.  The 
Turkish  emperor,  anu  the  Hindoo  sultan  liydcr  Ali,  acknowledged  Ke- 

*  Dr.  Pallas*  it  S$3.  taji  that  Kerim  died  ia  his  eighty-thud  year,  after  am 
WDOmauted  reign  of  tUtecn  yean  only. 
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rim  as  soverri^  of  Pci-sia.  Vet  he  lost  the  nosTcroF  Jiis  aiiny  before 
lhissr)!"a,  177S;  uiul  U)oii;*h  he  died  in  his  eightieth  year,  his  fate  is 
supposed  to^have  been  Imstened  by  tliis  misfortune.  The  people  of 
Shirax  embtlm  his  memory  wkh  bcnedictioos  and  tears  of  gratitude. 

Another  unhappy  period  of  confinton  loUowed  the  death  of  Kerim: 
his  relation  Zii&ea  or  S^i  seized  the  government,  which  was  contested 
by  another  kinsman,  AH  Mtinul.  The  detestable  ci  uclty  of  Zlkca  led 
to  his  own  destniction,  and  he  was  massacred  by  his  troops  at  Vezde- 
kast)  about  six  days  journey  north  of  Sliiraz,  on  the  road  to  Ispahan. 

Abu!  F^ttah  was  then  proclaimed  king  by  the  aoMiera,  and  to  him 
Ali  Murad  submitted;  but  Sadick,  brother  of  Keiinit  opposed  his 
nephew's  elevation ;  for  Abul  Fiitt^ih  was  the  son  of  Kerim,  and  had 
been  confined  by  Zikea  without  further  injury.  S-ulick  marched  from 
Bussora  at  the  head  of  an  army,  dethix/acd  tlie  young  monarch,  and 
after  depriving  liim  of  his  sight,  ordered  him  into  strict  confinement. 

Ali  Muiad,  then  at  Ispahan,  rebelled  against  this  usurper,  and  with 
an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  besieged  and  took  Shiras,  and  put 
Sadick  to  dcat!.,  with  three  of  his  children.  \  !^on  Jaafarwas  appointed 
by  the  new  king  i.^cjvcmor  of  Kom,  a  city  or  im)\incc  to  the  north-west 
of  Ispahan ;  lov  in  the  most  recent  Persian  geography  a  province  oftea 
assumes  the  name  of  the  chief  city. 

Ali  Murad  was  now  rcgareded  as  peaceable  possessor  of  the  Persian 
throne ;  but  an  eunuch  called  Aga-Miunet,  or  Akau,  had,  since  the  death 
of  Kerim,  assumci!  an  inrk'pcndent  sway  in  the  Cn-^pinn  prm  is-r"  of 
Mazendran.  When  advancing  agaiubt  hitn,  AH  Murad  I'eli  irorn  iiis 
horse,  and  instantly  expired.  Juafar  baring  usbumed  llie  M:cptre,  was 
defeated  by  Akau  at  Yezdekast,  and  retired  to  Shiraz. 

In  1765  the  governor  of  Kazerun  rebelled  against  Jaafiir,  but  was  d^ 
fcalttl;  and  in  October  1787  Jaafeir  returned  to  Shiraz,  from  an  expe- 
ditionthe  north,  which  was  ineffectual.  Atthe  close  of  Mr.  Frank- 
lin's narration,  Akau  held  possession  of  tlic  province  of  Mazendran,* 
with  the  cities  of  Tebtizand  Hatnadan,  vnd  even  thatof  Ispahan  in  the 
south,  80  that  his  sway  might  be  said  to  extend  over  one  half  of  western 
Persia,  while  Jaal'ar  possessed  Shiraz,  or  the  province  of  Fare,  with  those 
of  Beabun,  and  Sliuster  in  the  west,  perhaps  the  Kiab  and  Tostar  of  the 
maps,  and  he  received  tribute  fwm  kcniriu  and  L^.r  or  Lari^tan,  and 
Abushehcr  or  iiiisliecr  in  ilie  south,  and  the  cily  oi  Veiid  in  the  iioilh. 
The  wide  province  of  Mekran  is  prol}ubly,  with  Segistan,  tributary  to 
the  kings  of  Candahar.  The  armies  of  Jaa^  and  Akau  did  not  each 
exceed  twenty  thousand  men;  and  they  were  considered  as  the  sole 
cartiid/f-R  for  the  tlnone  of  western  Persia. 

1  rorn  tnc  iiiformation  of  Dr.  Pallas,  it  appears  tliat  in  1792  Akau, 
whom  he  calls  Aga  Mamet,  again  collected  an  army,  and  conquered 
the  cities  of  KasUn  and  Tekheran  or  Tahiran ;  whicli,  thougli  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Muzendran,  seem  to  have  unaccountably  re-> 
5isted  his  power.  Having  reinforced  his  troops  with  those  of  AH,  khan 
of  Hamsa,  a  prince  who  had  ;;sserted  r.  kind  of  indepcndc  p.cy  since 
the  deatb  of  Ali  Murad,  he  ^uivaiiced  aguiui>L  Juuiar,  who  rcu-eaicd  lo 

*  Mr.  Franklin  adds  Ghilan  t  but  from  the  accounts  of  PaUas  and  Gmelia 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake* 
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Slvriz,  wlieie  he  peri&hed  in  an  insumxtioiiy  and  his  son  Lutuf  fied  to 
tiic  south. 

Akau  had  nomr  do  rival,  except  Hida«t»  khan  of  Glnlan,  who  mm 
farced  to  fly  frem  Rashl»  his  place  of  itsideocey  but  was  kiUed  near 

the  port  of  Smsili.   In  consequence  of  these  events  Akau  became 

monarch  of  aJI  western  Pereia ;  and  being  an  .eunuch,  Iiud  nominated  for 
his  successor  his  nf]^lie"vv  Bak\  Serdar.  In  1794  Akau,  the  sorcre'j^ 
of  western  Persia,  was  about  iiiLy-five  years  o[  age,  oi  a  uii  stature, 
Imt  disagreeable  coimtenance}  and  said  to  possess  uncommon  art* 
mingled  with  much  sivarire  and  amlMtion.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Bek» 
or  inferior  nobleman,  who,  after  tlie  death  of  Nadir,  seized  Mazcn- 
dran,  and  assumed  the  tit!e  of  khan,  and  the  yethipjher  style  of  seiilar, 
only  borue  by  the  most  powerful  khans.  The  father  of  Akau  reigned 
twelve  years,  till  in  1763  he  was  conquered  and  slain  by  Kerim,  after  a 
war  of  some  years ;  and  bis  son  Akau  was  deprived  of  his  manhood 
by  command  of  the  conqueror. 

The  uninteresting  hisf  >•  y  of  Chihn,  and  the  acQacent  provinces  to 
the  west  may  be  traced  in  Gimlin  and  Pallas. 

Eastern  Persia.  Having  thus,  as  briefly  as  possible,  discussed 
the  recent  bisCory  of  western  Penis*  the  eastern  half  yet  remains, 
being  unhappily  separated  in  a  great  degree  by  high  ridges  of  mountains 
and  sandy  deserts,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  repeatedly  protluctive 
of  great  disasters  to  tliis  wide  empire.  If  a  more  central  scat  of  pofem- 
mcnt  had  been  orij>inally  selected,  for  example  near  the  sea  of  Zurra, 
or  Arian  lake  of  antitjuity,  it  is  probable  that  industry  might  have 
effected  much  in  fertilising  the  central  districts;  and  the  power  of  the 
aDcient  Assyrians,  or  of  the  Arabian  chalifs,  could  not  have  effected 
such  sudden  conquests  of  the  empire.  But  dui  iiit;  its  utmost  extent 
to  the  Meditciranean  sea,  the  western  provinces  had  been  selected  as 
the  seats  of  empire,  which  became  fixed  by  opinion  and  prejudice. 

This  natural  separation  has  occasioned  great  obscurity  in  the  ancient 
history  of  Persiai  the  eastern  half  remaining  a  disdnct  and  independent 
country,  of  the  same  general  name  with  the  western,  but  with  limits 
and  history  totally  distinct.  The  series  of  events  after  the  Mahometan 
conquest;  tlie  kingdoms  of  Corasan.  Samarcand,  and  Ghizni ;  and  in 
recent  times  Uiat  of  Cundahar  j  may  lead  to  safe  coiiclusioiis  concci  iiiiig 
a  similar  division  in  remote  periods. 

The  best  materials  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Candahar  seem  to 
be  those  collected  by  Rennell ;  and  they  are,  if  possible,  yet  more 
fccanty  than  those  concerning  the  western  half.  Ahmed  Abdalla,  first 
king  of  Candahar,  was  oriij;inally  the  chief  of  an  .Ugan  tsibe,  cr>n- 
queretl  by  Nadir  Shall,  on  whose  deatii  he  suddaily  appeai'ed  amoaj^ 
his  former  subjects,  and  soon  erected  a  conuderable  kingdom  in  the 
enstern  part  of  Persia,  includitig  most  of  tlic  Indian  provinces  ceded 
by  the  MoG^til  to  Xndlr.  He  established  his  cap:t:d  at  Cabul,  iit  a 
secure  dist»inrc  hehirid  the  ninujitains  of  Hindoo  Kol. ;  but  the  dt- 
plorable  anarcny  of  western  Persia  formed  a  sufiicicut  security  m  that 
quaiter. 

Ahmed  died  about  the  year  1773,  and  was  succeeded  by  Timur,  who 
continued  to  reside  at  Cal-ul;  but  the  monarchy  has  bet-n  stvlcdUjat  of 
Candahar  {vom  a  central  province.   The  succe&bor  of  1  imur  was 
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Zemamit  who  firobably  stUl  rules  this  extenstre  counbyt  which  has 
happily  been  free  from  the  intestine  commotions  which  ha|Ve  desolated 

western  Persia.  Siiu  e  the  p^'cat  battle  of  Pannlpiit,  foupfht  by  Ahmed 
Abdalla  af;;ainst  the  Mamttas  1761,  the  kin^lom  of  Canduhar  seeini* 
to  have  remained  in  a  pacific  state*  and  the  government  is  of  applauded 
lenity. 

The  finthest  extent  of  this  mooarchy  on  the  east  comprises  Caahmir, 
whkh  was  probably  sul)ducd  about  1754*.  In  the  west,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Kciiiicn+,  it  extends  to  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
TersliiZf  or  Tnrslii:-,  "m  the  same  line  of  lonp^tnde  with  Medshirl,  a 
length  ofalxjuL  ^'uu  liiiUbh  niilt-s.  The  piwince  of  Sisuii  at  the  iiiuiiih 
of  the  Indus,  is  also  subject  to  Zcniaun,  with  llie  wcstei  u  pan  uf 
Moullan ;  hot  the  remainder  on  the  cast  bank  of  that  river,  and  the 
wide  and  fertile  province  of  Lahore,  are  possessed  by  the  Seiks  a 
wariike  nation.  The  other  provinces  are  Kuttorc,  CabuU  Candahary 
and  within  the  Persian  boundary  Sej^istan,  and  probably  Mekran,  with 
the  eastern  part  of  Corasan,  and  the  pix>vince  of  Gaur,  the  meditil 
breadth  being  probably  about  500  miles.  The  remainder  of  Balk  und 
Great  Buchwia  belong  to  Independent  Tatary.  The  chief  subjects  of 
2«emaun  are  the  Ai^insy  or  people  of  the  mountains  between  Persia 
and  Hindostan,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  founders  of  the  empire; 
the  others  arf_»  Hindoos,  Persians,  and  a  few  Tatars.  Tf  westcni  Persia 
continue  united,  it  is  probable  that  a  violent  coated  may  arise  between 
(he  two  sovereignties. 

•Forster,  il.14.  t  1^3. 
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AKLIGIOM^eOVERVHEirT.— rOPULATIOK. — ARMY. — M  AVT.-«aKVB* 

RiiLlGioK.  TIIK  rclii^ion  of  Pin^ia  h  well  known  to  be  the 
Mahometan,  which  was  mtixMiuccd  by  the  bwuM,  aiid  has  been  fol- 
loired  bf  ht  unnl  effects,  the  deitniGtkm  and  depopulation  of  the 
oomitiy.  Yet  the  Persians  adopt  a  milder  system  of  this  creed  than 
is  followed  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs.  Their  native  good  aenae,  and 
benignity  of  manners  led  them  to  reject  several  a!)surdifies,  whence 
they  art-  reg^arded  by  die  other  Mahometans  as  heretics,  and  arc 
tenaed  Ottuiiy  wiiiic  the  pretended  true  believers  usurp  the  name  of 
Skmnh.  Chaidia  baa  employed  a  wbole  vohune  in  describing  the 
Persian  system  of  Mahomfftaniim ;  and  to  bia  ymtk  the  carioua  reader 
is  referred*. 

Of  the  Parsees,  or  ancient  worshippers  of  fire,  there  seem  to  he  no 
remains  in  Fcisia,  except  perhaps  a  fe%v  visiters  of  the  fiery  eruptions 
of  naph^iia  near  Baku,  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspianf.  These 
inDOCtfit  idolaters  have  been  almoet  extiipatedbyMalioiiielao  fenaticism, 
which  has  propagated  every  acandal  that  malice  coidd  inveoty  repre- 
fMDting  them  as  demnucfs  of  children,  and  fumifiar  vnth  other  atrocities.  ^ 
Mr.  Hanway  informs  us  that  these  Ciuebcrs,  or  infidels,  particulariy 
worslup  the  everlasting  fire  near  Baku,  an  emblem  of  Orm\i7/!,  or  the 
supreme  ineffable  Creator;  while  the  evil  prmcipie  bciievcd  to  have 
aprung  from  matter  was  styled  Ahnman|.  But  the  chief  worshippers 
«  the  fire  of  Baka  come  fiom  HiMdcMtan»  to  whkh  the  Paneta 
retreated  when  Abas  expelled  tliem  from  his  empire ;  and  tfaey  atUl 
abound  near  Bombay,  where  their  singular  mode  of  sepulture  excites 
attention,  as  they  expose  their  dead  in  Inclosed  areas  to  be  devoured  by 
birds  of  prey,  a  custom  whicli  has  been  pmpagated  to  some  othur 
oiieaiai  nations.  Mr.  iXunway  says  that  tliere  were  still  some  wur- 
shippeva  of  fire  at  a  place  theoM  aijried  Guebersbad,  near  Ispahan. 

Tbt  prieata  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  or  Mullaa,  ate  in  Persia 
often  stated  i^tton^  which  signifies  readera;  and  they  not  only  preach 

*  Tome  vii.  Edit.  1711,  l2mo,  10  vol.  This  euiuon  u  inconvenient  tnnize, 
M  the  plates  an  more  fit  for  a  folio ;  and  !t  is  betides  not  to  complete  as  the 
last  quarto  edidon  in  four  volumes,  Am IT  'S 

t  Gmelin  m  tbe  DfCMwrsncs  Ruasos.  Bcxxub  1179,  fti»  toU.  8to»  tome  ii^ 
19. 
I  Travels, 
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ill  the  musics,  but  arc  often  schooItlla8te^8^  The  PcdmantMi  wn  mxpt* 
nor  Mullas,  or  Vicars  of  the  Imamsf.  The  Fakirs  and  Calendars  aic 

v  aiuk  ring  monks,  or  rather  sturdy  beggars*  whoi  WMier  the  pretext 

f  1  re  ligion,  compel  the.  people  to  maintain  them  in  idleness.  But 
liu  V  do  not  appear  in  such  cmwds  as  the  (loseins  and  Fakirs  of  Hin- 
i^usian,  u[X)U  their  solemn  pilgrimages  to  ilie  chief  temples,  and  other 
Mcred  places. 

GovKRWMEiTT.      The  Government  of  Persia,  like  that  of  all 

other  oriental  states,  appears  to  ha\  c  bech  always  despotic  ;  and  national 
councils  seem  only  to  have  been  known  ainon'^^  the  Irar+xirous  nations 
ol  central  xVsia,  and  abandoned  w  hen  their  sovereigns  had  conquered  the 
southern  and  civilized  nalsoBSi  as,  finding  no  such  Soma  cstabUshcd, 
they  did  not  pettxive  any  advantage  in  their  intiodiictioii.  The  go- 
vernment of  eastern  Persia,  or  tlic  kingdom  of  CandahaTyls  represent- 
cd  as  niiltl ;  mul  it  is  to  be  ho|)t  d  that  of  w  cstem  Persia,  wlien  firmly 
eslablishnU  will  assume  the  SvUnc  charat  ter.  The  state  of  llic  people 
seems  to  be  tleplorablc,  being  subject  to  the  arbitrary  power  ajid  extor- 
tions of  the  nttmerous  Khans  or  chiefii,  an  appcUation  introduced  by  the 
Tatars,  the  PeiVian  being  it  is  believed  Mirza>  which  is  nowaddressed 
to  every  p:ei.tleman.  These  Khans  are  sometimes  fn>^  ?Mnors  of  pro- 
vinces, soinetimcs  of\fy  jwjssessoi^  ofsmt>!!  districts,  and  ^  retend  to  he- 
rcditaiy  succession,  though  liable  to  be  toricitcd  or  put  to  death  by  the 
aibitraiy  mandate  of  the  sovereign.  The  great  Khans  are  sometimes 
styled  Beg!ert>egs,  or  lords  of  lords ;  and  in  time  of  war  Serdars,  or 
f^enerals.  'i  hose  who  command  cities  are  oommonly  styled  Daix^as 
or  governoi-^.t 

«        Population'.       The  present  state  of  the  population  of  Persia 
-cannot  be  justly  estimated,  but  it  perhaps  little  exceeds  that  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  which  has  been  computed  at  ten  mtHions.  Of  these  perhaps 
•six  millions  may  belong  to  western  Pei-sia ;  while  the  other  firar  con- 
tribute towards  the  population  of  the  kin  gdom  of  Candahar. 

Armv.  Though  Mr.  Franklin  have  supposed  that  the  rival 
kings  in  western  Persia  could  not  muster  more  than  thenty  thousand 
men  each,  yet  the  account  of  Pallas  implies  that  Aga  Mamet  raised  an 
anny  of  seventy  thousand.  But  supposing  western  Persia  united,  and 
somewhat  reinstated  in  pi  osperity,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  army  coidd 
exceed  100,000  effective  men,  which  may  probably  be  the  amount  of 
that  of  Candal>ar. 

Navy.  From  some  ixuticular  precepts  in  tlie  laws  of  Zovo&' 
ster,  which  it  was  impossiUe  tof  observe  at  sea,  the  ancient  Persians 
never  were  a  mai-itime  people,  though  tlu  y  eomnianded  an  ample  gulf 
"with  the  mouths  of  the  Euphnites  and  the  I'igris.  The  king  of  kings 
oixlercd  Phoenician  vessels  to  he  \i.'^e(l  on  niaiitimc  expcflitions :  and 
tliough  the  Arabian  Chalifs  of  Bagdad  oi)enetl  an  extensive  commerce 
at  IkissorB,  yet  the  Peraans  themselves  Mem  in  all  ages  to  hstve-been 
little  luldicted  to  traflic.  The  commerce  on  the  Indian  ocean,  as  weU 

•  Chardin,x.79. 

t  The  cliief  prcl.%tc  is  ft- led  Sheik  al  Sellauni,- or  head  of  the  faith:  thm 
Satler  Cam,  or  High  Vtiei^a  and  umctttntg  hw»J»,  or  Vtcar  (of  the  Pro- 
phet).  Sanson,  20, 

I  ChanUo,vi.41. 
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tt:s  oil  die  Caspian  sea,  ha&  been  always  chiefly  candvicted  by  the  Ar- 
meniam^  a  most  industrious  and  fespectable  people.  Chardin,'  himself 
an  opulent  merchant,  affects  to  believe  that  conmiei'ce  is  hip^hly  ho- 

notn'ablc  in  the  cast ;  yet  he  confesses  that  the  Mivlionictan  t  elision  i<i 
nvcT-^e  to  ti-.ule,  tiom  the  interdiction  of  usury,  and  several  precepts  of 
more  nnuuie  observance.*  Hence  in  Turkey  the  Christians  and  Jews 
afe  the  chief  merchants ;  and  in  Persia  the  Armenian  Christians,  and 
the  I&idoos.  Hence  the  commei*ce  of  this  country, so  advantagecxisljr 
situated,  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  strangers  ;  while  the  natives, 
with  feudal  pride,  attend  to  then*  horecs  and  the  chare,  and  lead  what  I3 
called  the  life  of  a  genUenian,  neither  iniproving  iheir  ou  n  pmpcrty 
nor  the  country  in  geneind.  Scarcely  one  Persian  vessel  therefore  has 
in  anjr  age  navigated  my  sea ;  and  the  very  name  of  a  warlike  navy 
seems  unknown  :  in  which  res*pect  they  are  far  inferior  even  to  the 
Turks,  whuse  cstulilishment  'va  F.urope  has  insensibly  introduced  mar 
ny  practices  of  the  unbelievti  s  ' 

Klvenues.  The  aciuu.!  rcvcnuesof  Pei-sia  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate ;  but  the  ruinous  state  of  the  country  must  render  it  unpro- 
ductive. The  Turitish  revenue  has  been  computed  at  seven  millions 
sterling;  and  it  may  perhaps  l)e  conjectured  with  some  shew  of  pro- 
bability that  the  monarch  of  Car.dahar  may  draw  from  his  various  and 
extensive  provinces  about  three  millions  sterling  i  while  wcsicrn  Persia 
scarcely  supplies  two  millions.  Chardinf  says  that  tlie  ancient  revenue 
consisted  partly  in  contributions  in  kind ;  Kurdistan,  for  instance,  fur- 
fiisl) in ^  butter,  while  Geoi-gia  supplied  female  slavesi  partly  from  the 
royal  domains,  with  a  thiixl  of  metals,  precious  stones,  and  j.earls  ;  and 
a  few  duties  and  taxes.  The  v.  huW  rc\  cntie  was  by  some  estimated  at 
roOjOOO  tomuns,!!  or  about  tIiiriy4wo  millions  of  Fixnch  livres. 

Political  iKPonTANCE  Avn  Relations.  The  political  im- 
portance and  relations  of  Persia  are  now  greatly  restricted.  Were  the 
western  patt  iiidtcd  under  one  sr>vcrcl;^n,  it  might  lend  effectual  assist- 
ance to  the  Russians  in  any  desi'^n  a^^ainstthe  Turks,  and  mit^Iit  pro- 
bidily  be  rewarded  Math  the  countries  ai>  Uv  as  the  Euphrates.  Bui  hi 
its  recent  distracted  state,  Persia  has  been  little  formidable  even  to  the 
declining  power  of 'furkey;  and  the  Russians  seem  to  entertain  no 
desire  of  exten^g  their  conquests  over  the  mountnliious  Caspian  pro- 
vinces, which  Peter  the  Great  once  held  and  abandoned,  as  thev  would 
require  more  purrisoas  than  the  revenue  could  j:>ay.  St)  that  Persia 
seems  secure  0!i  the  side  of  RuiiSia,  us  well  as  on  that  oi  rurkey  and 
Arahia ;  this  unhappy  security  being  in  fact  one  grand  cause  of  the 
civil  anar<  hy. 

Eastern  l^ci*sia,  or  tiic  kin-^doni  of  (\ui  iahar,  appeal's  to  have  little 
to  apprehend  from  the  Seiks  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indus  $  and  the 

•  iv.  265. 

f  The  ml  ,  ionary  Sanson.  Voj;a:^e  de  Pene,  Paris  1695,  page  108,  tells  us 
that  the  Persians     much  abUor  navigation  that  they  tenn  all  stfamen  Nuc^ia* 

that  is  to  say,  Ataeists. 
}  vi.  133. 

|j  The  toman  is  computed  at  about  d].  7s.  being  raOier  more  than  cqn  il  to 
two  gold  mohurs,  a  gold  coia  of  liiuOo:»tan,  worth  abuui  thirty -iwa  :»hillin^s. 
Chardin  computes  the  toman  at  f'<-rt)'*five  livre>  of  his  time. 
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fomuilable,  though  they  conmumd  ft  wiriikc  people.   Is  is  therefore 

more  pi-obablc  thai  these  couotrics  may  be  vanquished  by  the  kings  of 
CandaUar,  than  that  any  danger  should  arise  from  the  Uzbeks.  A 
contest  may  probably  happen  between  eastern  and  western  Persia; 
hot  even  if  united  under  oac  sovereign,  it  would  be  long  before  this 
country  coqU  resume  her  rank  snNing  powerftd  natioDi.  The  on^ 
inteiiiBring  interests  of  the  lung  of  Candahar,  and  the  British  teCHs- 
ments  in  Hindostan,  seem  to  authorise  the  idea  that  an  alliance  would 
be  advantaj^eous  to  l>ot!i,  in  respect  to  any  danger  from  the  native  pow- 
ers i  but  if  Candahar  were  assailed  from  the  north  or  west,  ti^ic  British 
•aaifltancewQuMbe  reinote,  and  of  doubtful  cowequeiice.  Were  Cm* 
dahar  tnimicBl)  the  assistance  of  the  Udsdtt  si^|m  be  of  more  import- 
mce  to  US  than  that  of  Western  Persia* 
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HANNEBS  AND  CUSTOMS. —  LANGUAGE. —  LITKRATUftl«—  lOUGA* 
T101f«-^IT1XS*— MAHUf  ACTUftXS  AMD  COMICSRCI. 

Manners  ak'd  Customs.  THE  manners  andrastoms  of  the 
Pertiians,  in  the  seventeenth  centur)',  have  been  so  anipiy  detailed  by 

come  trivulv  and  1^  of  iiiiMceMBiy  repetition.  One  of  the  most  co* 
rious  pictures  'u  oootamed  in  a  French  work  called  Let  Beautes  de  la 
Persr,  in  which  the  plivale  lUb  and  debuicbenes  of  the  reigning  Sei 

are  described.* 

More  modem  ideas  of  Persian  manners  may  be  deri^*ed  from  the 
Innell  of  Gmelin  in  Ghilan.t  The  Persians  still  pride  themselves  in 
vnivenal  poIiteneM*  and  are  boBpltable>  not  however  without  the  ex* 
pectatioQ  of  presents  in  return.   Thef  teem  tt>  consider  themselves  as 

more  wise  and  sap^acJous  than  other  nations,  yet  ?.rf  passionate ;  and 
the  recent  commotians  have  impartetl  a  taint  oi  cruelty  to  tlie  national 
character.^  Of  a  san^iine  temperament,  botli  rich  and  poor  are 
generally  gay  \  and  immoderate  mirth  will  succeed  the  most  violent 
qoarrds.  They  are  extremely  attached  to  the  6ir  sex,and  notaverK 
to  wine.  The  general  complexion  is  f^,  somewhat  ting^  with 
olive ;  but  those  in  the  south  about  Shiraz,  of  Candahar,  and  the  pro- 
vinces towards  India,  are  of  a  dat  k  !>iT>wn.  They  are  commonly  fat, 
■with  black  hair,  hii':h  forehe^id,  a^juilinc  nose,  full  cbreks,  and  a  larj^r 
clun,  the  iurni  ot  the  couuleuance  being  frequently  oval.  Accoixling 
to  our  traveller  a  Persian  beanty  is  roost  esteemed  wlien  of  middle 
stature,  with  long  black  hur,  blsck  eyes  and  eye  brows,  long  eye 
lashes,  fair  complexiati,  with  very  little  red,  small  nose,  mouth,  and 
chin,  white  teeth,  lon^  neck,  breast  not  fnl!,  small  feet  and  hands, 
slender  shape,  and  akin  extremely  smooth.     In  the  purdiasc  of 

*  Bf  Deilaades,  Paris  1673,  4to.  page  36. 

t  HUtmre  de*  Dccottvertet  Jaitet  par  dh-trs  tavant  Voyageurs  d,ins  plusicuri 
contretide  ta  Rustic  tt  de  ta  Perse.  Six  vols.  8vo.  Berne  1779 — 1787.  By  a  singu> 
lartypographial  negligence  the  running  tide  of  tomes  iii.  iv.  of  this  interesting 
publication  bear  Voyaee  en  /^«er  whUe  that  tide  thoiM  cease  at  page  93  of 
tome  iii:  the  rcmaiiiaer  of  that,  and  the  nrxt  volume,  relating  solely  to  the 
southern  parts  ot'  Ku&aiat  and  the  north  ot  the  Caspian,  the  Kaimucsi  fiatli- 
kin,  and  Urallmn  mountains!  This  b  perhaps  one  of  the  strangest  errors  in 
Unf  whole  circle  of  bibliogrsphf* 

4  Decouv.  Kuss.  i'l.  27$. 
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Geoigun  and  CircaaaHii  atafcs  h  isprobiblethat  these  marks  are  as 
fiumliarasthoaeofabeaotiftUhcMRseamcmgour  Theineiiaie 

generally  strong  and  robust,  and  inclined  to  maitial  exercises,  but  they 
Jii*e  pai  liculaiiy  subject  to  disordcre  of  the  eyes.  They  generally  sha^'c 
the  head,  and  wear  high  crim<ion  bonnets  ;  but  the  bcaixl  is  sacred,  and 
tended  with  gi"eat  caixr.  They  often  wear  three  or  four  light  dresses, 
one  above  the  other,  fastened  with  a  belt  and  sash ;  and  thef  afe  fantL 
of  lat^  cloaks  of  thick  cloth.  The  women  wraparound  their  heads 
pieces  of  silk  of  different  colmirs  ;  and  their  rol>cs  arc  rather  shorter 
than  those  of  the  men,  but  there  is  an  unphtasant  similariiy  in  utlier 
ivsjx'cts.  The  Persians  eat  tv\  icc  or  thrice  a  day,  dining  about  noon, 
but  the  chief  repast  is  the  supper,  as  with  the  ancient  Greelu  and  ' 
Romans.  The  most  usual  dish  is  boiled  rice  variously  prepared  $  and 
their  manner  of  eating  is  disguslhig  to  European  delicacy.  The  meat 
is  l)oilcd  to  e'/ccss,  and  the  meal  is  enlarged  witli  \v)l  herljs,  roots,  and 
fruits,  cakes,  hiird  e^i^s,  and  ubovc  all  sweatmeuts,  ol  which  they  arc 
cxU'emely  fond:  but  they  speak  little,  and  the  repiist  never  exceeds  an 
hour.  Thef  are  remarkable  for  cleanliness,  both  in  th«r  persons  and 
habitations;  and  the  vulgar  are  given  to  insolt  strangers^  whom  they 
consider  as  impui'e. 

Circumcision  is  perfoi'mcd  iw  a  surinon,  ?:ometimes  \vithin  ten  days 
after  the  birth,  and  at  otiiers  ten  years ;  but  tirat  of  girls  is  unknown* 
and  confined  to  the  Arabs.  Marriages  are  conducted  by  female  media- 
tion ;  and  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  somewhat  i-eaemble  the  Russsian. 
Polygamy  is  allowed  ;  Init  the  first  married  is  tlie  chief  wife.  Ihiriids 
are  conducted  with  li'.lie  sjjlendor,  and  tlic  day  of  death  is  commonly 
that  of  sepulluiv.  Yet  thetomL*sof  the  rich  are  often  grand,  as  are 
the  Cenotaphs  of  the  twelve  Imams,  or  Vicara  of  the  Prophet,  regard- 
ed by  the  Chias  as  his  only  lawful  successors.  They  believe  that  a  par- 
ticular ange!  is  the  sole  author  of  death,  b)  the  special  command  of  Godt 
hence  suicide  is  verj-  rare,  and  duels  ahn  lutcly  unkiiou  ri. 

Language.  The  lant^iaije  ot  Persia  is  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  the  oriental  tongties,  for  sLicnglh,  beauty,  and  melotly. 
While  the  Tuilttsh  is  harsh  and  meagre,  being  essentisdly  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Turcomans  of  Zagatliay,  or  Bucharia  (a  dialect  of  the 
Tataric  mingled  with  Scythian  or  Cjoihic  terms),  the  Arabic  is,  on  the 
contrary,  esteemed  one  of  the  most  opulent:  but  the  numerous  syno- 
nymesare  often  mere  epithets,  as  man-destroyer  for  sword.  Sec.  in  which 
respect  the  poetical  rules  of  the  £dda  shew  that  tibe  Icelandic  vied  with 
the  Arabic.  The  latter  is  however  a  harsh  and  guttund  s{ieecb ; 
whence  the  Petaian  is  preferred  in  poetry  and  elegant  composition. 
The  excellent  work  of  Sir  William  Joties  on  oriental  poetry  discloses 
part  of  the  treasiires  to  be  foutul  in  li.is  l.Hi:  ;tiaL':r. 

Liter ATUHK.  In  genenil  ihc  Perbian  literature  approaches 
nearer  to  the  Eurcpean,  in  solid  ^oud  sense,  and  clearness  of  thought 
and  cxnii  sion,  than  that  of  any  Other  Asiatic  n.ition  ;  as  the  langu^e 
itself  has  been  long  known  to  bear  a  stfoTii;  afliniiy  to  the  Cierman, 
thiouiijh  sofuntd  by  tlic  long  usage  of  a  iK>Hshed  jx-ople.  Yet  even  in 
the  Pci*sian  tiie  niciai>hoi-s  arc  far  too  frequent  and  violent ;  and  there 
is  too  much  allov  to  bear  the  classical  touchstone  of  Greece  or  Rome. 
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TliF'  TTtorc  ancient  Tnonumeiits  of  Persian  literature  unhappily  pe- 
rished wlion  the  Maliomctau  fanatics  conquered  tlie  country  in  the  se- 
venth cenmrf)  though  perhups  Btwharnor  Tibet  might,  if  diligently 
exploredt  itill  sniqdy  some  relics.  One  of  the  oldest  remains  is  the 
fanions  Shah  Nama,  or  history  of  kin?r^>  r*  lonp:  Iicroic  ]XK*m  of  Ferdusi. 
Sadi,  an  excellent  and  entertaining  moralist,  writes  in  prose  mingled 
with  TersC)  like  several  of  the  Icelandic  Ss^gas,  not  to  mention  some 
euijr  Gfecim  and  Roman  models »  and  it  is  to  be  regretled  that  more 
of  has  ivories  are  not  translated. 

Uafiz  is  the  Anacreon  of  the  east,  and  his  tomb  is  venerated  in  the 
vicinity  oF  Shiraz,  being  itself  the  chosen  shrine  of  parlies  of  pleasure, 
who  proceed  thither  to  enjoy  the  delicious  situation,  ami  ofier  libations 
of  the  rich  Shiraadan  wine  to  the  memory  of  their  iavourite  bard,  a 
aploidid  copy  of  whose  works  is  chained  to  his  monument  Btit  the 
sciences  in  gienend  ai*e  little  cultivated  by  the  Persians^  who  are  lost  in 
rihfect  superstition,  and  fond  lieltevers  in  ar,troloi;v.  a  ;>rnnd  sopliistry 
wJiich  connects  the  little  brief  destiny  of  man  with  tiic  vast  rotation  of 
innumerable  suns  and  woi ids. 

Entrc  ATtOH .  The  cducaitions  of  the  modem  Persians  is  chieAj 
military :  and  thc'ir  gross  flatteries*  and  oMiqtfity  of  eiqnessiony  evince 
that  they  have  totally  forgotten  the  noble  system  of  their  ancestors, 
who  in  the  fii'st  place  taught  tiieir  children  to  speak  tnith.  This  sim- 
ple pi'ccc]>t,  wheti  duly  considered,  will  be  foiinci  to  lead  to  inlinite 
consequences,  as  there  is  not  only  a  strict  conueclion  between  truth 
of  expressioD,  and  moralitjrof  conduct;  but  fidseboodvittuaUy lessens 
the  mental  powers,  and  necessarily  produces  misoonceptiont  thus 
impairing  the  judgiDent>  and  contaminating  die  Teiy  source  of  pure 
morality. 

Cities.  Ispaham.  The  capital  city  of  modern  Persia  is  Is- 
pahan, of  wludi  an  cn|de  description  has  been  given  by  Chanlini  so 
proUx  indeed  as  to  fiU  a  complete  volume  of  his  tmvels.*  Including 

the  suburbs  he  computes  its  circuit  at  about  twenty-four  miles,  and 
the  inhabitants,  hv  the  s!iuillest  computation,  at  r>00,000,the  supposed 
number  in  modem  Loudon.  It  stands  on  tiic  small  river  Zendcnid, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Vaiahat,  three  days  journey  towards 
Ihe  north ;  but  Abas  the  Gresit,aft  a  prodigious  expense  pierced  some 
mountains  about  thirty  leagues  from  Ispahan,  and  introduced  another 
stream,  so  that  the  Zcmlcnid  was  as  large  during  the  spring  as  the 
Seine  at  Paris  h)  ihc  winter;  lor  in  that  season  the  melting  of  tlie  snows, 
in  the  bi^h  range  of  mountains,  greatly  swelled  the  river.  Chardin 
does  not  mibrm  us  in  what  direction  these  mountains  lie,  and  his  whole 
nooountb  sufficiently  confused  ;  nor  must  it  be  concealed  that  this  ho- 
nest merchant  is  singularly  defigient  in  natural  geography  and  history. 
He  adds,  that  the  w  alls  of  Ispahan  were  of  earth,  and  ill  repaired,  witli 
eight  gates  which  could  not  be  shut,  and  the  streets  narro'.^,  devious, 
and  badly  {mved.  But  tlie  royal  s({uarc,  aiid  its  groiKl  market,  liie  pa- 
lace of  the  Sefi,  and  those  of  the  grandees,  the  mosks,  the  public  balhs, 
and  other  edifices,  were  often  splendid.  The  suburb  of  Jalfa,  or 
Yulfii)  was  very  large,  and  possessed  by  the  Armenians^  whose  ceroe- 
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tery  was  near  the  mountains  of  Ispahan,  called  Kou  Sofet,  or  a  moun* 
tain  in  tiie  form  of  a  terrBce*  and  alao  Tag  Ralan,  tiie  bill  nr  tbrooe 

of  Hustan.    TKi^  capital  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  size  of  any  anci> 
1  cnt  city,  thoiigli  D'Anvillc  insinuate  that  it  is  the  Aspadana  of  Ptolemy, 

which  he  j^laccs  in  Pereis,  and  the  position  somewhat  roincick^s  ;  but 
the  radical  fault  of  D'Anviile's  ancient  geogrs^hy  is  his  implicit  trust 
in  the  resemblance  of  names,  and  his  inatten^on  to  the  levohitiooB  of 
modem  history,  and  the  epochs  of  the  lbundati(Hi  of  modem  citlet ; 
as  for  instance,  he  finds  Berg^  in  Norway,  built  A.  O  1070,  in  Pliny^ 
natural  history.  The  environs  of  Ispahan  are  plca'^ant.  and,  like  most 
other  Persian  towns  and  cities,  diversified  hy  the  ueighHotirhood  of 
mountains.  This  capital  was  greatly  reduced,  insomuch  tliat  a  Per* 
aian  merchant  asserted  to  Mr.  Hanway  that  not  abofe  five  thouwnd 
houses  were  inhabited,  having  been  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Af^ 
^ns  in  1722)  who  were  afbrwaids  repelled  lo  their  eastern  moiHitBte 
by  Nadir. 

Shiraz.  The  second  city,  at  least  in  fimie,  is  Sbiiaz,  which 
has  been  recently  visited  and  described  by  Mr.  Franklin*  This  capital 
of  Farsistan,  or  Persia,  is  situated  in  a  wrtile  talley,  about  twenty-aix 
miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth,  bounded  on  all  aides  by  lofty 

mountains:  the  rirruU  of  the  city  is  about  four  miles,  surrounded  with 
a  wall  tweniy-hve  feet  liigh,  and  ten  thick,  with  round  towers  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eighty  paces.  The  citadel  is  built  of  brick  j  and  before  it  is  a 
CTeat  square,  with  a  park  of  miserable  artiQeiy.  The  moak  of  the  late 
Kerim  is  splendid  but  unfinished ;  and  the  modem  Betaians  seem  lo 
excel  in  paintinj^  blue  and  pold  in  a  bright  and  durable  manner.  The 
tomb  of  Hahz  is  on  the  north-cast  side,  about  two  miles  distant  Irom 
the  wails,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  the  same  direction,  is  Uie 
tomb  of  Sadi,  with  a  remarkable  channel  for  water  hoHowed  in  the  rock, 
nibny  summer  houses  with  gardens,  in  the  viclmty  of  Shiraa^  wm 
built  by  the  late  regent  Kerim,  the  ptaitatioos  being  avenues  of  cypress 
and  sycamore,  leading  to  parterres  of  flowers,  and  refreshed  with  foun- 
tains of  stone.  The  police  ot  this  city  is  strirtly  observed,  as  it  is  said 
to  be  through  the  towns  of  Pei-sia.  The  neighbouring  fields  arefeitile 
in  rice^  whoit,  and  barley,  tlie  harvest  beginning  in  May,  and  ending 
in  the  middle  of  July.  Provisions  are  cheap,  and  the  mutton  excellent. 
The  famous  horses  of  Pars  now  yield  greatly  to  those  of  Dush  Tistan, 
a  province  to  the  sonth-west,  At  Shiraz  there  is  a  glass  manufactory; 
but  woolen  goods  aiid  bilks  are  brought  from  Yezd  and  Kerman,  copper 
from  Tauriz,  swoi-d  blades  from  Kom.  Abu  Shehar,  or  Busheer,  sup- 
ines Indian  articles.  The  climate  of  this  celebrated  city  it  deiicioaab 
particularly  in  the  spring,  when  numerous  flowers  perftime  the  air  | 
and  the  Boolhul,  or  oriental  nightingale,  the  goldfinch^  linnet,  and  otiier 
warblers,  delight  the  car.* 

Plaving  thus  briefly  described  the  two  most  celebrated  ctdes,  the 
others  shall  be  mentioned  hi  a  geopraphical  progress  from  the  Dcirth» 
beginning  with  those  of  western  Persia. 

Teffliz.       TeflHiz,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  has  been  described 
and  delineated  by  Townnefort,  who  says  that  it  is  a  large  and  populoua 
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town,  bat  memOf  built,  rising  from  the  river  Knr  akm^  the  side  of  a 

hill.*  There  ai*e  fine  springs  of  hot  watery  a  favourite  resort  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  chief  tn.iflc  is  in  ftirs,  sent  to  Turkey  and  the  south  of 
Persia.  The  present  circuit  is  ahoiit  two  Kn^^lish  miles,  and  it  is  sup« 
posed  to  contain  20,000  itihal>iuuUis  nioreUian  haJf  l)c'inR;  Armenians.f 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  tiiat  dming  the  late  confusion  in  Persiat  ^ 
Gcorgfia  has  eliected  at  teest  a  temporary  independence^  supported  bf 
Russia ;  so  that  the  dominion  of  prince  Uenicfios  is  only  nomioany 
includec!  within  the  Persian  boundary. 

Deraent.  Derbent  was  fonncrly  a  place  of  T?ot(^l  strength  on 
theCasinan  sea,  but  was  taken  by  Peter  the  Great  ui  Uussi;?,  and  af- 
terwards by  Catherine  11  in  i  780.  Gnielui  visited  this  pity  a  lew  years 
tefbre»  and  describes  it  as  situated  on  tlie  sideof  a  moontain,  extending 
altnoat  to  the  sea,  where  to  the  west  an  andent  Wall  with  towers  appears 
to  hare  passed  to  the  Euxine.  It  was  governed  by  a  Persian  khaRi 
and  in  his  absence  by  a  naip,  or  1?eutenant-i»overr>or.  The  shores  are 
unfit  for  anchorage,  so  that  there  is  little  comnif  ice,  except  inland  with 
Ghilan,  to  wiiich  saffron,  whicti  was  grcaiiy  cultivated,  was  exported. 
The  gardens  near  the  town  are  pn>ducttve  of  excellent  grap<»,  and 
Boat  kinds  of  Eoropean  Mta.  In  the  same  region,  to  the  south,  is 
the  province  of  Shirvan,  with  the  towns  of  Shamdu  and  Baku*  Knva 
is  a  small  town  to  the  south  of  Derbent,  but  was  the  residence  of  a 
Uian. 

ERivAif.  Westward,  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  stands  the  city 
of  Erivan,  of  considerable  extent,  and  the  capital  of  Perwan  Armeniai 
lilt  the  houses  are  meanly  built,  like  most  of  those  In  Persia4  The 
castle  and  other  fortifications  are  mean,  and  incapable  of  serious  de- 
fence. Pro\isions  are  plentiful,  and  ^>d  wine  is  produced  in  the 
f  nei^hlxHirhood.  After  i-cpeated  contests  with  the  Turks,  the  Peisuui  , 
have  remained  masters  of  Erivan  since  1635.  Not  far  to  liic  south- 
west is  the  celebrated  Armenian  monastery  of  the  Three  Churches : 
and  the  noted  mount  Arerat,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  Idnd  of  fron- 
tier between  the  Turkish  and  Persian  dominions,  rises  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Erivan. 

Tebriz.  The  province  f>r  AdeHiijan  contains  few  places  of 
note  except  IVbriz,  or  i  auriz,  a  consi(ltn\l)k'  city,  which  was  however 
greatly  injui-eti  by  ua  euilhquake  towaids  the  beginning  of  the  iMt  cen- 
tury. The  baaars  or  market  places,  and  other  public  edifices,  are  gniiul 
and  spacious ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  great  square  has  held  thirty  thou- 
sand men  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Chardin  computes  the  inhabi- 
tants at  half  a  niiHion  ;  but  in  that  nc;e  such  ralnibtions  were  generally 
exaccf^craicd.ll  In  the  neii^hboiirlifKxI  there  are  (|iian'ies  of  white  mar- 
ble i  and  there  was  a  mine  of  gola,  now  abuntloncd ;  but  copper  is  still 
wrought.  Being  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  Caucasian  mass 
of  mountains,  on  which  the  snow  remains  for  nine  months  of  the  year^ 

■ 

*  ii.  235.  t  Ellis  Memoir,  p.  49. 

\  Touri>«Ffirt,  ii.  255. 

II  Chardin,  ii,  317,  who  eonnders  Tsvrizss  the  second  city  in  Persia  ia  p«- 
pulttion,  and  all  other  respects.    Till  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  the  (Wpital 
and  residence  of  the  Jungs*  afterwards  uansfi&rred  to  Catkin. 
VOL.  II.  M  m 
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clificlimate  is  cxtremclf  cold^  but  drjr  tnd  healtby.  Arddbil  ind  Ur* 
inia»  in  the  same  province*  are  little  memorable^  except  that  the  latter 
gives  name  to  a  considerable  lake. 

Rasht.  The  Caspian  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazendran 
present  their  capitals,  Rasht  and  Sari.  The  former)  by  Mr.  Gmelin's 
account*  ^ugh  the  reatdence  of  an  independent  kban»  has  neither  walls 
nor  gates*  but  Is  the  seat  of  oonaiderable  commerce,  and  the  number 
of  houses  may  amount  to  two  thmisand.  The  palace  of  the  khan  was 
comppsed  of  se\  cn\!  lar^c  pavUions,  arraiig^ed  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
and  communucaung  with  each  other  by  handsome  galleries,  in  the 
midat  was  a  garden  iritb  fiiuntainsi  and  behind  was  the  harun  with 
another  garden  ;  tlie  apartments  being  richly  (umished  with  tapestry* 
mirrors,  and  other  elegant  articles.  Rasht  is  the  staple  of  the  silk  whidi 
is  produced  in  great  abundance  In  this  province.  Sari,  the  residence 
of  the  khans  of  Mazendran,  is  of  small  account,  when  compared  with 
Aschraff,  a  favourite  residence  of  Abas  the  Great*  described  in  elo^ 
ing  colours  by  GmdiUt  who*  however*  adds  that  it  had  recently  aDen 
into  great  docay ;  the  splendid  pahces  and  gardens  having  almost  be« 
come  ruinous,  since  the  commotions  that  followed  the  death  of  Nadir. 
Astrabad,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Caspian  sea,  has  for  a  long^ 
time  affected  independence,  though  the  people  imve  suffered  gi-eaiiy  in 
the  attempts  to  reduce  them.  The  situation  is  picturesque,  near  a 
considerable  bay*  with  a  chain  of  mountains  behind.*  The  citiea  of 
Corasan  may  more  connectedly  lie  mentioned  with  those  in  the  eastern 
division  of  Persia. 

On  returning  towards  the  south-west,  there  appeal-  Bistam,  a  small 
city  on  the  noil^  of  the  great  salt  desert,  rarely  visited  by  travellers ; 
and  to  the  west*  Chover  or  Kbavar*  with  a  pass  of  the  same  name» 
tbroof^  a  branch  the  Caucasian  mountains  of  Maaendran»  wiuch  is 
preferred  to  the  passage  through  the  desert. 

Still  proceeding  westward,  three  considerable  cities  Ulcceauvely 
occur,  Taliiran,  Caisbui,  and  bultuuia. 

^  Casbiit.  Chardin  describes  Casbin  as  a  very  considerable  city; 
but  in  Hanway*8  time  it  had  greatly  declined,  and  twelve  thousand  h<Mi« 
ses  were  reduced  to  eleven  hnndrcci  It  is  situated  in  a  fair  plain,  about 
tiiree  leagues  tioni  the  noted  mountains  of  Aluvend,  or  Elwend.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  Shah  Talimas,  unable  to  defend  Tauriz  against 
the  Turks,  retired  to  CaSbin,  which  be  constituted  the  capital  city  of  his 
empire  ;  a  dignity  transfen«d  by  Abas  the  Great  to  Ispahan* 

Hamadan  is  another  considerable  city  in  this  quarter*  tttuated^  ac* 
cording  to  Han  way's  account,  on  the  north-west  of  the  mountain  El« 
wend,  wliilc  D'Anville  places  it  south-east.f 

KoM.  Kom  or  Khums  was  Msited  by  Chardin,  wiio  in  travell- 
ing from  Sava  passed  a  wide  plain*  with  a  faiU  in  the  middle  called  the 
mountain  of  the  Talisman*  from  some  singulai-  appearance  which  it 
assumes.  lie  represents  Kom  as  a  considerable  city,  at  tlic  foot  of  high 
mountains,  and  near  a  tonsidei-ahle  nver,  which  is  lost  in  the  great  salt 
desert.   The  houses  were  computed  at  fifteen  tiiousand and  the  chief 

*  Haoway,  li.  4S3.   Dec.  Rjna.  iii.  33. 
t  Theveaot,  ii.  7%   Hanway,  L  163. 
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manu£icturcs  were  white  earthen  ware,  soap,  and  sword  blades.  Here 
are  the  superb  tombs  of  Scfi  I  and  Abas  II.   Cashan  is  another  consi- 
derable city  on  this  route  to  Ispahan. 
Towuds  the  Turkish  frontier,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Persa,  the 

Ah  waz,  or  ancient  Choaspcs,  flows  into  the  Tigris ;  but  thoug;h  the  an* 
cient  Snsa  decorated  its  banks,  the  modem  ton  ns  of  Klab  and  Ahwaz 
are  oi  small  account ;  nor  is  Tostar,  or  more  properly  bhustcr>of  much 
consequence,  though  U»c  capital  of  a  piwince. 
'  In  the  proximity  of  the  Peruan  gulf,  Kascran,  Firuzabad,  and  Janiiv 
•r  in-the  oriental  pronunciation  Yaniii,  barely  deserve  mention. 

Lar.  Lar  is  the  capital  of  a  province,  formerly  a  kingdom, 
conquered  by  Abas  in  1612,  and  described  by  Chardin  in  his  journey 
from  Ispahan  to  Bander- Abasai.*  The  situation  is  sandy,  amidst  barrtn 
mountains  s  hut  the  gardens  abounded  with  datt:%  an  excellent  fruit, 
whieh  paiticulariy  prospers  in  this  part  of  Persia.  The  houses  were 
only  about  two  hundred;  and  the  independence  of  this  petty  kingdom 
in  n  Mtrikinj^  proof,  aniorif^  many  othei's,  of  the  compfcte  inattention  of 
tlic  Pereians  to  thrir  r(;,ists,  as  well  as  to  maritime  alTLUi"s.  Were  a  Pe- 
ter the  Great  ever  to  arLse  among  them,  he  would  fust  tiii-ecthis  cflbrts 
to  remove  their  singular  prejudicesa^ainst  the  sea;  an  important  step 
towards  rendering  Persia  a  threat  and  united  empire* 

The  celebrated  Persian  ^\iU  has  been  always  more  rcmark.ible  for 
the  factories  of  foreis^nei-^,  th:;n  for  native  establishments,  Ikmder- 
Abassi  was  a  port  opposite  to  the  isle  of  Ormus,  or  ratlicr  ou  the  coast 
between  Ormus  and  UshnushtOr  Kishroa,andtsnow  more  commonl^r 
known  bf  the  name  of  Gombroon.  The  trade,  once  considerable,  is 
now  greatly  declined  ;  and  even  the  Dutch  left  it,  and  settled  in  the  isle 
of  Karek  or  Garak.  Thr  I'rench  Indian  commerce  has  failed  ;  and 
the  English  staple  is  Biis<;tJi  a.  But  Busheer,  and  Rik)  or  Bundarik) 
arc  also  sometimes  frequented. 

Ormvs.  In  the  small  isle  of  Ormus,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  was  formerly  a  rc  K  l  rated  mart  of  Pottpguese  tradcy 
ustablished  there  by  consent  of  the  petty  king  of  the  countr}*,  who 
also  iwsscsscd  some  districts  on  the  opposite  coast.f  But  the  Porti*- 
gucse  were  expelled  by  Abas  the  Great,  witli  the  assistance  of  the  Kug^ 
liah,A.D.  16»3. 

The  extensive  coast  of  Meknn  only  presents  two  semblances  of 

ports,  at  Tiz  and  Guadal,  but  of  no  mcHnent  in  themselves,  and  placetl 
in  disadvantageous  positions,  the  wide  deserts  obstnu  tirvt-;  the  inland 
intercourse.  Nor  air  the  towns  in  that  province  of  auflkient  importance 
for  the  considcratioo  of  general  geography. 

YsatD.  The  province  of  Kerman  cont^ns  a  city  of  the  same 
name ;  but  some  late  authors  represent  Yczd  as  the  ca^uU  though 
generally  supposed  to  belong  to  the  pm\'incc  of  Pars.  Tiiis  city  is 
cclebi-ated  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  and  stufts  made  of  camel 
hair ;  but  the  diief  manufactures  of  carpets  arc  in  the  fertile  vale  of 

♦  ix.  «4. 

t  The  curious  reader  mav  consult  Teisheira's  historv  of  Persia  for  that  of 
Ormus,  written  by  Tonm  Shah,  king  of  the  country.  The  kings  wereAmbSr 
as  were  probaU/  those  of  Lar,  and  entertained  constant  ititercoarse  with  the 
vpposite  coast  of  Arabia. 
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^k-s^ista.I),  in  eastern  Persia.  To  the  north  of  Yezd  stand  Hklri^,  a 
fxjnsiclerabk  town,  near  tlie  mountain  of  £Iburi»  and  not  far  from  the 
flouthem  limits  of  the  great  salt  desert;  which  ifnot  the  desert  of  Maiw 
gianS)  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  north-west  of  the  Aria-Palus  or  sea  of 

Zurra,  seems  to  have  been  iinknowrv  to  the  nT^ients.  The  other  cities 
of  wcbtcm  Persia  scarcely  deserve  coinnicniuration. 

Eastern  Cities.  In  passing  lo  Uic  eastern  division,  ur  kitig^ 
dom  of  Candahar,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  Cabal,  the  metropo* 
lis*  isntuated  \vithin  the  limits  of  Hindostan ;  btit  Candahar*  is  by 
D'Anville  and  othera  ascribed  to  Persia,  beini^  however  a  city  of  small 
size,  arui  chiefly  memorable  as  the  grand  jmsage  tietween  these  exten- 
sive empires.  l*he  province  of  Segislan  is  in  ^eneml  iltUe  known 'm, 
modem  travels ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  Mr.  Forstei-  passed  with 
such  rapidity }  and  did  not  visit  the  vale  fertilind  by  the  river  Hinoaend» 
DOT  the  interesting  environs  of  the  sea  of  Zurra.  Zarang  is  supposed 
to  effual  any  city  in  Segislan,  retaining;  the  ancieiit  n?'me  of  the  Sarangs: 
it  IS  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  beainiful  jmmt  t  lum  f  The  other  chief 
towns  on  the  Humieiid  ai-c  Dai'gasp,  boat,  aiid  Kokiuige  or  Arokhage. 
Near  another  stream  which  flows  into  the  sea  of  Zurra*  or  rather  Ze« 
vabi  is  Farra*  another  place  little  known.  In  general  D'Anville  and 
other  writers  have  been  obli'^ed  to  have  recourse  to  Aral)ian  geogra- 
phers ;  whence  maps  often  present  places  which  may  ao  kkogcr  be  in 
existence. 

The  dominion  of  Zemaun  Shah  comprizes  a  conuderable  portion  of 
Coraaan. 

Herat.  The  city  of  Herat  stands  on  a  spacious  plttBf  inter* 
sected  vvitli  many  rivulets,  which,  with  tlie  bridr:es,  villages,  and  plan- 
tations, dehght  the  traveller,  fatigued  in  passing  ihe  eastern  deserts  of 
Afganistan*  or  the  country  of  the  AfgaQs.|  It  is  a  smaller  city  than 
CandahaTt  but  mamtains  a  respectal)le  trade,  and  provisions  are  cheap 
and  abundant.  Some  European  goods  pass  hither  from  the  gulf  of 
Persia ;  but  coarse  strong  woolens  are  manufactured  in  the  adjacent 
districts.  This  ci(y  was  the  capital  of  Corasan,  till  the  fn-sl  Sefi  of  Persia 
transferred  this  rank  to  tlic  northem  city  of  Mesliid,  wiiich  contained 
the  tomb  of  Mu»,  his  supposed  ancestor}  and  one  of  tlie  twelve  great 
Imams  of  Persia  n  When  Mr.  Forster  visited  thici  country,  ir84| 
Meshid,  with  a  small  territor)*,  was  held  by  Shah  Rok,  a  grandson  of 
Nadir.  The  districts  of  Dochabad  then  formed  the  western  boundai]r 

*  Mr.  Forster,  it.  103.  informs  us  that  Cands,har  is  of  a  square  form,  &boiK 
uiree  ynUes  in  cfancomference,  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  the  soppoeed 
mountains  being  merely  inrersj>crsed  hills.  But  to  the  west  there  is  a  con- 
siderable de&ert,  extending  neariy  to  Herat,  w  hidt  constitutes  the  real  diffi- 
culty in  passing  from  Persia  to  Hindoftan. 

^  Cliaidin»  iv.  843.  who  calls  it  Zorend,  and  eitoneossly  places  it  in  Xer* 
niAn. 

f  Fonter,  ii.  115. 

j(  Mr.  Forster  informs  US,  i  32,  that  the  road  from  Herat  to  Ghilan  liei 
through  the  le&ser  Irak,  which  he  distiiiguis!  t  s  from  Irakufemi  ;  but,  amon|^ 
many  inaocmicies  in  his  book,  he  contuunds  thi&  last  with  Irakarabi  !  Mes- 
hid is  supposed  to  b«  the  same  with  Tua,  the  birdi-piace  of  the  cdebrsicA 
Ferdttti. 
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of  the  cmpin  oi  Canijiabar,  being  Abput  Uuity  or  forty  miles  lo  Uieevit 
of  Tunihiz. 

It  is  probably  tt  draady  mentianed^  that  Uie  southern  province  ^ 
Melunui  naturally  coincides  in  alle^nce,  with  Segi&tan  and  Sindi,  to 
the  empire  of  Caiulahar ;  but  the  noiilieni  limits  luavenot  been  definec^ 
though  Major  RcnntU  inform  us  ti.ai  they  uiclutic  Gaur,  a  considcnible 
city  tuul  province.  Uaiuian  belong  to  the  same  poitioii  of  iiueliariat 
and  is  reinarkable  (or  a  variety  of  singular  antiquities,  observahfe  in  iht 
adjacent  mountains.  But  for  the  take  of  gi^ater  coherency,  theae  pla^ 
CCS  sliall  be  conbidered  in  the  account  of  Independent  Tatar>*,  or  the 
countries  between  Persia  and  the  Chinese  an4  Kuasjan cmjHrcgi  wiucll 
foUows  this  uaperliict  dcsciiptiou  ol  Peiiiia. 

Edifices.  In  the  recent  desolation  of  the  country  many  of 
the  BMMt  splendid  edificea  are  become  ruinous*  and  among  oifaers  4im 
palace  of  Asbref  in  Mazendran.  The  late  Kerim  has  Imwever  deco^ 
rated  Shiraz  with  many  beautiful  buildings.  He  also  improved  t1)« 
roads  in  the  vicinity  ;  hut  in  Persia,  which  may,  as  Chardin  ob8er\  cs 
I  b^  called  a  couuuy  of  mounuutis,  the  ixiads  are  not  ouly  diilicult,  but 
kept  in  bad  repair.*  The  singular  aversion  of  the  nativea  to  any  kind 
of  nangajtiooy  haa  prevented  even  the  idea  of  improving^  the  countrf 
by  canals. 

Maxufac  Ti  nrs  avd  Commkrce.  TIic  manufactures  and 
coimiiei'ce  of  tins  girat  country  »uay  be  said  to  be  annihilated)  though 
a  few  carpets  stUl  reach  Europe  at  extravagant  prices.  Even  the  trade 
with  the  Russians  on  the  Caspian,  ia  of  snuill  account*  consisting  of  iait 
and  naphtha  from  Bakn*  ^^d  some  silk  from  Shirvan}  called  by  the  iiusu- 
ans  Sliamakia,  but  chiefly  from  (ihihui,  where  tliere  is  a  Russian  con- 
sul at  Knseii  or  SinsiH.  The  Pci-sian  nietrhants  also  bring  goods  to 
Balfrush,  the  largest  town  in  MazendraU)  where  tliey  trade  witli  liiose 
of  Russia.  Concerning  the  modem  stale  and  decline  of  Persian  com* 
merce,  the  travels  of  Uie  late  worthy  Mr.  Hanway,  who  was  wholly 
occupied  with  that  subject*  will  give  SBtia£»ctioa  to  the  most  inquisitive 
reader.t 

That  intelligent  but  prolix  traveller,  Chardin,  has  given  an  ample 
view  of  the  Persian  manufactures  and  commerce  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Embroidery  was  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection*  on  cloth* 

silk  and  leather.  Earthen  >vare  was  made  throughout  Persia ;  but  the 
best  at  Shiraz,  Meshid,  Yezd,  and  partind  irly  beautiful  at  Z'arangi 
which  e(jualled  the  Chinese  porcelain  iu  tincness  and  transparency  : 
Mime  sorts  resisted  fire,  and  the  fabric  was  so  hard  as  to  produce  lasting 
mortars  for  grinding  vorious  subatances4  That  of  Ye«l*  which  Char* 
din  places  in  Kerman*  waa  noted  for  iu  lightness.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Pliny  says,  that  the  famous  Murrhine  vessels  of  the  ancientJ»  were 
broui^lit  from  this  identic  province  of  Carmania;||  and  wci-e  probably 
porcelain,  if  some  singular  nunerdl  be  not  yet  concealed  in  tliat  country. 

*  The  cauiy  of  Abas  the  Great  is  a  noble  monoment,  extending  abont  300 

British  miles  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian.    Hanway,  i  1^'*^ 

t  The  beat  edition  is  that  of  1754,  two  vols.  4to.    la  the  pretended  one. 

If 69,  the  title  ]Mkge  only  is  oew. 
I  iv. 

(I  Lib.  or.  cap.  2. 
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The  manufactures  of  leather,  and  shagreen,  wwc  also  excellent;*  and 
they  excelled  in  bi'aziei-y)  using  the  tin  of  Sumaim  to  line  the  vessels. 
Thebowsof  Persia  were  the  most  esteemed  of  a]]  in  the  esst,  and  the 
sabres  findf  damaskedt  in  a  manner  which  Churtlin  thinks  inimitable 
in  Europe  ;  for,  not  content  with  their  own  mines  ot  steel,  or  carbonated 
iron  ore,  they  in)jx)rted  it  from  India,  and  wrought  in  it  a  particular 
manner  described  by  our  author.  Their  razors,  and  t^her  works  in 
steel,  were  also  laudable  i  and  they  excelled  in  cutting  precious  stones, 
md  dying  bright  and  hsting  colours ;  the  glass  manu&ctures  were  of 
an  Inferior  description.  Their  cotton  and  woolen  clotfiSfand  those  made 
of  goats*  and  cameh'  )iair,  with  their  silks,  brocades,  and  velvets,  were 
superior  manufactures,  The  carpets,  as  already  mentioned,  were 
chiefly  from  the  province  of  begisian  ;  and  Chardin  adds,  tliat  in  his 
time  they  were  called  Turkey  carpets,  became  they  were  brought  to 
Europe  through  that  country ;  and  were  valued  by  the  number  of  thirds 
in  the  inch,  being  sometimes  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  stuffs  made  of 
camels'  hair  were  chiefly  from  Kerman,  and  tliose  of  goats'  hair  from 
the  mountains  of  Mazendran ;  but  the  cotton  cloths  principally  from 
Hindoatan;  and  the  febric  of  broad  cloth  was  unknown^  and  supplied 
by  a  kbd  of  fiat 

The  king  himself  was  engaged  in  merchandize  of  silk,  brocades,  car- 
pets, and  jewels ;  probably  with  as  little  advantage  to  iht-  cotsntry  as  the 
royal  monopolies  in  Spain.  The  standard  native  meirliandizc  was  silk 
of  various  qualiUes.  To  l  lindosiuii  were  sent  tobacco, preserved  iiuits, 
e^ieclaUy  dates,  wines,  horses,  porcelain,  and  leather  of  dtfTcrent  co- 
km.  To  Turkey,  tobacco,  kitchen  utensils ;  to  Russia,  manu&ctnred 
silks.  Such  were  fiirmefly  the  manuftcturea  and  commerce  of  this 
extensive  country. 


•  The  proper  term  h  to^rir.t  from  the  Persian  wor^  tagri.    Cliard.  iv.  246. 
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CLIMATE^FACE  OF  TBE  COUNTRT.^SOIL  AND  ACKICULTUHE^ 
miVERS^LAKES«-» KOUlfTAIirS^DBSBRTS*— FORKSTS«^BOTA* 
VT*— E00L0OT^MllISRAL0Oy«»MIVERAL  WATEKti^»ATVEAt 
CVRjOltTlSSv— ISLBS« 

Cr  iMATE.  PERSIA  has  been  said  to  be  a  country  of  three 
climates  ;  but  c\  cn  in  the  south  the  high  mountains  contribute  to  allaj 
the  extreme  heat.  The  iioithem  provinces,  on  the  Caspian,  are  com- 
pustively  cold  and  moist  $  the  exhalatioiis  fitim  that  sea  befaig  arrested 
by  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  Mazendran.  In  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom  Chaitlin  observes  that  the  winter  begins  in  November,  and 
continues  till  March,  rommonly  •severe,  with  ice  and  snow;  thoiu^h 
the  latter  chiefly  tails  on  the  mountains,  and  remains  on  those  three 
days  journey  to  the  west  of  Ispahan  fix*  eight  months  of  die  year.* 
From  Mareh  to  May  high  winds  are  frequent;  but  thence  to  Septem- 
ber the  air  is  serene,  refreshed  by  breezes  in  the  night.  From  Sep- 
tember to  November  the  winds  again  prcvml.  In  the  centre  and  south 
the  air  is  generally  dry,  whence  thunder  or  lightning  are  uncommon, 
and  a  i-ainbow  is  seldom  seen.  Earthquakes  are  almost  unknown ;  but 
hail  is  often  destructive  in  the  spring.  Near  the  Persian  gulf  the  hot 
wind  called  Samiel  sometimea  suffocates  the  unwary  traveller. 

Face  ov  thk  Country.  Acrorrlinf^  to  Chardin,  Persia  may 
be  called  a  coiuitry  of  mountains  ;  ami  wlicre  great  plains  occur  they 
arc  generally  desert  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  country  is 
the  want  of  rivers ;  in  which  respect  it  yields  to  aB  the  Asiatic  regtonsy 
save  Arabia.  Except  in  the  north,  and  some  parts  of  the  western 
mountains,  even  trees  are  uncommon ;  and  the  respect  paid  by  the 
Persian  monairhs  to  planes,  and  other  trees  of  diffuse  shade,  is  no  mat- 
ter of  surprise.  Considered  in  a  general  scale,  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular features  of  the  country  is  its  division  into  two  parts  by  deserts  and 
mountains;  a  drcumstanoe  which  in  all  agesi  as  already  explained^ 
haa  greatly  influenced  its  history  and  destinies. 

Soi!  AVD  AcRict'T  i  rHF..  The  soil  may  be  regarded  as  un- 
fertile, and  C  hurdin  supposes  that  not  atxjvc  one  tenth  part  was  cultivated 
even  in  his  time.    To  his  lax  observation,  thai  Persia  is  the  must 

laauntMnaus  oountiy  in  the  world,  he  adds  that  the  mountains  are 

•  iv.l9. 
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cxtKemely  trid*  beings  mostly  rocka,  without  wood  or  phnta*  They 
■fe*  however,  interspersed  with  vaUieS)  sometimes  sandy  and  atonyt 

sometimes  of  a  han!  dry  clay  ;  both  unproductive,  if  noU-wcIl  watered* 
Hence  the  chief  imUibtry  of  the  Pci-^ian  farmer  is  employed  in  water- 
ing his  lands.  These  rcmaiks  iiiowcver  must  be  resincted  to  the  central 
and  soutliem  pro\nnces ;  for  those  in  the  north  are  sufhciently  rich  and 
fiefti1e»  and  it  is  said  that  the  provinfie  of  Segistan  Is  enriched  by  tho 
inundations  of  the  river  HioaieDd »  but  of  this  part  of  I^eisia  our  know- 
fedge  remains  imperfect. 

The  inost  cominon  j^rain  of  Persia  is  \v]\cui,  which  is  excellent;  but 
rice  is  a  more  uni\  cri»al  aliment,  and  rcgaiticd  by  the  Persians  as  the 
moat  delicious  of  food.*  It  is  generally  produced  in  the  northern,  or 
best  watered  provinces.  Barley  and  millet  are  also  sown,  but  oats  litttef 
if  at  all»  cultivated.  The  Armenians  sow  some  rye.  The  plough  is 
amaU,  and  tlic  t^round  merely  Bcrntched  :  it  is  drawn  by  lean  oxen,  for 
there  are  no  pastures  to  fatten  caitk-,  and  the  harness  is  attached  to  the 
breast,  while  the  chief  strengtii  of  Uic  animal  is  in  tl»e  head.  After  the 
{dough  and  hanow,  the  fl|Mde  is  also  used  to  form  the  ground  into 
squares,  with  ledges  of  little  banks  to  retain  the  water.  The  dung  is 
chiefly  human,  and  that  of  pigeons  minified  with  earth,  and  preserved 
for  two  years  to  abate  its  heat.  In  the  north-west  coinitries  the  vines 
are  interred  during  the  winter  wad  when  insects  attack  the  tree,  they 
by  fresh  earth  to  the  roots.  ^ 

Rivers.  ITie  noble  streams  of  the  Euphrates  aiul  the  Tigris 
can  scarcely  at  any  period  be  considered  as  strictly  Persian,  though 
Ctcsiphon,  tlie  capital  of  tlie  Paithian  monarchy,  and  Scleucia,  stood  on 
the  latter  river.  The  river  of  Ahwaz  rises  in  the  mountains  of  EI-' 
Wend}  and  pursues  a  suuthcni  course  till  one  branch  enler  tlie  Tigi  is 
above  iu  junction  with  the  Euphrates,  while  the  main  stream  flows  into 
the  estuary  of  these  conjunct  rivers.  This  seems  to  be  tlie  Gyndes 
of  Herodotus,  now,  according  to  D*AnviIle,  railed  the  Zeindeh,  and  by 
tlic  Turks  Kara  Sou,  or  the  black  river.t  The  course  of  this  stream, 
one  of  the  most  considci-ubk  in  Persia,  iiltk  exceeds  400  Britibh 

From  the  range  of  mountains  on  the  nortli-east*  several  rivers  of 

dbort  course  ^1  into  the  Persian  gulf,  one  of  the  most  considerable, 
being  the  Rud  or  Divnid,  wliirli  joins  the  mouth  of  that  gulf.  The 
rivers  of  Mekran  are  of  moix  cunbideral)le  coui'sc,  as  the  Krcnk  and 
Mekshid,  which,  conjoined,  iroui  the  river  of  Mend,  so  called  fix>m  a 
town  by  which  it  passes.  The  Haur  and  the  Ataba  are  of  small  coo- 
sequence,  eiccpt  that  the  latter  serves  as  a  nominal  boundary  towards 
Uindostan. 

Amlt.  In  the  nortl.-cast  the  larp^c  river  of  Gihon,  better  style»l 
Amu,  to  avoid  the  contU2>ed  similarity  with  another  large  river,  tlie 
Sihoo,  rather  belongs  to  Independent  Tatar}^,  with  its  numerous  tri- 

•  Chanrm,  >v,  C??. 

I  Sec  his  map  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  1779,  in  which  the  Choas- 
to  ton  by  uetnk  into  the  Per»i«n  gvlfen  tho  «a«f  of  tlio  Slist 

r\  Arab  ;  but  Major  Ucuntll,  in  his  mapnf  the  Satrapic"?,  coi-su'.»  rs  the  Gyn- 
des of  D'Artville  a%  the  Choospes,  and  the  Gyndes,  as  the  rivex  of  Mcudeli. 
The  gvogriiphy  cf  Persia  remains  very  imperfect. 
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butary  streams ;  except  the  Marjtus  or  Marp;ab,  railed  also  the  Mour- 
gab|  which)  however,  in  tlte  opinion  of  DWnvillc  and  La  Rochctte,  is 
fmhu  Ibit  ID  the  uads.  To  the  weat,  the  river  of  Tedjen  or  Teyden** 
the  ancient  Ochus,  ilows  mto  the  Caspian  :  which  also  receives  many 
small  streams  from  the  mountains  of  Mazenclran.  r>'Anvi!le  n-^si  'ii^ 
a  very  consitlcrahlc  course  to  the  river  of  Kizil  Ozen,  or  Scficl  i'l;*^^ 
which  he  Ucrivv*  from  the  mountain  of  Elwcnd,  not  far  lo  the  uwih. 
of  Hamadant  to  that,  by  a  very  windinif  course  to  the  Caspian,  ita 
length  douUes  what  is  assi^ed  in  more  recent  maps.  I'his  river  is 
the  Maitlus  antiquity,  and  must  be  the  Su  idura  of  Gmelin,  rising 
on  ihf'  ronfines  of  Turkey,  and  failinc^  into  the  sea  below  Lanc^orodt. 
It  pnxluces  numerous  pike,  carp,  and  otiier  kinds  of  fish,  esteemed 
by  the  Persians:  Gmelin  says  thai  it  abounds  in  sturgeons. 

Aras.  Further  to  the  north  the  htfge  river  Ans»  the  andent 
Anoes,  falls  into  the  ILur  or  Cjrrus,  both  rising  in  tlie  Caucasian 
mountains,  and  pursuing  n  course  of  extreme  rapidity.  The  Kut* 
a!>ounds  with  sturj^con  ajid  otlicr  larjj;c  fish :  and  at  iib  mouth  acn^ 
several  i»les  iiable  to  be  overflow ed  in  the  spiing^. 

The  central  rivers  of  Persia  remain  to  be  mentionedy  most  of  which 
are  soon  iQSt  in  sandy  deserts,  but  deserve  attention  mm  their  hSstori* 

cal  celebrity. 

Zendf.rud.  ^  The  Zenderud  rises  In  the  western  chahi  of 
Elwend,  and  passes  by  Ispahan,  beyond  which  capital  its  course  is 
soon  lost  in  the  sand;  this  river  seems  to  have  been  tlte  second 
Gyndes  of  the  ancients.  Chardin  says  that  Abas  the  Great,  by 
.piercing  some  mountains  thirty  leagues  from  Ispahan,  dr^  anothdr 
stream  into  the  ZentV  hk!,  called  Mahnioiid  Kcr,  from  a  deep  subter- 
ranean lake.  These  two  sources  of  this  river  are  not  indicated  in.the 
maps.  He  addi>  tiiat  Uiere  are  two  rivei-^  m  the  vicinity  called  Cor- 
rcng,  wMdi  pass  tiiraugh  CbaMea  (he  means  Susiana).  probaUy  tiie 
£oh  Asp  of  D'Anvilleli  which  pssses  by  Shuster*  which  the  Petmai 
monarchs  In  ^  nin  nlicmptcd  to  introduce  into  this  favourite  stream. 

JlujiDA>:  1 1:  But  the  most  important  river  in  this  quarter  is 
that  which  passes  t)et\veen  .Shiraz  and  Istakar,  or  the  celebrated  ruins 
of  Perecpolis,  called  the  Ikindamir,  and  supposed  to  be  an  ancient 
Aiaxes.  This  celebrated  river  flows  into  a  salt  lake  cdled  Baktegaa, 
and  which  also  receives  a  coouderable  stream  from'^thc  north-east 
r.ilkd  the  Kuren**.  B^'tween  these  two  rivers  a  branch  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Elwend  extends  south-east,  on  the  western  side  of  wliich 

•  In  the  cast,  as  in  many  European  countries,  th«  y  is  an  open  /,  or  a  , 
t  Descouvertes  Russes,  ii.  373.  See  also  Hanway.  i.  179,  and  275,  where 

tnis  rivfr  ?«;  rail*  li  S.  ' U  tr  ■  .1     Tn.  r.'  i-  i  bar  at  the  enrrance,  but  a  conii* 

titrable  depth  witluu.    it  isul  .i  rcu.ii  .h  tinge.  Ibid. 
I  Gmelin,  ib.  236. 

n  Stf  \u-,  ancient  t^errrajTriy,  ii.  485,  Knc^lish  translati'vi,  w}if»rr  he  p.dda 
thut  it  springs  trom  the  Koh  Zenle,  or  Yciiow  Mountain,  from  whosi*  opp<i- 
»1te  sides  issues  th«  river  of  Ispahan ;  and  p.  487,  he  supposes  the  Kuren  to 
b*"  thr  ii\<  r  v.  liich  the  Persian  kinc^s  wished  tO  turn  into  tilC  Zenderud.  All 
the  inland  rivers  arc  unltnown  to  I'tolemjr. 

This  Hvrr  La  Roohette,  in  his  etepim  map  of  the  marches  of  Alexan-^ 
4er,  supposes  was  the  Media,  feaA  perhaps  a  Manlus  cf  the  ancirnu. 
Vol..  It.  N*  n 
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stand  the  ruios  of  Persepolis.  These  mouiiiauis,  called  Rehumut* 
1)etDg  oomidenble,  aiw)  the  plain  of  Mevdftsht  extensive^  it  woidd  aeenfe 
that  geographers  )k  \  c  too  much  contfacted  the  apaee  between  tht 
rivers  of  Kuren  and  Biindamir. 

Hiv^i*-  ND.  The  largest  and  most  remarkable  m]and  river  H 
the  Hinmcnd  of  the  province  of  Segistaii,  which  rises  from  two 
^deljr  separated  sources,  one  in  the  imHrntaios  of  C!Uu*i  a  pert  of  the 
Hindoo  Koh»  ind  the  other  ftr  to  the  aouth  firom  the  nunmlBim 
Gebelabad.  These  ttreams  join  not  fitf  to  the  east  of  Bo8t»  whence 
the  ri\'er  pursues  a  t^'eslerly  course,  and  ncrordinj^  to  the  account  of 
Otter*  very  soon  divides  intr)  many  bi'aiiches,  which  are  lost  in  the 
central  deseits  of  Persia-  Oiu'  geographers  on  the  coiti-ary,  suppoTde 
tiiatthe  Hinmend  passes  by  Zarang  hsto  the  sea  of  Zereh.  It  needs 
not  be  repeated  tlmt  the  geogiapaj  of  this  part  of  Ferria  is  still  la- 
mentably defective. 

Lakes.       Amont^  the  lakes  of  Persia,  the  most  considerable 
#  beyond  all  comparison  is  the  Aria  Palus  of  antiquity.    This  lar?^  lake 

is  in  the  western  part  of  the  province  of  Segistan,  and  is  called  in  the 
flench  maps  the  lake  of  Zer^  irom  a  Tillage  of  that  name  near  its 
western  extremky,  but  in  the  English,  the  sea  of  Dnm,  from  another 
village  situated  on  a  river  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the 
lakef.  These  appellations,  derived  from  trifling  sources,  mi:;l]t  as 
Well  be  supplantetl  by  thui  oi  the  sea  of  Segistan.  According  to  Otter 
the  length  isthiny  leagues,  by  a  day's  jotimey  in  breadth;  and  the 
water  is  fresh  and  full  of  fish.  By  his  account  it  only  receives  the 
river  of  Ferah,  or  Pan*a,  which  comes  from  the  north-east;  but  per- 
liaps  that  traveller  drri-Us  upon  a  brief  and  hasty  information,  as  nor 
unusual.  Ptolemy,  who  is  here  better  informed  than  concerning  west- 
cm  Persia,  still  cits  widely  in  the  position  of  this  celebrated  lake, 

Baktbg  Air.  The  sah  bke  of  Baktegan,  about  fifly  miles  caa^ 
(if  Shii-az,  receives,  aa  already  mentioned,  the  rivers  of  Kuren  and 
Biiiiihiniir.  It  h  represented  in  the  maps  as  abotit  forty  British  miles 
in  k  1  h.  :uul  the  breadth  about  ten  ;  but  the  imperfection  of  Pei'sian 
gec^i  a^iiy  affoitls  no  further  informaticHif. 

CftMCA.  Far  to  the  nrnth-wcst  appears  the  targe  lake  oT 
Urmiat  so  called  from  a  town  near  its  southern  extremity.  This  lake 
is  represented  as  alx)ut  fifty  British  miles  in  Icnf^lr,  by  alxpit  half  tlie 
l)rendth;  and  while  D'Anville  supposes  that  tin-  I  d-e  Van,  at  no  great 
distance,  is  the.  Arsissa  of  antiquity,  he  concludes  that  tlirs  is  the 
Spauta  of  Stralx>,  and  tlie  Marciancs  of  Ptolemy,  bemg  llie  Capotoii 
of  Armenian  geography.  However  this  be,  the  lake  of  Urmia  is  said 
to  be  considerably  Inipr<  lated  with  salt,  and  the  neighbouring  mouQ- 
tains  were  remarkable  a»the  seats  of  the  Aaaassins, 

•  Voyage  en  Turkic  et  en  Ferse.    Pahs  2748,  2  win.  li^mo.  tome  i.  217. 

f  Tbr  name  Zurra  semis  to  be  from  th«  villagtt  of  Co?nw  or  Cum,  at  the 
Vrcsl  ciul  of  tho  lake. 

I  By  Ebu  Haukal,  in  tlie  tenth  centur}',  it  is  calkil  the  lake  of  Bakte|^. 
Ou«i*lcy*s  ttaatUcton.  p.  8i.  The  osme  anrtior,  p.  306,  lays  that  the  Uin* 
mend  risei>  in  G:rjr  and  proceeds  to  Best,  thence  10  die  bJfiO  Zavch:  not 
Zuraiigf  At  appears  Uoax  p.  203,  but  bjr  bchijui. 
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EirNur.      The  lake  of  Eriran*  about  130  Brituh  mites  to 

the  nortJi)  is  about  twesty-fivc  leagues  ill  circumference,  with  a  small 
isle  in  the  middle :  it  abounds  in  carp  and  trout»  and  is  the  Lyclv* 
nitcs  of  Ptolemy.* 

Mountains.  The  precise  iuid  cxacL  kiiowjcdge  oi"  mouiitainsi 
particularly^  of  th«  ^SrecUon  and  extent  of  the  chief  ranges,  whicli, 
iviih  tJieir  side  branches^ioftfin  resemUe  the  leading  bone  of  a  fisbyhav- 
iiv^  bcenons  o0the  most  recent  impTOvements  even  in  Eiimpcan  g^co- 
^laphy,  it  cannot  Ik-  expHCied  that  the  Oriental  should  aspire  lo  m\ich 
exaclnc»s  ou  this  topic,  iruveliers  have  rarely  attended  to  the  great- 
^cogr;^>hicaI  features,  but  have  chiefly  confined  their  attention  to  build- 
angSi  s^kI  other  exerdons  of  human  industry)  or  to  botany  and  zoology. 
I  lencc  the  diflicHlty  which  attends  many  bnmches  of  geographical  de«* 
scriptioti  ;  and  in  the  present  instance  early  travellei*s  are  unanimous 
4n  a-pi-csenuitg  Pcr:^  as  a  plain  country>  so  blind  were  they  to  the 
moi^  striking  objects  around  them.t 
The  first  object^  even  in  a  short  aocount  of  the  Persian  moontainsi 

r:  be  to  trace  the  direction  of  the  chief  cl^iins*  It  is  dear,  from 
accurate  description  of  Gnielin,  tliat  the  Caucasian  ridge  extends 
to  the  west  of  Ghllaii  and  south  of  Mizendran,  till  it  expires  in  Cora- 
san,  on  the  aouih-uusi  oi  xlic  Ca»piau  bcu.  .\s  Uiu>  ridge  was  the  Tau- 
rus of  the  ancients,  vhich  they  supposed  to  extei^d  throughout  the 
w  hole  length  of  Asia,  it  .is  evident  that  their  idea  was  enx>neous  and  « 
hypotlietiail.  If  it  had  been  connected,  as  tlicy  sup]x)scil,  willi  Hin- 
doo Koh  and  the  mountains  of  Tilxit,  the  theory  might  have  been  in 
some  measure  just ;  but  the  Hindoo  Koh  is  an  extension  of  the  Belur 
Tag  towards  the  west,  and  is  seimrated  even  from  Uie  low  mountains 
of  Corasan  by  wide  deserts  and  plains. 

The  northern  ridge,  described  by  GmcUn,  is  sufficiently  clear  ;f  as 
i^,  tlic  most  southern  chain  of  (^reat  height  described  by  Mr.  Frank- 
iin,  runiuii^  parallel  with  the   Persi;u»  gulf  north-wcst  aiid  south- 
i:ast,  at  about  the  ilislHiice  ol  ;>0  British  miles. 

A  third  range  of  mountains,  of  very  great  height,  seems  to  conti- 
nue in  tlic  same  direction  with  tliis  last,  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of 
Urmia,  where  it  is  connected  witli  the  Caiu  a->i:'.n  ridge.  This  !:» the 
grandest  chain  of  inountains  in  PeiVia,  and  m.iy,  afu  r  the  example 
of  D'Anville,  be  styled  tliat  of  iilwend,  derived  from  a  particular  moun- 
tain in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamadan  ;  but  tlic  Eiwcnd  of  that  great 
geographer  is»  like  his  other  mountains,  delineated  in  a  most  conftts- 
ed  manner,  and  he  intercepts  its  course  by  a  widt:  dcseit  which  ideally 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  range.!! 

*  Chardis,  ii.  222.     Tonrnef.  IK  256. 

t  Sc«  th«  Persia  among  the  Elzevir  KcpuMic;,  ir*""?,  12mo. 

\  Dec.  Russ.  ii.  588.  The  French  iruiiHlator  jiistjy  observes  that  Cmc^in's 
account  of  their  construction  sh«w»  little  skill  in  miucruloj-jy.  Near  Dcrbcnt 
and  Baku  ihey  are  calcareous,  but  the  central  cham  scenic  granitic.  It  forms 
«  semicircle  r  .i  il-c  soti^li  of  tlu'  C:"p"'an  ;  nnd  Hatiway  h;is  ob  .crvcJ,  i.  110, 
that  cvcu  at  A&trai)ad,  the  sumnuis  so  hi^h  as  to  hide  Uic  &uu  from  a 
ship  in  the  bay,  for  more  than  an  hour  a  i  ter  U  list  risen. 

1)  Otter,  i.  267,  informs  us  that  I,oon'itmi,  a  coinitry  between  Tusrer  and 
Ispahan,  is  properly  one  roouutainj  ux  da./s  jouvucjr  Ui  Icii^tlu  It  Ixrlun^A  to 

^  main  ridisf  ®^  £lwi$nil» 

f 
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A  parallel  ndgeon  fhewest^  called  by  theTurics,  AiagfaaTa^i  is 

Biipl)osed  to  be  &  Zagros  of  the  ancients,  whkh  separated  Assyi  ia 
from  Media.*  This  westrm  chain  seems  to  extend  to  the  lake  of 
Van,  for  TDonnt  Ararat  is  rei)rt*sfntcd  as  standitig;  sojitary  in  the 
iiud'it  of  a  wiilc  plain,  and  fix>ni  i>rtjxijnity  might  ratlicr  be  cl;\ssed 
'Willi  the  I'ange  of  Caucasus.f  The  inounlain  of  Sawalan,  mentioned 
bf  Le  Bnin^  to  the  aouth  of  Ardebily  also  belongs  to  the  Gancasian' 
jnas^. 

Hctzanlara,  or  the  thmi-Nand  mountdns,  form  a  branch  on  the  north 
of  Pars,  and  one  part  of  it,  which  gives  rise  to  tlu*  f  iver  of  Ispahan, 
is  called  Koh  Zeitjeh,  or  the  yellow  niountirm.  (  hurdin|  i  'MskIci^ 
the  noted  Damavend  of  the  Persians  as  u  range  dividing  i^ijrcania 
fifom  F^othia;  that  is,  m  other  wordSf  the  mountains  of  Maxendran; 
and  he  adds,  that  of  the  mountains  betirixt  Pars  and'  Kerman  the 
most  remarkable  is  called  Jaron;  but  the  mountains  of  KuifHstan 
alone  present  forest*;.  The  ancient  gcogrcphei'  F.bn  IlaukcU,  whose 
curious  Work  is  chiefly  occupied  v,  \xU  a  desi  notion  of  Pei*sia,  ac- 
cording to  its  divisions  in  the  tenth  century,  informs  us,  that  &om 
the  Yicinicy  of  Kurdistan  towwda  Ispalian,  the  country  is  whoDr 
mountainous ;  and  he  classes  among  the  chief  heights  the  Damavendt 
from  which  he  says  a  prospect  is  beheld  of  fifty  fanangs,  or  200 
miles;  while  that  of  Bisetoun,  in  the  same  rei;if>n,  was  ce]d)r:>trd 
for  remarkable  sculptui-es.jl  From  his  geography  it  appears  thai  ma- 
ny of  the  Persians,  even  in  Fars,  still  retained  the  temples  and  wor- 
sliip  of  their  aiice^tors  in  the  tenth  centuiy  ;  so  that  the  violence  of 
the  Mahometans  after  tlic  conquest  appears  to  have  been  greatly  ex* 
aggcrated. 

Tiie  prcat  western  range  is  also  called  in  some  parts  the  mo\int:/ms 
of  Looristan ;  and  more  to  the  south  the  Adervnn,  and  Dinar,  with 
Ajuduk.  north  of  Lar.  It  detaches  some  txmarkable  branches  lo  the 
aouth-cast,  as  that  on  the  west  of  Kon»,  Cushan,  NatJian,  Sec.  which,  i'wm 
a  particular  mountain,  may  be  called  the  range  of  Elburz.  Another 
branch  spreails  to  the  south  of  Ispahan,  which  D'Annlle  considenas 
what  tlie  Persians  style  the  Thousand  Mountains.**  Still  more  to  Aa 
south  :\  lurt*e  ami  extensive  hnuich  (of  whirh  tlie  w!ic?'\  or  one  moun- 
tain IS  styled  Hehumut)  cMeuds  ficiuccntlie  livers  Kurenaiul  Bunda- 
Snir;  and  presents  on  the  Hcsleni  :iidc  of  its  furthest  extremity  the 
noted  ruins  of  Persepolis* 

On  i)assing  icnvards  the  east  of  Persia,  the  just  delineation  of  the 
ranges  is  attended  ^vitli  similar  difticultics.  The  pass  of  Khavar  ia 
near  tiie  soulherumost  exteiit  of  the  Caucasian  heights  of  Maaendran ; 

•  O'Anville  Anc.  Geog.  ii.  463. 

t  Among  the  mcuntains  of  Kurdistan  the  Kiave  19  the  Lif^lu  ,r,  the  sum- 
jni:  beinpf  covered  with  thick  fog  ui»U  pcrvrtial  snovc  (Otttr,  ii.  269).  The 
eamc  iiulior  savs  that  tJic  lidgc  c<f  Humrm  begins  in  Aral>ia,  Oijd  spreiUs 
through  th«  desert  t'f  Bagdad,  being  plerc«d  by  the  Euphratt**  and  Tigris, 
ar<  I  e  icJi!)^  Sit  the  Pemian  gnlf :  it  is  a  Ibvv  rznzc  of  a  reddi&h  coloor.  lb*  43. 

1  iv.  lU. 

fl  f>.  172.    D*AnviUe  marks  Damavend  due  west  of  Ispahan.   Hi&  Ea^ 
Jty .  y-  "  >  sonrh  oi'  Hultaniu. 

"  On«  ol'  t^csc,  near  Ispahan^  Is  called  T^g  Ko&tftn. 
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and  there  is  no  room  to  befiere  that  a|iy  ridge  extends  into  ^mtx 
saline  desert.  D'AnviUe  Iws  drawn  a  rmge  on  the  east  of  tliat  d^ert» 
extendincf  on  the  south  of  TiirsMz  as  finr  as  the  lake  of  Zere,  called 

in  some  niaps  tlie  Sandy  Motintains,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Masdo- 
nuius  of  the  ancients:  but  this  srfins  an  arbknuT  idea,  ns  it  is  inipi'o- 
bable  that  ancient  writers  should  iiave  obsci  vcii  lliis  low  ridge  of  ssuidy 
hills,  while  the  great  desert  itself  toC&Hy  escaped  thdr  knovMge.  Mr. 
Porstef  Grossed  these  pretended  mountams  without  discovering:  them  ;* 
and  feund  only  small  rocky  hills  scattered  in  all  dnedians.  This  sandj 
ridgc!  may  therefore  be  disn>issed  froin  the  maps,  along  with  that  sup- 
posed to  pervade  tlie  saline  desert ;  luu!  the  Mons  Mdsrloranus  is  pro- 
bably that  which  now  passes  near  Mctiuixjun,  and  :>u:n)s  to  be  an  elon- 
gation of  the  Caucasian  cliain  already  mentioned. 

In  describing;  this  country  o€  nioiintains»  to  use  t!be  empha^al  tcrni 
of  Clurdin,  some  degree  of  prolixity  is  unavoidable.  The  province 
of  Fars  is  represented  by  some  writers  as  septifatcd  from  Kcnnan  by 
mountains ;  but  the  real  barrier  is  a  de"5'*rt  of  s;*nc!,  extendinij  from 
the  south  of  the  lake  of  Raktc^n  to  the  pix>xin\ity  of  Zaraup^,  ujid 
connected  witii  die  j^icuL  desert  wliich  divides  Persia  into  two  parts. 
The  dty  of  Yead  bdng4Ki  the  western  side  of  tins  desert^  more  pro- 
pcTly  belongs  to  Fan  than  to  Kerman;  and  was  arranged  in  the 
former  division,  even  in  the  tenth  centory.f  Nor  are  there  any  moun- 
tains of  ronseffnenre  in  the  east  of  Fars.  A  low  nuip;e  cdl'-d  Mc- 
der  by  D'Auviiie,  passes  north-east  throiiiijh  the  hr-m  of  Kerman  ; 
while  that  country  is  divided  ironi  Mekrau  by  a  raiigu  in  the  same 
dlreetion«  caBedby  D^AnviOe  Kofez.  Some  other  nameless  ranges 
cross  Mekran  in  die  same  direction,  that  nearest  Hindostan  being  can- 
ed by  Rochette  the  Lakbee  mountains.  On  the  north  of  Mekran  a 
considerable  ranp^  nuis  east  and  west  wliich  h!»s  not  been  namcf!  hv 
D'Aiiville,t  though  it  scmi  ihv  Beclus  of  PtoleTuy.  But  of  this  part^ 
as  before  explained,  modern  knowledge  is  very  defective. 

Fmthep  to  the  north  the  mountains  of  WuUi  extend'from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shatsan  across  to  the  lake  of  Vaihind^  and  may  thus  be 
considered  as  forming  one  range  witli  that  on  the  north  of  Mekran, 
called  Gebc!a^ad  hv  la  Rochette.  This  range  however  expires  in  the 
great  desert  to  the  south  of  Zaranp^. 

In  the  caiiL  of  Segibtan  is  a  vki^c  nortii  and  south  ca'I^^d  S<j]iinan 
Koh,  or  the  mountains  of  Soliman.  It  is  pmbable  that  there  are  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  sea  of  Zurra  ; 
one  of  which  is  called  JSershek,  and  anodier  Ovkf  the  Ibrmer  bang 
noted  for  a  Fixe  temple^  this  resort  of  the  Guebeis. 

•  Mr.  Forster  observed  no  ridges  from  Candahar  to  Corastin,  (Rennell, 
153;  see  alio  191,)  whence  it  appears  that  he  found  only  dispersed  hilU, 
where  the  maps  had  represented  chains  of  mountauLs.  Herat  stands  on  a 
spacious  plahi ;  Foriicr  ii.  H5 :  but  to  the  n r  rth  of  Dochabad  and  Turshiz, 
there  is  a  range  of  nicuntaiu^  covered  wiUi  snow.  lb.  154.  The  other  quar- 
ters presented  rocky  hills  dispersed  in  die  desert.  About  three  mile* ease  of 
Khar.ahoody, chain  of  moufttaiKs  of  tome  height  sactends  north  sndsondi. 
Xb.  176. 

t  £bn  Haiikat,  86. 

i  JLocheuc  calls  it  GeUbbad. 
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The  Hindoo  Koh,  and  the  mountains  of  Gaur,  tlvc  last,  probublj  - 
the  Paropamisus  of  antiquit\',  need  not  be  ag;ain  meniioncfl,  except  to 
observe  that  they  have  no  a>nneclion  with  tlie  ciiaai  ui  Caucasus,  as 
ancients  supposed  ^  or  tliey  were  I'atlier  misled  by  biuiiUi'  iiamci 
Uaxiig  bcfllDire^  on  veiy  diilaiit  mouDtaint,  in  tha  wide  extern  of  the 
Scytfuao  langiiige.  They  might  v  well  have  inferred  that  mount 
Imaus  was  n  continimtioii  of  VJcnnis.  As  vast  sandy  deserts  intercept 
continuity  ot  ndgcs  in  Uk  cchww  or  south  of  Persia,  sq  in  the 
north-east,  tiie  mouiUains  of  Corason  arc  widely  separatt^d  from  those 
jO^  Geur;  betag,  as  th^f  mentioned,  a  mere  eloog^vdon  of  die  moua- 
tatos  of  Mazendran  passing  to  tlie  nortli-eost  and  terminating  not  fin* 
Xrom  Meshid)  being  well  delineated  by  D'Anville  under  the  names  of 
Sahar  Turok,  Lassi-Topanf  and  Mlain  Koh,  none  of  which  pass  the 
river  Tredjen,  or  Ochus.  The  river  Mor^ab  springs  from  the  mountains 
of  Gmir,  which)  on  the  east  of  Herat  bend  towanls  the  north,  forming 
<he  range  called  LoklHan  by  D*ABvi|le»  which  terminatea  to  the  aoaifeli 
of  the  graater  Mieni;  and  the  desert  of  Kafaknm  pi<evcnta  the  extno- 
aioo  of  mountainous  ranges  in  this  quarter. 

This  discussimi  sufliciently  evinces  the  mistake  of  the  ancient  gco* 
grapliere  wl)o  extended  their  sup(x>sed  range  ol  i  aunis  througliout 
An%  ioatead  of  Aaia  Minor:  and  if  we  must  violently  inclode  the  i 
Cananus,  whose  grand  summits  are  on  the  north  of  the  Eusune^  under 
dwt  appellation,  it  still  terminates  in  Corasaii.  If  on  thcotlier  hand, 
the  Taurus  be  contin\ie<l  by  a  supix>scd  cluiin  to  that  of  Ehvend,  it 
would  terminate  in  the  j;reat  ceiitrid  desert,  or  at  liic  nioutJi  of  the 
Persian  gulf.  As  the  geographers  of  antiquity  paid  particulai-  attention 
to  the  ranges  of  mountamsi  without  which  mdeed  the  acience  itaelf 
beoomea  an  empty  name,  and  hiatory*  natural  or  civil,  can  never  be 
properly  explained  or  understood,  iinxstigalion  of  tlii'^  curious 
topic  will  not  it  is  hoped,  Ix:  deemed  utmecessary.  The  marches  of 
Alexander,  and  other  classical  lupics,  have  also  recommended  tlic 
moontains  of  Pcnia  to  particular  oonaideFatioQ  \  while  lome  degree  of 
jproltxity  unavoidably  arises  from  the  obacuiity  of  the  aubjectr  and  the 
loiperfection  of  the  materials. 

Desekts.  Nor  must  thedeserts  be  passed  in  complete  sik-nrc 
thoiiph  few  words  may  suffice.  On  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  LiUtude 
Uiirty-iiirec  dej^rces,  a  cousideral>le  desert  commences,  which  is  per- 
vaded by  the  river  Ahwaz,  and  extends  to  the  north  of  Shuater,  but 
D'Anville  has  spread  it  too  fiu*  to  the  eaat  Tais  desert  may  be  about 
140  British  mik:s  in  length  east  to  west,  and  tb-j  l/.viuith  about  eighty. 
In  his  map  of  ancient  ^eo:;raphy  D'Anville  lias  oniitted  this  desert, 
which  seems  irKleed  unkiiovvn  to  classical  aulhuriiy.  It  b  now  chiefly 
possessed  by  the  wandering  tribe  of  Arabs  called  Beni  Kiab,  a  peofile 
Who,  like  the  desert  are  not  a  little  obscure*. 

The  Great  Saline  Desert  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kom 
to  that  of  the  sea  of  Zurra,  in  a  line  from  east  to  west,  of  about  400 
British  miles:  tlie  breadth  from  north  to  soulii  may  be  250:  but  in 
the  iaiter  quarter  it  may  be  said  to  join  with  the  great  desert  of 
Kerman  by  the  Nauben  Dcjiant  which  extends  about  350  mUca. 

*  Sco  Niebhuri  but  this  tribe  seems  rather  to  the  saath  of  the  deicit. 
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These  two  extensive  deserts  may  be  thus  conskicml  as  stretching  north- 
west and  south-east  for  the  space  of  about  700  miles,  by  a  medial 
^rtadlii  of  tboat  (even  not  fnehiding  fn  the  length  iKlier  900 
Utiles  of  die  desert  of  Mdcnn,)  thus  interiecting:  this  wide  empire  inl^ 
two  nearly  equal  portions,  lieft'iv  expininct!.  This  vast  extent  is 
imprc  prinfed  with  nitre,  anri  otiicr  salts,  which  taint  t  he  neighbmiringj 
lakes  and  riTew  :  but  its  nalurai  hhrtory  has  Dot  been  inve^gatcd  with 
the  precfsioii  of  modem  ImowledgcF.  In-liie  ioQth  of  Mektvn  and 
lowaids  the  IhdQs  are  oither  deserts  oT  great  extent. 

A  ttdrd  great  deseit,  that  of  Karaktim,  or  the'  Black  Sand,  fornti 
the  northeni  Ixmndary  of  Covas^n  and  modern  Persia ;  bnl  Ihe 
dcsci iiHire  proi)crly  beloni^s  To  'I'ataiy.  Tlic  drscrt  of  Mar- 
giaiia  IS  piuccd  hy  Ptolemy  on  the  iiorth-ircst  of  Ai ia ;  but  it  is  not 
«aaf  t»  exphoR  his  pooitioiis  or  reconcile  them  with  modem  geography:. 
D'AnviUe  supposes,  with  probability,  that  Marg^ana  derived  its  namo 
fmm  the  river  MarM^ns  nr  Mm^abj  in  which  OK  this deseit  may  be 
in  the  neijj;hhoiirhood  of  Jladkis. 

I'oRKsTS.       The  Persian  forests  are  unhappily  raslricted  to  li 
spots  in  Corasan,  Cbe  mountains  of  Macendtan  and  Ghilan,  and 
ihoae  towards  RurdtsiHi*  Bnt  timber  is  chicfl jr  suppHed  hf  Maaeni- 
^an^  which  thence  receives  a  name  dgni^n^  Uie  land  of  axes. 

BoTANv.  At>  arc 'rate  account  of  the  indit^cnous  vegetables  of 
Pereia  yet  remaiiiti  a  dcbidci'alum  in  the  science  of  fiotany  ;  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  eastern  and  south-eabteni  provinces  arc  alniost  wholly 
unknown  to  us^  and  thii  slight  acquaintance  that  we  have  with  those 
«n  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  tiie  frontiers  of  1^u9sia»  is  almost 
entirely  derived  frotn  the  short  and  imperfect  noflccs  that  occur  in  the 
travels  of  Pallas  and  (imciin,  ia  the  neighbomlKxxl  of  tlic  Cas])ian. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Persian  territory  cspecialiy  oji  the  side 
^  great  Tataiy,  appears  to  be  occupied  bf  salt  deserts ;  these  are  for 
tiiemoat  pait  desiHiite  of  trees,  and  support  hardly  any  plants^  except 
wuch  of  tlie  saline  succulent  kind  as  are  also  fnind  on  the  sea  shore? 
^f  these  the  chief  are  known  among  1x)taniats  by  the  names  of  salsohi 
■prostrata,  atripU-x  portulucoidca,  planlago  salsa,  and  staf 'ce  Ti^tarica. 

Of  the  hijjh  nwuntains,  as  far  as  they  liave  been  exiunmcd,  wc  are 
only  informed  In  generaly  that  their  vegetable  inhabitants  are  for  the 
moKt  part  tJte  same  as  those  observed  on  the  itips  of  Swisserland  and 
Italy :  and  that  a  Ur^e  pro|)ortion  of  diese  are  die  of  the  cruciform*  or 
tetrad vnamious  order. 

The  plants  of  the  hills  and  cultivated  i>art8  adjoining  the  Caspian  sea 
arc  better  known  to  us»  and  froui  the  lew  whose  names  we  are  already 
in  possession  of*  it  is  easy  and  reasonable  to  infer  the  presence  of  many 
ni'wc  that  ai-e  usually  observed  to  accompany  them.  On  the  moun- 
r-'in'^nis  iidi;c3:u  ,'  f 'I'H  ih'j  cypiTss,  tlie  cedar,  and  several  other  kinds 

pitic^,  wl.ilc  the  iowev  hi!!s  and  '■cai-s  of  rock  arc  shaded  and  adomcd 
with  iinic  iifes,  oak,  acacias,  and  chesnuts:  the  sumach,  v/hosc 
ftstvingent  wood  is  so  essential  to  the  arts  of  dyin^  and  tannin;^;,  grow» 
herein  vast aboiKlancC)  and  the  fraxintts omus,  or  Manna  ash  tree,  is 
■scatccly  k  ss  common.  The  most  estctnied  of  the  cvdtivated  fruits  of 
J'.mrjpe  ait  tmly  indii;enous  in  Perrila,  and  have  probably  hence  been 
Mifluiscd  over  lijt  whole  wciU  These  arc  the  Hg,  tie  powicui^ojatci  the 


jDMllxrrf)  tlw  •dmond,  pcadi,  and  ipri^  Of»gfctraesite»  of  m 
enormous  size,  and>a|ipaceiitl]r  wild^  are  md  with  in  tbe  alidltei^ 

recesses  of  the  mountains ;  and  the  deep  warm  sand  on  the  shoie  oltho 
Caspian  ispeci^Uarly  favourable  to  tlic  culture  of  the  citron,  unr!  the 
Jiquorice.  The  vine  throws  here  in  great  luxuriance,  and  iurihcr  to 
.the  souUi  both  cotton  and  sugar  are  articles  of  common  cultivalion. 
FoplaiBof  imuBlial  utn  and  beauty,  and  the  weeping  wtUow,  border  the 
course  of  the  ftmans*  and  the  manhf  tracts  abomid  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  rash  that  forms  the  xnatertal  of  the  fine  Persian  matting.  The 
ornamental  ahnib«;'^itd  herbaceous  plants  of  this  countr}-  arc  but  Utile 
known,  four  of  them  however,  f  rom  their  abundance  and  iK'auty,  t^ivo 
_m  air  of  elegance  to  the  counu  ) ,  erspecially  in  the  eyes  of  an  European, 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  ivgion ;  these  are  the  jasmine  and  the 
hlmt  and  acarlet  anemone  in  the  thickets,  and  the  tulip,  and  ranunculus 
ill  tlie  pastiuca. 

Z(  OLOGV.  According  lo  Chardin  the  Persian  Iwrses  are  the 
mnb'l  beautiful  even  in  the  cast:  but  in  sjx^cd  they  yield  to  the  Arabian, 
which  arc  less  distinguislicd  by  eloganct  of  form.  The  Persian  steeds 
ai  e  rather  talkr  than  tiie  saddle  hoi-^es  in  Englujul ;  tlie  head  small,  the 
legs  delicate,  and  the  body  well  propoitioned;  of  a  mild  disposition, 
mery  laborious^  lively  and  swift,  latarian  horses  are  also  used,  of 
-lo^iW  stature,  and  not  so  well  formed  as  the  Persian,  but  more  capable 
of  foti(nie».  Mules  are  also  in  considerable  request;  and  the  ass 
l•c^(  iiil)les  tlic  Kuropean,  but  a  breed  of  this  animal  is  brought  from 
Arabia,  which  is  excellent,  tiic  hair  being  sniooth,  ti)e  head  higli, 
while  they  move  with  spifit  and  agilit>-.  This  valuable  race  miglit 
probably  thrive  in  Europe  as  well  as  the  other.  The  dung  of  horsesf 
instead  of  bcin^  used  ibr  manure,  is  dried  and  employed  as  litter* 
The  camel  is  alsa  common,  but  not  admitted  into  tht-  province  of 
Ma^cndran,  wlnre  they  eagerly  eat  liie  leaves  of  lx)x,  iliong^h  to  tlicm 
a  rank  poison.  Camels  are  exported  from  Persia  to  Turkey,  iiaviug 
according  to  Cbaxtiin,  only  one  hunch,  %vhile  those  of  India  and 
Axabia  have  two.  The  swiftest  must  be  t^e  drome4a'7  ^  ^  ancients, 
as  the  name  imports.  The  Persian  cattle  resemble  the  European^ 
except  towards  Illrulostan,  uhcrc  they  are  marked  by  ilie  huncli  on 
the  shoulders.  S\\  ine  are  scarce,  save  in  the  nortli-wcst  provinces. 
Of  the  laigc  Liiled  siiecp  thjat  api)cndage  suiaeliiues  weighs  more  tl>an 
thirty  pounds,  cnlai^ing  at  the  lx>ttom  in  the  form  of  a  heait.  The 
flocks  are  most  numerous  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Erivan,  or  the 
Pel  slan  part  of  Armenia  and  Balk,  ifhe  few  forests  contain  abunduice 
of  deer  and  antelopes;  while  the  moimtains  pi\<>cnt  wild  p:oats,  and 
probably  the  ibex,  or  rock  goat.  IlaTx  s  arc  common  in  the  numerous 
wastef?.  The  I  nK-icais  animals  arc  chiefly  roncealed  in  the  forests,  as 
the  bear  and  boar,  liic  lion  m  Uie  western  parts,  with  the  leopaitl,  and, 
according  to  some  accounts,  the  smalls  or  common  tig^r.  Seals  occur 
on  the  rocks  of  the  Caspian.  Zimmerman  mentions  the  ounce  as 
known  in  Mazendrun.  and  the  wild  ass  in  the  central  deserts.  The 
hyen .1  ;md  chackal  belong  to  the  southern  provinces.  The  seas  a^iound 
with  tish  of  vaiious  descriptions:  the  Caspian  displays  sturgeon,  and 
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Mae  kintlred  ipecicsi  with  a  fiitand  dtfcim  kiiid  of  can^  The 

most  common  river  fish  seems  the  bubeU  trouts  are  only  wund  in 
£rivan.    Chardin  observes  that  pigeons  nre  particularly  numerous; 

and  the  partridges  are  the  largest  and  mi  st  excelieiu  lie  ever  beheld. 
The  hoolbul,  or  oriental  mghlingaiki  ^uhveus  the  $phog  with  his 
■Viuicd  sung. 

The  Persians  have  been  longf  accustomed  to  tame  beasts  of  prey,  so 
<is  c\'ca  to  hunt  with  lionS)  tigen*  leopards*  panthers,  and  ounces*. 
The  hunter  seems  to  run  a  risk  of  becomings  the  prey. 

MiN'ERALOGv.  Tlic  mineralopf)'  of  tills  extensive  country 
?jcems  neither  various  nor  iniTXiitar,!,  though  the  numerous  jTiotintaiiis 
piobabi)  abound  WiUi  uacxpiorcd  treasures.  Chardin  assures  us  laat 
there  are  no  mines  of  gold  nor  silver,  but  one  of  the  latter  metal  was 
attem]ited  in  a  mountain  called  Sliah-Koh,  four  leagues  from  ^pahan» 
and  abandoned  for  want  of  fuel.  The  lead  mines  of  Kcnnan  and  Ye2d 
produce  the  usual  mixture  of  silver,  from  which  circumstance  the 
«ilver  mountains  of  D'Anvillc.  In  the  noithcni  provinces  there  are 
many  mines  of  iron,  but  the  metal  is  hai*sh  and  brittle.  Mines  oi  steel 
ore^  or  carbonated  iron,  arc  also  wrought  in  tlie  same  regions,  so  im« 
pregnatcd  with  sulphur,  that  the  filings,  when  thrown  on  the  fire  jfauh 
uke  gunpowder.  Copper  is  chiefly  foiuid  in  the  mountains  of  Mazen* 
dnm,  and  near  Casbin,  but  is  brittle,  and  commonly  mingled  by  the 
mehers  with  a  twentieth  part  of  the  Japanese,  or  Swedish.  Those 
defects  in  the  metals,  probably  iirlsc  from  want  of  skill. 

The  only  precious  stone  yet  discovered  seems  to  be  the  turkoise 
which  has  indeed  almost  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  such,  being  only  bone 
or  i?c»7  tinged  with  copper.  There  are  two  mines  of  this  substanccy 
one  ut  Nishapour  in  Coixisan,  and  another  about  four  day's  journey  to 
the  south  of  the  Caspian,  in  the  mountain  culled  Feruzkoh.  Pearls 
abound,  as  is  wt  ll  known  in  the  Persian  gulf,  especially  near  the  isles  of 
Bahriii  oji  ll.c  .Arabian  side.  Some  will  weigh  lift)  i;rainsj  but  those  arc 
esteemed  lai*ge  which  weigh  from  ten  to  twelve  grains.  This  valued 
product  is  by  the  Turks  and  Ttvtat-s  called  Muri^iony  signifying  a 
globe  of  light ;  from  which,  or  the  Persian  name  Mcrvaridy the  oft  spnng 
of  light,**  was  derived  Marguerite^  the  appellation  in  southern  Kurope. 
The  Persian  merchants  prefer  the  emeralds  of  l-gypt,  which  tlicy 
call  Zmerud  Asvani,  from  the  town  of  Asvan,  to  those  of  Peru:  but 
Chardin,  a  jeweller,  suspects  that  those  emeralds  were  only  impoited 
into  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  carbuncle,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been 
a  high  coloured  ruby :  while  tlie  yacut^  latinized  jacinih^  is  a  brown 
ruby  from  Ceylon.  Hut  he  errs  widely  when  he  imagines  that  tlie  niby 
called  halaiftv.'MWi^  from  the-  Bal'.irclian,  a  name  which  he  ascribes  to  i^egu ; 
while  in  fact  it  is  the  product  of  the  niouutuins  of  Baianduu.,  or  iiaik,  as 
Marco  Polo  has  lon>,^  ago  informed  us.  A  late  inteUigent  traveller  in 
Peaia  says  that  among  the  articles  sold  in  the  l&zars  of  Ispahan  are 
diamonds  of  Colconda:  nib:es,  topazes,  and  sapphires  of  Pegu; 
emeralds  of  Said,  v.  I/k  h  is  the  upper  part  of  Kgypt,  or  the  Thel>aisi 
and  Ballay  rubies  from  Bcdakshun,  a  country  httwt  cn  ti  c  rivcs-s  Cii'  on 
and  Mui'gab,  which  also  produces  lapis  iazuti,  am;autlius,  taxi  ruaw 
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crystal*.  Thuft  the  high  mountthn  of  Betaf  T«g,  toad  perfaapt 
Hindoo  Koh,  aie  the  pecttliar  aeitB  of  the  BftHay  rubf;  a  diannstune 
which  Mientifiet  the  BehscbiR  of  Polo;  while  hife  Behir  is  theHrhole 

Alpine  tract  of  the  mountains  50  rnlk  f!. 

C'harciin  adds  that  sulphur  and  nitre  are  IoutkI  in  the  mountain  of 
Darnavcnd,  which  he  places  on  the  south  oi  liyrcania  or  Mazcndran. 
Sometimes  whole  deserts  are  covered  with  sulphur,  and  etfaera  with  salt, 
which  near  Cuban  »  remarittbly  pure.  Kodc  salt  is  feiindnear  Ispa- 
han; and  tn  the  diy  climate  of  Kennan»  if  our  author  be  credited,  it  is 
even  employed  in  building.  Free-stone,  marble,  and  slate,  are  chiefly 
froTn  ll:'!iiadan.  Near  Tauriz  h  found  what  he  calls  a  marble,  tran';p.i- 
n-nt,  Irkc  rock  crystal,  through  tables  of  an  inch  in  thickness  of  a  while 
colour  mingled  with  pale  green,  probably  a  kind  of  jad :  in  llie  same 
region  is  aHo  found  lapis  tamii,  but  not  so  fine  as  tiiat  of  Tataij. 
Tc)\va)  (Is  the  Tigris  there  are  pools  of  bitumen^  or  rock  tar,  while 
naphtha  abounds  near  Baku.  In  Erivan  and  Fars  are  mines  of  talc  ; 
and  of  a  pure  white  marl  used  like  fioap.  What  is  called  murmma  is 
found  in  Corhsan,  and  in  the  deserts  of  Kerman,  deriving  its  name 
irou»  Uic  Persian  word  mourn,  signifying  wax,  gum,  ointment.  It  was 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  human  body,  but  according  to  Cbanfin^ 
Is  a  singohr  gum  which  distils  from  rocks;  and  tiie  mines  of  this 
precious  mastic,  as  he  calls  it,  arc  care  fully  seid»l  for  the  royal  use. 
It  is  probably  a  kind  of  asphaltum;  but  seems  a  vaiic^  which  has  . 
escaped  mf>dcrn  niineraiu'^isl^. 

Mineral  Waters.  Mineral  waters  of  various  descriptions 
abound  in  this  mountainous  country ;  bat  they  arc  generally  aliice  ne- 
glected bj  the  physicians  and  the  people. 

Natvsal  Curiosities,  Among  the  chief  natural  curiouties 
must  be  named  tlie  fountains  of  naphtha,  or  ptirc  rock  <>i!,  in  the 
neigh t,o«irl:ood  of  Baku,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian,  parti- 
cularly in  tlic  adjoining  promontory  of  Absheron.  The  adjoining 
land  is  dr^  and  rocky,  and  there  are  several  small  ancient  temples,  in 
one  of  which*  near  the  altar,a  large  hollow  cane  Is  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  from  the  end  issues  a  blue  flame»  seemingly  more  pure  and  gentle^ 
th-'!>  that  j)rodnred  by  ardent  spii;i':+.  From  a  horizontal  gap  in  an 
adjuinin;^;  rock,  about  sijL  ijtret  long  by  ttuxe  bix)ad»  there  al&o  issues  a 
similar  ilunic. 

**  The  earth  roimd  this  place  for  above  two  miles,  has  this  surprising 
proi^erty,  that,  by  taking  up  two  or  three  inches  of  the  aorfine  and 

applying  a  live  coal,  the  part  which  is  so  uncovered  immediately  takes 
fire,  almost  before  the  coal  touches  llie  earth;  the  flame  makes  the 
r^;round  hot  but  does  not  consiune  it,  nor  affect  what  is  near  it  with  any 
degree  of  heat.  Any  quantity  of  this  c^rtli  carried  to  another  place  does 
not  produce  this  effect.  Not  long  since  eight  horses  were  consumed  by 
this  fire,  being  under  a  roof  where  the  surfiice  of  the  ground  was 
turned  up,  and  by  acme  accident  took  flame.  - 

If  a  cane  or  tube,  even  of  paper,  be  set  about. two  inches  in  the 
f;ioi);i(l,  confined  and  close  with  tlie  earth  below,  and  the  top  of  it 
toadied  wiili  a  live  coal,  and  blowu  upon,  immediately  a  ilame  issues* 

*  Otter«  i;  SOa.  f  Haaway,  i.  3€3r 
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villmit  hurting  eifher  the  cme  or  paper,  promded  the  edges  be  coveitd 
ipHh  clay«  and  this  method  they  use  for  light  hi  their  housosi  vhich 

have  bnly  the  earth  for  the  floor:  three  or  four  of  these  lighted  canes 
will  boil  water  in  a  pot,  and  thus  they  dress  their  victuals.  The  flnme 
may  be  extingui>shed  hi  the  same  mamicr  as  that  of  spirits  o£  w  inc. 
The  grouod  is  dry  and  stony,  and  the  more  stony  any  particular  pui  t  hi, 
tkff  fltronBnluid  cieaier  ii  the  fleme  i  ttemcUB  M^hunnietike  ii4>btbai 
Iwlinotvciy  oiTensive. 

**  Lime  is  burnt  to  great  perfection  by  means  of  this  phenomenon; 
the  ilame  commuaicatinp^  itself  to  any  distance  wliere  the  cailh  is  unco- 
eoyered  to  receive  it.  The  stones  must  be  laid  oa  one  another,  and  iu 
^me  days  the  lime  k  CDfn|>leted.  Near  thU  place  brimstooe  is  dug* 
and  naphtha  springs  are  found. 

*^  The  chief  place  for  the  bhick  or  dark  grey  naphtha  is  the  small  island 
Wetoy,  now  uninhnbitecl,  except  at  svu-li  times  as  they  take  naphtha  from 
thence.  The  Persians  load  it  in  bulk  in  tlieir  wix;tchcd  vessels,  so  that 
sometimes  the  sea  ib  covered  with  it  for  leagues  together.  When  Uie 
wovtfaer  i»  thick  sod  hazy  the  springs  boB  up  the  higher;  and  the  naph^ 
tha  often  takes  fire  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  runs  in  a  flame  into 
the  sea  in  great  quantities,  to  a  distance  almost  incredible.  In  clear 
weather  the  springs  do  not  boil  \ip  aiwYc  two  or  thrce  feet:  in  boiling 
over,  this  oily  substance  makes  so  sttx>n£  a  consistency  as  by  degrees 
almost  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  spring ;  sometimes  it  is  quite  dosedy 
and  forms  hiltocks  that  look  as  black  as  pitch;  but  the  spring  which  is 
resisted  in  one  place  breaks  out  in  another.  Some  of  the  spnngs  which 
have  not  been  long  opened  form  a  mouth  of  eit^ht  or  ten  feet  diameter. 

**  The  people  carry  tlie  naphtha  by  troughs  into  pits  or  reservoH-s,  draw- 
ing it  off  from  one  to  another,  leaving  in  the  first  reservoir  the  water, 
or  the  heavier  port  with  which  it  is  mixed  when  it  issues  from  the  spring. 
It  is  unpleasant  to  the  smell,  and  used  mostly  amongst  tlie  poorer  sort  of 
the  Persians,  and  other  neighbouring  people,  as  we  use  oil  in  lamps,  or 
to  boil  tlveir  victuals,  but  it  coniniunicates  a  disagiteable  taste.  They 
fiiidiL  bum  bciL  with  u  small  niixlure  of  ashes:  as  they  find  it  in  great 
abundance,  every  family  is  well  supplied.  They  keep  it  at  a  smaI14is* 
tance  from  their  houses,  in  earthen  vessels  under  ground,  to  pm'ent 
any  accident  by  fire,  of  which  it  is  extremely  susceptible. 

There  is  also  a  white  naphtha  on  ll^e  peninsula  of  AjK-hcron,  of  u 
much  thinner  consistency ;  but  this  is  found 'only  in  small  quantities. 
The  Russians  drink  it  both  as  a  cordial  and  a  mediclne>  but  it  does  not 
intoxicate:  if  talun  internally  it  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  stone,  as  also 
for  disorders  of  the  breast,  and  in  venereal  cases  and  sore  heads;  to  both 
the  last  the  Persians  are  very  subject.  Extcni ally  applied  it  is  of  great 
USL'  in  Hrf)il)utic  i>ains,  gouts,  cramps,  6tc.  but  it  must  be  put  to  the 
part  aiiccied  only  j  it  penetrates  instantaneously  into  the  blood,  and  is 
apt  for  a  short  time  to  create  great  pain.  It  has  also  tlie  property  of 
spirits  of  wme  to  take  out  greasy  spots  in  silks  or  woolens ;  but  the 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease,  for  it  leaves  an  abominable  odour. 
They  say  it  is  earned  into  India  as  a  great  rarity,  and  being  prepared 
as  a  japun,  is  Uie  most  bcauutui  and  lasting  of  any  that  liati  been  yet 
foupd*  Not  far  from  hence  are  also  springs  of  hot  watci*,  which  boil 
Up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  napht^^ia,  and  very  tbk:k,  being  Impreg- 
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nated  with  ft  blue  day;  but  It  mm  cbrifieB.  BilUfig  in  tUis 
trater  is  found  to  strengthen  and  pracuie  n  good  appetite,  especially  if 
a  small  quantity  is  also  drunk*.*' 

The  jiistly  celebrated  Kxmpfer  >iad  visited  these  remarkable  springs 
in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cenluryt ;  and  Gmclin,  in  the  eij^httenth 
century,  1773,  has  added  little  to  the  account  of  Hauway,  except  that 
the  soil  is  a  coarse  marl,  mixed  with  sand,  and  eflfervesctng  nith  acids. 
There  many  other  wdls  in  an  adjoining  peninsula;  and  the  revenue 
arising  from  this  uncomnm  product  of  the  Uian  of  Balni  was  computed 
at  forty  thousand  rubiest. 

Isles.  The  few  Persian  isles  in  the  southern  gulf,  among 
which  the  most  remai%able  are  Ormuz,  once  famous,  now  abandoned, 
Kishma,  and  tmrds  the  other  extremity  Karek,  from  which  the  Dutch 
were  expelled  in  1765,  do  not  merit  a  particular  description  in  a  work 
of  this  nature ;  and  far  less  those  in  the  Caspian  sea,  tlie  chief  of  which 
are  on  the  coast  of  the  Uzbeks. 

*  Haaway,  i.  963«  ttc.    f  Set  his  Amocn.  Bxot.    |  Dee.  des  Raiaest  IL,Stt 
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«     ITAME. — Cnir.F   OlVISIOys. — ?R0ORBSSIVK  GEOGRAPHT. — COyVKC- 

TION  WITH  LITTLE  BUCUABIAf  AKD  HKVlii W  OF  TUE  AMCIXNT  * 
AND  MODERN  GEOGRAPBT  OW  TM AT  COUNTRY. 

THE  description  already  r^iven  in  this  volume  of  Asiatic  Russia  and 
the  Chinese  empire,  comprises  the  fur  greater  part  of  what  geogra- 
phers denominated  Tartai-y,  by  a  vag^e  term  applied  to  a  country 
exceeding  all  Europe  in  extent)  and  possessed  by  various  and  distinct 
nadoDS  and  races  of  men. 

By  repeated  victories  over  the  Eluts  and  Kahnuks  of  Mongolia,  oTf 
to  use  the  German  term,  Mongoley,  the  Chinese  dominion  has  been 
extended  to  the  montunins  of  Rclur,  thus  inckidin)^  little  Bucharia: 
while  in  tltc  cast  Matidsimna  remained  subject  to  its  sovereigns,  who 
had  become  emperors  of  Cl^ina.  But  so  absurd  is  the  oomroon  iqipel* 
lation  of  Chinese  Tatary,  that  not  one  tribe  of  Tatars  can  be'atrictly 
said  to  be  subject  to  the  Chinese  sceptre;  for  the  ruling  people  of 
Little  Bucharia  were  the  Kulmuks,  a  Mongolian  race. 

Name."  Yet  the  title  here  given  of  Independent  Tatary 
becomes  unexceptionable^  when  confined  to  the  bounds  of  the  present 
description,  for  the  Uzbeks  and  Kirguses  are  of  undoubted  Tatar 
origin ;  and  their  country  must  still  be  regarded  as  independent  of  the 
great  nev.';hl>ourin^  powers,  China,  Russia,  and  Persia. 

The  extensive  rct;ion  now  under  view  is  hig^hly  celrhratcd,  and 
extremely  interesting  on  many  accounts.  Xhe  probublc  scu-L  oi  tiic  uiost 
andeht  Penian  kingdom,  the  poaseanon  of  the  Greek  monaiths  of 
Bactriana,  after  many  revolutions  it  was  distinguished  by  the  wide 
empire  of  Zin;_':is  and  Timur,  Samarkand  bein^^  the  favourite  residence 
and  capital  of  the  latter  conqueror.  This  distinguished  poi  lion  of  Asia 
has  also  given  birth  to  many  eminent  men  of  iettcre,  whose  fume  is 
diifused  as  wide  as  oriental  htemture.  The  moat  ancient  Persian  phi- 
-  kaoplier,  Zoroasteri  is  said  to  have  been  a' native  of  Bactriana;  and» 
not  to  mention  numerous  intervening  names,  the  work  of  Abulgaziy 
the  sovereii^n  of  Kharizm,  or  tlie  history  of  the  TatarS|  displays  no 
mean  industiy  and  information. 
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Extent.  The  exUiut  of  Independent  Talary  may  be 
mettored  from  Che  Caspian  aeA  to  the  mountains  of  Behir,  a  space 
of  nol  leas  than  «70  British  miles.  Fiom  the  mounuios  of  Uaur 
in  the  south)  to  the  KvBsian  bouixlaiict  on  the  north  of  the  desert 
of  Isstm,  may  be  near  J500  JBritish  milea;  but  of  thia  kqgth  a 
great  part  is  desert. 

Divisions.  The  chief  divisions  ai^  the  wide  tteppa  or  bai^ 
rcD  plains  hi  the  north,  held  bf  three  hordea  of  Kirguses,  the 
Great)  Che  Middle^  and  Lesser ;  with  some  smaB  Taftarie  ttibea  near 
the  sea  of  Aral.  This  portion  was  anciently  called  Western  Tir* 
kisfan  :  tl-r  capital  heiiii>;  Taraz,  on  a  stream  which  flows  into  the 
Sirr,  or  hihon,  not  far  alxjvu  Otrar,  an<l  which  was  also  sornetimes 
dciionkiualcHl  Turkislun,  fiHjm  the  name  ot  llie  country.  Before  pro* 
ccedin^  further,  it  must  be  observed  in  general,  lliat  the  names  in 
the  beat  and  most  ixxcnt  muguy  are  often  derived  from  Persian  and 
iKLthx;  geographers,  so  that  a  modem  trafeller  might  perhaps  find 
it  difficult  to  trace  them. 

To  tlK"  south  of  the  mountains  of  Argun,  the  land  begins  to  fer- 
(ilize,  alont^  the  course  of*  the  SiiT,  Sirl,  or  Sihon,  the  laxartes  of 
ihc  ancients,  also  called  the  river  of  Shush,  from  the  chief  lenitory ; 
and  on  the  hanks  of  its  triliutary  streams,  which  devolve  from  the* 
Argun  on  the  north,  and  the  Ak  i'uu,  or  white  mountain  on  the 
aoitfhi  while  the  river  itself  springs  from  the  mountains  of  Belur. 

Ii.AK,  Svc.  Ibk  and  Shash,  tlic  most  noVthcni  provinces  mi 
the  S':^on,  nrc  fc/ilowcd  by  Fergana,  and  a  dislru  t  called  Ozmshna, 
rounci  a  town  of  the  same  nuuie.    Di\ided  fioui  these  proviuccs  by 

desetts  and  mountains,  the  fcingdom  of  Cbarizm,  ibrmerly  so  power- 
ful as  to  eppoie  the  great  Ziugts,  has  gradually  yielded  to  the  en^ 
broaching  oeiert,  and  now  presents  poor  remains  of  Urghenz,  iti 
capitah  the  residence  of  Abulgaa;  aud  Khivai  a  small  towi^  but  the 

residence  of  a  Khan. 

Soco.  Tu  liic  suuili  of  the  range  of  tiie  Ak.  Tau,  appears 
the  feitile  region  of  Sogd,  the  ancient  Sogdiana,  with  its  capital 
Samarcand  \  which,  with  Vasb  and  Kotlan,  seems  to  have  oonstitufted 
the  Maweruliiar  of  oriental  geogi-aphy,  implying  the  country  beyond 
the  river  (iihon  or  Oxus.  On  the  south  the  provinces  of  Balk,  Ki- 
lan,  Tokarcstan,  and  Gaur,  terminate  the  bounds  of  Indt  ]xi;ck  ;ii 
Tataiy,  here  separated  by  deserts  ou  the  west  isom.  llie  Persian 
province  of  Corasan.  In  general  Kharizm  on  the  west  is  not  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  Great  Bucharia,  but  this  last  appellstion  must 
be  rcganlcd  as  embracing  the  whole  extent,  from  the  mountains  of 
Argun  and  sources  of  tliL-  river  Ilak,  to  the  coniines  of  Hindostan. 

PaoGKKssivK  Gt:ot.uAruv.  In  ancient  jK-riocIs  Western  Tur- 
kistan,  and  tliL-  north  of  the  Canpiaji,  wei"c  tJie  ser.ts  of  the  Massagetx  ; 
to  the  souili  of  whom  were  the  Scythians  on  tiiiii  side  of  the  ImauSy 
or  Belur  Tag. 

ScTTKiANS.   •  The  Scjthians  beyond  the  Imans  are  described 

by  Ptolemy  as  restricted  to  a  confined  strip  of  territory  on  the  eaalera 

side  of  the  Imans,  and  divided  by  an  imaginai-y  line  from  the  Seres, 
wlio  were  undoubtedly  the  people  of  Little  Bucharia,  But  as  ancient 
knowledge  here  terminated,  it  is  piouabiu  tiiat  [Xv^  bcyduaiis  beyond 
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the  ImlQt  iwt  onif  held  the  eastern  ridges  of  these  mountfuns,  as  a 
barbarous  race  continues  to  do,  wi  hour  mnlciting  the  industry  of  the 
distant  plains,  but  that  thcj-  were  tlifiuscd  a\on^  the  ridge  of  Alak  and 
the  wide  region  called  Gcte,  extending  as  iar  as  the  mountains  of 
Bogdo,  till  tl^cy  were  expelled  or  sabdued  by  more^numcious  or  power* 
fill  nttionsliroai  the  easL 

As  it  is  now  granted  by  all  geographers  that  the  range  called  Bclur 
Tag.  repi-esents  the  Imaus,  and  that  this  ranj^  runs  front  fioiih  to 
sbutli,  f'  t  mint;  the  easteni  Ijoundary  of  Great  Bucharia,  it  Wiil  be  cler.r 
from  Ptolemy's  description  aiul  mapsi  tliat  Serica  can  be  no  otiier 
country  but  LitUe  Bachana*  always  posaesaed  by  an  industnoos  and 
iatelligent  race  of  men.  Not  only  the  ridge  of  Imaus,  but  the  re- 
inarkable  course  of  two  conskkra)»!e  rivers  towards  the  nortli-east,  while 
ail  his  other  Asiatic  streams  have  very  difierent  directions,  suftk  irnilv 
indicate  Little  Buchariaj  in  whicii  ihe  rivei's  correspond  with  Ptolemy's; 
dtliiieafioii»  the  Oechardea  being  probably^  the  Onnkash  of  modem 
mapsyor  peiiiapa  the  river  of  Yarcaiid :  while  hisfiautisus  may  be  the 
river  of  Koten,  or  that  of  Karia. 

Progressive  Geography.  D'Anville  has  tmnsferred  the 
capital  of  this  country  as  fer  east  as  Kantchcou,  which  belongs  to  the 
Cliinese  province  of  Shensi,  standing  on  the  river  EUine,  which  he 
thinks  reaemblea  the  Bantisuaof  Ptolemy ;  and  he  addSf  that  the  lati- 
tude corresponds  with  that  of  Ptolemy's  Sera :  a  cogent  argument,  no 
doubt,  while  nil  that  aiitlior's  longitudes  and  latitudes  in  eastern  Asia 
are  completely  crroneou  -  !  It  is  truly  siirprisin?!;  t!it»t  this  able  g'cot^ra- 
pher  should  thus  infer  tiiat  ilie  amcieiiis  liud  parsed  Liic  great  desert  of 
Cobi,  or  haddiKOverad  China  by  land,  without  the  smallest  acquaint* 
ancewith  Tibet.  The  plan  of  the  leaniad  Gossellin  restricted  him  to 
pursue  only  the  sea  coasts,  btit  he  expresses  liis  opinion  that  Sera  must 
not  be  placed  at  so  great  a  distance  to  the  cast.^  It  has  already  been 
shown,  that  the  numerou8>  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains  of 
Western  Tibet  have  prevented  even  the  modems  fitim  acquiring  a  just 
knowledge  of  that  country,  which»  from  the  same  unavoidable  causey 
was  totally  unknown  to  the  ancicntax  and  there  is  no  region  but  Little 
Butliaria  which  ran  rorrcspond  to  Ptolemy's  Serica. 

Tlie  conneccioii  h(  iwrLii  the  two  Bucharias  has  occasioned  the  in- 
troduction of  liub  diiiquisUiun  Itere,  wiicix:  it  sceiacd  that  the  subject 
would  appear  more  clear  and  connected  than  if  a  part  only  had  been 
considered  in  the  aooQunt  of  Clunese  Tatary.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
the  details  concernlnji;  Little  Biich.aria  arc  so  imperfect,  that  few  com- 
parisons can  be  inslitutcc!  between  the  modern  names  and  sitimtions, 
and  those  of  Ptolemy,  whose  knowledge  does  not  appear  to  have  ex- 
tended  ibrtlier  than  BO*  from  Greenwich.  D^AnviUe  supposes  tlmt. 
the  mountains  of  Annabi  are  those  of  Aital(  but  they  are  dearly  those 
of  Alak  (called  by  some  Musart)  on  the  north  of  Little  Bucliana.  Hia 
towns  of  Anzacra,  Is-icdon,  Sec.  Sec.  it  might  perhaps  be  in  \'ain  to  trace 
in  the  spcL-uy  (iccur.^'S  and  chan^j;es  (if  Asiatic  towns,  even  if  we  pos- 
sessed unipie  anil  Lcciuutc  iimp«  of  L<iiUc  JJuchatia.  The  ntuunlain^ 
«n  the  south  con  cs[x>nd  with  thechainof  Mus  Tag,  or  the  mountains 
of  ice  on  the  notlh  of  Tibet ;  and  hb  metropolis  of  Serica  is  perlugn 
Kcrejtt  or  Karia,  not  far  £ix>m  these  mountains. 

*  C««g;  des  Crccs.  Anal.  p. 
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It  is  probable  that  small  branches  spreading^  from  the  Mo*- 

Ta^  towanls  the  north  are  the  Casius,  (perhap*;  in  the  neigh« 
bourhood  of  tlie  to\vn  and  lake  of  Kas,)  the  Thagurus  and  A«i. 
roirei,  of  Ptolemy.  But  a  more  full  illustration  of  tliis  point, 
would  be  better  adapted  to  andent  ^ograpiiy.  Sufike  it  here  to  ob- 
serve, that  till  the  learned  labours  of  D'Anville  illustrated  the  actual 
fjeonraphy  of  these  rcj^ions,  a  similar  obscurity  prevailed  even  in  that 
of  (ireater  Burhuria  ;  not  a  ci  ntir.  y  liaviii;;  yet  cxjiircd  since  the  real 
form  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  even  the  existence  of  that  of  Aral,  became 
kno^vn  in  Europe.  Nay,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  tliat  even  now  ihc 
geography  of  these  regions  u  chiefly  conjectural,  and  founded  on  the 
dubious  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  oriental  geographers,  unaccustomed 
to  the  precision  reqidrcd  in  modem  oliservations. 

MouKRN  CiKOGKAPHY.  A s  few  materials  will  arise  for  a  dc- 
acrtpUon  of  the  present  state  of  Independent  'i'atary,  u  country  exceed- 
ing the  German  empire  in  extent,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  offer 
some  observations  on  the  modem  geography  of  this  counti  y,  ^vhicb,  to* 
the  disp:ruce  of  science,  remains  in  a  wretched  state  of  Iniperfection.* 
The  naiural  and  iinavoidablt'  coiiTitr'soM  hctween  t!ic  ancient  Scythias 
on  both  sides  of  the  Imaus,  and  in  iater  times  iKrtween  western  and 
eastern  Turicistan,  Great  and  little  Bucfaaria,  i^ill  authorize  and  demand 
aome  previous  acquaintance  with  the  latter  country,  though  recently 
subjugated  by  the  Chinese,  and  briefly  included  in  the  dcKtiplaoii  of 
that  empire. 

Li  i  Ti.i'  BucHARiA.  The  norlii-v.  cstcrn  province  of  China^ 
called  Siien-si,  presents  a  remarkable  district,  narrow,  but  of  consider- 
able length,  extending  like  a  promontoiy  between  the  great  desert  on 
the  norili-'just,  and  the  Eluts  of  Kdco  Nor  on  the  sonih-west.  The 
great  wall  is  here  low,  and  nirlrlv  constructed  of  tnrf  or  hardened  clay. 
At  the  furthest  extremity,  and  just  within  the  wall,  stands  llie  lo\yi\  of 
Su-teush,  followed  by  the  city  of  Kimt-cl>cou,  which  iias  been  chosen 
by  lyAnville  for  the  ca]iital  of  Serica.  These  parts  formerly  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Tangt!t«  I)(;ing  a  modem  addidon  to  China. 

Beyond  thcsj*  parts  which  arc  the  first  approached  by  the  Caravans, 
scvci*al  rivers,  lukcs,  towns,  a!id  stations,  are  laid  down  in  maps  by 
the  Jesuits,  of  which  there  is  no  account  in  the  voliiminons  work  of 
Du  Halde ;  as  tJie  river  £tzin(5,  witli  the  towns  of  Ouey-yuen  and 
Chao-maing ;  and  the  lakes  Sopou  and  Souhouc.  To  the  west  runa 
another  considerable  river,  the  Polonkir,  near  which  is  the  city  of  Sha- 
c Iico.u  where  the  river  runs  into  a  lake  called  Hara  Nor,  or  rather  Ka« 
ra  Nor,  the  black  lake. 

It  is  sufficiently  singular,  that  while  a  particular  account  is  given  of 
the  region  of  Hamt  or  Chamil,t  yet  there  is  no  descripUon  of  these  in- 
tervening countries ;  and  though  the  geography  and  maps  of  China 
itself,  lie  excellent,  still  the  most  skilful  entertain  gixjat  doubts  concern-  ^ 
ing  tlwse  of  Mongolia,  as  well  as  of  Tibet.   In  the  table  of  lougicudes 

•  That  of  eastern  Ta*^2r>-,  or  the  country  cast  of  Kami,  may  Uc  ccjisidercd 
at  ttiffidently  anthouicaced,  nor  only  by  the  Chinese  atlu  and  lltmian  inai]n> 
bat  bv  numerous  travflsof  the  Jevuits*  published  by  Du  Halde. 

t  bu  H«lde»  >v.  ^I. 
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and  latitiidci,  at  the  end  of  Du  Haldc,  Hami  is  placed  in  42*  53',  long. 
22®  23'  west  of  Pekin ;  but  none  appears  of  the  other  names  above 
mentioned)  and  it  is  probable  they  arc  only  laid  down  from  doubtful 
itmerarict.  Major  Renottt  has  expreased  a  mspkioii  tiiat  the  oup* 
are  erroneous  coiiceRUng  the  cxnintries  between  Great  Bucharia  and 
Chiitt*  which  he  supposes  to  recede  in  them  too  much  from  Great  Bu- 
charia rewards  China;*  '>nt  vvhen  lie  mfcrs,  in  the  preceding-  page,  that 
the  city  of  Cashgar  should  be  removed  several  degrees  to  the  north- 
west, near  Shash,  he  forgets  the  diBBahies  that  ivill  arise  in  anaoging 
aeventl  ituieianea*  and  the  doubts  whether  Cashgar  itself  be  not  merdf 
another  name  of  Yarcand,  derived  from  the  kinfrdom,  as  the  city  of 
Cxshmir  is  only  another  name  for  Sirinagur.f     However  this  be,  it  is 
proha!>le  that  there  is  some  conlusioa  in  the  Jesuitic  maps,  in  which 
iianii  u*  put  at  ninety  ka^ucs  hum  the  Chinese  wall)  vvluiu  Gocz  says 
that  he  ttanrdled  the  space  in  nine  dajs*  which  on  lliia  caieulation  can 
aeareelf  equal  that  length,  at  thirty  miksa  daf  seems  too  much  for  a 
caravan,  cspeciidly  when  wc  consider  thnt  twenty  days  are  ornipicd  in 
traveUing  from  Chalish,  also  called  Olu;^  Vulduz,or  Great  Vukluz,  to 
Pochan,  not  kr  from  i  urfan,  a  space  which  in  our  maps,  does  not  oc- 
cupy above  half  the  extent  between  Hami  and  the  Chinese  wa]l4 
If  the  nombers  be  not  corrupted  in  the  account  of  Goes»  our  maps  are 
here  strangely  erroneous.    Is  it  not  (n'obable  that  similar  errors  may 
prevail  towards  the  south,  where  the  river  Polonkir,  &c.  mav  be  too 
much  appivjxiniatcd  to  China  ?  May  not  Shachcou  be  the  siime  with 
tlie  Siarucui  oi  Poioy  or  Scrtem,  while  die  black  lake  corres^xuid^  witii 

•  Memoir,  198. 

t  Petis  dc  la  Croix,  mtimatelv  acquainted  with  oriental  geo^aphy,  informs 
Mt  ia  his  notes  (o  the  bistory  of  Timur,  that  Cashgar  is  only  anotlier  name 
/or  Ymcs^,  which  kst  akine  is  mentioned  in  recent  accounu  as  the  capital 
of  T/nt!c  Rucharia.  Ahulfcda  says  that  the  town  of  Cashgar  is  also  called 
Ardukand,  which  impUcs  that  it  is  the  same  with  Yarcand. 

But  this  \Atx  iMmt  completely  overttmted  by  the  letter  of  the  Chinese  gene- 
ral,  who  conquered  Little  Bucharia  in  \T5D,  ro  the  F.mj  n-n  r,  a  tran^Iition  of 
which  is  published  by  the  abbe  Crosier,  in  his  General  Description  of  China* 
i.  lt>3,  where  he  refers  to  the  Hittorie  Generale  de  la  China,  tome  xi,  for  aft 
aceoant  of  this  remarl^able  war.  From  this  letter  it  is  evident,  that  Hashar  or 
Casbg^ar,  is  a  distinct  i  ity  from  Jcrliim,  or  Yarkand.  Two  Portuf^ese  jesiiit* 
were  employed  to  ukc  a  map  of  these  countries  ;  and  if  a  copy  were  rcir.ittcd 
to  Kun^pe,  it  might  prove  avahiable  accession  to  geojp>aph)-. 

The  Chine';r  rcneral  says  therr  are  about  60,000  families  in  the  cri^^^trirt  of 
Hashar,  bj  which  he  seems  to  imply  Little  Bucharia,  with  17  cities  and  1600 
iriOages  and  banilcts.  The  city  of  Hashar  is  distant  from  SU'Cheou,  die  most 
north-w^est  town  of  China,  about  600  lea^ies,  (thl^  exceeds  the  space  in  our 
tnaps  b/  about  300  miles,  and  seems  to  conhrm  the  Russian  geography,)  and 
is  about  a  league  in  eltenrnfereneet  but  ilie  families  were  onlv  2500.  To  the 

ea't  i  f  Hashar  are  Ouchci  (the  Uk/  of  Isltrnic  J,  the  Utschfcrment  of  Stra- 
leraberg)  and  Aksou ;  and  to  the  west  of  Hashar  is  Antchien«  the  Adshian  of 
Isienielf;  on  a  river  which  joins  the  Sirr  not  far  from  its  source :  but  the  ct' 
ties  between  them  are  unknown  to  our  maps.  "  Hashar  is  to  the  north  of 
Jerkim  ;  between  them  lie  two  cities  and  two  villages,  which,  top^ethcr,  con- 
tain almost  4400  families."  The  soil  is  represented  so  poor  as  only  to  yield 
five  for  one.  The  whole  letter  is  extremely  curious  and  interestttif,  and  siic|| 
as  an  intelligent  Kn,.;IWh  or  French  general  might  baya  written^ 
\  hcc  the  Collection  of  Astlcy,  vol.  iv. 

Vtfc.  II.  F  p 
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Cas  Nor  ?  but  the  itinemry  given  in  tlie  Jesuitic  map  of  Tibet,  militates  . 
a]gainst  this  opinion)  which  must  remain  dubious  till  a. more  precise, 
investigatioii. 

Equft]  doubts  prevail  conceminj*  the  south  of  Little  Rucharia,  where 
the  sandy  desert  of  Cobi  has  been  extended  to  the  west,  even  to  the 
northern  snowy  niountiiins  of  Til)et ;  which,  by  a  sin(julanty  unknown 
to  any  range  of  tliat  niiiuic,  are  supposed  to  emit  no  rivers  from  their 
northern  sides.  It  has  on  the  contiraiy  been  shewn,  in  the  account  of 
Tibet,  that  this  country  extends  for  more  than  a  moiith*s  jounie)  to 
the  north-east  of  Cashmir ;  so  tluit  it??  northem  mountainr.  rrc  tl^e  ^lus 
'Taij,  or  Mountains  of  Ice,  in  the  Russian  maps,  wliich  send  ionh  v.n- 
nlerous  streams  into  southern  Bucbariu*.  In  his  learned  map  of  Ai>ia, 
D*AnviUe  has  placed  between  Tibet  and  Little  Bnchariai  the  country 
of  Turk*hend,  or  perhaps  Turk-Hind,  being  that  country  of  the  Tur- 
comans which  bordered  upon  Hind  or  Hindostan,  in  w  Iiich  last  Tibet 
may  have  !)een  laxly  included.  The  soulhcm  part  of  Little  Buciiari;i 
'  contains  several  large  provinces,  as  Koten  and  Kereja  or  Karia,  so  call- 
ed fram  their  capital  cities ;  and  the  intelligent  Stralenbci'g  haa  deno* 
minated  Koten  a  ktngdomy  and  inserted  several  names  of  rivers  and 
towns. 

The  western  and  northern  parts  of  Little  Buchariaarc  known  with 
far  more  accuracy  fmm  various  accounts,  and  from  the  mapsofD'Au- 
viiie  and  Isleniefi".  To  avoid  the  diluculues  of  sandy  uesertsj  rendered 
almost  impassable  hf  broken  rocks,  tlie  caravans  proceed  to  Hami  bf 
a  circuit  to  the  north  ;  where,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains  of  Alaky 
which  afford  some  protection  from  tlic  picrcini^  cold,  stand  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Little  lJucharin,  in  all  its  features  one  ofthe  n\ost  sin.sxu- 
lar  regions  in  the  wofld.  In  some  instances  Jslenieff"  appears  to  iiave 
copied  D*AnviUe ;  but  in  general  his  map  ianew,  and  more  autlientic; 
for  example,  in  the  shape  of  Lok  Nor,  and  the  rivers  flowing  into  it» 
with  that  of  fialanghir  on  the  eastern  side.f  The  largest  river,  that  of 
Yarcund,  i%  represented  as  pnssin?^  thit)ugh  the  deserts,  nearly  in  a 
str.u;.':ht  line,  of  not  le^s  than  7j«)  versis,  or  about  500  En^dish  miles, 
but  this  uniform  course  t!i:(  u;;h  a  rocky  desert  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Buchanan  geography. 

•  IslcnicfF  says,  in  the  short  mem  >ii  of  hJs  map,  (4  pages  4i.o.)  "  Le« 
mcjutngncs  inJiquces  au  ba£  dc  la  carte  par  le  nom  de  Mouj>t«kgU,  soat  cellcii 
qui  forment  la  frondere  septciktriraade  de  I'lnde,  et  produisent  les  sourcet  do 

Gauge  ct  de  I'liid'.'."  From  this  memoir  v  c  Icririi  thut  the  ji.tr)'  of  the 
Kahriuks  is  laid  down  from  plans  hy  Ku&slan  eugint^rs » buc  &ome  o'J;er  part* 
from  the  Chinese  maps,  that  is,  Du  Hftlde't  atlas. 

t  There  is  vchcmeat  reason  to  suspect  thai  tiiis  Bulcnghir  is  the  Polonkir  of 
the  jc&uiiic  maps*  which  would  conhrra  the  suspiciotis  before  expressed;  but 
in  this  case  Hara  Nor  roust  be  the  same  with  Lok  Nor.  Major  RcnneU's  idea 
vroulJ  be  confirmed,  as  to  this  j»art  being  pLiccd  t*.«o  near  to  China;  and  the 
eo>.;utrv  bctu  eeti  Koko  Nor  a  d  Han:i  must  be'  by  the  desert  of  Cobi, 

u  iiieh  eeitaiiily  passes  betwci^ti  Hanii  and  Cluua.  IJu  II..liIe,  iv.  31.  Ken- 
lull  su;  s  that  the  Itui.si  la  maps  cvijMid  :hc'r  longitude  four  or  five  degrees  too 
far  lo  t'ne  ea^t :  be.t  if  H;ir:i  N  ^r  I)-.'  Lok,  the  jer.iiiis  have  trrcd  bv  aboal  three 
.Tj  i.-^If  de..,r^es  of  i  -Mj^ltude,  wliich  ia  lat.  42°  is  ab'.^u:  1 1/  miles,  a  tri- 
l\t  irultid  in  "iie  v.  i.L-  expanse  of  Asia.  I'y  D'Auvillj'.s  maj)  lri);ii  thejesu- 
I  S  Hara  Ner  is  III^  'O^  from  Fcrro,  while  he  coiuci«Ies  wi^h  lileoifikl' m 
piactiig  Lok  about  iKt'S'*. 
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Towvs.  The  chief  towns,  by  all  accounts,  tre  Cashp^nr  and 
Yarcand,  followed  towaixls  the  north-east  bj  Aani  or  Aksu  ;  Chialisln 
also  called  YuUfuz,  and  by  the  Turks  Karasher  or  the  black  city  and 
TuHan.  Hami  or  Camil,  with  its  surmundinf!;  Tillarre*?,  is  nitluTCon- 
aidered  as  a  detached  province,  lor  iminc  agc^i  uiKlcr  the  prolcc  tion  oF 
China.  The  names  of  many  other  towns  may  be  found  in  the  Tra« 
veto  of  Goes*  who  proceeded  north  fimn  Cabul  to  Balk ;  and  after  k 
long  joumey  in  that  direction  passed  the  mountains  of  hntus>  and  atv 
lived  by  Tanlietcr  and  Yakonitli  at  Yarcand. 

History.  LitUc  JJucharia  A^as  subject  to  tlie  Kalnmks, 
were  recently  conciuei*^  by  tiie  Chinese.  In  more  ancient  times,  a» 
already  explained,  it  was  the  country  of  the  Seres ;  but  little  known  tilt 
the  time  of  Zingis,  after  whose  death  it  became  the  portioD  of  his  son 
Zaj^thai,  and  appears,  m^th  Great  Bucharia,  to  have  been  called  by  his 
name  ;  which  w  as.  however,  chiefly  restricted  to  Great  Rih  'varia,  while 
the  other  was  styled  Casligar.  It  was  considei*ed  as  a  part  of  Mogul- 
istan,  or  Mongolia ;  and  the  northern  provinces  belonged  to  the  coun^ 
try  of  Get^y  m  which,  to  the  north-east  of  Turfan^  were  the  ancient 
habitaUons  of  the  Eygurs  or  Ugurs,  a  Famish  race  who  spread  dis- 
may throug^hout  Europe  in  the  tenth  century,  and  afterwards  settled  in 
Hungary.  The  sta^e  of  tliis  countrv  m  the  time  of  'riinur  may  be 
seen  in  the  history  oi  iliai  ptince,  a  descendant  of  Zagalhai ;  and  this  race 
appears  to  hafe  continued  till  1683,  when  the  Elnts  or  Kalmuks  coo-  # 
quered  Li^lc  Bucharia.t  The  late  wise  and  benevolent  emperor  of 
China,  Kiang  Lonji;,  or  Chen  Lung,  had  imitated  his  predecessor  in 
repeated  visits  to  Mon^^jlia,  in  order  to  overag  e  the  Kalmuks,  tJie 
most  dangerous  neighbours  of  the  empiiv,  by  the  display  of  superior 
power.  In  1759  he  completely  vaiiquished  tlie^,c  i>eoplc,  whose 
Cootush,  or  Great  Khan,  used  to  reside  at  Harcas,  upon  ^  river 
lli ;  and  thus  annexed  a  vast  territory  to  his  dominions,  while  he 
is  doubtfully  said  to  have  advanced  as  far  as  Badakshan  in  the  sont^i 
of  u;ivai  Burharia.  But  he  did  not  choose  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of 
Persia,  or  Russia,  by  extending  the  limits  of  the  empire  l>eyond  ihc 
mountains  of  &Iur.  It  is  however  asscttcd  that  tlic  great  horde  of 
,  Kirguses  has  paid  homage  to  China.  Independently  of  the  regions  to 
the  north,  tlie  extent  of  Little  Bucharia,  as  it  is  absurdly  named, 
from  the  confines  of  Hami  to  the  mountains  of  BeJur,  is  more  than 

•  Srralsnberg  tells  us  thit  Chlali&li  is  the  same  with  YuUIuz,  and  fo  dc  Ix 
Croix,  ii.  ^6,  znd  no  travels  nor  descri}*  ] m  will  permit  the  latter  city  to  cor- 
rpspand  with  Oramshi,  an  opinion  v.-i/u  h  D'Anville  seems  to  have  adojitcd 
in  his  A&ia.  ITSl,  but  abandoned  in  hia  ancient  gc^f^rajihy,  1769.  Aksu,  ia 
the  time  of  Timur.  had  three  »tron|;  casUes,  and  was  full  of  Chhiese  mei  < 
chants.  Cheref,  iii.  '216,  whcir  the  reader  will  fnul  a  curious  can)[>aii^n  in  I-ii- 
tle  Hucharia.  The  niuuntaia  Carangoutac  iteems  to  hi.  tk«  Man  Tag,  uvi  ^te 
Belur. 

t  To  the  Dutch  edition  of  Dii  HaUlc's  atlas,  1*37,  there  is  pren.vtvl  an  -jc. 
count  of  Little  Bucharia,  chieHy  occupied  by  a  detail  of  th:\K  ve\'4ution.  An 
account  of  this  cotintry  had  appeared  at  Cologn?,  1723  (perliaps  the  same). 
^  By  ihe  inJ'istrious  compiler  of  Astley's  voyages  it  is  said  to  have  I>ecn  v,  i  it- 
ten  by  Bentink,  who  wrote  tlic  curious  notes  on  Ahvt1i^;A/i  ;  bul  bv  far  the 
most  ccmjilcte  account  of  tliis  country  isgivei:  in  thf  fourth  v;ilnmc  of  AiC« 
l(*y*s  coUcc'ion,  tiiebestof  that  kind  ever  {juUlis^hcd,  and  which  ^a%-e  rise  (O 
thy  French  lli*^we  gencraUe  dcs  Vova^s. 
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1000  Brkiih  miles ;  and  the  breadth,  fnm  the  nuraotunt^r  Tibet  t» 
those  of  Akk,  more  then  500. 

Religion,      The  prendlin^  reru;'ian  is  the  Mahometan,  for  the 

Kalmiik  contjiierors,  though  they  retained  their  idolatry,  were  tolerant. 
The  government  was  administered  by  a  Khan,  and  aftenvards  bv  the 
Coataish  of  the  Kuluiukhf  wiio  appointed  officers  actiixg  us  inagti>ti-utcs. 
The  popufaakm  camiot  be  extcnuve,*  and  b  supposed  chiefiy  to  cob* 
sist  of  original  Buchatiana,  who  are  described  as  of  a  swarthy  oomplec* 
tinn,  thntit^h  some  be  ver\'  fair  and  of  clcn;-ant  forms.  Thuv  are  ^aidto 
be  J  ;i'itc  and  l^cnevolcnt,  aiid  iheir  iaiu^iia^e  is  picjljaldy  tliat  callc-d  the 
Zagathaian,  which  is  the  same  with  tiic  Turkish,  that  speech  having 
supplanted  their  native  tongue ;  which,  if  they  be  descended  fiom  the 
Seres,  would  be  a  curious  topic  of  investigation.  For  that  tbecUef 
population  is  original  seems  to  be  allowed,  though  there  be  a  great 
aodxture  of  Tatars,  or  Turcomans,  and  a  few  Kalmuks.t 

Manneus.  The  dress  ctf  the  men  does  not  reach  below  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  witli  girdles  Uke  tiie  Polish.  The  female  raunent  is 
aimttary  with  long  ear-rings,  lilw  those  of  Tibets  the  hair  is  also  worn 
in  very  long  tresses^  decorated  with  ribbons.  They  tinge  their  naUs 
with  henna.  Roth  f;e\'es  wear  trowscrs  with  light  boots  nf  Russia  lea- 
ther. The  head  dress  resembles  the  Turkish.  The  liouses  are  geiie- 
ndly  of  stone,  oiecoraicd  witli  sonic  Chinese  ai  Ucles.  They  follow  the 
4  custom  of  the  times  of  chivahy,  in  throwing  off  aU  dothir^g  when  they^ 
go  to  sleep ;  are  cleanly  in  their  fbodf  ^iriuch  often  consists  of  minced 
meat;  and  like  the  lUissiuns  ihcy  prcscn'c  their  victuals  frozen  for  a 
considerable  time.  Tea  is  the  general  drink.  The  wivts  are  pur- 
chased i  and  the  ceremonies  of  mai  riage,  &c.  differ  little  Ux>m  those  of 
Other  Mahometans,  the  Mullahs,  or  priests  having  great  influence* 
They  have  small  copper  coins;  but  weigh  gold  and  niver  like  tiie 

•  The  account  in  Du  Halde's  atlas  bfirs  that  the  Contaish  could  raise 
20,000  men  from  this  province,  taking  only  one  man  from  ten  families.  Hence 
200,000  families,  which  may  yield  a  population  of  one  million. 

t  The  ler.nicd  Jcnisch  gives  a  specimen  of  Tiii  Lish  ai.J  Zagathay,  which 
proves  them  to  be  the  same:  and  he  Unds  vi-ry  liitlc  ditierencc  hctwecn  the 
modern  Turkish  and  the  dialect  of  Crim  Tatary.  In  pure  Turkish  all  infi-  • 
nitics  end  in  v:.:/:  r r  ir.<  !:;  the  construction  of  the  lan;:;uagc  i-^:  sufiicicntly  sim- 
ple i  ablatives  are  formed  by  adding  de»,  plurals  by  adding  /er,  whether  the 
nominative  be  a  word  originully  Tiurkith,  or  borrowed  from  the  Anbiciir 
Pe : .  i  ^ ! .  ( From  a  Letter  of  that  gitat  ctientaliit.  Sir  WilUam  Ooseley,  to  die 
Author^ 

Mr.  WUford  tells  us  f  As.  Res.  vi.)  from  the  report  of  Mogul  Beg,  proba- 

May  a  Mahometan  merchant,  iliat  the  traders  who  travel  regularly  from 
Caehtnir»  Kur]ioor,  &c.  to  Varcand,  as&ert  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  cotm- 
trie*  letnnn  I.adac  and  Tare  and  use  the  Turcoman  language,  till  within  a  few 
days  of  Yarcand,  w  here  the  Kalmuk  pKTailt.  In  the  Turcoman  Ac  dignifies 
white,  and  C.  '■]%ck 

Tlicy  mec;  u,t  j^auac,  wiicnce  ihey  travel  the  greatest  part  of  tl.c  way 
along  the  Indus,  wliich  rises  m  the  mountains  to  the  north-west  of  Tarcand* 
(query  Rnurli-wrs*,'^  then  running  ^outh  if  c v  itliin  two  days  of  Laduc, 
where,  sutldenty  turning  to  the  vv<i6t,  it  takes  an  immense  sweep  towards  hx-  . 
ighur»  probably  the  Shckcr  of  the  maps,  where  it  changes  ita  conne  towards 
the  riy..'}.'      of  India. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Wtlford  did  not  give  us  more  iuforination  of 
this  kind,  instead  of  antiquarian  rsveriet. 
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the  Kalmuk  in^ioOf  and  which  is  mm  prchsAAy  more  prodiMrtive 
than  ever  by  their  union  under  the  same  sovereign.  They  are  not 
warlike ;  but  use  the  lancci  sabre,  and  bow,  while  the  rich  have  coats 
of  mail.*  The  country  is  very  productive  of  many  kinds  of  fruxis* 
md  putiGataflf  wine.  They  are  nid  to  ha^  many  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  but  neitberthe  natives  nor  Kalnmkb  liad  sufficient  skill  to 
work  them  :  on  the  meltinp;  of  the  snows  iibundance  of  gold  is  found 
in  the  torrents,  which  they  carry  to  China,  and  even  to  Tobolsk  in  Si- 
beria. Precious  stones,  and  even  diamonds,  are  also  fqund  ;  and  one  of 
die  productB  it  mnak,  probably  from  the  aoatbem  inwiwtaini  near  Ti« 
&ct»  in  iHnch  ]att  oountry  the  finimal  »^vi>v^^,  fa  cxntradiGtion  to  the 
usual  coune  of  nature,  the  southern  part  bordeting  on  the  vast  Alps  of 
Tibet  is  colder  than  the  nortliem,  which  is  protected  by  the  inferior 
ridge  of  Alak.  As  tlic  dress  is  chiefly  cotton  it  is  prol^able  that  the 
plant  abounds  in  the  country,  though  from  their  proximity  to  China 
the  Seres  may  easily  have  handed  atlk  to  ancient  £urope.t 

Such  are  the  chief  paitlcularities  concerning  this  interesting  country 
to  be  collected  from  the  arrounls  above  quoted.  Dr.  P;Uhis,  in  his  tra- 
vels in  Russia,  gives  some  idea  of  Bucharian  comnKrcc,  in  describing 
the  city  of  Orenburg.)  But  as  he  joins  the  Buchanans  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Khita,  he  probably  implies  Greater  Bucharia*  He  seems  to 
mention  raw  silk  us  a  product  of  the  country,  as  well  as  Iamb  skms  of  s| 
a  remaiiuibly  fine  kinds  and  the  hair  of  camds.|) 

•  M.  Bentink,  the  learned  author  of  the  notes  on  Abulgazi^s  work,  informs 
OS,  p.  810  and  811.  that  the  natives  of  Great  and  Licde  Bueharia  ire»peciu 
liar  race,  by  the  Tatars  called  Tadfiks,  or  CitizeTr;  ;  niul  ar?;  an  elej^nt  peo- 
ple with  biack  eyes,  aqualine  noses,  snd  pleasing  countenances,  totally  differ* 
ent  from  the  Tmtsric  i  the  women  being  tall,  wdl  made,  aod  beantifnl.  They 
subsist  by  handicrafts  and  commeice,  in  which  they  are  unmolested  by  the 
Uzbeks  and  Kalmuks,  the  Bucharian  merchants  crowding  to  China,  Hin- 
doBtan,  Persia,  and  Siberia.  They  never  handle  arms,  whence  they  are  de«« 
pised  by  the  Tatars,  to  whom  each  town  and  village  pays  a  repilar  tribtttet 
nor  are  they  divided  into  tribes,  like  the  wandering  nations  of  ttie  east. 

t  Marco  Polo  specially  informs  tu  that  the  province  of  Peim  produced  silk 
in  abundance,  "  abundant  b«>mbyce."   Lib*  L  Cap-  xlii. 

t  Dec.  Huss.  iii.  123. 

II  He  observes  that,  before  the  Chinese  conquest,  xhc  Kalmuks  coulJ  mus- 
ter an  army  of  50,000,  their  territories  extendin^j  tVum  the  Uke  of  Balcash, 
or  Palkati  to  the  mmintains  of  Bogdo.  which  uni-e  tlu  sc  of  AUni  and  AUk, 
and  served  as  a  frontier  against  the  Monguls,  |M:culiarly  so  caikd.  On  the 
•outh  their  power  reached  over  the  towns  of  Bucharia  as  far  as  Chochar;  but 
their  chief  !\abi:atlons  were  near  the  Palkati  and  river  111,  and  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Irtish,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  mountains  of  Alak  and  AU 
tM.  This  country  it  by  the  Rwaian  writers  generally  termed  Soongaria.  In 
another  passage  (v.  423.)  he  informs  us  that  the  hest  rliuharb  w  as  I)rou^hr 
to  Kiachia,  one  of  the  Russian  «ta|)le8  with  the  Chinese,  by  a  Bucharian  mer- 
chant called  Abduialem  of  the  city  of  Sdin,  aitvated  touth-wett  of  Koko 
Nor,  towards  Tibet,  (perhaps  Sinin,  east  of  Koko  Nor,)  and  he  adds,  that 
this  other  towns  of  Little  Bucharia,  such  as  Cash  gar,  Yarcand,  and  Otrar, 
arc  under  the  Chinese  domination.  It  is  truly  surjirising  that  so  intelligent  a 
writer  should  have  been  so  ignorant  of  geography.  Hut  as  it  thus  appears  that 
the  people  (<l'  Buch  ir;r_  «,it;ip!Y  the  best  rhubarb,  it  is  to  be  inferred  wtth  pro- 
bability that  it  grovTk  m  the  tomh-eai»t  part  of  that  country. 
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KIKCUSES.~ST£PP  OF  ISSIM. — HORUS.  NUMBER.  MAVNKRS. — . 

DR  BBS*— TRADE.— Rt8T0llT-»KRABI2lf*-—irAMB«—-  RHMrA.-* 

TRAHF.  GREAT    BUG  H  ARIA.  NEPHTH  ALITES.  EXTENT 

AND  UOUNDARIKS. — UISTnitY.—>R£LICION.— -MANNERS  AND  CUS- 
TO.MS. — PROVINCES.  — CITIES.— KANUFACTURES.— -CLIMATE.-^ 
KIVKKS. — ^I.AX]£$«i— MOUNT  AlMa»->«*MtR£K  A  LOOT.— •CBAKAGTEB 
OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

KiRGLSEs.       ABOUT  one  half  of  Independent  Tataiy  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Kirgases  in  the  BorOi,  a  people  also  called  Kaizak8>aod 

ofundoiiiiicd  Tataric  origin,  whence  they  seem  to  Bve  in  perfect  ami- 
ty with  their  southern  brctlircn,  the  Uzbeks. 

Stepp  or  IssiM.  The  great  stepp,  or  desert  of  Issiiii,  divides 
^  these  Kirguses  fix)m  Siberia.  This  sicpp  is  inlersecled  by  a  river  of 
the  same  nan^e and  tliere  are  otlier  streams  which  join  that  river, 
lost  in  the  sandsy  or  fall  into  extensive  iakca,  for  the  most  part  ei-' 
ti\cr  saline  or  bitter.*  Even  tli  ii  is  impregnated  with  salt  or  nitre, 
which  Pallas  supposes  to  prorctd  from  the  ranges  of  secondary  moun- 
tains, which  extend  along  tiic  river  till  it  joins  the  Irtish.  A  more  con- 
siderable chain  stretches  from  the  river  Yaik,  or  Ural,  towaixls  the  Al- 
taian range,  called  die  mountains  of  Algedym  Zano.  The  mountains 
of  Ural,  otherwise  called  those  of  Ara^or  eagles,  though  tlicy  chicdy 
bend  J»outh-west,  detach  some  branches  towards  the  s/:a  of  Aral.t  On 
the  east  the  £^>at  chain  of  Altai  may  be  consi<lerL-(i  as  bcc^innini^  >vitli 
Uluk  i'ag,  or  the  Great  Mountain,  towaixls  which  a  route  of  General 
Bentam  is  delineated  in  Arrowsmith's  map  of  Asia,  while  the  Kisik 
Tag,  or  Little  Mountain,  runs  sooth  towards  the  Palkati  lake,  which 
is  abo  called  that  of  1  engis,  and  Balcaah.  When  Pallas  visited  thla 
stepp,  in  1771,  the  Russians  were  imprfjvit>;>  the  fortified  line  on  the 
north  of  this  desert,  which  is  remarkable  k>v  jirorceding  through  a  se- 
ries of '^mall  saline  lakes.  This  extensive  pi.iia  must  not  however  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  desert,  destitute  of  all  vegetation ;  and  it  is  said  that 
many  ancient  tombs  occur  in  its  wide  expanse,  as  well  as  in  the  Barra- 
binian  s'vpp,  between  the  Irtish  and  the  Ob,  xshich  last  consists  of  a 
toIeraiiiL  soil,  and  presents  several  forests  of  birch,  with  the  appearance 
of  haviijg  been  foiTiicrly  a  ])i-0(1ij^ious  saline  mai'sh. 

On  the  west  of  the  Klrgu  ^cs  there  sUU  remain  some  tribes  of  Kal« 
muksi  though  the  greater  patt  migrated  from  the  Volga  in  1770^ 

*  Dec.  Russ.  iv.  456.  P.iIIas  calls  it  the  stepp  cf  Isett. 

f  Pallu.s,  ill.  J).  74,  sa>s  th;iT  the  Uralian  chiiia  terminates,  la  the  south,  ia 
secondary  hilb,  su!  .  .  ii  tc  ni  .g  west,  others  south  to  the  sea  of  Aral,  and 
some  CASt  towards  the  Altaian  «hain. 
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whelk  the  J  sought  the  prodecdon  of  llie  CUneae.  The  Kirgnses  ars' 
auppoiedto  be  so  called  from  the  fisunder  of  their  hord ;  and  have  horn 
time  immemorial  been  here  classed  under  three  tilvisons  of  Great, 
Middle,  and  Lesser,  though  unknown  to  Europe  till  the  Russian 
conquest  of  Siberia,  some  tribes  becoming  subject  to  that  empire  in 
160$.*  They  are  considered  as  £uthless,  pusillanimous,  yet  restless ; 
but  the  Gmit  Hord)  defiended  by  mounniiis  on  the  aooUi  and  cait,  a»» 
aefted  their  judependcnce  in  repeated  contests  with  the  Kulmiiks  of 
Soongaria.  The  IVIidille  and  Little  Herds  have  ac^.nowlecl<>(  cl  the 
Russian  sovcttignty  since  1731  ;  but  this  subjection  is  nicrtly  nominal, 
for  the  Hu&siaiis  ai-e  oU^;ed  to  fortify  tiiemsclves  against  the»e  allies. 
These  two  hoida  are  cadi  eatimated  at.  thurty  thousand  fiuniltca;  and 
aupponng  the  Grott  Hord  to  contain  sixty  thousand,  and  each  ticnSfy 
six  persons,  the  population  of  this  vide  region  might  amount  l» 
7-20,000  ;  but  it  prc^>ably  does  not  exceed  half  a  million. 

Manners.  Tiic  Kirguses  have  gradually  moved  fi-om  the  east 
towards  tlie  west.  Their  manners,  omimon  to  the  Tatars,  have  ix:en 
described  at  oonaidervble  length  by  PaUaB.t  Their  tenta  are  a  kind  of 
lelt;  their  drink  kumiss,  made  of  acidulated  mare's  milk^  fiirthatof 
cows  is  unpleasant.  'Vhv  (;reat  llord  is  considered  as  the  source  of 
the  two  othei-s.  Bi  iu^  settled  near  the  mountains  of  Alak,  also  call- 
ed Alix  JL  au,  (aiui  considered  by  the  Russians  as  forming  one  chain  with 
Beliuv  which  joins  thcf  mountains  of  Ihidia)  this  hord  has  been  called 
the  Aiatanian  Jlii-guses.|  They  1^1  a  wanderibg  life,  from  the  bor-|^ 
dcrs  of  the  upper  Sii  r,  or  Syrt,  near  Tashkund,  to  the  stepp  of  Issim. 
Lacii  hord  has  its  particular  Khan;  but  the  Middle  Hord,  when  J'allas 
approached  tliib  country,  was. contented  with  a  Saltan,  or  prince,  who 
seemed  to  acknowledge  the  Khan  of  the  Lesser  Hord :  and  in  1777  this  , 
Khan  of  the  Lesser  Hordi  whose  election  bad  been  conlinned  by  Russia* 
was  called  Nur  I^Iall,  a  sen»ble  and  equitable  prince.  Their  features 
are  Tataric,  with  :t  fl  t  nose  and  small  eyes ;  but  not  oblique  like  tliose 
of  the  Mouj^uls  and  (_.u!iici>i;.  They  have  horses,  canu  ls,  cattle,  sheep, 
iind  ^uats.  It  was  aiiflci  tcd  Uiat  some  individuals  in  tiic  Middle  Hord 
had  10,000  horses,  300  camels,  3  or  4000  cattle,  20,000  sheep,  and 
more  tlian  2000  goats:  while  in  tlie. Lesser  Hord  were  proprietors  of 
5000  Iioi-scs,  and  a  proportional  number  of  other  animals.  Their  drom- 
edaries furnislicd  a  ccr  -  lc  ruble  quantity  of  wooly  hair,  v.  hicii  was  sold 
to  the  Russians  and  iiucharians,  being  annually  dipped  like  tliat  of 
sheep.  Their  chief  food  is  mutton,  of  the  large  tailed  sort ;  and  ao 
exquisite  19  the  lamb  that  it  is  sent  &om  Orenburg  to  Petersburg  for 
the  tables  of  the  palace.  The  Iamb  skins  are  the  most  celebrated 
after  those  ofBiicharia,  beinj^  d:  ti  wi  '  ?  r|  as  it  were  by  clothing  the 
little  animal  in  coarse  linen.  Hut  tiie  wool  of  t!ir  ^hc»  p  is  cuai'sc,  end 
only  uscfl  in  domestic  consumption  for  felts  auu  Unck  ciotiis.  'i  iic 
atepps  supply  tltem  with  objects  of  the  cluux^  wolves,  foxes,  badgers, 
antelopes,  ermines,  weazels,  marmots,  &c.  In  the  southern  and  east- 
em  mountains  are  fouiiJ  wild  sheep,  ovi^  muKimon,  the  ox  of  Tibet, 
Iton g^runnims^  which  seems  to  delight  in  snowy  alpi ;  ^vith  chamoys, 
cliacalls,  tigers,  and  wild  asses,  jj  This  variety  of  animals,  enumerated 

*  Ta«ke,  ii.  78.    1 0«c.  Rttt«.  iil.  375.     i  lb.  iS.  379.     U  lb.  ill.  396. 
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by  a  gooH  iudp^c  of  natural  lilstory,  not  only  shews  thr  continuity  of  the 
range  of  mountains  bom  Tibet  towatxls  the  north)  but  uQltrds  a  sp^t- 
men  of  t>Ms  tnatttfcs  of  aalonl  lintory,  which  might  be  frwlin  th» 
MOimtaintof  Buchirw. 

Dkess.  As  the  Kirgusians  regard  each  other  at  brethren, 
thf  V  arf  oblip^t  d  to  employ  slaves^  bcinp  captives  whom  they  take  in  their 
incursions.  Their  dress  is  the  common  Talaric,  with  large  trowsers 
and  pointed  boots.  A  tiun  vest  6uppiics  the  place  of  a  shirt,  and  they 
commoDly  weaptwo  ahoit  nbet.  The  hctd  it  ahaied  and  comdtvllh 
a  conic  bonnet  Their  dofiies  are  numerous  and  light*  to  that  if  they 
fall  from  hoi"scl)ack  they  are  seldoin  hurt :  their  saddle  horses  are  richly 
omamcntrd  ;  but  their  riders  arc  short  m  stature,  and  their  tiowscrs 
ascend  to  tiic  arm  pits,  io  that  they  resemble  a  pair  of  pantaloons  on 
horseback.  The  ladies  ornament  tlieir  beada  with  the  necks  of  hefotUy 
disposed  like  horna.  They  appear  to  be  MahooMM)  tfacogh  nthcr 
ef  a  relaxed  creed. 

Trade.  The  Klrg^usians  carry  on  some  tmdc  with  Russia. 
The  r!\irf  tiuffie,  which  i-^  v.-hoI!y  by  exchange,  is  ai  Orenburg,  but  the 
Middle  fiord  pi\>cced  to  Uimk.  Sheep,  to  the  amouni  of  I5(li000,are 
annually  brought  to  Orenbuig-;  with  horses,  cattle,,  lambs,  skins,  ca*- 
melVwool,andcanilsletB;  aomedmea  they  ofibr  slavea,  Persians  or 
Turcomans.  In  return  they  take  manufactured  articles,  chiefly  cloths 
aii(!  fnrniturc.  F'rom  Bucharia,  Khiva,  and  Tashkund,  they  receive 
arms  and  coats  of  mail,  which  Russia  refuses,  in  return  for  camels  and 
cattle,  rhcy  are  exuvmely  fond  of  the  Kalmuk  women,  wl)o  lon^ re- 
tain their  form  and  charms;  and  oHen  many  them  if  they  wiQ  adopt 
the  Mahometan  religion.  There  is  an  mnual  festival  in  honour  of  the 
dead.  About  the  bci^jinnint;;  of  the  seventeenth  centun.'  this  people, 
who  wei-e  Ibnncrly  Shamatiians,  became  children  of  circumcision,  by 
the  exertions  of  the  priests  of  Turkistan  ;  but  Pallas,  in  1769)  found 
them  addicted  to  sorceriet  and  other  idk  auperstitions.* 

HisToav.  Even  thia  barren  regioa,  now  inhabited  by  the 
Kirguses,  has  been  the  scene  of  considerai)le  eventa ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  its  ni'm«»rous  deserts  and  plains  may  formerly  have  been 
more  fertile,  at  least  in  pasturaij^e  The  ^;radual  desiccation,  obsencd 
in  the  aoulhern  steppsi  of  Liberia,  may  wan^nt  Uie  conclusion  that  the 
hUIs  and  plauiB»  on  the  north  of  the  Caspian  and  And>  anciendr  pre- 
aentcd  more  numerouaatreama  and  richer  verdure.  However  tub  be, 

•  Compare  Hanway's  Traveli  in  Persia,  i.  239,  who  mrntjorn  Tashkund 
as  the  sottth-east  boundary  of  the  Kirguses,  thus  excludiii;;  Fergana.  He  con* 
firms  the  account  of  their  Mahomctanism  ;  and  Us  dft&cripdon  of  their  roan* 
tiers  may  be  compared  with  that  of  PulUs.  The  cast  side  of  the  Atal,  which 
is  high  and  rocky,  inhabited  by  the  Karakulpacks,  and  other  Tatars  having 
a  general  resemblance  of  the  KirguMs.  He  compvtes  the  cireiiinfeTetice  of 
the  Aral  at  1000  British  miles,  or  thirty-five  days  journey.  His  Jojbart  seems 
to  approach  the  royal  tig«r»  if  not  a  Tataric  fiction.  I'be  narrator  gives  an 
account  of  the  old  channel  of  the  Oxus,  through  a  valley  fuli  of  bnidnrood* 
and  kiu  i  dci  ])  in  sta^^na'cd  >\  .iter :  and  from  p.  90  it  appears  that  the  0.xus, 
or  at  least  a  branch  of  it,  formerly  ran  into  the  bay  of  Balkan,  while  another 
pasted  north  by  Urghenz.  But  it  is  probable  rhat  this  large  river  always  ex- 
tended one  or  two  branches  to  the  sea  of  Aral. 

In  Astley's  Voyages,  iv.  5  v*,  l  utry  is  called  TlttJuftaOi  being boVD^ 

cd  on  the  south  by  Khari^;i3  and  Orca:  iiucharia. 
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U)C5C  regions  have  i)ecn  held  by  successive  nations  of  high  repute,  from 
the  IVIassagctx  of  early  limes  to  the  I'urks.  Tliese  la^t  impurted  the 
name  of  Turicistaii,  having  migrated  from  their  habitations  near  the 
mountains  of  Bogdo»  adjoining  to  those  of  Altai,  or  the  moiintuns  of 
gold.  In  the  sixtli  century  these  Turks,  a  p;rati(l  brancli  of  the  Tatars, 
or  Huns,  had  already  spr^  arl  to  the  Caspian  ;  ^vhi!e  the  Eyj^iirs  seem 
to  have  succeeded  in  their  original  seats.  They  soon  after  subdued 
the  people  of  Sogdiana^aud  the  Nephtfaalitea  of  Great  Bucharia,  caUed 
in  that  ignonmt  age  White  Huns.  As  the  Turks  fodnded  their  first 
vestem  settlements  in  the  regions  now  held  by  the  Kirguses,  thef 
thence  received  the  name  ofTurkistaii  ;  the  capita]  city  being  Otrar, 
and  sometimes  Taraz,  also  c:i]kd  Turkistan.  From  this  centre  of  tiieir 
power  issued  those  Turkish  armies,  which  have  changed  the  destinies 
of  so  many  nations.  Little  fiucharia  was  called  Eastern  Turkistan  from 
a  similar  cause ;  but  appears  to  have  been  first  subdued  by  the  Turka 
of  Cathay  on  the  nortli-wcst  of  China.  The  'Turks  and  Huns  nriv  be 
considered  as  oneiuid  the  same  Tataric  race,  totally  unknown  tu  I^iiro- 
pcans  till  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  who  first  passed  the  stepps,  de* 
flertS)  and  mountains  which  had  concealed  them  from  classical  observai* 
tions  till  the  fourth  centurjr.  The  Huns,  who  appeared  about  A.  D, 
375,  by  their  peculiar  features  imiHx^ssed  the  writers  of  the  time  as  a 
new  and  unknown  nice,  having  secming-ly  passed  in  one  course  of  dc* 
predation  from  Asia  to  Europe  ;  while  the  Gothic  and  Sc;;.vonir  na- 
tions had  left  many  of  their  sclllcments  vacant,  in  tlicir  progrei»s  into  the 
Roman  empire.  But  the  Turks*  though  originally  the  same  peopIe» 
perhaps  warned  by  the  fate  of  their  brediren,  made  a  slow  and  gradual 
progress  ;  and  appear  to  have  been  mingled  by  marriages  and  con- 
quct^ts  w  iih  the  Sclavonic  and  (iotliic  irihcs,  on  the  north  and  east  of 
the  Caspian,  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Turkistan ;  from 
which  the  Turks  spread  dcadaltoi  over  the  most  beautiful  countiief  of 
the  east,  andev<m  tlireatened  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

Kharizm.  Before  proceeding  to  Great  Bucharia,  it  may  be 
proper  briefly  to  dest  ribe  the  countr}- of  Kharizm,  which  extends  Anm 
tlic  Ciihon  or  Amu  to  tiie  Caspian  sea,  bounded  on  titc  nortli  andi^outh 
by  wide  deserts,  the  chief  town  being  now  Khiva,  but  anciently  Urg* 
henz.  This  country  is  about  350  British  miles  in  length  and  breadth^ 
and  in  the  time  of  Zingiswas  a  powerful  kingdom,  but  at  tliat  time  in* 
eluded  Corasan,  and  a  part  of  Great  Rucharia.  As  Ptolemy  has  con- 
founded the  course  of  tiie  risers,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Caspian, 
it  is  difiicult  here  to  trace  the  real  positions,  but  D'Anville  supposes 
that  this  country  was  tlie  Chotasmia  of  antiquity,  and  he  supposes  Co* 
risi.n  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Paithians.  lu  the  tenth  centuiy  Ebil 
llaukal  calls  this  country  Khuarezm,  and  says  that  the  river  Gihon 
flows  into  the  lake  of  KhuarcZm,  while  he  terms  the  Caspian  the  sea 
of  Khozr.*  As  that  geographer  had  travelled  in  Great  Bucbrfria,  there 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  river  Oxus  or  Gihon  had,  in  ail  ageiif 
its  chief  efflux  into  the  sea  of  Aral ;  and  only  sent  oflf  inferior  branchcSf 

•  Hf  ahn  »p<.chny  r.n-r.t^^  Corasan,  (Khorstan,  p,  240.)  Ssi  waftfS  hit 
rtadtr  not  to  c<JiUbwri4  ic  wiiii  Khu;ir«zm. 

» 

vea.  IT. 
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In  the  manner  of «  detta,  into  the  Ctspiafi ;  for  it  is  tlius  clear  that  the 
accounts oonceming  the  recent  chang;c  of  its  course  by  the  Uzbt  ks  arc 
<'nr«neoiis ;  not  lo  mention  the  improb  tbiTitv-  that  a  rivt^,  which  nma 
nbcnit  830  British  miles,  and  is  fed  by  such  numerous  streams,  issu- 
ing ix\i\\\  the  mountains  of  perpetual  snow,  should  become  thus  inum- 
aderaUe. 

The  Rusnan  tniTeliers  employed  by  the  late  empress  unhappily  did 

not  visit  the  ear^tcm  nhorc  of  the  Caspian,  Great  ntul  I/ittle  Bucharia, 
and  the  country  of  the  Kalniuks  of  SfK^n'^^ai  ia.  But  as  freqiiciu  rara- 
Yajjb  jK-rvadc  most  of  these  regions,  it  is  matter  of  suqirisc,  as  well  as 
of  regret,  that  no  European  traveller  has  explored  their  recesses,  and 
that  their  geography  reqnains  in  so  imperfect  a  condition.  ^  It  seems 
indubitable  that  in  Kbarizm,  as  perhaps  in  many  parts  of  Persia,  tlie 
deserts  have  c^rcally  innxjascd ;  nnd  if  they  proceed  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  l)iils  of  s;;nil  stone,  tliiii  cuiisequenre  must  unavoidably  follow. 
\Vc  may  conclude  thai  the  Gi"ecks  aiul  Komans  were  almost  entiit.ly 
ignorant  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  of  the  lake  of  Aral ; 
though  from  the  west  tiiey  had  some  faint  accounts  of  the  Volga,  and 
other  rivers  which  flow  into  the  north  oftliat  ^ca.  fTcnrc  the  encroaclf- 
rnent?5  of  the  desert  on  the  kinv;tioni  of  Kharizni  canncjt  be  rowpiited 
from  their  accounts,  but  may  be  estimated  from  the  historians  ot  Zia 
•gis  and  Timur. 

Khiva.  At  present  this  state  is  almost  restricted  to  the  db 
trict  of  Khiva,  the  circuit  of  which  may  be  performed  on  honebaclc  In 

tlnve  ilays;  but  llicre  arc  five  v/nlfcd  cifie".,  or  rather  towns,  ^v*?|[in 
halfa  (lay's  jounicy  of  r-.  ch  oilier."  "  Tiii- khan  is  absoUile,  and  en- 
tirely independent  of  any  otiK-r  power,  except  the  Mulla  Bushi,  or  high 
priest,  by  whom  he  b  controled.  The  KieTinski  Tartars  differ  vciy 
little  from  the  Kirgeese ;  but  surpass  them  in  cunning  and  treachery. 
Their  manner-;  arc  the  same,  only  tliat  the  Kirri^ecse  live  in  tents,  whilst 
the  others  inJiabit  ciiicH  and  vi'l  ^^rs.  Their  only  trade  is  witli  Bokhara 
and  Persia,  wiiilher  they  cairy  cattle,  fins,  and  hides,  a!!  whirh  they 
have  from  the  Kir';ec3e  and  Turkoman  Tartars,  who  often  pmxe  veiy 
troublesome  neighbours  to  them.  The  place  itself  produces  little  more 
than  cotton,  lamb-furs  of  a  very  mean  quality,  utid  n  small  quantity  of 
raw  silk,  some  of  which  they  manuf.'f  ttnc."t  'I'he  same  author  in- 
fonns  us  that  the  town  of  Khiva  M-nnJs  on  a  risinj-  j^round,  with  three 
galc"*,  and  a  strong  wall  of  cuith,  veiy  thick,  and  much  hif^hcr  than 
die  houses  \  there  arc  turrets  at  small  distances,  and  a  broad  deep  d  tch 
61II  of  water.  It  couples  a  constderDble  space,  and  commands  a  plea- 
sant prosjject  of  the  adjai  cnt  plains,  which  tlie  inf!ijf,try  of  the  iiih  ibi- 
tani*:  (lie  pi-obubly  me -ns  the  natives,  not  the  Tatar^}  1;;  s  rc:;c!i  red  \  t- 
•r>*  fertile ;  but  the  houses  arc  low,  mostly  built  with  mud,  the  roob  flat, 
fti.d  covered  with  earth. 

Urgre^z.  The  city  of  Urghcn«  was  in  ruins,  cn]y  a  mosk  re- 
maining.  The  most  southern  town  i:i  tlic  dominions  of  Khiva  v&  Aza- 
nst»  or  Ilaaarasp^  which  aojoins  to  the  great  desert  called  Kara  kum, 

'  ♦  Hanv.ay  i.  241  J  hc  inhabitants  are  Turcomans  and  U/beks,  beiidcsihc 
ff ,  perhajis  another  name  fcr  dm  Tadjiks.  Beatink,  p.  515. 
t  Ibid. 
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or  tlie  Black  Sands,  for  the  deserts  of  centml  Asia  arc  commonly  of  a 
biuck  sand,  with  wliich  the  river  Iiulus<al)o\e  AttO(  k  is  iiuprc[^natcd, 
Mriulc  those  of  Africa  arc  i-ctlj  botli  (•(*I<jui*s  probably  proceeding  from 
•  nuxbire  of  Ihat  universal  meted,  iron,  in  tlie  paiticles  of  quartzt 
wliich  constitute  sand. 

Khiva  is  said  to  stand  at  the  distance  of  serenteen  days  from  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  from  Orenburg  thirty-tliree,  compulini;  tlie  day** 
journey  forty  wrests*,  la  17:31*  the  klum  of  Khiva  ahscniMotl  an 
array  of  20,000,  to  oppose  Nailir,  but  the  city  surrciidcivd  at  discretion. 

pidlas  infonns  us  that  the  people  of  Khiva  brin^  to  Orenburg^  coO' 
8iderd)le  quantities  of  raw  cottonf.  But  the  coasts  of  tlie  Ca.s])uin  arc 
held  by  some  remains  of  Turkomans  in  the  noith,  and  by  L*/.bcks  in 
the  south.  The  ljuy  of  Balkun  is  vi.-,ite(l  by  Russian  vessels  ;  I'lC  isles 
yield  rice  and  cotton,  and  one  of  them,  Napthonia,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  naphtha,  the  bed  aeemhig  thus  to  pass  the  aea  from  Baku  in 
A  south-east directioo ;  but  they  are  inhabited  b>'  Turkoman  pirates. 

Trade.  A  more  considerable  ti'adc  is  maintained  with  Man- 
gushlak,  which  our  maps  represent  as  slanditip^  at  the  egress  of  th« 
river  Tcdjen ;  but  according  to  the  learacd  W'uiil,  that  river,  an<J 
another  which  flows  by  Meshid,  arc  received  by  an  inland  lake,  the 
Kamysh  Teahen,  on  the  south  of  the  bay  of  Balkan «  a  circumstance 
^hich  stems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  chait  of  tlie  Casj;»an  published  by 
ITanway,  in  wliich  the  mouth  of  the  Tedjen  docs  not  appear|:.  To 
tlie  north  of  the  large  bay  of  Balkan  arc  the  lake  of  Kiu-abo^as 
and  anotlier  iolet,  which  is  followed  by  tlic  port  of  Alc:^andcr  or 
Iskander. 

As  the  merchants  of  Khiva  brought  gold  and  gems  to  Astrakan,  pro* 
fcably  from  the  two  Bucharias,  an  idea  m  as  ;.\ucgested  to  Peter  the  Great 
tliMt  these  precious  products  were  found  in  Kliariznj.  and  he  in  conse- 
tjuencc  attempted  a  settlement.  Dut  the  Uiissians  to  liic  number  cf 
•5000,  advancing  under  llic  command  of  a  Circassian  prince  called 
BeckawitB,  tbwvirds  Khiva,  were  all  cut  off  by  the  Uzbeksli*  It  hat 
lieen  said,  that  upon  this  occasion  these  'I'alarj  c!:ani;cd  the  course  of  the 
Khesel,  which  loimerly  fell  into  the  Caspian**  ;  but  as  this  rivrr  is  on 
the  cast  of  t';..-  (  '  ilioti,  it  is  dt  ar  tlu<t  it  rni:!  ]  not  p.iss  that  r'wvv  td  join 
tlic  Caspioii^  *uid  wc  iiuvc  aireudy  :»een  tiiai  the  GiI;oa  in  the  tenth 

•  Equal,  'i  '  !I  mway's  accr.unt,  to  twenty. <;;ven  British  milrs:  hence  the 
distance  oi  Kluva  from  the  Caspian,  wuuKl  be  459  liriu&h  mjlca,  wlv.lc  our 
maps  scarcely  allow  300.  That  of  Wahl  seems  more  agrec&ble  to  Hanway's 
account. 

t  Dec.  Russ.  iii.  123. 

X  AVahl,  probably  after  D'AnviU*;.  place*  Mangttshlak  far  to  the  north, 

near  the  Dead  Gulf,  hi  the  country  of  the  Mankav:,  c.AWd  Kaiakaljuks  by 

xhc  Russiarj-,.  Thv  mjip  r  f  l*);s.Nia,  1~">~,  "I'vi".  »'ar  of  Manc>;ll^i•:!ak  o% 
the  north  of  ca;  c  Mila^^uii.  Col.  IJnicc  can  djajrvc  no  credit  in  Dj.no^itioa 
to  all  the  Rii$sian  accounts. 

|(  Hanway,  Col  Dr\!cc,  %n'\  PeH,  rill  vary  in  ih /•'r  a -'-'>tTnt  cf  the  circum- 
stances, and  evince  how  idio  ti  w  ould  be  to  ;iUii  maps  on  the  rcjKJria  oi"  any 
bingic  traveller. 

Asttey,  iv.  477:  but  that  work,  ^n  aina/.inf!:  hbrnir  fwr  one  nsn,  is  rot 
free  from  mistajics.    See  Ebu  Haukal,       I'J — 2  H,  lor  a  curmus  account  of 
Kharism*  m  the  tenth  tentury,  from  which  it  ap[>cars  that  stream*  or  brauebe 
fan  from  tht  Gthoa  near  Hazsraip»  which  probabl/  ended  in  the  »uppo 
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century  flowed  into  ilic  Aral.  It  is  not  improbRbTe  that  before  the 
deserts  encroached  on  Kiiariziii,  one  or  two  rivers  may  have  run  to  the 
Caspian  from  tlie  east ;  or  perhaps  ilivuG  fables  may  arise  from  one  or 
two  small  bratichei  of  the  Amu  iiarnDg  joined  that  sea.  As  the  larger 
livers  chiefif  belong  to  Great  Buchana^  they  are  reserved  for  the  do* 
•cription  of  that  country. 

The  hislorv'  of  Kharirm  has  been  ably  illustrated  by  its  kinj^,  or 
khan,  Abiiltfazi,  in  hisg-cneral  histor}-- of  the  Tatars  written  about  1660. 
He  was  bunk  in  1005 j  and  elected  khan  1643,  after  a  long  impnson* 
ment  in  Persia.  He  died  in  1 663,  revered  as  an  excellent  princey  and 
a  man  endowed  with  t|ie  rarest  qualities. 

Great  I3rcn ahia.  By  far  t!u-  most  important  part  of  Inde- 
pendent Tatary  is  comprised  under  tlic  name  ol  (inKAx  Bur h aria, 
genet*ally  supposed  to  have  originated  from  tiie  city  of  Bokhara,  the 
first  which  die  Persian  merchants  entered  on  visiting:  the  country.  It 
•  is  part  of  the  Touran  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and  was  chiefly  known 
to  the. Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  names  of  Sogdiana  and  Bactriana ; 
the  former  being  the  Mawerahiahar,  or  coi  T'iry  beyond  the  river,  of 
oriental  geography ;  while  Bactriiuw  con-esponds  with  Balk,  and  thus 
belongs  to  h'an  not  to  Touran.  ,From  the  second  son  of  Zingis  it  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Zi^;athai. 

Nephthalites.  By  the  Byzantine  historians  the  people  are  called 
Ephthalites,  or  rr,.-ruptly  Nc[)L?nilitcs,  a  name  dci  ivcd  from  the  Oxus  or 
Amu,  bv  t]-.e  Pei>iaiis  styled  Abtelah,  or  the  river  of  gold.  Those  Byzan- 
tine M  riLei-s,  who  aficct  to  imitate  classical  language,  call  tlie  Ephthalites 
White  Huns ;  as  with  them  all  the  eastern  liarbariuis  were  Scytlnans  or 
Huns:  whence  their  accounts  require  eonstuit  elucidation  from  tlie 
Chinese  and  other  oriental  memorials,  and  particularly  from  the  exact 
accotmt  of  tfie  nations  in  northern  A8ia>  which  has  been  given  by  PaHUy 
and  other  recent  travellci"s. 

ExTEMT  AKs  Boundaries.  Great  Bucharia  extends  more 
than  700  British  miles  in  length  from  north  to  aouthi  by  a  medial 
breadth,  if  Fergana  be  included,  of  about  350,  thus  ratiter  exceeding 
Cirt  at  Britain  in  size,  but  much  inferior  to  the  country  called  Little 
Buc  haria.  The  northcni  boundaiy  appeal's  to  Ise  \hc  mountains  of 
Ar^un;  but  Islcnicff  seems  to  resiriet  it  to  liic  river  .Syr  or  Sih(Mi| 
ascending,  liowever,  with  that  river  on  the  north-east,  where  it  borders 
with  Kharizm.  On  the  western  side  a  descit,  the  river  AmUf  and 
other  deserts,  divide  Bucharia  from  Kliarizm  and  Corasan ;  while  on 
the  south  and  east  the  mountains  ofCi.itu',  or  Parupumisus,tiie  Hindoo 
Jk,oh,  and  tlie  chaiti  of  Bclur,  are  jicrpeinal  barriers*. 

The  original  population  of  this  countiy  was  Scythian,  like  that  of 
Persia ;  and  the  natives  are  stiU  denominated  1^  the  same  Tataric  term 
of  Tadjiks;  which  th^  barbamus  victors  assigned  to  the  Persians. 

mouths  of  that  river  in  the  Caspian.  He  says  the  cea  of  Kharizm  is  400 
intles  in  circuit,  and  besides  the  Gihon  receives  the  Chaje,  that  is  the  river 

of  S!.a!>h  cr  the  hihon  ;  p.  ZC)5. 

•  The  northern  jiurt  of  this  chain  is  aho  r.araed  Terek  ;  and  W&hl  restricts 
the  nanti.  of  Bclitr  to  the  midfUt,  f  liile  he  calls  the  southern  part  which  joint 
\ht  llir.du  K'  hj  .Mak,  or  I)ivt<ir<in,  or  S tab  Mumend-*    JPulla^.    DeC.  RiMS* 

lit.       (aUs  this  tav  i^uciao  chsin^  ryiminj;  north  from  iodia. 
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Hr'^TORT.  The  histoiy  of  thh  cclrbialed  country  mi^lit  he 
traced  from  t!ie  earliest  pcriocis,  at  ihc  scut  and  source  of  tlie  most 
ftiicieiit  Pcfhiaii  monarchy^  tlie  king  being  engaged  in  rtiJcated  wars  w  ith 
those  of  Touraii»  or  the  Scydiians  on  thit  side  and  beyond  the  Itnaiis, 
tHrase  queen  Thomyris  is  said  to  have  slain  Cyrus  in  battle*.  But  this 
region  became  better  known,  after  the  progress  of  Alexander  as  fi\r  as 
Cojend  on  the  Sirr,  infcrt  cd  with  great  i)robabilily  to  be  \X\fi  Alexandria 
ulnmcj  and  the  furthest  limit  f>f  his  coun^t*  towaixls  the  nonb.  The 
history  of  the  CIix:tk  monaix-hy  in  BaciritUiUf  ajid  of  ilie  Grecian 
colonies  in  Hfaidoabait  ivay  be  traced  in  tlie  learned  work  of  Bayer. 
After  the  Mahometan  conquest  of  Persia  in  the  seventh  centu  A'f  the 
history  of  this  countn-  become;  sufticiently  (  kur,  and  the  histoiians  of 
Zin^is  and  Timur  throw  a  steady  lirxht,  which  is  continued  by  Abtil- 

Szi.  In  1494  Sultan  liabcr,  a  descendant  of  Timur,  was,  with  his 
ooguls  expelled  from  Great  Buchatia,  and  proceeding  into  Hindus- 
tan, diere  founded  the  Mogul  power.  The  Tatarian  victorsi  called 
U^ieks,  established  a  powerful  monarchy  in  Bufcharia;  and  successive 
ktians  held  the  sccptit-  fmm  1191  to  \  f>3H^  soon  after  which  period  this 
great  and  fertile  counii*y  appears  to  h.ave  Ixxn  divided  into  several 
(iumiuations,  uitder  numerous  Kaans.  In  i74i  the  city  of  Bokhara^  ' 
with  a  small  territory  around  it»  constituted  all  the  monarchy  of  one  of 
these  khansf.  Nadir  first  distmguished  himself  in  Coraaaot  in  combote 
with  the  Uzbeks.  The  province  of  Gaur,  as  alit^y  mentioned*  is 
Bubjcrt  to  the  kinf;;s  of  Canfidnr,  but  Bulk  and  Samarcand  appear  to 
remain  subject  to  ihtir  own  Ualiek  khans.  In  the  deficiency  ol'  n  cent 
accounts,  it  can  only  be  conjectui'cd  that  the  chief  jwwei-s  of  ilus 
country  are  the  khan  of  Balk  in  the  soUlh,  and  of  Sainarcand  in  the 
north. 

RF.i.rGro?:,  The  religion  of  the  Uzbeks  and  Buchanans  is  the 
Mnhomctan  of  the  Sunni  sect,  and  the  roverniDcut  of  the  khans 
despotic.  There  is  no  precise  evidence  of  the  state  ol  liie  population, 
which  consists  of  the  Tatars  and  of  the  Bucharians.  It  is  probable  that 
upon  an  emei^ncy  an  army  might  be  muttered  of  100^000 ;  but  though 
Nadir  reduce<l  Bdkhara  and  Khiva,  he  seems  to  have  respected  Balk 
and  Samarcand,  considerinr^  them  as  ultied  statejs,  vviiicli  furnislicd 
him  with  the  best  ti-oops  in  his  army:  and  I;c  even  rej^anlcd  liimseif  a^ 
a  l  atar,  not  as  a  Pcibian.  Theiti  is  no  .statement  ot  tlic  revenue  of 
these  fertile  provinces.  From  an  account  published  by  f  laoway  of  the 
rcTcnues  of  Nadir,  it  appears  that  Cci-asan  yielded  half  a  million 
sterling  annually,  being  equal  to  that  of  Krivan,  and  superior  to  any 
other  Persian  province.  It  is  pro!^  !;!e  that  the  revenue  of  Great 
Buchana,  is  at  lea*»t  equal  to  thai  of  Corasan.  Were  the  kiivt^s  of 
Candaharto  form  any  enterprise  against  our  possessions  in  liindosiun, 
an  alliance  with  the  khans  of  Bucliaria  might  \3r0vc  more  useful  than 
with  western  Persia. 

MAXKFn*;  AND  CrsTnM«;.  The  mannei-^  and  cui^toms  of  the 
Uzbei^  arc  similai*  to  those  of  the  other  Tatars:  but  thc7  arc  supposed 

*  The  Massujctx  were  at  diucrcr.t  pCv)^c,  in  the  pl&ins  on  ihe  aartH  of  the 
Caspian, 
f  iianw»y«  i.  242. 
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to  be  the  most  spirited  and  industrious  of  the«5e  bar?)arians.  Tliough 
many  reside  in  tents  in  the  summer,  yet  in  winter  they  inlial/it  the 
towii:^  and  villages.  They  are  however)  aJiUcleci  to  make  ^uddea 
initNids  into  the  Persian  |wovinces.  Thoie  of  Balk  are  the  mo^civiU 
1/  !.  an  1  can  y  on  a  considerable  trade  with  PertUt  and  Hindoitan* 
Ti\-  niitive  Buchanans,  or  Tadjiks,  arc  comparatively  fair:  and  cor- 
respond, \n  el''<^uice  of  form  and  features,  with  those  of  Little  Bu« 
chaiia,  whom  ihcy  also  resemble  in  the  mode  of  dress*.  The  Bucha- 
Ti«n%  as  before  mentioned,  never  bear  arms.  The  Uzbeks,  on  tho 
contnuy,  are  no  strangers  to  the  use  of  the  musket;  and  it  is  said^ 
that  even  their  women,  who  surpass  those  of  the  other  Tatars  in  beauty, 
are  net  averse  to  warfare,  I)ul  will  sometimes  attend  their  husbands  to 
the  field.  The  hn:^u  i'j:<--  is  Za;.;alaaian,  tliat  is  Turkish  or  T«rI;o- 
manic ;  but  that  of  tiie  iiuchariaus,  a  curious  topic,  has  never  bwcn 
investigated,  though  it  be  probably  Pernan,  like  their  jihysiognomy, 
but  intermhigled  with  Turkisli,  Mongolian,  and  even  Hindoo  terroa* 
The  hteraturc  of  Great  Uucharia  would  furnish  an  ample  theme, 
Samarcand  havini^  been  a  celebrated  school  of  oriental  science,  culli- 
ViUcd  even  by  monarchs,  as  Ulug  Ueg  and  others:  it  was  still,  in  the 
•  beginning  of  heat  century,  the  most  celebrated  of  JVIahometan  univer> 
aitiesf. 

Proviitcbs.  The  ^lUes  in  Great  Bucharia  genei^Iy  give 
name  to  the  provinces,  or  receive  their  appellations  from  tliem.  In 
the  noi'lh,  tlie  province  of  l  eru^ana  appears,  from  t!ie  map  of  IslenieflT, 
to  be  subject  to  tlie  ivirguses  of  the  (jrcater  Hord:  and  of  Andcgan, 
its  capital,  there  is  no  recent  account.  The  other  chief  provinces  are 
jthe  western  partof  Shash,  and  a  district  called  by  D*AnvUle,  Osrushna» 
from  a  town  of  the  same  t>ame|.  The  most  fertile  and  celebrated  pro- 
vince is  that  of  Sogd,  so  called  from  the  river  which  perviidcs  it. 
Next  are  Vash,  Kotlan,  and  Kilan.  Belur  is  tiie  j^enerdl  name  for  the 
Alpine  region  which  divides  this  country  from  Little  Bucharia;  and  it 
seems  verjr  dubious  if  there  be  any  town  of  that  lutme,  though  Strali- 
lenberg  have  faitiodutxd  it  into  his  nv:,).  Tokarestan  and  Gaur  are  the 
most  southern  province?.  Marco  IVjIo  mentions  some  others,  which 
would  recjuirt  a  six^eial  disscrtarion  to  ascerlLiin  ;  and  perhajv,  the  lx;st 
mode  of  illustrating  that  author  would  be,  without  any  alicatiou  to  hi* 
progress  or  arrangemcnty  first  to  specify  those  pacts  of  his  chorogra- 
phy  which  are  certain,  and  then  proceed  to  discuss  the  other  provinces 
and  cities ;  for  either  the  copies  are  sometimes  coriiipt,  or  his  memory 
has  deceived  him  in  the  positions)  as  he  happened  to  visit  them  on  lus 
route  or  his  returuU* 

*  Sec  the  prints  in  Astlcy,  iv.  483»  Sttd  the  Feffsis  of  Elzevir. 

t  Bcnlink  on  Abulga/.i,  j).  '^.7.K 

\  The  Sctrushieh  cf  Ebn  ilu,ukal,  p.  261,  if  the  name  be  right. 

)j  lib  BaLicia  is  doubtless  tlie  soutliem  part  of  Balk,  from  the  meentftins 
of  Uclar  to  the  river  Morj^ab,  the  region  which,  as  he  mentiors  prfjduce* 
Balay  rubies.  The  chief  city  is  now  B^dakshau.  See  Otter, a.nd  As  Kes.  v. 
43.  But  Baschia,  if  Vash,  is  to  the  norths  and  Cbestmur,  oodowbtedly, 
Cashmir,  ir.nsi  be  computed  from  Balacia.  not  Bascia.  Vochar.i  was  four 
day's  journey  uor:h-east  from  Halacia,  or  about  100  miles  towards  the  moun- 
tains of  Selur,  and  -U  perha]>s  Kottan.  Chasga.r  is  clearly  Cashgar,  after 
passio^  the  Bel  v  Alps.  The  chapter  concemtog  Ssmaieand  dunld  he  pIsccU 
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Cities.       The  chief  city  of  Great  Bucharia  is  Samarcandt  on 

the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Sn-d,  whicli  at  the  distance  of  above  a 
hundred  miles,  after  washint;  liie  walls  of  Bokluira,  passes  Lhrout:;h  a 
considerable  l^e  and  is  KUi>poH!»d  to  join  the  Oxus  or  Anm.  Miiion 
hu  ined  a  poetk  licence  when  he  says 

Ffom  SanuucbsnA  by  Oznt*  Tcmir's  throne." 

Of  this  celebrated  capital  there  is  no  recent  account,  but  it  seems  greatly 
to  have  declined  since  the  lime  of  Timur,  the  festivities  of  wljosc  court, 
at  his  palace  here,  and  viUas'in  the  vicinity,  have  been  so  well  described 
by  Im  Persian  historian.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
Bentink  s:  ys  t!nit  Samarcand  Mas  fortified  with  ramparts  of  tinf,  the 
houses  being  mostly  of  hardened  clay,  thonr^h  some  were  of  stone,  from 
quanics  in  the  iiei^hbourliood.  The  kuun  of  Great  Bucharia  com- 
monly encamped  in  tlie  adjacent  meadows,  the  cssde  being  almost 
vuinons.  The  excellence  of  the  paper  made  of  silk  recommended  it  Coall 
the  countries  of  the  easti  and  it  is  supposed  that  w  e  derive  this  inven- 
tion from  Samarcand*.  The  rich  vale  of  Sodp;  produced  siicli  abun- 
dance of  exquisite  grai)es,  melons,  pears,  and  apples,  tliat  they  were 
sent  to  Persia  and  even  to  Hindostan. 

BoKBAaA.  Bokfaafa,  on  tbe  same  river,  has  repeatedly  contested 
the  metropolitan  dignity  with  Samarcand.  'SVhen  visited  by  the  English 
agents  in  1741,  it  was  a  larp;r  and  populous  city,  subject  to  its  khan; 
stau<!iiir';  on  a  risnv;  f;<-ound,  with  a  slender  wall  of  earth:  the  liouses 
of  ciay,  but  the  lumierous  mosks  of  brickf.  The  citizens  manufac- 
tured soap  and  calico ;  and  the  chief  products  were  cotton^  rice,  cattle. . 
From  the  Kalmuksthey  received  rhubar!)  and  musk;  and  from  Badak- 
shan,  the  capital  of  a  country  so  called,  they  i]scd  to  receive  lapis 
lazuli,  and  other  precious  stones;  that  city  being  comj^uted  at  sixteen 
day's  journey  from  iiokliara.  There  was  gold  and  copper  coin:  and 
after  Nadir  took  tliis  city,  tlie  Persian  and  Indian  silver  became 
common.  The  inhabitants  were  civilized,  but  pcffidious.  In  the  tenth 
century  it  was  disiinr^uishcd  by  the  maim&cture  of  fine  linen ;  and 
Ehn  Huukal  adds  that  there  was  in  the  vicinity  a  mountain  called 
Zarcah,  which  'passed  between  S::Tn;'.reand  and  Kcsh,  and  tiience  by 
Uic  border  of  i  "iU  |^auu  to  Uie  eonmici  gi  Ciiccni  meaning  the  Ak  TaUf 
or  white  mountain. 

Balk.  Balk  is  a  distSngnished  city  on  the  fiver  Debasb,  which 
fiows  into  the  Amu  from  the  southern  mountains  of  Gaur  or  Paropa* 

afrcr  Dascia.  Karchati  seems  Yarcar.J,  or  «iomc  other  titjr  on  the  west  of 
Koten  (Cot»m).    Peimm-  Peyn,  aod  Ci»itmm,  may,  if  a  former  con jectiue 

be  allowed,  bs  Payan  and  Shachcou  in  the  jfsujstic  niajis.  His  tnw  n  <^rLj>p 
stands  immetiiateiy  on  the  west  of  the  great  desert  five  days  i/a£j^v.(uii,  or  to 
rhcwett  of  Cbnnm.  Here  all  is  enn fusion  except  Cara  I,opbe  implied, 
'i'he  dc-.ert  u  ;ib  of  thirty  vi-iyi.  Such,  u  si  cr-.s  «o  he  Sou  i  h^oii,  th-.'  first 
town  tn  China.  Dr.  Forsrr,  in  h'ls  voyages  to  the  north,  &eems  often  erroneous 
but  his  ideas  will  bi?  found  useful  by  any  fature  investigator. 

•  This  manufacture  is  saidto  have  been  known  A.  1).  650.  Ousclc 's  Kim 
Haukal.  p  30(j.  'rh<>  «ame  work  tA^y  be  contuUed  fur  the  sute  of  thu  great 
cit/  in  the  tenth  centurf. 

t  Uanway,  L  S4J« 
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mim^probobtf  ,  « in  the  beg^iiiDing  of  the  last  Qentaiy«  stiU  subfect  t^ 
its  parte ultir khan  of  the  Uzbeks;  being  then  die  most  coiindenfale of 

all  their  rities,  largx?  and  populous,  with  hDUscs  of  brick  or  stone ; 
while  the  cusile  or  palace  consistt-d  alniost  cntir -h-  of  marole  from  the 
licighboui  ii)^  mountains.  'I  his  bcauill'ul  ciiy  \va:>  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion to  the  neighbouring  powers  of  Persia  and  Hindostan;  but  was 
secure,  not  only  from  their  mutual  jealousy,  but  from  the  difficult 
access  through  hii;h  mountains  on  one  side,  and  deserts  on  the  other. 
The  people  wcix;  tlic  most  civilized  of  all  the  Tatars,  and  l>catitiful 
silks  were  pivpared  {ix)m  the  product  of  the  couiitn-,  wliic  h  bceins 
to  have  included  the  whole  of  Great  Bucharia  to  the  souiii  of  the  Amu^ 
which  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  also  called  the  Harrat.  It  U  the 
chief  seat  of  the  trade  between  UucIku  I  i  unci  Illn  'osLui. 

OTiitnCi  riKs,  Zouf,  which  is  also  called  Gaur,  from  the 
province  of  whicii  it  is  thj  capital,  is  said  to  be  now  subject  to  the 
kingdom  of  Candahari  and  Uamian,  in  tlic  same  pixjvince,  must  have 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  latter  city  was  remarkable  for  numerous 
images,  and  other  monuments,  cainrcd  in  the  adjacent  mountains. 
J^ndei-ab  is  the  chief  city  of  Tokarcstan*;  ne;^r  a  pass  through  tlie 
mountains  of  riindoo  Koh,  strictly  j^uarded  by  the  khan  ol  Balk.  In 
the  nt.i|^hl>o'.Tiiof>f!  rf  t'^K  ri*v  'vriT  ri'-h  quarri-.-s  of  i.ipis  Inzuli,  a 
substance  wiiii  \^iiich  Great  iiucaaita  seems  chicii)  lu  liavc  supplied 
tlie  ancient  and  modem  world.  * 

Badakshax.  Not  far  to  the  north  stands  Badaks^ian,  on  the 
river  Aium  or  Ilarrat.  In  liie  lait  century  this  city  l^elongcd  to  llic 
khan  of  Great  Burliarin,  or  raUn.T  of  Samarcand  ;  and  bein^;  scciiulcd 
in  a  branch  of  the  Beiur.Mps,  was  used  as  astJite  prison  for  rivals  or 
insurgents.  liaduSvshun  was  sm;dl,  but  well  built  and  populous;  and 
its  inhal>itants  verc  enriclicil  by  the  gold,  silver,  aud  rubies  fitund  in 
tlie  neigi  1  lour  hood  ;  the  grains  of  gold  and  silver  aliounduig  in  the 
fonenis  which  dc  (  er  'l  li-om  the  moinitains,  when  the  snow  melts  in 
the  be^innin;^  cf  sinumer+.  Several  caravans  from  Lii'.Ic  Bucharia 
and  China  p.is:*  by  tins  city,  bt^c  otlicrs  prefer  the  i-oute  by  Little  Tibet, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountsuns|«'  Ebn  Haukal  mentions  that 
tiierc  were  not  only  mines  of  t^ibics  and  lazulite  near  BadaksJian,  but 
'  thnt  their  was  abundance  of  nnisk. 

VvOtlan  or  Ivhotian  is  tlie  capital  ofa  provjnc*  «;o  called,  but  otherwise 
5r  ;  ins  li't!e  lorable.  Ternied,  situated  on  tlic  Amu,  h  scarcely 
known  in  uuniern  accounts:  and  in  j^cucral  the  noilhera  cities  seem 
greatly  to  have  declined  under  tlic  domination  of  tlic  Uzbeks. 

Manufactures.  The  chief  manufactures  have  been  already 
me-ntioned  In  the  account  of  the  cities.  Besides  llie  caravans  to  Persia, 
Hindostan,  aiul  (!hina,  some  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Russians,  t!ie 
Burhjri.m  nicrcliants  not  only  fnmishini;  their  own  pitKiuets,  but  others 
fixjui  Uie  eastern  countries  to  wh.ieh  they  trade. 

*  In  Ehn  HattlcAl's  time  h  "was  Taikan,  the  Taicsn  of  Polo,  p.  224. 

♦  Ren:iitlc  on  AHxil;:^?!,  p.  ■5.'5. 

I  Sic  the  i  -iiriicv  :)f  G  xr,  A«i'lcy,  iv.  644.  ,  To  pa^»  to  Little  Burluaria 
is  thirty -rl»r<"c  (Ja;  s  jonrnoy  to  ihc  tior.h,  perhaps  about  the  latituilc  of  Aude* 
gand  9T  Kojcnd ;  but  the  province  of  SarcItU  is  a  detid«fatun  in  feography.  . 
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Climatk.  The  climate  in  general  appears  to  be  excellent, 
the  heat  even  of  the  southern  provinces  being  tempered  by  the  high 
mountains  cappe<l  with  i>erpctual  snow  ;  and  though  situated  in  the  pa- 
rallel of  Spain,  Greece,  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  proximity  of  the  Si- 
berian deserts,  and  the  lofty  alps,  render  the  siimmer  more  temperate. 
The  face  of  the  country  presents  a  great  variety  ;  but  though  there  are 
numerous  rivers,  hills,  and  mountains,  there  seems  to  be  a  deficiency 
of  wood.*  Near  the  rivers  the  soil  is  very  productive,  so  that  the  grass 
sometimes  exceeds  the  height  of  a  man  ;  and  in  some  parts  considera- 
ble industry  is  shewn  in  the  cultivation  of  rice  aiul  otlier  grain.  In  any 
other  liunds  but  those  of  the  Tatars,  tliis  country  might  rival  any  Eu- 
ropean region. 

Rivers.  The  chief  rivers  of  Independent  Talary  are  the  Amu 
and  the  Sirr.  The  fonner  is  the  ancient  Oxus,  and  near  its  source  is 
called  the  Marrat :  oriental  geographers  also  term  it  the  Ciihoon,  as 
they  call  the  Sirr  the  Sihoon  ;  but  as  tlie  proximity  of  the  api^ellations 
must  frequently  occasion  confusion  and  mistakes,  they  had  better  be 
dismissed  from  geography,  being  probably  extraneous  and  Arabic, 
while  the  native  words  are  the  Harrat  or  Amu,  and  the  Sirr,  Siit,  or 
river  of  Shash. 

Amu.  Oxus.  The  Amu  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Belnr, 
more  than  200  Biitish  miles  north-east  from  Badakshan,  according  to 
the  map  of  IslenieflT;  and  before  it  reach  that  city  has  already  received 
the  Ortong  from  the  east.  From  Badakshan  it  passes  west  to  Termed, 
after  receiving  numerous  streams  from  the  Ak  Tau  on  the  iK>rth 
(among  which  the  most  considei-abic  is  the  Vash,)  and  from  the  Hinr 
doo  Koh  on  the  south.  After  Ixjing  joined  from  the  same  quarter  by 
the  Dehash,  or  river  of  Balk,  with  collected  streams  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Gaur,  the  Amu  follows  a  north-west  direction,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  of  Aral,  which  appeai-s,  as  before  mentioned,  to  have  lieen  in 
all  ages  its  chief  receptacle,  though  a  branch  formerly  passed  by  Ur- 
ghenz  towards  the  Caspian,  and  another  seems  to  have  been  detached 
near  Hazarasp;  nay,  in  a  country  full  of  deserts,  and  only  partially  vi- 
sited, even  the  moiith  of  the  Ochus  or  Tedjen  has  by  some  been  con- 
founded with  the  Amu.  The  whole  course  "of  tliis  noble  river  surpasses 
that  of  the  Figris,  being  probably  not  less  than  900  British  miles.  It 
abounds  with  lish  of  various  sorts. 

-  Besides  the  numewus  tributary  streams  already  mentioned,  three 
remarkable  rivers  join  the  Amu  ;  the  Sogd  or  river  of  Saraarcaml,  al- 
ready mentioned  ;  the  Morgiib,  which,  however,  acconling  to  some, 
is  lost  in  a  l*kc  without  any  outlet  to  the  Anm  ;  and  at  its  estuar}-  the 
Kizil  Daria,  or  Red  River,  tl»e  longest  and  most  considei-able  stream, 
tod  of  which  a  branch  seems  to  How  apart  into  the  Aral. 

SiRR.  Iaxartes.  The  Sirr,  or  river  of  Shash,  also  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Belur,  and  falls  into  the  eastern  side  of  the  sea  of 
Aral,  after  a  coui-se  of  alx)ut  550  "British  miles.  Ebn  Haukal,  who 
gives  a  curious  account  of  these  regions  in  the  tenth  century,  calls  this 

•  It  is  probable  there  may  be  larj^e  forests  on  the  western  side  of  the  Be 
-iur,  as  Bcntink,  p  2o6,  ^uyti  ihat  timber  abounJl«. 
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Hver  tlie  Chwe.  Aoeoidm^toIdeM'UieluitlMfloiiiccoftlw^ 

is  the  1  Iver  >f«iD»  which  rises  to  the  south  of  the  lake  Tuzkul  ii>  Uift 
chain  of  Alak,  ne;ir  ils  junction  with  the  Belur  alps ;  and  by  the  ac- 
count of  Pallas  the  source  is  near  that  of  the  river  Tolas.  Tlie  NWui 
itself  consists  of  numerous  streams  collected  from  Uie  ndges  of  Aleyifi 
and  Argnn,  bendiDg  to  the  south*  whik  tlie  other  fiveii  in  thb  qmi^ 
ter  flow  in  a  north  direction ;  but  the  Sirrt  peculiarly  so  ctthA  iB  tlMi 
map  of  Islentcff,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Terek  Daban,  or  northern 
part  of  the  Ik  lnr  chain,  whci*e  it  joins  tliat  of  Alak.  After  passing 
Andcj^n  and  Cojeud,  tlie  Sirr  or  laxartes  runs  north-west  by  Tash- 
kund  and  l^uncat)  wbei^  it  is  joined  by  a  consuderalile  river  from  the 
c«flt.  At  Otrar  it  receiTes  the  river  Tarast  which  by  tomp  is  supposed 
tobe  the  same  with  the  Tafa»  above  mcntiQiied ;  but  by.  others  a  far 
more  inrnnsiderable  stream.  The  remaining  course  of  the  Sirr  is 
cliiefly  through  the  desert  of  Rurzuk  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  be  joined 
by  the  Sarasu,  a  large  river  from  the  north,  so  imperfect  ia  the  geo* 
g^phy  of  these  reg;ions,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  theRusMiiib 
or  some  eiiteFpriztogr  trtveOenH  do  not  investigate. 

In  the  eoiBitry  possessed  by  the  Three  Honds  of  Kirguses  are  also 
other  consifkTable  streams,  a??  the  Dzui,  which  rises  on  the  nc«th  of 
the  lake  Tvizkul ;  and  the  Irj^jhizand  Turgai,  which  tiow  into  a  lake  on 
the  north  of  tlie  Aral «  not  to  mention  the  Issiro,  pervading  tlie  stejq^ 
•f  the  same  name.  Severs]  of  these  lakeaand  riversi.now  obacHffe^  sm 
oematkable  in  the  hiatoiy  of  Zingis  and  his  successors,  when  ditvcting 
their  conquests  to  the  north  oi  the  CoapiaB,  Ihey  subdued  the  greattr 
part  of  Kuixjpeaii  Russia. 

Lakks.  The  most  considerable  lake  is  the  sea  of  Arai,  or  of 
eagles,  already  meatioiied  in  the  general  view  of  Asim  If  tlija  laka 
Aver  joined  the  Gaspuoi  it  waa  proliably  only  by  a  slrsit»  as  between 
them  are  plains  of  great  elevation,  and  according  to  some  even  moun- 
tains ;  but  there  may  have  Ixien  a  strait  in  the  diitction  of  a  salt  lake  to 
the  north-east  of  port  Iscander.  To  infer  lliat  the  laxartes  once  passed 
in  this  direction  seems  an  idle  theory ;  for  as  it  appears  from  Pallas  that 
the  Caspian  was  andemly  fiir  more  extensive,  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  Aral  should  have  formed  part  of  the  Caspian,  than  that  it  should  be 
a  lake  of  recent  formation.  It  is  sufficiently  clear*  from  other  rin  uin» 
stances,  that  the  Cireeks  and  Romans  knew  nothing  with  precision 
concerning  the  eablera  siiores  of  the  Caspian,  and  Pliny  has  uckiiuw- 
ledged  the  defect :  and  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  seooodie  modem  know 
ledge  with  ancient  ignona:rc. 

Bai.casii.  The  lake  Tengis,  Balcash,  or  Palkati,  is  near  140 
British  miles  in  length,  by  half  that  brearftli,  being  the  lai*gest  lake  in 
Asia,  after  the  seas  of  Aral  and  Baikul ;  but  titis,  with  two  otlicr  very 
eoo^dembie  lakes  to  the  east,  properly  belong  to  tl)e  Kalmuks  subject 
to  China.  The  lakes  in  the  country  of  the  Kifgiuesare  of  less  moment 
In  ti.e  southern  legions  of  Great  Buchariadie  river  Sogd  springs  from 
the  hike  of  Tharan,  ?*Jid  according  to  some  is  lost  in  that  of  Raragol. 
A  lake  at  the  foot  ot  the  Btlur  is  represented  by  some  as  the  ^om  rr  of 
the  Ortong  which  flows  into  the  .\mu.  The  Morgab  aiid  1  cUjeii,  ri- 
vets of  Consan,  are,  acoordiiig  to  aome»  hwt.  m  hdws.  When  tni- 
Tdkrs  explore  the  Aiountaaious  region  between  Great  and  little  Bu- 
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cteriS)  it  li  ycfcdbk  tbat  mmy  ImkMnxf  he  dwoorerDd,  m  not  mm^ 

and  in  alpine  countries. 

MouMTAms.  The  principal  i-anp^c  of  mountains  is  tlm  of  Ik'- 
lur^  which)  ftccording  to  aii  accouuls,  is  a  great  alpine  ciiuin,  coveted 
with  perpetiMd  mow**  It  is  to  bt  hoped  tSift  liv  e^e  of  science  will 
soon  explore  its  receiMa,  wUcb,  as  mne  faave  fl0e«»  viil  prove  very  pro* 
doctive  in  objects  of  natural  history.  The  chief  branches  proceed  to- 
wards the  west,  for  on  the  canl  is  the  hi'.-:!!  rtMitral  plain  of  Asin,  full 
of  deserts,  as  if  imturc  had  here  peilrwnud  her  earliest  o]ji  rat\onS| 
whtn  this  iifit  and  greatest  continent  emerged  ivom  the  pnuitvai  wa- 
tcnn  nl  in  gnateit  height  Ind  afterwwds  dnmu  its  ferdlitjr  into  the 
ptakn  of  GhiMi  and  Hindostan.  Of  this  cstenslve  tsble-lond  the  Be- 
hirmay  be  rcgaiticd  as  the  western  buttress,  continued  by  the  moun- 
tain- ot  Jimlxd  and  Kisik  Ta::^  lo  the  Altaian  chain,  wiiich  forms  the 
northern  buttrciis  on  the  south  of  tiie  sea  of  iiuikal.  On  the  east  tliis 
^4sio  ^dually  declines-  from  the  sourees  of  the  Onon  Mid  Kerion, 
and  the  south  limit  of  the  desert  of  SShamor  iHule  the  numerous  alps 
of  llb^  to  wliich  ooontry  there  is  «  gradual  ascent  from  China)  from 
the  wmthem  and  exrrf«?t*nt  buttress.  Kxcrpt  in  some  few  places,  shel- 
tered ivum  the  nortii  and  east,  this  extensive  elevation  is  exposed  to 
exUieme  coid,  the  reverse  of  the  deserts  of  Africa.  It  ia  intensccted 
uMi  gMsft  raofi^cs  of  mfluntsiBS)  whose  height  must  be  enoimous  su* 
pei-added  to  that  of  the  bases ;  the  wuslem  psits  in  particular,  between 
Siberia  and  Tibet,  abound  with  ime^^ulur  ridges  of  naked  rocks,  pre* 
ssotincr  as  it  were  the  ruins  of  mountains. 

Othkh  Mountains.  The  cliain  of  Bclur,  the  ancient  Iu).i- 
US)  proceeds  neaily  north  and  soutli,  and  is  cwitiuucd  by  the  moun- 
tabs  of  Akk  'or  Alak.  Ook  on  the  north  of  Uttie  Jliicharia^t  whioh 
join  tfie  gfeat  Bogdo,  the  highest  mountain  in  central  Asia,  according^ 
to  the  reports  of  the  Mont^uls  and  Tatars.  On  the  ^oiith  the  Bclur 
seems  more  indmatcly  connected  with  the  HiiKloo  Koh  than  witli  the 
northern  ridges  of  Tibet.  The  Hindoo  Koh,  and  mountains  of  Gaur 
nmrtnotbelbiigotian  anionf  those  of  Great  Bucharia»bdng^  seeming- 
ly an  esKtension  of  the  cham  of  Belurt  without  any  inCemiption)  exceptt 
a  nanow  pass  to  the  south  of  Anderab.  The  mountains  of  Argjun  or 
Argtin  seem  to  form  one  chain  with  the  Kara  Tau,  tliougli  brokeny 
as  nut  unusual,  bv  the  transition  of  a  river;  and  like  tii«;  Ak  'I'au,  in 
the  south  uppcar  a  braiicii  dctuciicd  hum  tiic  Bclur.    In  tlie  country  uf 

*  Tlie  MasTssof  Gtneral  Stralenberg's  map  is  %  chain  running  parallel 

to  the  Bclur,  (^so,  as  h«  s*ys,  calkd  Balut)  on  the  cust.  But  that  m-.tp, 
ttiough  surpri^iag  for  the  time,  swamis  with  errors;  and  even  hero  lie 
that  this  part  of  the  Mo*  Tag  is  the  same  with  Paropamisus.  wIin  h  is  well 
•known  to  be  the  mi^untains  of  Gaur,  running  east  un'i  wes'..  His  cilicr  Mas 
Tag  is  therefore  right,  as  appears  from  the  maiis  of  VVahl  and  WtMueil,  be- 
ing in  fiftct  the  Tkt)iric  name  for  the  northern  ridge  of  Tibet. 

t  The  AI:ik  Oola  is  the  Ula  Gola  of  Strahlcnberg,  which  he  confounds  wiih 
the  Ungan  Da|;a  i  and  his  Musart  is  part  of  the  Aiak  of  liUetiieli.  VVahl  and 
others  have  uken  many  names  at  rancfom  from  his  map.  which  is  valuable,  as 
It  gave  UA  the  fsrsf  idea  f)f  ceri-r?.!  A'^ia  ;  :rr.d  a  conipuri'^'iu  between  it  and  'uc 
modern  n\%\>%  mi^ht  atford  matter  for  an  interesting  geographical  coirfnon- 
tary.  .SanKoi.  and  other  names  in  Litde  Bncharia,  havn  been  xatber  cadilf 
adopted  irom  Strahlenbefg  into  ovr  Englisii  maps. 
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the  Kirguses  the  Kisik  Tag  is  prol>ably  an  expiring  braDck  of  the 
great  Altaiun  chain,  like  tlie  lUieli  Tau^  in  the  north.  To  the  south 
of  the  desert  range  called  AigKlym  ZaiiU)  u  aoiiiaiy  mounlaui)  liic  Ulu 
Tan,  is  ddioeatcd  by  Islenieff,  probably  that  meDtionedbf  VtiSkMt 
Mi^ularhill,  m  the  midst  of  the  Tutarian  deseiH,  like  dnt  ol  the  lift- 
tle  Bogdo  in  the  stepp  in  the  cast  of  the  Volga.* 

Neither  the  l-otrnn'  nor  zoology  of  this  country  have  been  explored 
by  any  iuteiiigcnt  nauuaHst.  We  have  seen  that  Uie  alpine  regions 
present  many  of  Ute  aninuds  of  TU)et. 

Mtxsit ALOGY.  The  mmerakgy  is  not  lo  dbtautt  thon^  the 
Monguls  and  Ta^rs,  who  may  be  said  to  lvd\Q  poaaeMtd  ihis  counttjr 
for  a  thousaiwl  v?  ar>,  have  not  industry  tor  the  proper  purstiit  of  me- 
tahii'gy-  The  alpine  hei?^hts  m  the  south-<*a«,t  roiuaiii  silver, 
and  a  peculiar  production,  the  ixUay,  or  pale  rosif -coloured  ruby  ;  not 
to  menttoo  lazDlitC)  or  h^yialmU*  In  the  tenth  oentnry,  befen  the 
tive  induatry  had  expired  muier  kng  oppmamit  Fergana  produced  aal 
an^montac*  vitriol*  iron,  copper,!  gold,  and  turkoiaes :  and  quicksilver 
IS  added,  a  nre  and  valuable  product.  In  the  mountain  of  Zarka 
tht  IV  were  spring^i  of  naphtha  and  Intuuien,  and  "  a  stone  that  takes 
fire  aiul  buruii,"  which  must  imply  coal.  In  the  country  of  Seirush- 
tebf  D^AnviUe'a  Oamahna,  there  waaa  caTeiBi  whence  a  rapour  traaei 
which  in  the  night  seemed  fieiy*  and  from  which  aal  ammoniac  wan 
procured.  On  digji;in^  tJie  ground  a  similar  vapour  would  arise,  as 
we  uit:  told,  ot  tlic  fires  near  Baku.  In  the  mountains  of  Ailak  or 
llak,  the  most  Doithern  province  around  Otnu*,  there  were  mines  of  ' 
gold  and  aihrrr.  This  venenibk  &ther  of  Arabian  geography  haa  com* 
pensttted  ibr  the  penury  of  hia  informatwi  respecting  nrtunl  hiaiprj^ 
})f  an  animated  diarader  of  tliis  country  and  its  people*  which  maybe 
here  introduced,  as  a  relief  from  the  dr5'ness  of  some  of  the  details,  un- 
avoidable in  describing  a  country  highly  <  ek'!)rdted,  bnt  ir,c  Laotn^phy 
of  whicii  unuctounLably  remains  tlic  nioai  deictuve  oi  auy  ui  Ai^ia, 
with  the  single  exception  of  intefior  Arabia* 

CuARACTKB.  ^  Such  are  the  g«neioiaty  aod  liberality  of Jthe 
inhabitants,  that  no  one  turns  aside  fi-om  the  rites  of  hospitality ;  so 
that  a  person  contemplating  them  in  this  light,  would  imagine  that  all 
the families  of  the  land  were  out  vne  hcwe.  When  a  traveller  arrives 
there  every  person  endeavours  to  attract  Iiim  to  liimself,  that  he  may 
have  opportunities  of  perfonning  kind  offices  for  th&  stranger :  and 
the  best  pixxif  of  their  hoaintablc  and  gaieroua  disposition  is,  tliat  every 
pe:vs:mt,  though  po*;<?oss!!ig  but  a  bare  stifTi*  ieiicy,  allots  a  portion  of 
his  cottage  for  the  ru  L  ption  of  a  guest.  Ou  liie  arrival  of  a  stranger 
they  contend  one  with  uuothcr  for  tlie  pleasure  of  taking  iun»  lo  their 
home,  and  entertdning  him.  Thusi  in  acts  of  hospitality,  they  ex» 
pcnd  their  incomes.  This  author  of  the  work  aaySf  '  I  happened  once 
to  be  in  Soi;^],  and  tlieix- 1  saw  a  certain  palace,  or  great  building,  the 
doors  of  which  were  kstened  back  with  nails  against  the  wails,  ia&ked 

*  From  this  moimtaiii  Timur  beheld  the  vast  stepps,  waving  like  »  sea  of 

grass*     Cl.LrLfccidin,  u.  81.  edit.  1T22. 

t  £bn  liaukal.  He  adds,  p.  272,  Lead  ;  and  says  that  the  chiet  mines  of 
Fergana  weiv  in  the  monntains  of  Ashebreh,  perhaps  the  Chechalith  of  Got/, 
two  days  from  the  province  of  Sarchil. 
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llie  tgwoiirftM^aadthey  iaiwiiitdmethrtkwaa  anlw^ 
and  more  Anot  those  doors  had  been  shut,  all  that  lime  they  had  con- 
tinued open  day  and  nip;ht,  strant};crs  niif^ht  arrive  there  at  the  most 
unseasonable  hours,  or  in  any  numbers,  tor  the  master  of  tin*  honse 
had  provided  e\'ery  thing  necessary  both  for  the  men  and  lor  liieir 
beasts  i  and  he  appeared  with  a  delighted  and  joyful  countenance  when 
the  gyisMft  tnrled  awMle.  Never  have  I  heanl  of  auch  thiii|^  m  anf 
other  coantty.  The  rich  and  great  lonls  of  most  other  places  expend 
their  trcasiirf_'r5  on  partirnlar  farfm rites,  m  the  indulgence  of  r^nns  ap- 
petites, and  sensual  gratificalijns.  The  people  of  Maw  raluahr  em- 
ploy themselves  in  a  useful  and  rationul  manner:  ti)cy  lay  out  tlieir 
money  hi  eracthig  carwiamms,  or  inns,  buUdiog  bridges,  and  such 
WMha.  Von  caaMt  ace  any  towii)  or  atage,  or  even  desert,  m  Ma- 
werabiahr,  without  a  convenient  inn  or  stageiJxKise,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  with  every  thing  necessary.  I  have  heard  that 
tiicit;  are  above  two  thousand  rcbats,  or  inns,  in  M^^vtra!nah^,  where 
as  many  pt:i*!>ous  as  may  atiive  shall  hnd  sufficient  ibrage  for  their 
benla,  and  meat  far  ihemadvea/ 

The  author  of  the  book  further  says,  *  I  have  heard  from  a  res- 
pectable person  wlio  wns  with  Nasser  Ahmed,  in  the  war  of  Samar- 
cand,  that  of  all  his  miniense  aniiy  tlie  th  eater  puit  were  men  ot  Ma- 
weralnalir  ;  and  i  have  heard  that  Motascm  wrote  a  letter  to  Abdalfah 
ben  Taher.  The  answer  of  Ahdallah  was,  t}\9i  m  Maweralnahr  there 
are  three  hundred  thousand  Kulabs:  each  Kidab  funushcs  one  hone- 
man  and  one  foot-soldier;  and  the  absence  of  tliese  men,  when  they 
j^n  fjrth,  is  not  felt,  or  is  not  perceptible  in  the  conntiy.  I  ha^e  heard 
tiiat  tlu'  inhabitants  of  Chaje  and  I'eixhaneh  are  so  nunien^us,  and  £sO 
well  discipUnnd,  and  iuniished  with  implenienis  of  war,  Uiut  lliey  arc 
not  to  be  equalled  in  any  region  of  Uam.  And  among  the  lower 
classes  there  are  farnK'rs  who  possess  finom  one  hundredto  five  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle.  Notwithstanding;  all  this,  there  arc  not  any  peo* 
pie  more  obedient  to  their  kings  ;  and  at  all  times  the  Turk  soldiers 
had  the  precedence  of  every  other  race,  and  the  Khali fs  always  chose 
them  on  account  of  their  excellent  sen  iccs,  their  obedient  dii>posit*on, 
their  bravery,  and  their  fidelity/  ' 

**  Mawerabiahr  has  produced  so  many  great  princes  and  genanJsy 
that  no  rcp;iqn  can  surpass  it.  The  bravery  of  its  inhabitants  cannot 
be  exceeded  '\A  any  quarter  of  the  Mussulman  world.  Their  numbers 
and  tlicir  discipline  give  them  an  advantage  over  other  nations,  which> 
if  an  army  be  defeated,  or  a  body  of  troops  lost  at  sea,  cannot  fnmnh 
another  army  fora  oonsidemble  time ;  bat  m  all  Maweralnahr)  should 
auch  accidents  happen,  one  tiibeia  ready  to  supply  the  losses  of  ano* 
ihcr  without  any  delay. 

"  In  all  the  rej^ions  of  the  eaith  there  is  not  a  more*  flourishing^  or 
a  more  delightful  country  than  this,  especially  the  district  of  Bokhaia. 
If  a  person  stand  on  the  Kohendiz  (or  ancient  castle)  of  Boldiara,  and 
cast  hia  eyes  around,  he  shall  not  see  any  tlung  but  l>eautiful  and  lux- 
urient  vcrtlurcon  every  side  of  the  coutitiy  :  so  that  he  would  iraa;;ine 
the  green  of  ilie  earili  and  tiic  u/.ure  of  the  heavens  were  united :  and 
as  there  di  c  green  tields  in  every  tiuarter,  so  theit  arc  viUas  inteiiipers- 
ed  among  the  green  fields.  And  in  all  Khorasan  and  Maweralnahr 
there  are  not  auy  people  more  long-Uv^  than  those  of  Bokhara. 
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<  It  is  atad  that  in  all  the  world  there  is  not  aof  place 

ful  (or  salubrious)  than  thost-  tlu  ec:  one,  the  So^hd  of  Samarcand ; 
another,  the  Rud  Aileh ;  and  Uic  tliiivU  the  (thutah  of  Uaniascus.* 
But  the  Ghutuii  of  Dnm.iscu^  it*  wiliiin  one  iai-^i^  of  barren  and  dry 
hills,  without  tivcs ;  and  it  cootaina  many  placet  which  are  desolate, 
9od  produce  no  ferdtire.  *  A  fine  pvoapect  ought  Co  be  aucsb  as  com* 
jrietely  tills  the  eye,  and  natMni^  shouSd  be  visible  but  sky  axid  green/ 
The  river  Aileh*  anbixls,  for  one  farsanj?  only,  this  kind  of  prospect] 
and  there  is  not  in  the>  vicinity  of  it  any  eminence  from  which  one  can 
see  beyond  a  ikmang  ;  and  tlie  veixtant  spot  is  either  sumjiuidcd  iiy^ 
or  opposite  to  m  dreaiy  deaeit.  But  the  wsBs,  and  buildings,  and  cid* 
tivated  plains  of  fiokhara,  extend  above  thirteen  &rsang,  by  twdve 
fer^ng  ;  and  the  Soghd,  for  eight  days  journey,  is  all  deUgbtful  coun- 
try, affonlinjj^  fine  pmspects,  and  full  of  gardens,  and  orrliards,  ai^d 
viilat^es,  corn  fields,  a?id  villas,  and  running  streams,  reservoirs,  and 
fountains,  both  on  the  right  hand  and  on  tlie  left.  Vou  pass  from  com 
fields  into  rich  ineadowsandpaatuite  tands  $  and  the  Soghd  is  ftr  more 
healthy  than  the  Rud  Aileh,  or  the  Ghutah  of  Dameahk  (or  Damaa* 
ctTs) ;  and  the  fniits  of  Sti-lid  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  Among  the 
hilLi  and  palaces  flow  ruiuiiug  sti-ttamsi  Riding  between  the  ti*ccs.'*t 

*  From  the  editoi^s  preface,  p.  xv,  it  appears  that  this  it  the  Ablah,  or 

Ubbulah,  iK-ur  Bafra  or  Ba«saro,  about  sixteen  miln  tO diS  tatt  of  dMt  citjl* 
t  £bn  Haukal«  by  Sir  Wm.  Oiudey,  p.  234, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BOUNDARIES* — POPULATION.— •PROGRESSIVE  C£OGRAPHT«— illSTO- 
mWOAh  KFOCB&r^BSLl«IOIU-^O0rBlJtlfEllT«— ^MASVKJIB  AW 

CUSTOMS.  DRESS.— LANGUAGE.  EDUCATION.  CITIES  AND 

T  0  w  If  s .  ^~^^D4r  ^>t>-^MANUr  PBODUCTA*— iK:OM* 

• 

THE  bat  loniddi^coiiiitry  of  wide  ABiatk  conftincntu  Anibift« 
a  rcgioD  abo  more  highly  celebnbe4  than  prcdael^  kiwum.  By  the 

ancients  it  was  divided  into  tlircc  unequal  |>ortioos :  Petraea,  or  the 
Stoney,  a  smal!  province  on  tlie  north  of  the  Red  Sea,  between  Egypt 
and  Palestine^  so  called  from  llit:  numlx^r  of  graiiilic  i-ocLs  «uid  niouu* 
ImiiS)  die  most  remarkable  of  which  is  Sinai :  Arabia  De^rta  was  the 
iniu.111  pan,  ao  fi»  aa  known  to  the  andcnca;  wlule  Aiabialhe  Happy 
COmpTiaeii  the  aoutfa-west  on  the  shoreB  of  tho  Red  Siaa. 

Rrn  vDAHiKs.  The  boundaiies  on  the  west  artd  south  are 
marked  by  the  red  sea,  or  Arabian  lmiIF,  and  the  Indian  ocean;  while 
the  Persian  ^ulf  extends  a  considerabie  way  ou  tlic  east|  and  this  boun- 
daiy  s  cooaKkrad  aa  contiiiued  bf  the  .Euphrateai  or  ralher  by  Hm, 
deaeria  lowaida  tlie  weati  fbr  the  ancient  Chaldea,  a  part  of  Babylonia^ 
comprised  the  western  shores  of  that  river.  The  northern  limits  are 
less  stconply  marked,  hut  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  rise  to  an 
an^le  al)Out  a  hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  Palmyra,  which  is  not 
included  in  Arabia.  Thence  the  line  proceedii  south-west  to  tike 
acMith-eaat  angle  of  the  M^iterranean^  aDortheinJbouiKlaiy-of  Anbia 
Petrxa. 

From  the  cape  of  Ualjehiiandeb  to  the  extreme  angle  on  the  Euphrates, 
the  k  ng:th  may  be  not  less  tbaa  ISOOBcitiak  luika;  wJUile  the  medial 
breadtti  may  be  about  800. 

The  central  part  of  Arabia  is  filled  witli  the  vast  province,  or  rather 
desert,  calkd  Negcd,  oocupyitt^  alaioat  the  whole  oount^,  cacocpl  a 
lew  smaH  porti(Mis  tow  ards  the  sltorea,  asHejaz  on  the  Red  Sea,  which 
contains  Mtrca  and  Medina,  Yemen  on  the  sont!i  towards  the  straits  of 
Babelmandcb;  Hadramaut  od  the  shores  of  the  Indian  oceaii>  and 
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Omon  on  the  soiitli  of  ihc  cntrarire  of  the  Persian  gulf;  with  Lalisay 
or  Hajart  the  Hejer  of  D'AnviUe»  oa  tUe  western  shores  of  the  aune 
gulf*. 

Population.  The  populatioa  is  ori^nal  and  indigenous,  the 
Arabiana  being  the  same  raee  Kith  tlie  Assyfiansof  raiote  antiquitfy 
the  probable  fathers  of  tlid  Syrians,  Eigyptiam)  and  Abyssinians,  whose 
languages  are  intiniately  allied,  as  is  that  of  the  Hebrews;  being 
totally  dinV  rcnt  in  form  imd  sniictiire,  ft"oni  that  of  the  Persians,  their 
powcriui  neigiibours  in  tiie  east.  By  all  accounU,  suu^  and  proiLUie, 
the  Aasyriana  were  the  most  ancient  ciTifized  and  commercial  people ; 
•nd  when  modem  philoaophy-is  dneated.  nf  its  prejudicesy  there  will 
be  no  reason  to  infer  superior  pretensions  from  China,  and  far  less 
from  Hindostan.  Nor  will  good  sense  readily  admit  tliat  a  nation  more 
anciently  civilized  existed  in  the  centre,  or  north  of  Asia,  tlie  lelics  of 
civilixtfioD  being  numerous  and  almoit  indelible.  Situated  in  a  countrf 
aeariy  central  between  A^ni  Ainc%  a|i4l  £iiro|ie;  and  in  the  wide 
intareourse  of  tlu-  Mediterranean,  and  the  Arabian  and  Persian  guI&S 
it  was  natural  that  the  viiricty  of  productions  and  wants  sliould  ocra- 
sion  liie  hrst  rise  of  commerce  in  Syria;  and  the  metcliaols  of  Tyre 
hsd  explored  the  shurcB  oi  iiritaui,  wiien  the  Ciiuie:>c  seem  not  to  have 
dhcewertf  those  of  Japan*  a  circumetance  which  c^  itadf  dcdarea  m 
tast  Stipetionty  in  naTigaXion»  whence '<be  like  may  be  inferred  of  the 
other  arts  :ind  sciences.  The  pretensions  of  the  Ilindcx)?  have  been 
already  w  ci^^licf!  and  confuted,  tiiat  feeble  and  indolrnf  rare,  passive  in 
hnowicdge  as  ih  war,  appealing  to  iiave  received  their  confused  ideas 
ef  the  scienees  from  the  east  and  fim  tha  weat:  while*  accovfing  to  th« 
commonrulesof  history,  tin  Chhia  can  pradnce  one  book  as  ancient  af» 
the  scripture,  her  claim  must  fall  to  the  grouiKl  ThiaeBrly  civilizatioB 
will  excite  the  less  surprise,  when  it  is  roTi>*iclei*ed  that  even  the  modem 
Arabians,  are  a  most  sagacious  and  intelligent  race  of  men,  i-emark- 
abie  also  for  spiiit  and  valour,  whose  countiy  alone  has  never  been 
Bubdned  by  any  invadei^  and  who  akne  of  aU  Anatie*  nationa,  haas 
prcsenredthea»cred  flame  of  freedom,  wliich  their  progenitors  kindled 
in  their  Tn:'rcvss:b!f  mountains,  Tn  comparatively  modern  tim;«^  thry 
have  N  iiidicaied  ilic  fame  of  ihcir  ancient  pre-eminence  by  >Tig  leli- 
gion  and  laws  to  half  of  Asia  and  Africa,  antl  a  great  part  oi  i^mopc. 
The  Aiabianchalift  in  S)>ain,  Africa,  and  Egypt,  as  well  aaat  Bagdad, 
cultivated  die  arts  and  sctences,  and  shewed  a  great  superiority  to'tlm 
barbarous  powera  of  Europe  at  that  period.  From  Satnarcand  to  the 
centre  of  Africa  the  Arabian  language  laid  manneis  are  iidd  in  vena* 
ration. 

PaooKBSsivc  Geoor^pht.  This  distinguished  country  is 
known  in  the  earliest  rrcoras  of  history  and  geography;  and  beios 
celefaraleil  for  products  wlach  eould  only  be  pncMmred  by  navigation, 
muat  have  l)een  no  stmnt^rr  to  mercantile  enterprise  on  its  iurlhc^ 
shores  tovv«u'ds  the  Indian  oceanf,    Strabo  and  even  Krafmlhcnc% 

*  The  cvrratH  ttndcr  may  eompare  the  teteicttSng  dsseiiptl—  of  Anhia* 

hy  Abiilfcda,  uT  which  the  best  ir  uislation  is  in  the  Voj i%ge  datu  ig Palntim 
•f  D'Arvieux,  I'aris  1717.  8vo.  with  Niebuhr's  recent  accounts. 

f  HindoWf  or  fianians,  ^re  suU  numerous  ia  Arabia  as  appears  from 
liietnihr. 
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appear  to  have  kno^vn  those  southern  coastSt  though  ml  so  distinctly  as 
tliose  on  the  east  of  tlie  Arabian  gulf.  Ptolemy's  description  of 
Arabia  evincesi  a  considerable  portion  of  accurate  knowledge  ;  and  of 
the  interior  pwtSt  ai  well  at  those  of  Africa,  he  probably,  fitm  hta 
ttiide&Gc  and  oppoitnnilies  in  Egypt*  had  acquhred  a  knowledge  ftr 
«u|icriorloaDy  possessed  at  the  present  monciit.  He  hasy  howevei^ 
greatly  diminislicd  the  length  of  the  Arabian  gulf;  and  by  increauog 
the  size  r»r  the  Ptrhian,  has  considerably  injured  tlie  just  form  of  the 
countr}',  us  delineated  by  the  accuracy  of  niodern  oi>servutions.  In  the 
tenth  centnryi  £bn  Haukal,  though  an  Arab,  gives  no  acconnl  «C 
Arabia ;  whMice  it  may  pcitiapa  be  inferred  that  his  work  is  mutilated 
and  only  the  part  relative  to  Persia,  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Oxua, 
prescntd  by  his  Persian  franslat(jr.  But  later  Arabian  geog;mphers, 
parucuiaily  Abultcduf  iii  bonie  dc^e  compensat^for  this  deficiency. 
-Vet  eren  the  ju&t  geography  of  the  shores  is  recent,  and  has  been 
unproved  since  the  time  of  D*A&ville«  a  name  Ibr  extensive  sciencen 
and  esact'industry,  to  be  held  in  perpetual  veneration.  Niebhur,  to 
Whom  we  arc  indebted  for  the  best  account  of  this  country,  penetrated 
but  a  little  way  into  t!ie  interior;  and  many  discoveries  here  remain 
for  the  enterprising  travciiei :  but  the  passage  is  extremely  difficult,  the 
ORintrf  being  difldeil  among  a  aurprising  number  of  Ima»a  and 
Sbieks,  who  often  carry  on  petty  wars,  or  rob  the  tmvellef  from  pure 
icgard,  that  he  may  not  be  robbed  as  he  proceeds. 

HisTOHicAL  Epochs,  The  historical  epochs  of  this  pjeopio 
may  be  traced  from  the  Assyrian  empire,  the  most  ancient  on  recoitl^ 
the  Awyrians  being  only  a  northern  branch  of  the  Andra.  But  the 
liialory  of  interior  Arabia  isdeeply  obacure,  tffl  the  time  of  Bffahometi 
and  tlieir  traditional  songs  chiefly  celebrate  Antar,  a  hero  renowned 
like  the  Rustan  of  the  Persians*.  Arabia  never  appe-'.rs  to  !iavc  been 
united,  cither  in  a  republic,  or  under  one  monarch,  except  m  the  time 
of  Maiiomet  and  his  successors,  and  the  traditions  of  tlie  petty  stiUes 
camwt  be  interesting.  The  kingdom  of  Yenteti,  or  the  aoutb-wetC 
mxHoMikfi  baa  been  repeatedly  subdued  by  the  Abyssimans,  the 
Vtanmatf  the  Sul'^ns  of  Egypt,  and  the  Turksf;  being  separated 
from  the  interior  by  deserts,  as  well  as  mountains  :  but  the  wide  inlafid 
countries  of  Nef^a-d  have  defied  a!l  invasion,  and,  far  from  being  con- 
4ucrcd>  arc  uluiu:»i  unknown;  Ijcin;;  supposed  to  have  been  from  the 
oariiest  timesy  divided  among  many  Shieks,  or  little  princes,  whoas 
minute  transactions  have  escaped  historical  rccnrrl.  Yet  Niebuhf 
informs  us  that  Arabian  traditions  feinlly  indicate  that  the  whole  country 
Was  subject,  in  the  earliest  times,  U^  a  race  of  monarchs  called  Tobba, 
like  the  Pharoalis  of  Ee^ypt,  ^\orshlppers  of  fire  from  the  country  of 
Samarcand,  who  vanquished  Arabia  and  introduced  cinliiatioo* 
Miebnhr  adds  that  an  inscription  was  Ibond  in  the  interioiv  which 
corresponded  with  the  characters  of  PersepmliS)  whose  founder  is  also 
aaid  by  the  Persians  to  have  come  from  bamaicand.  But  whatever 

*  Tradition  also  celebrates  Saad-el  Kammei,  said  to  have  been  king  of  all 
Arabia  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago.  For  old  Arabian  history,  see 
Pocuke's  Specimen,  1690»  4(0. 

t  Gibbon,  ix.  m  * 
VOL.  II.  S  8 
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ci-edit  l>c  lent  to  iht  ToUha  kiiiL^s,  ii  is  sufficiently  clear  tluit  ibc  civil-  ^ 
i7,uii'>rj  oJ' tlu'  Arabs  tufjse  oii-tlic  contrary  from  thcuiJKhcsi  the 
As^yiiaiis  unci  i.gypUuub  liuviii^  a  more  ju&t  and  ancit-Qt  claim  to  thai 
diBUnctioUf  tbiiti  the  countries  pn  the  east  of  the  Caapian.  Nor  is  it 
imtirobable  that  tliis  lale  was  invented  bf  the  Arabs,  after  the  cook 
qiicbts  of  Zingisand  Timur,  with  whom  they  migfat  thus  seek  acoiir 

'I  he  llaraiar  kings  arc  abo  said  to  have  ruled  over  great  part  of 
Arabia  i  but  probably  they  only  reigncdin  Hadraroaut>  which  inclodes 
the  land  of  Humtar,  or  of  the  Homorites.  The  history  of  Neged  wonM 
be  the  most  interebtiijg,  butaa  the  Arabians,  peculiarly  so  called,  were 
destitute  of  letters,  tiii  the  vl^^c  of  Muhomct,  it  cannot  he  supposed  to 
asjjire  to  much  auliquuy.  Arabia  in  general  presents  lew  ancient  mo- 
uuiiients  * 

^  RfcLioioK.  The  ancient  idolatry  of  Arabia  has  been  explained 
by  the  vfrriters  on  the  life  of  Mahomet ;  and  human  aacrifices  appear 

to  liavc  been  f>{rcred  by  the  natives  of  this  counit y,  as  well  as  by  il.cir 
btx'thren  ibc  Synons  and  Cnrthnt^inums.  S-'biani^ni  alu  rwards  s])rc:id 
Irom  Chuidcn.  Nor  wm  the  Chtistian  religion  unknown  Ix^lore  Uie 
appeonmce  of  Mahomet^  whose  system  was  soon  diffused  throughout 
Arabia.  Besides  the  Sunnis  there  is  here  a  considerable  sect  called 
the  Zeidites,  who  in  most  {xyinla  aj^e  with  the  former,  but  seem  ra- 
ther more  lax  in  tbcir  faith  r.nd  practice.  Abort  ilu-  ii.it!f*lr  of  l.st 
century  a  Sheik  of  Yemen,  called  Mckknmii)estabiibj:icd  u  kmd  oi  new 
psct  of  Mabometanism ;  and  about  the  'same  period  what  may  b«  call* 
cd  a  new  reUgioii  was  commenced  in  tk«  province  £1  Ared,  in  the 
pentral  division  of  Nej^'d,  by  a  Icametl  traveller  of  that  country  called 
Abd  ul  Waiihcbjt  wliic!i  by  llic  larc^L  ai  counts  iKgins  to  make  ronsi-' 
dv  r:iblc  prosfress  untK  r  hi^^  siiccthsois.  lie  said  to}u;\C'  taii^rli'  Uiat 
Coii  alone  biioukl  be  uUoictl,  and  invoc^tted:  whiic  ihi^  mcnuon  of 
JVIidwroet*  or  any  other  prophet  be  coosidetid  as  approaching  to 
idolatiy.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  tlie  Sunnia  arc  perse 
cntoi  by  this  new  sect ;  which  is  not  matter  of  wonder  when  it  is 
Co:n '"  f  -i!  tliat  the  Suftnesr  system,  followed  l)y  li;e  'iHrks,  is  the  nio.st 
Uiiuicrani  of  llu;  Mukonielan  secUi,  and  ^tenisto  imve  no  claim  to  su- 
periority except  that  of  the  Turics  over  Mecca  and  Medina. 

GovKKN.niXT.  This  country  is  divided  among  numeioi» 
Imams  and  Sheiks,  an  idea  of  whose  government  may  be  drawn  from 
that  of  Yemen  wliich  is  described  by  Niebuhr.  The  title  of  L/:am 
imply  i.ig  Vicai',  that  is,  of  Mahomet,  is  etclesiatic  ;  and  amon.r;;  the 
Turks  implies  a  common  priest,  w  iiile  the  Mulla  presides  in  a  cuuil  of 
justice.  But  among  the  Persians  and  Arabs  the  title  of  Imam  is  oC 
su  peri  Oi' dignity  t  as  the  tyvche  Imams,  or  genuine  successors  of  the 
^ptiet  in  Persia;  wJiile  in  Arabia  the  word  is  considered  as  synons- 

*  On  a  jaiiTney  in  1782  from  Akppo  to  BussGm,  some  grand  ruins  wcrfr 
diMTOVCTcJ  ab^'Ut  halfway  between  Palmviu  and  ihc  Euphraics.  six  days  jour* 

m  y  st".;  Ji-('a  t  frcrn  Ak  j^po,  coiisi  'ii;-  rf  v.  allii  rf"  brick  and  freestone,  with 
pilbrs  utul  u-ciitb  richly  ornar.-.ciitt J,  ^ud  ua  inscription  in  Arabic     As.  lie&^ 

t  NUbubr  Descrip.  de  T  Aiabic.   Copenha^:.  1773,  4to.  p.39S. 
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fnam  with  ChaVtf^  and  Emir  Rl  Mxtmm'm^  or  Prince  of  the  faithful.* 
The  antir|uity  of  this  title  has  not  been  explained,  but  the  history  of 
the  Imams  of  Yemen  is  very  niodci-n  ;  and  though  tliesc  Imams 
sometimes  celebrate  divipe  service,  the  blylc  of  Emir,  which  tliey 
thetmdves  assntne  on  their  coios,  seems'  more  proper  and  predseu 
The  inferior  governments  are  coadncted  hy  Sheiks,  a  term  merely 
implyinj^  old  meR»  and  seems  rarely  mingled  with  the  ecclesiastie 
character. 

The  throne  of  Yemen  is  hcrcdilary  :  iind  the  Imam,  or  Emir,  an 
Independent  power,  acknowledging;  no  superior  in  spkltual  or  temporal 
afiairs.t  He  possesses  the  prerogadve  of  peace  and  war ;  hut  cannot  Ue 

called  despotic,  as  he  rrnnot  deprive  even  a  Jew,  or  a  Paf^;an  of  life, 
bnt  the  cause  must  be  tncd  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  SaDn.  con- 
sisting of  several  cadis,  while  he  is  only  president.  When  an  \Lm\v 
shews  a  despotic  disposition  he  is  commonly  dcthroi^ed.  The  next  in 
rank  are  the  Fakis,  a  tide  so  lax  as  seemingly  only  to  employ  gentle- 
•tnen.  The  governors  of  districts  are  called  Dolus;  or,  if  Kuperiorin 
birth.  Walls.  The  Dola  in  ^ome  dfJi^iTC  rorrc^poivls  v\Uh  iLc  Tttrkish 
Pn«;hn.  Tlie  chief  magistrate  of  a  small  lowii  without  a  ^:;  !r!  ison  is 
called  Sheik ;  as  a  superior  governor  is  sometimes  called  Emir,  and 
In  little  villages  Hakim,  The  Baskateb,  or  comptroller,  is  an  officer 
who  depends  on  the  prince,  and  inspects  the  conduct  of  the  Dola,  and 
the  management  of  the  revenues.  In  each  district  thei*c  i  >  ?lso  a 
Cadi ;  who,  tlio'^e  in  Turkcv,  nrc  ''tir':';is  of  ecclesiastic  iind  rivi! 
nfliiii's  ;  :;iul  'v.  t  liaps  depend  oti  ( hicf  Cadts  at  Sana,  us  those  ol 
Turkey  on  the  Mufti ;  but  in  Arabia  the  prince  himself  is  the  liigli 
priest.  His  army,  in  peace,  was  computed  at  4000  infantry,  and 
1000  cavalry ;  the  soldiers  beingf,  as  usual  m  the  east,  without  unr- 
forms.  TIk  fc  is  no  n-avy,  tvnd  the  vessels  in  general  t^rc-  very  rudetf 
const nictcil,  those  of  Yemen  having  sails  madje  of  nr.  "i'v^. 

\V'ei*e  Aiohia  united  under  one  soveix'i^^n,  as  happened  iu  il  c  time 
of  Mahomet  and  his  immediate  successors,  its  political  inij>oitanre  ' 
may  be  inferred  from  the  events  of  that  period.  \  ct  t^'cn  then  Jittle 
is  knolfn),  except  with  regard  to  the  nations  and  tribes  on  the  western 
sho'Ts,  and  on  thenoi-lhern  fi"ontiersl<)waitls  Syria  ar.d  I\r>ia.  There 
is,  liowever,  reason  to  infer  tliat  tlie  iiitemal  province  of  Nrs'jed  pre- 
sents extensive  deserts  like  those  of  Periia  and  Africa,  in  v.hich  case 
the  former  provinces,  in  feet,  include  the  whole  power  of  Arabia.  But 
us  an  accm-ate  idea  of  this  subject,  so  far  as  the  imperf  ri  materials 
wttl  :idmir,  is  indispensable  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  i' txt'.n^jvc 
countiy,  Niebuhrs  sbort  arcoOnt  of  Negtd  may  he  liere  inset  t'  d.j 

Nkc^kd.  *'  This  large  country  calends  iiom  Lahsji,  or  Hujar, 
and  Ira!c  Arabi,  on  the  east  to  Hejaz  ';  and  from  Yemen  on  the  south 
to  the  deserts  of  Syria  on  the  north.  The  greatest  port  of  this  pro- 
vince is  inln-hitcd  by  BediilnB.  or  Wander.iiq:  Ar:bs.  The  p.;it  whirh 
is  ])-articwlaily  knowtj  wwCx  v  l!,e  nanu- of  .''.'(  puti  is  ir,(UT:.',.,iir.MF,  yd 
lull  of  t/m-ii*;  nix!  ^•!l!?g»';.  v,  i^H  as  ol  li'-tle  !  i[jS.  lliul  I'huoit 
every  httle  tuv.n  is  j^overneu  bv  mi  intii p^'.jiLr.L  Sluik.  Ntvcrtiiekss, 

•  NU1>ur.r.  lOJ.  t  lb.  179. 

\  Ili.»4>.  2^6,  the  names  aic^givv*iuv  ikc^onU' jirai  'iv  of  GiL.b->n,  is.  2^?. 
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4t  the  time  wlicn  the  Slu  rcfs  were  more  powerfu!,  several  of  thf«»e 
^tUc  Shtik&  iiave  beca  sometimes  obliged  to  i>ay  tj-iuuLc  to  Meccu.  i  lie 
nountalwios  parts  of  Neged  aiv  very  feitUo  in  all  aocts  of  fruits,  paiw 
ticulariy  dates,   There  are  Sum  rivers,  and  enti  that  whkh  ia  iiiaii«4 

jn  the  map  of  D*AnviHe  (the  Asian)  is  only  a  wadi^  or  a  torrent  which 
runs  after  heavy  mins.  1  or  lliis  cause  the  Araba  of  this  country  are 
obliged  tu  dig  very  deep  wells  i  and  the  want  of  water  renders  agncul* 
tui^  very  laborious. 

''There  are  id  the  pnmnce  of  Keged,  properijr  ao  calledt  two 
prindpal  dittficta)  namely,  Ared  and  Kerje.  The  former  borders  oa 
Hujar,  or  Lahsa,  to  the  cast;  and  prescin's  a  district  called  Uanifii, 
anciently  celebrated,  and  still  known  by  the  s;uiil  nanii.  Tlic  dcperv" 
deucies  are  Aijaua,  a  town  wiiich  produced  \V  alihcb  liie  new  prophet, 
end  Miinfoha.**  Nietmhr  mentions  other  towng  of  Ared,  among  which 
is  JebriOf  on  the  confines  of  Lahsa. 

*♦  The  province  of  Kerje  is  in  the  south-west  part  of  Neged,  and  of 
course  on  the  li-onliersof  Yemen:  it  extends  along  the  east  of  Hcjas, 
a  considerable  way  to  the  north.  Here  is  tlie  town  of  Imama,  which 
in  the  time  of  Mahomet  uvea  renowned  for  the  prophet  Moaeilama,  in 
the  district,  called  Suma*  This  province  abo  comprises  other  tnwoiy 
nmoQic  which  is  Salemia  on  the  confines  of  Yemen.  Mount  Schamei^ 
ten  days  journey  from  Bagdad,  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Ncged  [and 
Its  prennrts  disjiluy  several  towns  mentioned  by  Niebuhr*].  In  Neged 
there  IS  also  a  hiUy  counuy  cuiied  Joi  ai  binui,  between  mount  ScliSr* 
ner,  and  Sham>  or  Syria :  it  contains  two  townsi  Shake  and  DanMi« 

^  The  Arabs  of  Neged  are  not  more  inhuman  towards  stnmgem 
than  the  rest  of  their  nation,  nor  less  hospitable  ;  but  as  this  country 
contains  so  many  liule  independent  states,  each  governed  by  a  Slicik, 
it  may  be  easily  conceived  tliat  travdicni  here  find  little  s»ccuniy.  luich 
prince  endearours  to  get  fit>m  them  all  lie  can;  and  as  they  are  coa^  * 
monly  at  war  with  each  other,  strangers  are  dwpotled  by  the  firat*  that 
{lis  neighbours  may  not  be  the  richer*  Hence  opulent  foreign  mer- 
chants cannot  hazanl  their  caravans  in  tltese  regions  ;  and  those  that 
come  from  Onion  and  Lahsa  to  Mecca  are  gencixUly  composed  of 
beggai'iH  or  people  who  w  ish  to  pass  iur  such  :  and  the  caiuvan  w  hich 
every  year  leaves  Bagdad  ibr  Mecca*  accon^panied  vith  many  rich 
Persians)  is  in  proportion  to  its  number*  charged  with  similar  expenses 
and  extortions  as  those  of  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Magreb,  which  paks  by  > 
Ilcjuz.  Vet  tlieiv  is  room  to  belie\  e  thai  the  towns  of  Neged  c;a  ry 
on  a  cuubidcrubic  trade  among  tl)cmi>elvc:»,  and  willi  tiie  nciglibouratg 

S laces  in  Hejaz,  Yemen,  and  Lah«a«  whence  it  may  be  possible  for  an 
uropean  traveller  to  ins^KXt  this  internal  part  of  Arabia.  I  was  tcU 
lit  Bazra,  that  in  Neged  a  young  Arab  cannot  marry  till  he  have 
pmved  his  valour  by  the  death  of  one  of  his  enemies  \  but  this  ap- 
pears lo  me  extravagant,  except  w  ild  beasts  may  be  reckoned  among 
enemies  \  and  even  in  tliis  case  the  law  must  not  be  of  rigorous  ao>. 
ceptaliony  as  the  Arabs  of  Neged  are  not  leas  eager  than  Uie  other 
prientals  to  marry  their  children  very  youpg.** 

*  This  province,  unknown  to  our  maps,  might  be  named  from  the  mount 
tsin  till  further  inquiry ;  it  must  be  about  300  miles  iivin  lla^d,id,  probib\y 
|outh-we«t.  P'AaviUt  has  dau^led  the  distunce.  ^ 
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Niebuhr  ihen  proceeds  to  mention  the  new  prophet  Wahheb^  ^ 
the  province  oi'  Hanifa,  aJao  now  called  Damla.  Of  the  xmndcrinj 
Beduins  of  Negcdt  one  ofthe  chief  tribes  is  the  Bern  Kaltd,  who  have 
conquered  Labso,  the  reigning  Sheik  mostly  living  in  tents :  the  tribe 
lof  Kiab  direUft  ia  towns  aiid  villagw  i  while  that  of  Monfefit  ocaipies 
both  shores  of  the  Euphmtes,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Hgris  to 
Arasje.  Other  tnbes  in  that  quarter  need  not  be  indicated.  In  the  i>reat 
dt-^n  of  the  pixniucc  of  Xcged  tlie  tribe  of  Aiiasi  is  the  principal; 
micl  Liicre  is  uiioUter  otiied  Scbiuner}  from  the  mountain :  but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Niebuhr's  inlbmuitioii  concerning  the  inland  regions 
Is  Mt  nuM  eiteottfe ;  and  that  his  maps  afe  dwrographic ;  while, 
from  his  general  knowledge,  he  might  have  gtfeDft  mapof  Anbie,si]V 
perior  to  that  of  D'Anville. 

MAN2«i:.us  AND  CUSTOMS.  From  this  general  idea  of  the 
greater  pait  of  Anbia,  k  will  be  pen:eived  that  tiie  manners  and 
««toii»  of  the  iahabhanto  must  principally  be  comman  with  those  of 
the  other  BeduiDs,  so  frequently  descrihol  fay  mimcnnis  ttmllenL 
Those  of  the  countty  of  YemcTi  hare  been  arcuratcly  delineated  bf 
Kiehuhr  ;  and  this  province  will  probably,  after  the  utmost  discovery, 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  llic  most  interesting  portion ;  rcpr-esenting, 
«B  Gibbofi  baa  obaenred,  the  Arabia  Felix  of  antiquity.*  In  Yemen 
mnnleris  punibhed  widi  death,  but  more  often  left  to  private  reven;^, 
which  occasions  family  feuds,  that  peatilence  of  society.  The  otlu  r 
customs  arc  chiefly  common  with  the  MahoTnctrtn  nntions ;  but  in 
politeness  the  Arabs  vie  with  the  Persians,  and  i!n  rr  ju^  still  remains 
of  their  ancient  hospitality.  The  common  suiutauoji  is  the  Salam 
Amm«  or  Peace  be  with  you;  m  pronouncing  which  words  they  raise 
the  right  band  to  tin  heait,  iMit  this  ibrm  is  seldom  addressed  to  Chris* 
tians.  On  meeting;  in  thvir  wide  deserts  the  salutations  are  multiplied; 
and  the  hami  oi  a  sup;  lor  is  kis^-d  in  token  of  respect;  a  ceremony 
wliith  :»oiuciimes  parses  am<Hlg  equals,  whence  it  would  seem  is  de- 
rived the  Spattsb  expressloa  of  kissing  the  hands,  pi-obably  adopted 
from  their  Moorish  vicm  Tlie  houses,  though  of  stone,  are  meanly 
constructed;  tb«  apartments  of  the  men  being  in  iiont,  those  ofthe 
women  behind ;  and  the  fair  sex  in  general  seem  rcmark:\l?ly  fuI)- 
minsive.  Of  a  middle  stature,  thin,  and  dried  us  it  were  by  the  si;n, 
Uie  Arab  is  moderate  in  his  food,  the  conmiou  people  seldom  exceed- 
ing a  repast  of  bad  bread  made  irom  durra,  a  Ictnd  of  millet,  mbced  with 
camels*  miUs«  oiJt  buttery  or  grease^  the  only  drink  being  water.  This 
bread  of  duiTa  CMstom  has  tanr!;!it  them  to  pix'fer  to  that  of  barley, 
which,  though  ])k\:^iint,  they  think  unsub-t?JitiaI.  Meat  is  little  ns.v'1» 
mtn  by  the  rich,  uhodeeni  it  unhcaitliy  in  a  liot  climate:  it  is  alwavs 
Slewed  under  a  cover,  which  rendcn  it  succulent.  The  small  tables, 
about  a  foot  in  height,  are  ptoced  on  a  hirge  ctoth,  oT  mat,  opon%vhich 
the  guests  sit.  The  orientals  in  genera!  being  water  drinkei-s  they  are 
very  fond  cf  pastry.  The  mmt  noted  drink  is  cofTec,  which  they  jjit- 
pare,  like  the  1  urks,  by  burning  it  in  an  open  pan,  and  tlien  bruishig 

*  Ptolemy  b«s  extended  this  nsme  over  the  wide  dksetts  which  readi  from 

Omon  to  Mccr:i  ;  \n\t  it  i*;  probable  that  he.  as  usual,  riUed  up  the  Ccnttai 
futervaU  with  nations  and  towos  which  liclonged  to  the  shares. 
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in  a  stone,  nr  wooden  mortar,  ubkh  rmdr,  acrordinf^  to  our  mtthort 
prcscrveii  a  s\ipc  t  ior  ilavour  to  the  common  mode  ol  grinding  in  a  milf. 
In  Yemen  ii  ib  rarely  usedt  as  in  their  opinion  it  beats  the  blocxl ;  but 
of  the  shelb)  or  htuda  of  the  coffbe  they  pi^pare  a  lM|Uor  in  the  mn- 
Der  of  tea.  The  molt  diiliiignifthed  Arabause  poroelnn  from  Chhut 
while  ihc  common  people  hnw  recourse  to  cnrthcn  wanv  Sjiiriiuou* 
Ikpiors,  thoiu^h  forbidden,  arc  not  absolutely  unknown:  and  ihcv  some- 
times smoke  u  plant  resetnbUng  hemp*  which  pttxluccs  intoxication ; 
nor  is  tobnooo  n^lected,  which  b  amoked  either  in  the  Tvriiish  or 
Persian  manner. 

Dress.  Tlic  dress,  Kke  that  of  the  Tiirka  and  Hindoos,  is 
long,  often  with  large  trowsei's,  a  giixUe  of  embroidered  leather,  and 
a  knife,  or  djifr*^r.  Over  the  shoulder  is  worn  a  lare:;L'  piece  of  fine 
lineD)  origifially  desi<5ncd  to  keep  off  the  suii,  or  the  rain.  The  head- 
dress seems  Q|)ipres8ive>  conaiting  of  several  bonnets^  from  ten  to  HP 
teen,  some  of  linen,  others  of  cotton  and  woolen,  the  outmost  being 
often  richly  embroidered  with  rold  ;  iiinl  aroiTP.d  this  multitude  <^ 
bonnets  is  wrapt  what  they  cu\l  :i  s^srh.  \n-\\v:;  a  larije  piece  of  muslin, 
with  fringes, of  sili;  or  gold,  which  hang  down  behind.  This  thick 
covering  for  the  head,  which  seems  at  first  glance  incongruous,  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  them  from  what  are  called  strokes  of  the  sunt 
and  the  like  form  is  visible  in  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypti  where 
a  labourer  will  often  strip  him  self  Tnl  cd,  iiiHlpI  '  e  h*!«  rlothv^  in>nn 
his  hearl.  The  cliicf  dresf.  is  oU<j\\  a  Inri-c  shi'-i,  either  wi»ite,  or 
striped  witii  blue  ;  v  ijilc  tlic  common  Araos  liave  only  a  piece  of 
Imen  girt  about  their  loins,  with  the  belt  and  dagger ;  and  another 
piece  of  linen  over  the  should  r  ;  and  two  orrtirec  bonnets.  The  feet 
jiix;  often  naked,  and  the  sol  s  hcrnmc  cxrcssively  hard;  but  in  the 
mountains  they  are  pixitectetl  with  sheep  skin.  Some  «:hnvc  the  her>d, 
while  others  wear  their  Ivair.  The  common  women  are  ih-cssed  in  the 
large  shifk  and  trowsers :  in  Hejaz,  as  in  Kgypt,  the  eyes  are  exposed 
between  coverings  of  linen,  but  in  ^'emen  large  veils  are  wom«  with 
r!ngSf  bmcclets,  and  necklaces  of  false  pearls :  sometimes  in  addition 
to  ear-rinj;s  there  is  a  nosc-iinf!;,  as  in  Hindostan.  The  nailr,  are  f^^ninf^d 
red,  and  the  feet  and  hands  of  a  yellowish  brown,  with  henna:  the 
eye  lashes  ai-e  d.irkeued  with  aulimouy,  as  in  many  other  oriental 
countries ;  ahd  every  art  is  exerted  to  render  the  eyebrows  large  and 
blaclv.  Polygamy  is  confined  to  tlie  rich  ;  imd  throughout  tiie  whole 
Mab.omcton  regions  is  far  less  general  than  is  commonly  supjiosed  in 

liuiope. 

Languagt..  The  language  of  the  Arabs  was,  even  in  anci- 
ent times,  divided  into  several  dialects,  as  may  be  suspected  from  its 
wide  ciirusinn ;  and  Niebuhr  says  that  the  modem  Arabic  contains  per- 
haps n^ore  dialects  than  r.ny  ot!:cr  tongnj.  Even  in  Yemen  tlierc  are 
subuivi;  i.si'  ;  a:.(l  polite  ;;vf:'pU;  use  a  dHV.  i\  nt  entuu  iation  fmni  the 
xiiliT-r,  'j"i:t'  i:'.;i;j:iri  of  tlic  Koran  is  ko  (!l;lc!*UU  from  llie  modern 
spc^•.  J  (»!"  r^Jv.  c.:,  Liu.1  it  is  t:iU|rht  in  tlie  colle^'es  tlicrc,  as  the  J^atin  is 
Af.  Hfime.  Th<  t  of  the  frontier  mountains  of  Yemen  and  Hcjaz  is 
tl.ou,^ht  to  rppioach  nciireat  to  tlie  a:icie:.t  stutidajri.  Our  learned  au- 
thor !s  .1  ?o  t!irit  ii*  iL  r  ti.e  Tohl):\  kinr-s,  the  ciniartcrs 
\\]    •;'\'.:.ir;  v..  :;•  tiv,  ;!  in     f ;  I/;"  thc-sv  letters  are  niore 
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'selves.'  These  characters  wci'e  siicceedexl  by  the  Ilamiaric,  so  culled 
from  a  !-acc  of  kina:^ :  und  these  were  followed  bv  th  •  Cufic.  The  Ai-a-' 
biun  aiiihorii  stciii  to  have  inagnified  the  ignoraijcc  cjf  their  country 
lifcfore  the  time  of  Maliomet,  in  order  to  enhance  the  illumination  dif» 
fiiaed  by  their  prophet;  for  it  is  probable  that  the  idobtmus  literature 
Ibeii  known  ma  abolished  by  the  fiuiaticism  of  the  new  sect  The  chief 
poets  nrc  now  fonnd  aTnonr:;^  the  "wnndt  rin':;^  Aiabs  in  t!:c  coimtr}'  of 
Jot'  or  Mareb,  adjoiiuni;  fo  Vcinen  on  the  east.*  Sonu-  also  appear 
in  the  towns,  where  ti^cy  amuse  the  company  in  cofice  liouses ;  in 
thisy  as  in  other  respects,  reaemblhig  the  Twidsh.  The  dajr  is  di* 
vided  into  twenty -four  hours,  extendin^^  irooi  sunset  to  sunMt.  Ni<S 
buhr  gives  curious  illustrations  of  their  astronomy  and  secret  sciences, 
as  tliey  ai'e  calicd,  or  rather  fanciful  delusions.  PhysiciaiiH  at  e  i-are, 
and  ill  recompensed,  the  cl\ief  medicine  being  universal  temjiei'ance  i 
and  their  skill  scarcely  exceeds  the  common  terms  of  art  to  be  ibimd  ttt 
the  writings  of  Avicenna.  The  aticiem  treasures  of  Ai'afaian  h'tcrar* 
(ure  an  well  ioiown  to  the  teai-ned  wbrld;  but  few  of  these  noi)le  mo- 
numents were  composed  in  Astibia,  bcinp;  mostly  produoedin  tbe  oon^ 
^uered  countries  from  Samuicand  to  t  oidova. 

Education'.  lulucation  is  not  wholly  i»eglccttjd,  and  many  of 
the  common  people  can  read  and  write ;  while  those  of  rank  enteitain 
preceptors  to  teach  their  childrdnand  young  slaves.  Near  eve  ry  mosk' 
tlicre  is  commonly  a  school,  the  mastei-s,  as  well  as  tlie  t  hildrcii  ot  the 
poor,  bein<>  supported  by  !e?;icie8.  In  the  lar^c  towns  th.cre  arc  ma- 
ny other  schools,  to  wliich  people  of  the  middle  class  send  tiieir  sons» 
who  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  accompt.  The  giria  are  iOBtracted 
apatt  'by  women.  In  tbe  chief 'Citiea  are  coUeg^  for  astrouomft 
^M^Wff  phiiDBOphy»  meificioef  ico.  -and  in  the  little  kmgdom  of 
Yemen  t^icre  arc  tv**o  unTversiticn,  nr  r;*l(  Ijtatcd  acj.dcmies  {  one  at 
Zebid  fc)r  tlie  Sunnis;  K.i)d  the  other  at  D  iniar  lor  ;hc  Zeidites.  The' 
inierprttulion  ol  the  Kjonui,  with  the  iiistoiy  of  ?^Ialiomct  and  the  first- 
chaliis,  form  anesctensivc  study,  the  records  being  in  a  dead  language. 

Arabia  hoa  been  compared  to  a cloke  of  frizc,  laced  with  gold,  the' 
skills  alone  jjrcsenling  cities  and  cthjr  marks  of  civilization,  while  the 
great  ra: /^s  of  the  country  is  possessed  by  wandering  tribes. 

Cii  iEs  AND  Towxs.  Tlie  most  celebrated  cities  are  Mecca 
and  Mcdhia ;  but  being  saci^ed  ground,  the  infidels  arc  not  permitted 
to  approach;  and  we  are  obliged  to  trust  to  the  inaccuracy  and  exag; 
gto^tkm  of  oriental  writers. 

MKc.r  A.  Mecca,  to  use  tlie  emphatic  language  of  Gibbon,! 
"  was  kiiciwu  to  liie  Greeks  iindcr  the  name  of  IVlacoraba;  and  the 
tenuination  qf  tlie  wor  d  ia  expressive  of  its  greatness,  which  has  not 
indeed,  in  the  most  flourishing  period,  exceeded  the  size  and  popu- 
lonsness  of  Marseilles.  Some  latent  motive,  periiapa  of  superstition, 
mtist  have  impelled  tlK-  founders,  in  the  choice  of  a  most  unpromising' 
Lituation.  They  erected  their  hubitations  of  mud  ors'one,  in  a  pl:un 
about  two  miits  lont^  and  one  mile  bmad,  at  the  fuot  of  tliree  barieu 
mountains :  the  soil  is  a  rock ;  tlie  water  even  of  the  holy  well  of 
Zemtcm  is  bitter  or  brakish ;  tiie  pastures  are  remote  from  the  city ; 

•  Ntebahr.  93.  t  ix-  327. 
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and  p^rapcs  r\re  traTi^p(;rtc(l  al>ovc  seventy  miles,  from  the  gardens  of 
Tayei^  Tiic  iurnc  aiul  hpu  u  af  the  Koreisiiites,  who  relgpoed  in  Meccai 
irere  oonspicuom  among  the  Artbian  tribes )  but  their  lOigvMdul  aott 
refuted  the  labours  of  agriculture*  and  thor  position  wa»  fiMoofible  to 
the  enterprises  of  trade.  Oy  the  sea<port  of  Gedda,  at  the  distauce 
only  of  forty  miles,  they  mnirit  iin'-d  an  easy  correspondence  with 
Abyssinia;  and  that  Christian  kingdom  alibrdcd  the  tir&t  refuge  to  the 
disciples  of  MaiKunet.  The  treasures  of  Africa  were  cooveyed  over 
the  peniosala  to  Gerrha  or  Katif  in  the  pnwiace  of  Eabmn,  a  dftff 
built,  as  it  is  said,  of  rock  salt,  by  the  Chaldean  eiUci :  and  ma 
thtijcc,  with  the  native  pearls  of  the  Persian  gulf,  they  were  floated 
on  rafts,  to  the  month  of  the  Euphrates.  M'Tca  is  placed  almost  at 
an  equal  distance,  a  month's  journey,  between  Vcaieu  on  tiie  right  and 
Syria  on  the  left  band.  The  fornier  was  the  winter^  the  btter  the 
summer  station  of  her  caravans ;  and  their  aeaaonabks  arrival  relieved 
the  ships  of  India  from  the  tedious  and  troublesome  navigation  of  the 
Red  Sea.  In  tlie  markt 's  f>r  Saana  and  Mcj'ab,  in  the  harixnii-s  of 
Oman  and  Aden,  the  cunicis  of  the  Koreisliites  were  laden  with  a 
precious  cargo  of  amnialics ;  a  supply  of  corn  and  manuikcturea  was 
fnrchaaedinthe&irsiif  BostraandDamaacaa;  the  lucrative  eachange 
'  difRaed  irienty  and  richea  ia  the  stieela  of  Mecca  |  and  the  nobl^  of 
her  '^r^ri'^  Tinited  the  love  of  arms  ^vith  the  profession  of  merchandize." 

U'Jic!  descriptions  of  this  ceietMtUcd  city  aix:  chielly  extended  by  an 
account  oi  the  Kabu  or  iiouse  of  ChxI,  which  is  here  reserved  for  the 
article  of  cdificea.  This  city  is  said  to  ba  #eU  buiH of  stone;  butol 
the  popuhticnandetlier  inteiMtingciicnimtaiiceatiietaa>efiodetails> 
The  vcncratioD  paid  to  Mecca  leenia  to  have  preceded  tiie  age  of  Ma- 
hornet)  for  Diodonis  Siculns  mentions  a  temple  in  thl's  r|M:ir?tT  which  ' 
was  rcKpcctcfl  by  all  the  Arubs.  'Vht-  rfiveniniriu  ol  tins  IidIv  city  is 
Tested  in  a.  biicref,  who  is  a  temporal  pnncc  ;  and  his  revenue  is  in* 
creased  by  the  doiiatioQs  of  Afahometan  aovmagns. 

Mkdina.  Medina  stands  about  200  British  miles  north  of 
Mecca,  lieint^,  as  well  as  the  latter,  about  a  day's  journey  fitjm  the 
shor:  s  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is,  arconlin}^  to  Nicbithr,  a  small  town* 
surruuiidcd  with  a  paltry  wall,  little  remarkable  except  &»r  the  tomb 
of  Mahomet. 

By  the  acoountof  Pliny,  an  ancieai  city  of  Anlaa,     milea  faidiw 

cnmfereoce,  called  Mariaba,  waa  destroyed  hy  the  legions  of  Angua- 
tus:*  but  in  modern  times  Sana,  or  Saana,  in  Yemen,  is  reputed  tlie 
chief  rity  of  Arabia.  It  is  situated  at  tiie  Ijottom  of  a  mmmtain  call- 
ed Xikkum,  near  which  is  a  spacious  garden.  Niebuhr  informs  us 
that  this  city  is  not  very  extensive,  as  one  may  wallt  rooiid  it  in  the  * 

•  Lib.  vt.  cap.  xxviii.  It  was  a  town  of  the  Baramalaces  ;  and  according 
to  DV  nvillc,  (»f  the  liomoritcs,  aiid  uow  Mareb  in  the  uorth  ut'  Hadramaut. 
But  Ptolemy  j)bcei  it  more  to  the  north,  tnd  it  U  improbable  that  the  legions 
shoul.i  h:ivc  pi-nc;;  :::rd  so  f.ir,  th;-iigh  the  ciiy  may  have  been  destrovfc!  by  x 
fieet  with  troops  from  the  Ked  Sea.  D'AnviUe's  ancient  Arabia  is  not  »u£- 
cienriy  htbonred.  It  it  chiefly  founded  on  Abulfeda't  cmriom  detcriptioii,  of 
which  the  bestedidon  is  ;it  the  end  of  La  Hflque's  (or  D'Arvieux  )  Voyage 
dam  la  I'dleHUKe,  Paris,  1717,  J'v«>.  'Jlie  saoae  author's  Vojage  tk  i*  JrOUf 
Jfniwcux,  I7i0,  is  also  ijueresur.j^ 
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tpacc  of  an  hour,  ao  that  the  circuit  cannot  exceed  four  miles;  ai\d 
even  of  this  small  space  a  part  is  occupied  by  gardens.*  The  waUs  .  . 
are  of  brick,  with  seven  gates ;  and  there  are  sevei'al  palacesof  bamt' 
htkkf  or  of  Btooe  i  but  the  common  houses  are  of  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun.  There  are  several  simseras,  or  caravanseras,  for  merchants  and 
travellers.  Fuel  is  extremely  rare,  tliour^i  there  be  some  pit-coal  and 
peat  f  but  wood  is  scarce,  c\  en  iii  Liic  iiuppy  Arabia.  There  are  ex- 
cellent fnutS)  particularly  i^pesof  man^  varieties.  About  six  miles 
to  the  north  there  is  a  picusant  dale,  enlivened  with  several  rivulets: 
and  to  the  west  is  a  considerable  stream. 

Other  Cities.  When  sucli  is  the  chief  city  of  Ar£U)ia,  the 
description  of  the  others  cannot  Ut  very  interesting.  Judda,  or  Jedda, 
is  the  sea  port  of  Mecca.  The  town  of  Mocha  stands  in  the  Tehama, 
or  plain  country  of  Yemen,  and  was  built  about  four  centuries  ago :  it  ia 
now  chiefly  frequented  by  English  vessels  bom  Hindostan.  Aden  is  of 
still  less  conscquenrc.  Kestm  belun^^s  to  the  countr\'  called  Maln  ah :  to 
the  sheik  of  this  town,  also  called  Kcschin,  tlic  noted  isle  of  Socotra 
belongs,  whidi  is  celebrated  for  uloes;t  and  wc  ui'e  told  by  the  author 
of  the  Periplus,  that  in  his  time  it  belonged  to  the  country  Wluch  pro- 
duced frankincense.  The  province  of  Omon  is  divided  among  many 
sheiks,  but  Rostak  is  esteemed  the  capital. 

Maskat.  Maskut  is  however  the  most  considerable  town,  and 
tlie  best  known  to  Euroi>eans,  having  an  excellent  harijour,  and  being 
from  early  times  a  staple  of  trade  between  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the 
Indies.  It  was  taken  by  tlie  Portuguese  in  1508,  and  they  retained  it 
for  a  century  and  a  half.  It  is  visited  by  English  ships  fi-om  Hindostan ;  \ 
and  such  is  its  consequence)  that  the  Imam  or  prince  of  Omon,  is  often 
styled  Imam  of  Maskat, 

Labsa)  the  capital  of  tlie  province  so  called,  is  a  lun^e  and  \vell  built 
to«ai>  standing  on  a  torrent  which  fidb  into  a  considerable  l)ay  opposite 
to  the  isle  of  Bahrin,  celebrat' d  for  the  pearl  fishery.^  Our  maps  here 
insert  a  considemhle  river  called  Astan  ;  hut  this  is  pi  oliably  tlie  stream 
in  Nercd  rcpi  esented  by  D*.\nville,  and  which,  uccoidin^  to  Niebuhr, 
is  only  a  v/aii  or  brook,  which  runs  after  rains.  Upon  this  river  D'An- 
viUe,  following  some  preceding  map,  and  unceitain  accounts,  places  a 
country  and  city  called  Jemama  or  Yemama.))  This  is  the  most  singu- 
^  lar  feature  in  our  maps,  and  is  not  reconcileable  to  the  accounts  of  Nie- 
buhr. D^^nvillc,  in  his  map  of  Asi^,  says  tliat  Jemainaisin  Al  Kardje, 
which  is  evidently  the  great  province  of  kerje  of  Niebuhr,  on  tlie  east 
of  Ilejaz  aiid  Yemen ;  and  in  this  province,  the  Danish  tiuvclLr  inlonus 
us,  is  the  city  of  An^«  or  Iniam6.  renowned  for  the  prophet  Mosei- 
lama,  whom  Gibbon  ascribes  to  Yemama ;  and  which  town  is  in  the 

•  Nieb.  De«c.  201.  f  Niebuhr,  248. 

f  lb.  ^4.  He  with  D'Anvillc,  regards  Lahsa  fts  inland,  and  this  city  doef 
■nt  ir  in  his  map  of  the  Persian  gulf.  The  ide  Bahrain  should  rather  be 
•tyled  Aual.  lb.  284. 

I)  The  maps  of  the  be^nning  oflast  century  here  insert  Ayamstu,  anciently, 
as  they  say,  called  Ara!>ia  P'cli.v,  ihui  removing  Yemen  i:ito  tlie  centre  of 
Arabia  Descrra  !  Can  this  hv  the  ren.1  sourer  nf  Yrmaria  ?  Gibbon,  ix.  35S, 
«cft:rs  to  Abulfeda  for  iui  iu.LOuut  of  Yamsuiaii^  ^liicU  ^zn  in  tuia&  in  the 
thirteenth  cemurjr. « 

Y01t.ll.  Tt- 
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^strict  of  Sursa.  But  this  cannot  correspond  wiili  the  Jemama  of 
D'Anville}  which  is  cletrljr  in  the  provinoe  of  Ared,  which  is  bcMUided 
only  hf  that  of  Lahsa  on  the  east.  Niebuhr  also  informs  us  that  Aijanst 

fL  town  of  Arcd,  is  remarkable  for  the  new  prophet  Wahheb,*  and  our 
ilhistriotis  historian  sfcms  to  have  erred  when  he  supposed  it  the  same 
with  Vcinaina ;  while  the  latter  is  probably  a  town  of  Kerje,  not  tar  to 
the  east  of  Hejax.  However  this  be,  the  province  and  city  of  Jemanift 
pre  perhaps  mere  fictions^  which  should  be  dismissed  from  the  map8» 
with  the  river  of  Asian,  which,  if  it  existed,  would  certainly  be  followed 
|>y  the  caravans  iix>m  Lahsa  to  Mecca,  whik  they  ae^  to  prefer  a 
pimdy  desertf 

Ei)if;c£s.  Among  the  chief  edifices  of  Arabia  must  be  nam-f 
td  the  Kaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca;  wluch,  aoooiding  to  the  represen« 
tation  of  Niebuhr,  rather  resembles  the  old  A^tic  temples  of  Hindostan 

and  Siam  than  :\  mosk,  bein;::  nn  open  square,  encompassed  witli  a 
colonnade^  and  ornamented  with  niinan  ts,  as  the  others  arc  with  pyra- 
mids or  obc  Hsks.  In  tl^s  open  space,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  Medina, 
|t  seems  improper  to  call  a  mosk^  there  are  five  or  six  houses  of  prayer, 
cr  chapels ;  while  in  the  centre  is  a  small  square  ed^ce,  peculiarly 
styled  the  Kaba,  m  which  is  fixed  a  black  stone,  in  all  appearance  an 
early  object  of  Arabian  adoration,  l>cinf^  cither  a  Phallus,  or  one  of  those 
stones  venerated  by  the  ancient  ojientals,  who  sup|>osed  them  to  Iiave 
fallen  from  heaven,  such  stones  not  being  wholly  unknown  even  in 
modem  natural  hiatmry.  For  as  there  was  a  temple  here  prior  to  Maho« 
met,  it  would  seem  that  he  grafted  his  system  on  the  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen.  Possessed  of  no  architectural  pretensions,  it  is  evident 
that  ^c  (emple  of  Mecca  owes  its  entire  fame  to  Mahometan  venet^ 
Uon. 

Maxufactures,  The  manufiu^tures  of  Arabia  are  of  little 
consequence,  though  -the  people  be  most  ingenious  and  hidu8triou% 

when  encouraged  by  government  and  opportunities.  Even  in  Yemen 
the  works  in  gold  and  silver,  and  the  coin  itself,  arcprod\i(  cd  by  Jewish 
pianufactories.  In  all  Arisliia  th'-re  are  neither  windmills  nor  water- 
mills.  Sonic  nmskcLb  ait;  made  la  ihc  country,  but  they  arc  mere 
matchlocks  of  mean  execution.  At  -  Mocha  there  is  one  glass^liouae  t 
and  there  are  in  Yemen  some  linen  manufactures,  chiefly  coarse. 
^VooKns  aix:  here  too  warm,  even  for  the  mountaineers. 

}-u(  Di  cTs.  The  ancients  vainly  assiirucd  to  Arabia  the  Happy 
inany  pipducts,  which  her  sous  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  but 

•  Sec  Niebuhr,  299.  f  ir  the  contests  between  Ared  and  Lahsa. 

t  As  N'.t"  uhr,  p.  '297,  informs  us  tliat  Sale  mia.  a  town  of  Kerje,  is  on  tha 
frontiers  ot  Yemen,  while  D'Anviilc  ])laces  it  to  the  north  of  his  Yeinama;  it 
seems  evident  that  the  whole  of  this  province  is  in  a  false  position,  fnd  in- 
stead of  lat.  '25^  shouIJ  jirobably  be  in  lat.  IS'',  the  error  being  seven  de- 
grees, or  not  much  less  than  dOO  £nglish  miles  !  None  of  the  towns  of  Ared 
me  tioned  by  Niebiihr  can  be  found  in  D'Anville's  map,  except  Jabrin,  which 
|s  ri^Iit.  Pj'.n  ihcie  rirmarrs  proceed  niercl;  on  the  supposition  that  Niebuhr 
is  exact.  '1  here  is  perhaps  some  confusion  of  Aijma  and  Jnumut,  and  tba 
icrmcr  seems  the  Yamamah  of  Abulfeda. 

^;  lct:ii.i  must  ajijjroath  lo  Jof,  a  province  east  of  Yemen,  full  of  8aadsaa|( 

»ci  ts,  and  bounded  cast     the  de»crt  of  Onou.  Kich.  ^9. 
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alOdt  myrrh,  fitnkinceDse,  though  of  infoior  kind,*  oonstkute  with 

coffee  the  chief  products  of  Arabia.  There  are  besides  cocoa  trees, 
pomegranates,  dates,  ajiricots,  peaches,  almonds,  filberts,  pears,  (igs, 
tamarinds.  Such,  from  Uie  account  of  Nicbuhr,  seem  to  be  the  chief 
Tegctabic  products  of  Arabia  i  while  Hie  best  frankincense,  with  spike- 
nsjnd,  cinoanon,  cassia,  cardamoms,  and  pepper,  are  imported  froni 
Hindostan ;  but  being  bfoiigjit  from  Arabia  to  Egypt  and  EiUDpe^  it 
was  rashly  concluded,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  that  \h.fv  were  pro- 
ducts of  Arabia,  thence  railed  the  IIappy»  while  lliis  fonunaie  country 
is  in  UuUi  lar  inferior  to  most  European  regions,  i  iie  orange  trees 
seem  to  be  from  Portugal,  and  the  lemon  ftom  Italy ;  white,  the  man* 
.gotten  and  the  cocoa  ap^iear,  with  othen,to be  imported  from  ICndos* 
tan.  The  biilsam  of  IVIecca  is  produced  by  an  indigenous  tree,  called 
«myrisy  by  1  oi-skal.  Senna  is  here  common  as  in  Egypt:  but  the  eotton 
plants  are  inferior  to  the  Indian. 

Commerce.  The  Araliiau  intercourse  with  iiiuduiiUau  liaS 
greatly  dedined  since  the  diammiea  of  the  Poftugueae,  whose  aupe« 
rior  skill  and  naritifDe  force  cdipssd  die  small  vessels  of  the  Arabs. 
From  Yemen  arc  exported  coffee,  aloes,  myn-h  (the  best  of  which  is 
fitjni  Abyssinia), oliban,  or  an  inferior  kind  of  f  rniikint  ci  i«e,  senna,  i'  nrv, 
and  gold  from  Abyssinia.  The  European  imp<ji-ls  were  iron,  steel,  <  ;ui- 
nons,  lead,  tin,  cochmeal,  minora,  knives,  sabres,  cut  glass,  and  ikli»e 
peails.  Nielialu*  regards  abes  and  frankincense,  (the  latter  chiefly  fiom 
fiadraumaut,  which  bonders  eastward  on  Omoo,  and  must  dso  be 
mcluded  in  Ambiu  Felix,)  ss  the  ooly  native  articles  of  Gommoce  ber 
ibre  cofi'ec  came  into  usct 

•  Nfahehx,  136  cvea  Ibis  sMaace  was  diisiy  Smm  Abfuistak  and  tlNT 

East  Indies. 
4  P.24<. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


4;L1MAT£  AUD  S£AS0N5.-— face  Oi  TH£  COUNTHT.— SOIL  AND  AGtl- 
CVLTVRE.^-KIVJtB8«-^IIOUMTAlMS«— DBSSRTS^^OTAXY.^ 
200L0Gy«— KllfSBALOGT*— HATURAL  CURIOUTIBS^ISLES. 

Climate  and  Seasons.  IN  the  mounlains  of  Ynnpn  there  is  s 
regular  ininy  season,  from  the  mitldlc  of  June  lotht'  end  uf  September; 
but  even  then  tlie  sky  is  rarely  covered  wiiii  clouds  for  twenty -four  hours 
Btatime;  and  during  the  rmroitirier  of  the  ycara  chmd  Uacarceljrto 
be  seen.  At  Maslcat,  and  in  the  eaatem  mountains)  the  ttaoy  aeaaon 
extends  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  I- ebrnar}* ;  and 
in  Omon  there  is  rain  from  tlie  middle  of  Febnian'  to  the  middle  of 
April.  In  thv  plains  of  Yemen  rain  is  sometimes  unknown  for  a  whole 
ycur:  uiid  in  July  and  August  tlic  thermometer  will  be  98*,  while  a.t 
Sana  in  the  mountains  it  is  85*.  It  lometiinesi  though  rarely,  fiteies 
at  Sana^  while  at  Loheia  the  thermometer  is  86".*  Hence  the  mhabi* 
♦ants  of  Yemen  live  as  if  tht  y  Ixlonpcdto  different  climates:  and  even 
at  a  small  distance  ai"e  found  frulus  imd  animals  which  might  indicate 
remote  countnes.  I'ho&e  meteors  cidled  ialluig  stars  are  common,  as  in 
i^ia:  but  the  aunim  boteaiis  is  unknoirn  in  the  toiithem  countries 
of  Asia.  In  general  die  wind  from  the  sea  is  moist,  that  fivm  the  inte- 
lior  deserts  dry :  and  in  the  northern  desei-ts  are  chiefly  perceived  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  iMiming  wind  called  Samiel. 

Face  of  the  Country.  The  gene  i-al  aspect  of  Arabia  prc- 
eents  a  central  desert  of  great  extent,  with  a  few  fertile  oases  or  isles,  as 
in  Africa ;  while  the  flourishing  provinces  are  those  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  which  8iq>p]iesfain  sufiiclent  to  maintain  tlie  vcgeta* 
tion.  In  Yemen  there  are  mountains  of  considcral)le  heiglit,  but  chiefly 
barren  and  v.nwooded ;  while  Uir  temperature  und  planis,  as  has  been 
seen  form  a  striking  contrast  wiiii  tliose  of  the  piaius:  yet  tJie  want  of 
tiversi  lakesi  and  pcrenniai  streamS}  must  difTtise  idois  of  sterili^ 
thnmgh  tlie  Arabian  landscape. 

Soil  and  Acricultuue.  The  nature  of  the  soil  has  not  been 
Indicated ;  but  agriculture  is  occupied  in  the  pixxluclion  of  a  beautiful 
wheat,  maize,  durra  a  kind  of  niiilct,  bai'ley,  beans,  lentils,  rape; 
with  the  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Rice  seems  unknown  iu 
Yemen*  and  oats  throughout  Arabisi  the  horses  being  fed  with  barley* 
and  the  asses  with  besns.  l^tiere  are  also  cultivated  aarsy  a  plant  which 
dyes  yellow,  and  is  exported  \u  (-neat  quantities  from  Mocha  to  Omon  ; 
mnd  ./I'rt,  used  in  dyiiio^  red;  likewise  indij-o.  The  t^rain  in  genera! 
yickik  iittk  xuorc  tiiau  ten  for  one  i  but  tlie  durm  soinetiiucs  greatly 

•Niebt&rp.i. 
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exceeds  that  standard.  The  plough  is  simple,  and  the  pick  is  used 
inatfiad  of  the  apade.  The  chief  exertion  of  agricnltunl  hidustiy  is 
to  wtter  the  luiuls  from  the  rivulets  and  wells,  or  bf  eocKlucting  the 
rains.  Tlie  harvest  is  torn  up  by  the  iwis,  atxl  forage  cut  with  the 
tick!e.  Jiarley  is  reaped  near  Sana  in  the  middle  of  July,  but  the 
acusoa  depends  oa  liie  siiuauon.  At  .Maskat,  wheal  and  barley  are 
aowD  in  December,  and  rasped  ia  March. 

Rivers.  In  the  defect  of  rivers  strictly  belonging  to  ArabiS} 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  pass  throuj^h  lAk  Arabi,  have  been 
claimed  by  some  geograi)hei's,  aiid  the  Euphrates  may  be  aptly  consi- 
dered m  ail  Arabian  river.  But  in  Arabia  proper,  what  ai*e  called  rivers 
are  mere  torrents,  wliich  descend  from  the  mountains  during  the  rains, 
and  ibr  ashort  peiiod  afterwards.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  Aatan  of 
Neged,  which  in  the  map  seems  a  considerable  river,  is  only  a  brook 
of  this  description.  The  most  impoit-.irit  l  ivcr  is  probably  that  which 
rises  near  Sana,  and  joints  Uie  iiKliaii  sea  i)i:lo\v  Ilarjiah.  The  ^^maller 
streams  of  Yemen  may  be  traced  in  Nicbuhr  s  map  of  dial  country. 
The  little  river  of  Krim  flows  from  Mahrahuito  the  same  sea:  and  is 
firflowed  by  two  or  three  bmoks  in  Onion.  One  or  two  small  lallne 
lakes  occur  in  ahuatioas  encircled  witii  hillsy  which  pt^vent  the  water 
&om  passing. 

Mountains.  The  chief  range  of  mountains  seems  to  proccea 
m  the  direction  of  tlie  Red  Sea,  towards  the  north  not  more  Lhan  thirty 
miffi^jdiitanty  but  sometimes  in  the  soiiUi>  aixNitone  hundred  and  fifi^i 
^  a  circumatanoe  which  imparts  extent  and  ieitilitf  to  Yemen.  ThehUIs 
of  Omon  seem  a  continuation  of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Persian 
gulf;  and  the  ifilea  in  the  mouth  of  that  j^lf  may  be  reganied  as 
aummiis  of  liiat  range,  la  liic  coiuitry  of  Segcr,  cuminonly  ascribed 
to  lladramant»  there  is  a  range  of  bills  remarkable  for  the  product  of 
frankincense. 

The  direction  of  the  otlier  ranges  cannot  be  ascertained  in  the  imper- 
fect geography  of  the  counti  y.  D'Anvilk  has  laid  down  a  ridge  piissing 
Ihrougit  die  ecu  I  re,  :><)Ut!)-wcsi  to  north-east,  but  as  he  has  erred  so' 
grossly  as  to  place  Arcil  in  tlic  south-west,  and  Kerjc  in  the  nortli- 
east  of  this  ridge,  while  the  reverse  ia  (he  truth,  as  appears  finm 
Kiebubr*  who  b  completely  silent  concerning  this  chain,  it  cannot 
cLiim  any  autlientlcity.  Tint  great  geographer  has  also  placed  thr 
mountrikus  (>f  Shcmer,  tlie  Schaniar  of  Niebiilir,  too  fd-  to  suuth- 
wcst,  lacy  bciag  within  tcii  day»,  or  -  jo  uuic;.  ol  ii^daU',  while  by 
D'AnviUe's  map,  they  are  more  than  seven  degrees,  or  430  gcogm- 
phical  miles;  and  it  is  pi'bbublc  that  they  really  belong  to  the  RiaDleah» 
or  mountains  of  sand  ia  D'Anville's  map,  whicli  is  open  to  most 
esBcntial  in>pix>venicnts  in  the  whoic  interior  parts  of  tliis  country. 
In  the  divi^iion  called  Arabia  Petrea  the  celebrated  mountain  of  Sinai 
must  not  be  omitted,  which  presents  two  sublime  summits  of  red 
granite. 

DESERTS.      The  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  are  more  striking 
objects  than  the  nioi!!, tains,  and  might  lie  laid  down  in  the  maps  with  « 
^laidccaUc  accui  aty.   ir  rom  Omon  to  Mecca  the  {greater  part  of 
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Kejed  is  one  prodigious  desert,  intemifrted  tomdb  the  frantim  61; 

Hejaz  and  Yemen  vf  Kerj^f  containing  the  district  of  Sursa,  andsofine 
fertile  spots  and  towns,  indicated  by  Nicbiihr.  The  north-west  purt  of 
Neged  presents  almost  u  continued  ckst  i  t,  a  prolongation  as  a])pear9 
of  the  other,  with  an  oasi^^  Ared  on  the  west  of  LahsO)  including 
jsbrio,  Mid  some  other  places  mentioned  by  tlie  same  authoi'.  In 
this  deseit  there  is  ako  the  of  mount  Schemer^  and  perhaps 
levenil  others^  which  niay  temain  for  a  long  time-  unknown  to 
gcogmphy. 

BoTAKY.  The  greater  part  of  Amhia  being  rompoaed  of  dry 
barren  deserts  of  sand,  wholly  destitute  of  rivers,  and  containing  but 
here  and  Uiere  a  lew  scanty  springs  of  brackish  water,  offers  no  ade* 
qnate  vecompence  to  botsniod  investigations.  The  vegetables  of  these 
districts  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  consist  chiefly  of  saline  succulent 
species  able  to  endure  the  Hill  force  of  a  vertical  sun,  with  no  other 
refreshment  tlian  what  is  aftbixled  by  the  nigiitly  dews,  Tiie  greater 
part  of  them  belong  to  the  genera  of  aloe,  mcsenibr)'anthcmuin, 
euphoritia,  stapelia,  and  sslsola:  they  have  IKtle  external  beauty,  and 
when  found  in  more  propitious  cKmates  obtain  notice  only  from  their 
singularity :  here,  however,  they  sci'vc  to  nutigate  the  thirat  of  the 
parched  camel,  and  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  toilinp^  caravan,  by 
breakii^  in  occasionally  on  the  mclaiKiholy  uniformity  of  the  desert. 
A  more  interesling  scene  howcrer  is  preseirted  to  the  botanist  on  the 
western  aide  of  the  Arabian  desert :  here  numerous  rivulets  descend 
fit>m  the  mountains  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  scatter  with  a  larish  haiiditV 
liiagrance  and  verdure  wherever  tliey  flow :  the  mountains  themselves 
too,  whence  these  streams  originate,  abound  in  vegetation,  so  that  the 
flznis  in  thb  part  of  Ai-abia  uiay  be  conveniently  distributed  into  three 
classes,  namely,  those  that  'infafibit  the  sea  shore,  the  plains,  and  the 
mountains.  The  first  of  these  divisions  bears  a  near  aflinity  to  the 
scanty  flora  of  the  dcncrt:  u  s?ndv  soil  impregnated  \Ath  salt,  and  an 
0[x:n  exposure  to  the  infiuenrc  ol  tlie  sun,  produce  similar  effects  in 
both  situations.  The  champaign  country  between  the  shore  and  the 
mountains,  though  trayersed  by  streams,  is  yet  too  deficient  in  watery 
to  support  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that  distinguishes  the  plains  of 
India t  tlic  lower  parts  aiv  chiefly  occupied  by  grasses  and  other 
hurnhlc  plants,  which  afibrd  a  most  grateful  Mistc-nance  to  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  pastoral  tribes  that  wander  over  ihem.  The  sides  of  the 
rivers,  the  vallies  among  the  moimtains,  and  tlic  plains  at  tlu  ir  feet,'a»t: 
fiur  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  Here  cultivation  and  nature 
seem  to  contend  with  each  other  in  the  richness  of  tiieir  productionsy 
nor  is  it  ca'^y  to  assign  exactly  tlie  limits  of  each:  many  of  the  Indian 
and  Peisip.n  plants,  distiju^uished  for  their  beatity  or  use,  have  I>eeu 
tmMSpoited  hither  in  toiTncr  ages,  and  arc  now  found  in  a  truly  indige- 
nous state ;  this  is  probably  tite  case  with  the  tamarind,  the  cotton  tree, 
the  pomegranate,  the  banyan  tree  or  Indian  fig,  the  sugar  cane,  and  a 
multitude  of  valirablc  spc*  i<.  s  and  varieties  of  melons  and  gouixls.  Two 
valuable  tires  liowever  i-jv  the  peculiar  boast  of  Arabia  1-  clix,  namely 
Uic  coflee  (colTxa  Arabica),  found  both  cultivated  and  wild,  and  thcE 
amyris  opobalsanmm,  from  which  is  procured  tlie  balm  of  Mecca,  the 
most  fragrant  and  costly  of  all  the  gum  resins.  There  are  proper 
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{biTsi^  in  Arabia)  altltough  groves  and  scattered  trees  ore  by  no  m^ras 
unfrequent  amon^  tbe  mountains.  Of  the  palms,  it  possesset  the 
date,  the  cocoa  nut,  and  the  great  fin  palm.  The  sycamore  fig,  the- 
plantain,  the  almond,  and  apricot,  the  papaw,  the  l)cad  tree,  the 
mimosa  nilotica  and  sensitiva,  and  the  oranc^e,  nc-arlv  mm]))?  "^e  the  cata- 
logue of  its  native  and  cultivated  trees.  The  list  ot  shrubs  and  herba-^ 
ceous  plants  does  not  cont£un  many  that  would  be  interesting  to  the 
general  rauler:  among:  these  however  may  be  paiticuhuued  the  ricH  . 
nus,  (lie  liquorice,  and  the  senna,  all  used  in  medicine ;  and  the  balsam^ 
tlic  i^l'i''  cnuiranili,  the  wliitu  Illy,  and  the  gi«ater  pancrittiiim,  lUsdn^ 
guished  ior  their  beauty  and  fragi-ance. 

Zoology.  'I  hc  horse  is  the  glory  of  Arabian  zoology;  Ac- 
cording to  Zimmerman  this  animal  is  firand  iHld  in  the  extensive 
deseits  on  the  north  of  Hadnonant* ;  at  least  such  may  have  been  tiie 
case  in  ancient  times,  if  it  he  not  rather  probable  that  the  wild  horee  of- 
Tatary  has  pt&scd  through  Pct  sia,  and  only  been  perfected  in  Arabia. 
They  are  here  dividetl  into  two  cat  classes,  tlie  Kadi^/dy  or  common 
kind,  whose  genealogy  has  not  been  prcsen'cd ;  and  the  Kochkmiy  or  . 
ndble  hones,  whose  breed  has  been  ascertained  lor  two  thousand  yearSf 
proceeding,  as  they  fiible,  from  tbe  stalls  of  Solomon.  These  win 
hear  the  greatest  frifi^^ues,  and  pass  whole  days  without  food,  living  on 
air,  to  use  the  Araljian  metaphor.  They  aiv  said  to  iiish  on  a  foe 
vrith  impetuosity ;  and  it  is  asi>cned  that  iyome  of  this  noble  mce,  when 
wounded  in  battle,  will  withdraw  to  a  spot  where  their  master  may  be 
secure,  and  if  he  fidl  they  will  neigh  for  assistance*  The  KochlanI 
are  neither  large  nor  beautiful,  nor  is  their  figure  at  all  regarded ;  their 
race,  and  hereditary  qualities  being  the  sole  objects  of  estimation. 
They  are  chiefly  reared  by  the  Beduins,  in  tue  northern  deserts 
between  Persia  aiid  Syria.  The  preservation  of  the  breed  is  carefully 
and  authentically  witnessed;  and  the  ofispring  of  a  Kochhnt  stallioti 
with  an  ignoble  marc  is  reputed  Kadinhi.  The  Arabian  steeds  are 
soni'-timcs  !;ougbt  rr  excessive  rates  by  the  English  at  Mocha.  There 
is  also  in  tliis  country  a  superior  breed  of  asses,  approadiiog  in  form 
and  qualities  to  die  mule,  and  sold  at  high  prices. 

This  region  of  Africa,  seems  also  the  native  country  of  the  camel, 
emphatically  styled  by  the  orientals  the  ship  of  tbe  desert;  being,  by 
the  expansion  of  its  feet,  the  faculty  of  bearing  thirst  and  hunger,  and 
other  qualities,  peculiarly  adaptcH  h\  the  author  of  nature  to  pcram- 
bulate  tiie  sandy  wastes,  which  1  otherwise  remain  unpassal>le, 
Niebuhr  observed  camels  oi  (iiitcr  cnt  kinds,  and  seems  to  decide  the 
question  concerning  the  dromedary,  by  saying  that  tiiis  aiymd  in 
Arabia  and  Ejprpt  has  always  one  hunch  only,  and  can  otherwise 
scarcely  be  distinpuish.ecl  from  the  camel,  but  in  being  more  light  and 
speedy.  "  As  to  dromedaries  with  two  hunches  I  never  saw  any, 
except  U»ix;e  in  a  town  of  Natolia,  and  they  had  been  brought  from  the 
Crimea:  they  were  so  big  and  heavy  that  they  might  rather  be  i-anged 
under  a  particular  species  of  camels,  than  of  dromedariesf." 

The  buffalo  seems  unknown,  bdngan  aiiiiiu.l  v,  hich  delights  in  mud 
imd  water,  but  the  cattle  have  generally  a  liuuch  on  the  shoulder* 

*  Zoologia  Geographic^,  ITTT,  4to.  p.  143  fram  Lao  Afria 

*  Kiebubr,  145. 
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The  breed  of  abeep  has  not  been  pwticubify  illitttnled;  but  it  mmld 

appear  that  both  tbe  wool  and  mutton  are  coai'se.  The  rock  goat  is  said 
to  found  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Petrcii.  The  other  aiiimaU 
aie  liie  jakka!,  or  cliacal;  tlic  hyena  towanis  Uic  I't  isiau  gulf;  nti- 
merous  moukies  in  the  woods  of  Yemen;  the  jerboa,  or  rat  of  Pharoah 
in  Neged:  there  are  abo  antelopes)  and  wild  oxen*  with  wolves,  foxes, 
and  wild  boan,  and  the  large  pandierf  called  in  Arabic  twiner  and  the 
fath^  a  small  panther.  Tlic  tiger  seems  utterly  unknown,  and  the 
lion  only  appears  beyond  tlie  Euphrates.  Among  the  birds  may  be 
named  the  pheasant,  common  in  the  woods  of  Yemen,  as  the  grey 
partridge  is  in  the  plains;  while  the  ostrich  is  no  stranger  in  the  * 
deserts.  The  birds  of  prey  are  cagleB>  ▼ultures^  fidcons,  and  sparrow- 
hawks.  A  bird  of  the  thrush  kind,  irenersted  because  it  destroys  the 
loriists,  is  thought  to  come  annually  from  Corasan.  Land  tortoises 
abound;  and  arc  eaten  by  the  Christians  in  Lent.  A  little  slender 
serpent,  called  baetan,  spoUcU  wiih  black  and  wiiite,  is  of  a  nature 
vemarfcably  poisonous,  the  faite  being  instant  death.  The  locust  is  too 
numerous ;  and  the  natives  esteem  the  red  as  a  fiit  and  juicy  food, 
and  view  it  with  no  more  avcfsioo  than  shrimpS}  or  pcawns  are  beheld 
by  us. 

MiNERALOGT.  The  mineralogy  of  Arabia  is  of  small  im- 
portance. Havioi^  no  native  gold,  the  people  are  still  addicted  to  the 
m&toation  of  alchymy.   Nor  is  silver  found,  except  mingled  as  usualf 

in  the  lead  mines  of  Omon.  Theix:  arc  some  mines  of  iron  in  the 
district  of  Saade,  in  the  north  of  V?- men ;  but  the  metal  i*?  brittle. 
As  most  of  the  noted  vegetable  pmuuctiDiis  of  Arabia  the  J  lappy  arc 
now  known  to  have  been  impoi  ted  from  Ilindostau,  so  the  best  pre- 
cious stones'  are  fiom  the  same  quarter.  Those  agates  containing 
extraneous  substances,  which  from  the  town  are  called  Mocha-stones, 
brought  fix)m  Surat,  ^vhich  also  sends  great  quantities  to  China*. 
'1  he  l>est  cunielians  also  come  from  the  gulf  of  Caniboy,  But  Arabia 
pix>duccs  onyxes  in  the  province  of  Yemen  ;  and  the  bruwu  stone  found 
near  Damar  seenu  a  saidooyiL  Rock  salt  appears  near  Loheia. 
Kicbidir  also  observed  in  Ajenien  pentagonal  pillars  of  basalt^  witli 
bhdflh  alabaster,  selcnitc,  and  various  spars.  Not  one  of  the  gems 
appears  to  be  produced  in  Arabia.  Near  Hamadri,  in  the  district  of 
ycroen,  called  Ivaukeban,  thei'c  is  a' warm  spring  of  niinei'al  water. 

Natural  Curiosities.  Several  of  iliose  uncommon  appear- 
ances which  gcogi-apbers  style  natutal  curiosities,  may,  no  d^Aibtf  be 
found  in  this  extensive  country,  when  more  thoroughly  «i^rcd. 
Ni  'nthr  Micntiuns  that  several  springs,  which  in  other  countries  would 
become  rivulits,  here  flow  for  a  short  space,  and  then  sink  into  an 
unknown  subterranean  course.  Amidst  the  dcEciency  of  water,  it  ii> 
not  suiprising  thatthe  grand  reservoir  near  the  ancient  city  of  Mareb, 
tiiough  in  a  small  part  ji  work  of  ait,  was  ivgarded  as  a  singular  exer- 
tion of  naturef,  Mm-eb  is  still  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Jof, 
\about  seventy-five  British  miles  north-cast  from  Sana,  containing  about 
thi^  hundred  mean  houses,  with  a  wall  and  three  gales.   In  au  adja- 

•  Niebulir,  135.  He  here  remarks  that  tho  Tttcks  have  ouaet  ia  the 
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cent  vale,  about  twenty  Bntish  miles  In  lent>tli,  were  vmited  six  or 
seven  rivulets,  nninint^  from  the  west  and  iVoin  the  south,  pat  ily  Iroui 
Yemen ;  ui'^i  soiue  saiU  i<>  be  pcrcnui^U  bUcaiiis  luil  ot  hsli.  Tiic  two 
chalna  of  mouDtainS)  inclosing  this  vale,  approach  so  near  at  the  east 
eoddiatthe  space  roi  I>^^  walked  over  in  five  or  six  minutes;  or 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  opening  bein^  shut  by  a  ti)ick 
wall  the  water  was  rctainerl,  and  imparted  particular  advantages  to 
agriculture.  But  the  wall,  consiiiicted  of  large  masses  of  iiewn  stone, 
to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  was  neglected  after  tlic  Hdl  of  ti.e 
SabeaD  kingdom ;  and  burst  in  the  middlci  ieaving  only  the  ruins 
on  both  sides,  so  that  the  water  is  now  loAt  in  the  desert  on  the  north 
of  Hadramaut. 

Isi.Ks.  Besides  sevcr.ii  isles  ol  iiitle  conserjuence  in  the  Arabian 
gulf,  Uicrc  are  two  ibles  whiclulcsji  ve  pat  ticuiur  uoticc. 

SocoTBA.  Socotra,  about  340  British  miles  from  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia,  appears  in  all  ages  to  have  belonged  tib  that  countiy, 
and  to  ha\e  been  CLkhruted  for  the  proclucUon  of  iilols,  b'iil  <. ■  tecni': d 
superior  to  any  otiier.  Kiebuhr  says  that  it  bjh.tr^^^s  to  li.e  Sl.ji'.;  of 
Keschin,  a  town  of  Hadramaut,  as  it  did  when  Uie  i^ui  tugucse  niade 
discoveTies  in  this  quarter ;  and  the  aiitlior  of  the  Pcriplus  observes 
that  it  was  subject  to  the  country  which  produced  incense,  tliat  is  iiiid* 
ramaUL  The  inhabitants  aj*e  clearly  of  Arabian  extract.  There  are 
two  bays,  and  some  sertn*e  harboui-s;  and  the  isle  is  also  said  to  pnjdnce 
frankincen^ie,  wiiile  ambergris  and  corrd  arc  found  in  the  neighlxjurir.g 
seas.  The  isk  of  Bahrin  is  in  tho  Tcrsian  jjulf,  near  the  Arabian 
coast,  and  remaricable  for  the  great  pearl  fishery  in  its  neighbourhood, 
but  the  revenue  thence  arising  to  the  Sheik  of  Busheer,  was  diminished 
by  the  pretensions  of  the  ilouls,  a  strong  Arabian  ti  ib  j  between  Gom- 
benjou  iind  c.pe  B.indistan,  wlio  refused  to  \y.iy  for  the  pi  i  Mu-"^ion.  Tile 
imnie  Ba/trin  signiheii  fwo  icuHy  being  seemingly  an  absuixi  niodeni. 
appellation ;  for  Abul&da,  as  well  as  tlie  Arabs  of  Lalisa,  call  the  large 
isle  Aual,  a  name  transferred  by  D'Anvillc,  who  in  Arabia  seems 
rather  unfortunate,  to  t'lc  peninsula  of  Ser,  alx)ut  360  Bntish  miles  to 
the  east.  The  inhabiunis  of  Aual,  and  the  smaller  i-^Ies.  are  Arabs  of 
the  Chia  persuasiuii.  In  the  large  isle  there  ib  a  ioiiiued  town ,  anditt 
ihe  whole  group  there  may  be  forty  or  fifty  mean  villages. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


C£N-£RAL  AaiANCEMENT  OF  TBX  ASIATIC  ISLAVSS,  INCLUDIXG 
AVSTKALASIA  A»0  POLTHJKSIA. 

HAVING  thus  completed  the  deacriptxm  of  the  wide  conthient 
of  Asia,  80  &r  as  the  limits  assigned  to  this  wwk  would  adintt,  a  diffi- 

ciilt  field  of  investigation  opens  in  the  Hinumerable  Asiatic  Islands, 
and  those  "iituated  in  the  Pacific,  or  more  properly  Crvzt  Oriental 
Olimh.  TIr- l()|)irH"about  to  be  treatcf!  will  fjfTi-a.c  more  clear  from 
the  inspection  ot  At  ruwsiiiith's  chmt  ol'  ihal  ocean,  or  die  PlanisphcPC 
on  Mercatof^s  projection,  with  that  prodigious  e:cpBnse  of  water  towards 
the  midille.  Hence  it  will  appear  that,  though  modem  entttprize have 
fntled  in  the  discovery  of  a  supposed  Aiistml  continent,  (a  ho]>e  and  idea 
now  dismissed  fwm  ^eof^aphy)  yet  the  discoveries  mny  be  said  to  con- 
Klilule  a  iiiiii  part  of  the  world ;  which  accortlingiy  babri,  and  oUier 
foreign  writers  of  sUtI  in  the  sdenoe*  have  adimttedf  under  the  oame  of 
jiiu%tral  Latids,  Southern  Indies^  and  other  denominations,  including 
Kew  Holland,  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  New  Cale- 
donia, New  Zealand,  tlie  Friendly  Islen,  Society  IsUnds,  the  Marquesas, 
and  even  tiie  Sandwich  Islands  in  the  noitli. 

These  regions  are,  however,  of  so  wide  and  distinct  a  natw%,  consist- 
ing of  almost  a  new  continentin  the  south  of  Asia,  and  scattered  groups 
of  isles  in  the  Pacific^  many  of  them  nearer  to  South  America  than  to 
Asia,  while  they  are  chiefly  not  alx>vc  twenty  degrees  to  the  south  of  the 
eijuato:-,  l!;at  the  nauie  of  Austral  Lar.ds  seems  very  ol)icctionable,  and 
tJwi  ot  Souliiern  Indies  ridiculous.  iNor  iiulecd  can  they  well  be  blend- 
ed under  one  denomination,  as  was  hu]^  since  observed  by  the  learned 
president  De  Brosses,  who,  neaily  half  a  century  ago,  proposed  that  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  Asia,  namely  New  liollaiid,  New  Guinea,  and 
■New  Zealand,  S(c.  should  be  styled  JuMtraiofia,  aod  the  uumuxMS  iska  • 
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in  the  VtciSiC  Piofyiutht  from  a  Greek  term  implying;  many  islands.* 

Th,;  dcnominatiws  proposed  by  this  kaniwl  auihor  have  aj  pcnred 
uuc.sccj>tio:iabk-  to  most  men  of  science  ;  but  the  absurd  iiunRs  iuipos- 
^  by  lac  igaoraiil  setanuii  and  noap-makers  of  all  countries  imvc)  as 
Ufiiiul,  prevailed,  wheoct  we  have  new  couDtrifts  wUch  bear  not  the 
moat  disUint  resemblance  of  the  old,  and  New  South  Wales  has  become 
a  purt  of  New  Holland  I  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  scientific  works 
mbst  continue  to  be  disgraced  by  names  imposed  by  whim  aiul  caprice, 
and  that  a  Board  of  Nomenclature  was  not  added  to  the  Board  of  Lon- 
gitude, to  fix  wilh  due  deliberation  the  appellations  proper  to  be  con* 
ferred.  K  there  be  a  native  name  it  ouKfatt  in  eveiy  instance^  to  deserre 
the  preference^  as  length  may  be  abbreviated,  and  roog^iieaa  stnoothcd ; 
but  where  a  general  appcllalioi^  is  unknown  to  the  smidl  savage  tribes, 
t!"ie  names  of  nvonur*  hs,  uiid  olhcr  great  encoiirata-re  of  (liscovery,  and 
those  Qi  ciiiiiiLiiL  iiuvij^alors,  may  be  imposed,  witii  a  Laliii  ici  uiiiiation, 
10  as  to  iNtts  into  all  European  languages,  with  as  little  change  as  posai* 
bie.  It  is  to  be  wislied  that  even  now  a  board  of  this  kind  were  institat- 
f  (i,  ro  in'  held  in  London,  but  attended  by  learned  deputies  from  Portu- 
gal, bpain,  HoHand,  and  1  Vance,  that  the  claims  of  prior  discover}-  may 
be  fairly  investigpatcd,  ana  liie  name  of  the  first  princely  protcctorh  or 
na?igatora  imposed,  to  the  lasting  preser\'ation  of  their  memcny .  Amidst 
the  choice  of  rienomioationsi  that  of  Mf»  should  be  dismissed,  as  of  all 
othei^  the  most  absurd  and  improper*  and  calculated  to  infer  reaem* 
hlaiK:es  where  none  exist. 

As  the  name  of  Ausfndusia  has  been  adopted  by  many  men  of  sci- 
ence, iu  various  extents  aud  applications,  it  may  be  proper  fu*st  toii&ten 
lotheortgjkMl  iavenlor.f 

**  But  in  thb  immeoae  extent  of  regions,  which  ate  to  (brm  the  ob- 
je'^t  of  the  researches  about  to  be  detailed,  how  numerous  are  the  differ* 
cnttovmtries,  climates,  munners,  and  races  of  mankind !  The  sif^ht 
would  be  dazzled  and  contouiuicd  ii  care  were  not  exerted  to  relieve  it, 
and  fix  its  attention,  by  divisions  nuirked  from  distance  to  distance. 
These  ought  to  be  disiinguiahed  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  our 
knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  with  regard  to  the  natund  dispositir  n 
of  the  objects.  Our  globe  is  composed  of  three  lan>e  extents  of  land, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America;!  and  of  tliree  lar;i:e  extents  of  water,  the 
EtJiiopian,  or  Lidian  ocean,  the  Atlantic,  and  tiie  Pacific.  In  like  mat  - 
ner  the  Austral  wotld  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  each  to  the 
south  of  the  three  above-mentioned.  The  first  in  the  IiHlian  ocean  to 
t!ie  south  of  Asia,  which  may  in  conserpience  he  named  ^ustralcJn : 
the  secontl  in  the  Allaniic,  whicli  I  shall  rail  Ma/{tVaucia^  fmm  the 
name  of  the  diMXJverer,  begins  at  the  houlhern  point  of  the  Anierit:aa 
continent,  and  oomprebends  all  that  may  thence  extend  under  the 
soutlwm  point  of  Afiica,  where  a  long  undiscovered  coast  is  supposed 
to  exist.  1  shall  comprise  in  the  thiid  all  that  is  contained  in  the  vast 
Pacific  ocean,  and  shall  give  to  this  division  the  name  of  PofyneMUt^  ou 
account  of  Uie  gi^eal  multitude  of  islands." 

•  Histoire  de»  Navigations  aux;renefl  Austndes.  Paris,  1/56,  2  v©l«.  4»<». 

\  Euro{;c  seems  here  considcicJ  bv  the  learned  ProiJciu  aft  a  racrc  cK»ji^a- 
tioe  of  the  eontiaent  of  Axia. 
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Such  were  tlic  Ideas  of  that  eminent  writer,  alike  distingtiished  for 
the  extent  of  his  cmdition,  the  elegance  and  precision  of  his  taste,  and 
the  comprehension  and  clearness  of  his  judgment.  But  it  must  be 
reflected  that  at  the  time  of  hm  interesting  compiiation,  the  diacoferie» 
of  our  iminortal  Cooli  had  not  taken  pltbcC)  and  the  crislenee  of  a 
Tcna  Ausirdlis,  Of  undiscovered  conUnent  in  the  south)  was  generalljr 
credited,  'l  lie  Ma^ellancia  of  De  Drosses  may  Uierefore  jxiss  intoobli- 
vion,  i!s  no  continent,  nor  perhaps  even  isles,  exist  to  the  south  of 
America,  w  ild  e  indeed  of  all  positions  tliey  werellie  least  to  be  expect- 
ed. But  the  twoother  sppeUationsbcgiininofe  and  more  to  be  adniitted 
amonfi;  acientific  men,  from  whom  they  will  graduatty  paaa  to  the  peo- 
ple, us  oufflit  to  be  the  prn;^ress. 

While  the  term  yfmtr<i.'(/.u\i  may  be  justly  applied  to  what  is  called 
New  iloUand,  and  the  circumjacent  lands,  die  name  of  that  large 
island  itself^  so  absurdly  joined  with  New  South  Wales,  might  perhaps 
be  fipUy  exchani^  for  that  of  Mnama,  of  the  aaroe  sense  with  the  for- 
mer, bui  used  in  a  njore  limited  accceptation.*  A  description  of  this 
country  naturally  follows  tlut  of  Asia,  and  the  Asiatic  islands  in  the 
Indian  ocean;  ttnd  will  be  properly  succeeded  by  that  of  Polynesia, or 
tbeisliuics  in  the  PaciHc;  which  are  fiu*  remote  from  the  American 
coostf  but  are  connected  by  brief  passages  with  Auatrahstay  the  Sand- 
wich ial-inds  alone  excepted,  which  may  however  bff  fol!owe<l  by 
j^TJups  to  be  discovered  to  tlie  soulh-v.est,  so  as  to  be  connected  with 
rolvMcsia.  Ti rc-dcr  iveds  scarcely  be  !v  minded  that  in  this  quarter 
alone  of  the  woiid  this  reniuri^able  exception  occurs;  for  llie  islaiu.s 
'  beIon;;in<^  to  botli  Americas,  to  Africat  tiod  to  Europe*  are  sufllcientJy 
distinct  aiid  appix)pnute<l,  while  the  name  of  AMBtic  iakeSt  enormous  as 
Asia  i'.sjlf,  miiilitlx:  dilVusjd  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  embroil  the  ut- 
most powers  r»!  ;x  o?:raphicul  (iescnptkm,  and  present  only  vague  conlu- 
fcion,  itistead  of  scientific  precision.         "  - 

In  the  eye  of  some  geologists  the  isles  of  Sunda,  the  ^loluccas,  and 
others  in  the  Indian  ocean,  are  gradually  enlarging ;  and  may  in  timet 
"wit'i  AustrJasia  and  Polynesia,  Ibrm  a  vast  new  continent;  whik  one 
OF  o'Ji'jr  of  'Jie  ancicJit  continents  will  be  submerged  under  tlie  ocenn  ; 
mu!  ii"  t.'x  most  exhausted  and  useless  must  fall,  Africa  wouUl  ptM'ish. 
BuL  bucli  iniai^inaiy  views  ui'c  foreign  to  the  pi  cstnt  design,  which  only 
attempts  a  pr>.'cise  deacriprion  of  wliat  really  exists  i  and  the  due  con- 
lieciio:i  and  rL'iaiionof  the  parts  to  each  other ;  an  oImccI  attended  with 
inahv  vanicui'ies  in  tiiis  jwrliculiir  Cvi^ion  of  ti>e  v:lobe.  Before  a  pioper 
:;rX;.rv"t^(-'-^i  (^^''i  he  fciiowed  it  will  be  proper  to  tix  some  limitsbetween 
tiie  iUv.uin  aiid  i'acilic  oceans, 

As  the  continent  of  America  divides  the  Atlantic  or  Great  Westem 
ocean,  from  the  H:ictiic»  orCivat  Eastern  ocean,  (both  so  termed  in 

.  io;i  to  t  iv  41-  I  i -nl  and  civilized  v.orld,)  and  as  AfricA  divides  the 
AUliMic         I'  -  occ  'Ti,  so,  \.y  usac;c  and  deduction, 

w!j  .1  i.-,  CvilLd  N  .  w  'li  il  rud  nu'.y  <  (-r.^iu^red  as  li^e  fixed  d  vision 
bclvV. . j.i  liic  Int.'!.!. J  a.i.l  t\H  iTx,  ti  l:?. cUu:>i.i;^  ukh  justicv  liit  ai.tlioriiy 
fifa  ainti.untt  wa^l;^(l  bv  thd  Indian  ocean  on  the  west,  and  the  Par  the 
on  th;;  cait;  whib  a  line  drawn  fram  the  moat  prominent  centrj  cape;^, 

*  from  the  Creek  v.orU  ttotost  the  s^uih;  as  autttr  ii  In  lUe  Latio. 
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Id  the  nortli  and  iMiutbf  maf  be  regarded  as  a  boundary  of  these  two 

oceans.  The  sor.thcfn  extension  of  this  imat^inary  line  is  of  little 
moment;  but  in  tiie  north  it  must  be  considei*ccl  as  a' division  of  {-irrat 
importance  to  precise  discussion,  ns  the  ii>Ics  on  the  west  must  be  con- 
Msnd  as  strictly  AriMiC)  and  intimately  connected  with  the  descrip(tioa 
of  Asia  ;  while  those  an  the  right  belong^  to  Australasia,  and  Polynesia. 
This  division  must  naturally  and  unavoidably  depend  on  the  observation 
of  the  widest  cliatincl  between  the  Molucca  islands,*  and  Papua,  or 
New  Guinea:  and  the  degree  of  longitude,  130*  tioni  London,  seems 
nearly  to  amount  to  a  boundary.  Hence  Amboyna  belongs  to  the 
Asiatic  klest  while  TlrooMaut  bddngs  to  Austrslaaia.  The  meridian 
of  boundary  passes  ihrouf^h  Ceram ;  but  the  proximity  of  that  isle  to 
Amborna  may  properly  connect  it  with  the  Asi  tic  i^U  s,  with  which 
Alysol  may  also  be  classed.  From  the  north-west  exiiemitv  (tf  Papua, 
or  raliicr  bome  small  islands  1)  lu^  at  that  cxireuiliy,  a  cicur  line  may 
be  dmwn,  following^  the  same  meridiant  and  teavin;^  Gilolo  amoni^the 
Asiatic  isles  on  the  west  and  those  of  Pelew  amon^  the  Polyne«iiaii  in 
the  Pacific.  This  line  then  bending  north-west  wotild  int  UuIe  ti  e  I'hi- 
lippine  islands  andlho  Rashees,  passitrj^  to  the  south  of  Jb'ormosa;  the 
other  limits  and  appetlatiuns  being  sudiciently  clear. 

Such  may  therefore  be  the  assumed  boundary  between  the  Indtan 
eeean,  and  Ch{nese»  8cc.  sea  on  the  west  and  the  PscHIc  on  the  east  and 
between  the  Asiatk  isles,  and  Australasia  and  Polyresia.  The  boundary 
between  the  tv'o  letter  rn-eat  divisions  may  be  traced  in  ro!i«>onance,  J'.s 
would  ^^ct  nl,  with  the  ideas  of  M.  l)c  Bm5«?€S,  by  re<;jardir»j:^  what  is 
called  New  lioliaud  as  a  cuiiliiicnt,  or  tjreut  leading  island,  with  which 
those  most  adjacent  must  be  regarded  as  connected.  Hence  Papua 
belongs  to  Australasia:  and  a  Hue  drawn  In  the  latitude  of  three  or  four 
depjeesto  the  north  of  the  equator,  a:ui  ilieii  passing-  south  in  tlie  meri- 
dian of  170°  eant  fjomCireenw  i  li.  so  us  to  include  the  New^  iiebudes, 
thence  in  the  panilkl  of  Ju  south,  gradually  stretching  to  175**  west 
Irotn  Greenwich,  inchtding  New  Zcalaiid,and  the  isle  called  ClmUiara, 
will  present  the  natural  and  precise  boundary  of  Austrabaia. 

That  division  called  Po}ynesia»  by  far  the  most  extensive,  adjoins 
on  the  West  to  the  line  a!>ove  dniwn  around  the  Asiatic  isles ;  thence  it 
ascends  about  latilutle  Ib'^  ioiH;;lude  128*  cant  in  a  north-ea.st  direclion, 
so  as  to  include  tite  isle  called  Uica  dc  ir  iaiii,  longitude  161°,  and  thence 
curving  south-east  and  encompassing  the  northern  Sandwich  islands« 
where  our  great  navi{>utor  fell,!  and  the  Marquesas,  and  extending  to 
120°  west  from  London.  Any  ijiLs  to  the  north-east  or  cast  of  this 
line  of  demarcation  may  be  regarded  as  bckuiging  to  North  or  bouik 
America. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Asiatic  isles  may  be  considered  as 
sufficiently  ascertained  by  tlie  wide  channel  between  them  and  New 
Holland;' while  the  north*west  extremity  of  Sumatra  may  present  a 

•  This  name  oriijlauily  confined  to  five  tmall  islands,  has  been  extended 
by  f).-*  Frt'i'.ch  gcograplicrs  t  )  ul.irgt  gtjuj)  Uctweeii  B;irneo  and  New  Guinea. 
^f  r.  I-or'jbt,  p.  31,  regards Oii'jlo  as  thie  boundary  between  the  Indian  ocean 

ami  H;u  i;.c. 

t  There  Tire  other  J'.  aiulwith  isl.iml'!,  hti-udf  ."  .'^  south,  Ot  beneath  the 

parallel  of  Cape  Uom.  SucU  it  the  peiplsjuty  of  the  leccived  nooieacUtaK. 
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sncriilUm  of  fepwitioii  on  tlie  ivwt  betwm  the 

to  styled,  and  those  in  the  Indiin  ocaao.  The  Mune  mHlatk  faamdvy 

may  be  assiji^ed  to  Australasia. 

The  southern  limits  of  the  last,  and  of  Polynesia,  alone  remain  ;  but 
as  few  or  no  islands  have  been  discovered  to  the  south  of  New  Zealand, 
the  paraMof  50*  south  bt.  may  be  laxly  assumed  as  Uie  houndttyof 
both.  • 

Polynesia  will  thus  extend  from  50**  south  latitude  to  about  35* 
north  latitude  that  is  858,  or  5 100  geographical  miles  :•  while  the 
breadth  taken  from  longitude  170°  east  from  Cireenwich,  to  ISC'*  west 
upon  llie  equator  its<:U}  will  yield  sixty  d^;rees,  or  3600  geographical 
miles. 

The  length  of  Australasia  may  be  computed  from  95*  of  the  same 

longitude  to  185**,  that  is  90°  in  latitude  30**,  or  nearly  5000  gcog^raphi* 
cal  miles  ;  while  the  breadth,  latitude  3^  north  to  latitude  SO**  SQUtbi 
will  be  3180  geographical  miles. 

Even  the  smallest  division,  tiiat  of  tlic  A^atic  isles,  in  what  has  been 
called  the  Oriental  Archipelago,  is  of  g^reat  extent  from  13*  south  Ifld* 
tudeto22°  north  latitude,  that  is  or  2 100  geographical miles}iriiye 
llic  Ient;th  from  93°  east  lont^ituilo  to  132°,  yields  degrees  ttOt  6r 
from  the  equator,  nearly  contspondinj]^  with  the  breadth.t 

Tiie  several  groups  of  islands  which  compose  each  of  these  ^rnnd 
^vittOOSi  will  more  properly  be  considered  under  eacli,  in  the  separate 
descriptkms,  so  fiur  as  the  most  recent  discoveries  #illallo(W9  after  |ire» 
mising  that  they  are  submittedf  with  the  preceding  remarks,  to  th« 
public  cajulour,  as  mere  opinions  i'.iul  topics  of  inquiry,  which  may 
instit^ale  judicious  men  to  fu)tlier  discussion,  so  as  t?:raduaily  to  pro- 
duce a  scientific  arum.^ementof  universal  acceptation,  which  is  greatly 
wanted  in  this  Isi^e  portion  of  the  globe. 

•  This  length  is  increased  by  more  than  a  thinl,  aa  it  extends  from  the 
north-west  to  the  south-east  ;  hut  position  is  a  more  important  coasideratiuu 
tbftit  extent,  when  measured  on  the  ocean. 

t  If  howevfv  Austr.ilasia  ar-H  P^'ivncsia  be  not  admitted  ss  granddivlsions, 
they  must  fail  uiuier  ihc  Asiatic  Islands. 
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ARRANCEMF.NT  OF  THOSE  IX  THE  ORIENTAL  ARCHIPELAGO. — 1. 
l^Lt-H   OF   SUN  DA,  OU  SUMATRAN    CHAIN. — 2.   BORNEO. —  3.  MA" 

THIS  dinsion,  as  already  explained,  comprehends  what  at-e  cidled 
the  Isles  of  Siinda,  th.p  Mohiccas,  and  the  Philippines.  The  isles  of 
Sunda  arc  so  called  ii-oin  die  Sound,  or  Strait)  betireen  Sumatra  and 
Jra;  and  consist  of  these  two  idandB,«i<hllomo;  and  some  includo 
Cdebezt  which  oCbers  ascribe  to  the  MolncCftl.  Some  geogrophers 
consider  the  line  of  islands  forminj^  as  it  wprc  an  elongation  of.Titvn, 
as  belonging  to  those  of  iiunda,  while  D'Anville  rather  regards  these 
as  part  of  the  Great  Moluccas. 

An  sUe  mtonlht,  impressed  witli  tMs  conibslon,  has  attempted  a 
new  nomenclature.*  Under  the  name  of  Malayan  isles,  he  arranges 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  by  an  appellation  sufficiently  vague  and  inap- 
plicable, as  the  Malap  extend  to  innumerable  other  islands.  Another 
great  division,  tlut  of  the  Philippine  islands,  he  ternis  the  il/a/ijV/y.v,  in- 
cluding JMind.uuo,  whence  he  passLS  tu  the  Sooloo  blonds,  Uiosc.of 
Sangir,  and  to  Celcbea^  here  seeming  to  lose  sight  of  ammgement. 
From  Balli,  on  the  east  of  Java,  v,  hut  he  calls  the  77iir,rian  chain  includes 
Sumbava,  (the  Cumbara  of  D'Anville,)  Florcz,  Timor,  Stc.  but  when 
he  adds  Tinu^vlaut,  lie  again  forgets  precision  ;  and  his  Avhf)le  chain  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  Java,  that  the  sci)aration  cannot  be  applaud- 
ad.  Our  ingenioqa  tnithor  next  dcscrihes  Mw*HbUandf  and  returns 
to  what  he  cattatbe  S^pieey  /«laRrf»,beginuog  irith  Arrooi  an  appendage 
of  New  Guinea,  anil  which,  by  his  own  account,  produces  sago,  not 
spice.  The  isles  of  Banda  follow,  with  Am'>ovna,  Ccram,  Botiro,  S<c. 
Mr.  Pennant  next  <lesrn!xs  the  Molucca  island  ,  including  Gilolo.— 
Ills  J'a/man  hianiLi  aic  on  liie  north-west  pail  of  Pafiuoy  or  J^em  Gut- 
nea,  which  IbHowt,  with  some  other  isles;  and  after  describing  Mvf 
MtaSn  and  Mw  Ireland,  he  again  retnms  to  Pafina.  If  the  ingeniona 
author  had  sedulously  endeavoured  to  render  confusion  more  confused, 
he  could  not  have  followed  a  better  plan  :  but  what  precision  can  ihere 
be  in  the  geography  of  these  regions,  in  which  a  most  able  aiui  intelli- 
gent writer  has  been  recently  so  much  bewildered  I 

*  Pqutant,  Outliats  of  the  Globe,  vol.  iv. 
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An  inspcclioii  of  llic  maps  and  charts  of  this  part  of  li  e  sj,lohr,  wiU 
show  liiat  a  great  chaiu  ot  islauds,  counected  vvitli  mucu  proximity, 
eitends  from  Sumatm  nortlk-iNMt  to  Lackal  or  Lidia!  MHidraat  ThU 
chain  includes  Sumatra*  Java,  BaHii  Sumbava,  Floras,  and  Tiraorv  aa 
the  chief  isles ;  with  Sumhu  in  the  aoutht  and  in  the  nortli  Madura, 
Biiliton,  lianca.  kc.  This  chain,  divided  and  distinguished  I)y  the  hand 
of  nature,  might  either  be  termed  the  Sumatran  islands,  Ironi  liie  chief, 
or  the  received  name  of  Isles  of  Sunda  may  be  extended  and  restricted 
to  this  group,  which,  besides  the  stntit  so  called,  presents  many  other 
sounds  or  psasages,  fiom  the  Indian  ocean  towuda  the  Pacific  and  th« 
Chinese  sea. 

Borneo,  an  islaiid  of  vast  extent,  should  not  be  consldcrc<l  !><  lons^- 
ing  to  any  group ;  but  tite  small  i&les  around  it  may  be  termed  iht 
Barnean  iahiiday  at  the  Sooloos,  Pulo  Laut,  Anunba,  Natuna. 
.-  The  PhUipfune  Islands  may  already  be  regarded  as  the  nuMt  te> 
g^lar  and  precise  group  in  these  seasi  including  the  Bashets,  and 
otl><  r  little  groups  in  the  norths  and  Mindaiuo  and  Palawan  in  the 
soutii. 

•  There  remains  tlte  large  isUuul  of  Celebes,  wiiich  may  be  coD6idei\:d 

•a  giRNiped  with  Sbtiih|,  Bouian»  Solayar,  Sec.  and  the  whole  may  be  # 

tienned  the  Cdebeziun  islei* 

The  Molucca  islands,  an  ancient  and  venerable  name,  are  properly 
only  five  of  small  s'v/a^  on  the  west  of  Giloio;  but  it  seems  jiiojK-r  lo 
extend  thisappellauoa  lu  Gilolo,  Mysol,  Cenun,  Amboyua,  and  iiauda.* 
The  remaining  isles  in  the  aonth-east  Iwlong  to  Papua  in  Australai^ 

These  five  divisions,  1.  the  Sumatrun  isles,  or  those  of  Sunda :  2, 
Borneo,  and  the  Bomean  isles  :  3.  tbe  Philippines:  4.  the Celebezian 
igles  :  and  5.  tJic  Moluccas,  or  Spire  Inlands,  are  not  oiily  indicated  by 
the  hand  oi  naUuie,  but  seem  suilicicnt  for  a  de&cripiiun  of  tliis  va^it 
ardiipda^o* 

♦ 

1  THE  TSL'ES  OP  SUKDA,  OR  THE  SUKIATRAN  CHAIN* 

This  division,  as  rdi'eady  explained,  comprises  Sumatra,  Java,  Balii, 
Tx)m!)i>k,  Sumhava,  I  iorez,  and  llmor;  with  Be?eral  isles  of  less  note 
in  the  vicinity  oftlicse. 

Sumatra.  Sumatra  is  an  island  of  great  extent,  being  not  less 
than  930  British  miles  in  length,  by  about  300  bi  breadth ;  for  on  so 
vast  a  sc  ;le  are  the  re'i':ion5  connected  with  Asia,  that  Great  llritftIn,iP 
sit\!;:l'.  d  in  the  oriental  an  iiipehc'-o,  would  only  in  size  rival  Snmnt:'?i 
and  ik>nieo.  1  he  liaiglish  settlement  of  Bencoolcn  in  the  south-east 
part  of  this  island,  lias  occasioned  particular  attention  to  its  nature  and 
prorhictions,  especially  since  Mr.  Marsden  published  an  ample  and  Intel- 
Hgem  account  of  this  imercstinj^f  island,  from  which  this^rief  descrip- 
tion shall  be  :  Ir-tructcd.t  It  wa-s  certainly  unknown  lo  the  ancients,  the 
iAformadoQ  of  Ptoiomy  terminaungy  as  be&re  mentioned,  coDsidenbly 

*  Even  Ma^incUno,  or  Mindanao,  is  by  the  natives  called  Molucca  Baaar»^ 

or  flic  j^rcat  MoliKca  ;  Fort-it,  p.  305 :  so  there  Can  bs  no  Mild  reason  fgr  re- 
^.tiivting  tue  u  rni  to  the  little  Moluccas, 
t  History  of  Sumatta,  1784»  4to.  2d  edit. 
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to  the  north,  and  the  rtioiuitain  of  Ophir,  whence  some  have  supposed 
this  country  known  to  Solomon,  is  a  niodeni  European  denomination. 
The  conquests  and  discoveries  of  the  Maliometans  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
remain  a  most  impoi-tant  object  of  (^o^in^^phical  investi^tion  :  and  it  is 
certain,  that  the  Arabs  in  the  ninth  century,  had  discovered  regions  little 
known  in  Enro|)e  till  the  sixteenth.  Among  these  was  Sumatra, 
which  seems  also,  by  an  unaccountable  depravation,  to  l)e  the  Lesser 
Java  of  Marco  Polo;*  but  his  Greater  Java  may  probably  be  Borneo, 
for  he  describes  it  as  being  3000  miles  in  circuit,  while  the  lesser  is 
2000.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the  whole  isle,  the  ranges 
being  in  many  parts  double  and  treble,  generally  nearer  to  the  western 
coast,  where  they  approach  within  twenty  miJes  of  the  sea ;  but  the 
height  is  not  so  considerable  as  to  retain  snow.  Mount  Ophir,  imme- 
diately under  the  equinoctial  line,  is  13,842  feet  above  the  sea,  only 
yielding  about  2000  feet  to  mount  Blanc.  This  seems  almost  the  only- 
Asiatic  mountain  which  has  been  accurately  measured  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  tliat  the  northern  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  even  those  of 
Caucasus,  would  Ix:  found  greatly  to  exceed  the  hijj;hest  Alps,  the 
mountains  being  probably  on  as  grand  a  scale  as  the  rivers,  and  otlier 
features  of  that  immense  continent.  Between  the  ridges  of  mountains 
ai*e  elevated  plains,  with  lakes  and  water-falls,  one  of  which  is  from  the 
summit  of  a  conic  mountain.  There  are  many  rivers  on  the  western 
CMMt,  but  commonly  impeded  by  sand  banks,  so  as  to  present  few 
means  of  navigation.  In  the  midst  of  what  is  called  tlie  torrid  zone, 
the  tbeniiomcter  seldom  rises  above  85*,  while  in  Bengal  it  attains 
10 1  *  ;  and  the  inland  inhabiumts  of  the  mountains,  (which  alone  form 
zones,)  use  fires  to  dispel  the  morning  cold  ;  yet  frost,  snow,  and  hail» 
are  unknown.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  frciiuent,  particulai'ly  durini^ 
the  north-west  monsoon.  The  year  has  two  divisions,  called  the  rainy 
and  dry  monsoons ;  tlie  south-east  or  dry,  beginning  about  May,  ami 
ending  with  September ;  the  north-west,  or  wet,  beginning  in  Novel* 
ber,  and  ending  about  March  ;  the  intermediate  months,  April  and  May, 
October  and  November,  being  variable :  on  the  west  coast,  the  sea 
breeze  begins  about  ten  in  the  forenoon,  and  continues  till  six  in  tlic 
evening ;  being  succeeded  by  the  land  bi-ceze  during  the  night.  The 
soil  is  generally  a  stiff  reddish  clay,  covered  with  a  layer  of  black  mould, 
the  source  of  perpetual  verdure ;  but  three  quartei's  of  the  isle,  espe- 
cially towards  tlie  south,  pix-scnt  an  impervious  foi*est.  On  the  west, 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  there  are  large  swamps ;  but  even 
here,  tiie  face  of  the  country  is  remarkably  broken  and  uneven.  There 
seem  lo  be  many  niines  of  gold,t  tliougli  n»oslly  neglected ;  and  the 
copper  is  mingled  with  tliat  metal.  There  are  excellent  ores  of  iron 
and  steel :  and  that  rare  mineral,  tin,  is  one  of  the  chief  ex)x>rts,  being 
principally  found  near  Palimbang  on  the  eastern  shore,  a  continuation 
probably  of  tlic  rich  beds  of  Banca.     Cold  is  found  near  Bencoulea, 

•  Mi.rsdcn.  p.  2  and  280.  This  Ingenious  writer  says,  that  the  Arai>  tra- 
vellers, 1173,  call  this  isle  Ramni,  for  which  he  quotes  Ilerbclot.  In  this 
he  mistakes  the  date  of  the  manuscript  fi^r  the  date  of  the  jounicyi  which 
was  A.  n  851 

f  Chiefly  ncarPadan,  ib- 133  What  he  styles  white  rock  or  marble,  is  quarm. 
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'  land  in  other  places^  but  of  inferior  quality.  The  littk  island  of  PtxAo 
J'isangt  close  to  tlic  foot  of  mount  Poo^onJ5,  is  mosUy  a  bed  of  rock  cry- 
4rtaL  The  na/r/itU  seenns  a  kind  of  soap  rock :  and  petroleum  also  ap- 
f)ears.  Theix:  are  several  volcanic  mountains  in  Sumatra,  as  in  most 
«f  the  other  islands  of  the  oriental  archipelago,  but  eruptions  are  un- 
frequent.  After  an  earthquake,  a  rent  was  obser\ed  in  the  ground  fior 
m  quarter  of  a  mile,  from  which  a  bituminous  matter  is  said  to  have 
4iwelled.  On  the  shores  are  many  ledges  of  coral  rocks,  a  circumstance 
<frequ«nt  in  thb  quarter  of  the  worW.  The  effects  of  the  surf  arc  sin- 
gular, and  have  been  minutely  detailed  by  Mr.  Marsden,  who  ascribes 
them  to  the  trade,  or  perpetuai  wiivds,  Ixitwcen  the  parallels  of  30*  north 
and  souti). 

The  inhabitants  are  vaguely  divided  into  the  Mahometans  of  the 
recast  and  the  inland  Pagans :  but  our  author  has  considered  the  rariouB 
races  with  more  exact  detail.  The  Malays,  now  so  called,  seem  to  b^  ' 
aieceut  settlei*s,  and  their  language  a  dialect  of  a  speech  most  widely  ex- 
tended from  Malacca,  and  perhaps  the  south  of  Hindostan,  nearly  as 
iar  us  the  western  coasts  of  America,  through  the  innumerable  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  By  the  account  of  Mr.  Marsden  tliere  are  inlaivd  races,  of 
"Wliom  tlie  (ioogoo  are  covered  with  long  hair,  and  little  superior  to  the 
Ounuig  Outangs  of  Borneo.  The  chief  native  sovereignty  is  that  of 
Alenong  Calx>w,  but  the  Kejangs  seem  to  retain  tlie  purest  race  and 
munners.  They  are  rather  short  and  blender  :  the  noses  of  infants  arc 
flattened,  and  their  ears  extended ;  but  the  eyes  are  dark  and  clear,  and 
•among  the  southern  women  often  resemble  the  Chinese.  The  com- 
plexion is  properly  yellow,  being  witttout  the  red  tinge,  which  consti- 
tutes a  tawney  or  copper  colour  :  but  the  superior  class  of  women  fair, 
and  commonly  of  not  unpleasing  countenances,  and  the  nails  are  often 
tinged  red  as  in  Maliomctan  countries.  In  the  mountainous  jiarts  large 
vcns  or  goitres  are  frequent,  as  in  the  mountains  of  Hindostan  and 
Tibet,  proceeding  perhaps  from  the  dense  mists,  which  affect  the  glands 
of  the  tliroat  and  occasion  tumours,  that,  from  the  con.stant  repetition  of 
the  cause  become  irremoveable.  The  chief  distinction  between  the  na- 
tives aiKi  the  Malays  of  the  coast  seems  to  Ije,  that  the  former  are  fairer 
«nd  stronger.  The  original  clothing  is  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees, 
^  in  Otalteitc  ;  but  the  dress  of  the  Malays  consists  of  a  vest,  a  robct 
-and  a  kind  of  mantle,  with  a  girdle,  in  which  is  the  crrr#,  or  dagger. 
They  wear  short  drawers,  and  there  is  no  covering  for  the  legs  or  feet : 
«  fine  cloth  is  wrapt  round  the  heud,  which  on  journies  is  covered  with 
a  wide  hat.  Both  sexes  file  their  teeth,  and  stain  them  black.  The. 
Tillages  are  commonly  on  hills,  and  surrounded  with  fruit  trees,  the 
)balli,  or  common  hall,  being  in  the  centre.  1  he  houses  are  of  wood 
and  bamboos,  covered  with  leaves  of  palm,  standing  on  pillars,  and 
scaled  by  a  rud  •  ladder.  The  furniture  is  of  course  simple,  and  the 
common  food  riv.c  ;  sago,  though  common,  being  less  used  than  in  the 
islands  further  to  the  east,  l  or  the  agriculture,  and  other  interesting 
circumstances,  our  author  may  be  consulted,  who  observes  that  the  Ma- 
lay countries,  tliough  beautiful  in  appearance^  are  generally  of  an  un- 
fertile soil,  when  applied  to  purposes  of  useful  cultivation  :  and  the  fauts 
which  he  mentions  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  of  this  unexpected  truth. 
The  horses  are  small,  but  well  made,  and  hardy :  the  cows  and  sheep 
also  diminutive}  the  latter  probably  from  Bengal.   Here  arc  also  found 
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the  ctcpHant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  tiger,  bear,  utter,  porcupine, 
4eer,  wild  ho^,  civet  cat,  with  many  varieties  of  the  monkey.  The 
bufTalo  is  employed  in  domestic  labour.    Amonj^  birds,  the  Sumatran 
«r  Argus  pheasant  is  of  distinguished  beauty.  The  jungle  fowl,  or  wild 
poultry,  also  appear:  and  there  is  a  breed  in  the  south  of  remarkable 
height,  likewise  found  in  Bantam  on  the  west  of  Java,  which  gives 
ume  to  the  well  known  small  breed.    The  house  lizarti  will  run  on 
the  ceiling  of  a  room,  being  the  largest  animal  that  can  walk  in  ;vn  in- 
▼ertcd  position  ;  and  insects  swarni,  particularly  the  destructive  ter- 
mites. The  most  abundant  article  is  peppir,  the  object  of  our  settle- 
awnt ;  being  produced  by  a  creeping  plant  rescmWing  a  vine.  The 
white  pepper  h  pitKured  by  stripping  the  outer  husk  from  the  ripe 
grains.  Camphor  is  another  remarkable  product,  being  fcund  in  the  tree 
in  a  concrete  crystallization  :  camphor  oil  is  the  product  of  another  kind 
ef  tree.    Benzoin  is  the  gum  or  resin  of  another  tree  ;  and  cassia,  a 
coarse  kind  of  cinnamon,  found  in  the  central  parts  of  the  country. 
Rattans  are  exported  to  Europe  as  walking  canes.    There  are  three 
kinds  of  cotton,  the  annual,  and  the  perennial  or  shrub    **  The  silk 
cotton  (bombax  ceiba)  is  also  to  l>e  met  \v\th  in  every  village.   This  is 
to  appearance,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  raw  materials  the  hand  of  na- 
ture has  presented.   Its  fineness,  gloss,  and  delicate  softness,  render  it, 
•o  tlic  sight  and  touch,  much  su])erior  to  the  labour  of  the  silkworm  ; 
but  owing  to  the  shortness  and  brittleness  of  the  staple,  it  is  esteemed 
unfit  fer  the  reel  and  loom,  and  is  only  applied  to  the  unworthy  purpose 
of  stuthng  pillows  and  mattresses.  Possibly  i4  has  not  undt^rgone  a  fair 
trial  in  the  hands  of  our  ingenious  artists,  tmd  we  may  yet  see  it  con- 
certed into  a  valuable  manufacture,    ft  grows  in  pods  from  four  to  six 
inches  long,  which  burst  open  when  ripe.  The  seeds  entirely  resemble 
•the  black  pepper,  but  are  without  taste.  The  tree  is  remarkable,  from 
the  branches  growing  out  perfectly  straight  and  horizontal,  and  l)eing 
always  three,  forming  equal  angles  at  the  same  height :  the  diminutive 
ahoots  likewise  grow  flat ;  and  the  several  gradations  of  brandies  ob- 
serve the  same  regularity  to  the  top.  Some  travellers  have  called  it  the 
■mbrella  tree,  but  the  piece  of  furniture  called  a  dumbwaiter  exhibits  a 
■lore  striking  picture  of  it*  Coffee  trees  are  universally  planted,  but 
the  fniit  is  not  excellent.    The  ebony  tree  abounds  in  the  forests,  and 
the  banian  tree  spreads  us  \isual  to  a  vast  extent,  as  it  drops  roots  and 
fibres  from  certain  parts  of  the  boiighs.  The  commerce  is  chiefly  with 
Hindostan  and  China.    The  Malays  excel  in  gold  and  silver  fillagrec, 
«nd  in  weavnig  silk  and  cotton  ;  but  other  manufactures  are  imperfect, 
tad  the  sciences  little  cultivated.  Besides  the  Malay,  several  languages 
are  s]x>kcn,  which  seem  however  to  have  a  manifest  affinity  among 
themselves,  and  with  that  widely  diffused  speech  whicl)  may  be  called 
the  Polynesian,  as  it  is  diffused  through  innumerable  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific. The  Rejang  and  Batta  are  the  chief  intemid  languages,  written 
in  characters  totally  distinct,  a  singular  circumstance,  ai>d  which  seems 
to  overturn  the  ideas  concertung  tlie  supposed  difficult)'  in  the  invention 
of  alphabets.    Widely  removed  from  the  savage  trilxrs  of  Africa  and 
America,  even  the  rudest  tribes  of  Sumatra  an^  the  other  Asiatic  ilen, 

•    •  •  Mmden,  lir.*  *  ' 
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fts  far  as  the  utmost  bounds  of  Pol>'ncsia,  display  a  certain  degfee  of 

civilzation.  The  paiijeran  or  prince  presides  over  many  map^istrates  f 
but  his  government  is  limited,  his  power  being  confine<i  by  his  jjoverty. 
Laws  are  unknown,  the  chiefs  rendering  judgment  according  to  cus- 
toms ;  but  the  English  residents  have  drawn  up  a  little  code  of  luwi| 
regulated  by  the  usages.  Most  crimes  are  compensated  by  mone)^ 
muitler  itself  not  excepted.  The  diiiiculties  attending  marriage  form 
an  exception  to  the  general  customs  of  uncivilized  countries,  and  the 
general  chastity  seems  remarkable.  The  celebration  is  commonly  in 
the  balli  or  \illage  hall,  and  is  accompanied  with  dances  and  songs^ 
Polygamy  is  practised,  seeming  to  be  connected,  as  Mr.  Marsden  has 
observed,  with  the  idea  of  purchasing  a  wife,  instead  of  receiving  a 
dower  with  her.  Combats  of  cocks  and  quails  arc  among  the  most  fa- 
vourite amusements,  with  pyrrhic  dances,  dice,  and  otiier  games.  The 
use  of  opium  is  extensive,  but  rarely  leads  to  other  excesses.  What  is 
called  a  muck^  by  the  natives  mongamo,  rather  proceeds  from  revenge, 
or  a  sense  of  oppression,  than  from  intoxication  ;  and  the  native  ferocity 
requires  no  stimulant.  Parturition  is  here  brief  and  easy  ;  and  the 
mother  in  a  few  hours  walks  to  the  bathv  The  dead  are  buried^  and  the 
graves  never  disturbed.  Tiie  Rcjangs,  acconling  to  our  author,  have 
no  religion :  but  they  believe  in  angels  or  spiritual  beings,  and  seem  to 
have  some  idea  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  The  se^  is  an  object  of 
particular  veneration,  as  natural  among  islanders.  The  Christian  reli- 
gion is  unknown  in  Sumatra,  the  missionaries  having  unaccountably 
neglected  this  large  island,  while  St.  Francis  Xavier(Shavier),  called  lije 
apostle  of  the  Indies,  converted  many  thousands  in  the  more  eastern 
islands,  where  however  the  light  vanished  with  the  apostle.  The  man- 
ners of  the  Lampons,  in  the  southern  part  oftlieisle,  are  more  licen- 
tious than  in  the  otlier  provinces.  For  an  account  of  Menang  Cal>u], 
the  principal  Malay  state,  though  the  suUan  be  scarcely  superior  to  a 
raja,  the  ingenious  author  so  often  (|uoted  may  be  consulted.*  The 
people  seem  the  same  with  tiiose  of  Malacca  ;  but  tlie  author  has 
strangely  embroiled  the  question,  by  supposing  tliat  the  Malays  never 
planted  any  colony  before  they  became  Maliometans.  The  English 
possess  two  settlements  in  the  country  of  Batta,  where  human  flesh  is 
still  eaten,  but  restricted  to  that  of  prisoners  taken  in  war  and  capital 
oflenders,  an  observation  which  perhaps  extends  universally  wherever 
this  practice  is  known  to  exist.  The  kingtlom  of  Acheen  in  the  north- 
vest  extremity  of  the  island  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
coast  of  Coromandel.  The  natives  are  more  stout  and  tall,  and  of  a 
darker  complexion  than  the  otlier  Sumatrans.  After  Gama  had  passed 
the  Cape  of  Good  FIo|>e  in  1497,  the  imiJOitance  of  the  city  of  Malacca 
became  known,  and  it  was  soon  aiter  seized  by  these  invaders,  whose 
proximity  led  to  several  discussions  and  contests  with  the  northern 
powers  of  Sumatra,  in  consequence  of  which  the  kingdom  of  Acheen 
became  remarkable  in  the  history  of  these  regions  ;  and  in  1615  the 
monarch  attacketl  Malacca  witli  five  hundred  small  ships,  but  was  de- 
feated :  nor  is  this  petty  sovereignty  uuuoliced  iu  tht  subsequeAt  traus- 
skclions  of  tlie  Dutch  and  English.       .».-»!  j*^'.*^  -.f:  i-r**?^ 

V  •«     ..     .  •  Msrsden,  581.- 
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Several  small  ialcs  cncoTn]>ass  Snmatra.  Banca  is  porticularty  ce^ 
lebratecl  for  its  tin.»  Of  Billkton  little  is  known  ;  nor  of  the  isles 
that  lie  between  Sumatra  and  Malacca  called  Pitti,  and  other  nameis 
with  the  common  addition  of  Pulo^  which  in  these  seas  appears  to  im- 
ply an  island,  beings  probably  a  Malay  term.f  On  the  west  the  Nas* 
SAU  or  Pogg^  isles  have  been  lately  noted  for  their  inhabitants,  dissi- 
milar from  their  neighbours,  and  approaching^  the  Olaheitans  in  the 
amiable  simplicity  of  their  manners,  as  well  as  in  their  personal  ap- 
pearance; while  their  colouri  like  that  of  the  Malays,  is  light  bix>wn 
or  copper. I  it*"**' '■•nie**      t.  •••^  ti.*><. 

Java.  The  large  and  interesting^  work  of  Mr.  Marsden  has 
kd  to  those  details  concerning  Sumatra;  but  the  account  of  the  other 
islands  must  be  more  restricted.  Java  is  not  only  an  extensive  island, 
about  650  British  miles  in  length  by  about  100  of  medial  breadth,  but 
is  remarkat)le  for  the  city  of  Batavia,  the  celebi'ate<l  capital  of  the 
Dutch  possessions.  This  island,  like  the  former,  abounds  with  ib* 
rests,  and  presents  an  enchanting  verdure.  It  seems  also  intersected 
by  a  ridge  of  moimtains,  like  a  spine  pervading  its  length.ll  Batavia 
ia  strongly  fortified  with  walls,  and  a  citidel  towai'ds  the  sea.  There 
,  are  many  canals  about  four  feet  in  depthy  and  ^  town  is  large}  aad 

well  built  of  stone.   •  <hh        <4r  >  r^^tlvv-   •  »l  AiVi 

Batavia.  This  metropolis  of  the  oriental  archipelago  pre- 
aents  many,  nations  and  languages  ;  and  the  Chinese  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  being  contented  for  the  sake  of  gain 
to  forget  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  laws  of  their  country 
against  emigration.**  The  JVlalay  language,  the  I'rench  of  the  east, 
is  here  universally  understood.  The  streets  are  planted  with  large 
trees,  which  practice,  with  the  Dutch  canals  probably  contributes  to 
the  unhealthiness  of  this  spot.  The  heat  is  not  so  intense  considered 
in  itself,  being  between  80°  and  86**,  as  from  the  low  situation  of  the 
town,  and  the  murky  exhalations  from  the  bogs,  canals,  and  a  muddy 
ata,  whence,  from  nine  o'clock  till  four,  it  is  impossible  to  walk  out, 
and  it  is  usual  to  change  linai  twice  a  day.  The  sun  being  nearly 
vertical,  rises  and  sets  about  six  throughout  the  year  ;  but  the  noctur- 
nal repose  is  infested  by  moskitos.  In  the  evening,  from  six  to  nine, 
parties  are  formed,  and  intemperance  assists  the  poison  of  the  cliniate. 
The  water  is  also  of  a  bad  quality  ;  and  it  appcara  al)solHtely  unac- 
countable that  a  people  possessed  of  common  judgment  should  have 
selected  this  among  ten  thousand  preferable  situations  in  the  various 
isles.  The  Javanese  are  of  a  yellow  complexion,  and  not  unpleasing 
lineaments :  they  are  generally  Mahometaita.    Their  ccun  is  of  lead, 

•  The  industrious  transLitor  of  Stavorinui,  vol.  i.  p.  357,  say*  that  theie 
mines  were  only  discovered  in  171CI  or  17 LI,  and  though  the  Dutch  receiv* 
about  three  millions  of  pounds  weight,  the  veins  seem  inexhaustible. 

t  This  is  con.6rnied  by  Thunbcrg's  vocabulary  of  the  MaJa^',      that  PuJ^, 
is  a  ridiculous  addition  in  maps.  .  . 

^  As.  Res  vi.  77. 

If  Thanberj;,  ii.  213.  For  a  tolerable  map  of  Java  see  the  royagre  of  Sfa- 
vorinus,  1798,  v.  i.  p.  313,  where  there  is  also  a  long  and  minute  deurip> 
tifcT  of  the  island. 

**  The  Dutch  Governor  General  displays  a  pomp  approaching  to  royalty. 
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as  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo.    The  Chinese  are  the  ntost  industridus 

class*  both  in  trade  aiid  agriculture.  The  air  is  unwholesome,  from 
fetid  fo^»  and  other  causes,  that  dysenteries  and  putrid  fevers  destroy 
prodigious  numbers  ;  and  of  three  settlers  it  is  rare  thut  one  outlives 
tbe  year.    The  ramy  season  begins  with  December^  and  lasts  till 
March.    Crocodiles  abound  in  the  rivers,  as  in  most  of  the  orieutal  ' 
isleH.    Java  it*  divided  into  three  or  four  principalities,  the  chiel  being" 
the  emperor  of  Sunkarta.    Near  Cherihon  are  a  splendid  tomb  and 
mosk,  ranked  among  the  raost  magnificent  antiquities  of  the  east. 
Thunberg  mentions  several  volcanos,  one  of  which  had  overwhelmed 
wiU>  ttsnes  a  great  number  of  coffee  plantations.   His  journey  to  the 
interior  mountains  is  interesting  to  the  botanist ;  but  the  thickness  o0 
the  forests  appears  to  have  preventeil  him  from  any  general  views  of 
the  island  which  might  be  serviceable  to  geography.    The  products 
resemble  those  of  Sumatra ;  and  the  existence  of  the  poisonous  treer 
which  has  supplied  Dr.  Darwin  with  a  highly  poetical  description, 
sippears  to  "be  completely  confuted.  .*  •  ^  « J 

3     The  small  isle  of  Madura,  on  tbe  north  of  Java,  had  its  inde-' 
pendent  prince,  whose  sufferings  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Dutch  have 
been  repniated  by  Mr.  Pennant.*    The  Dutch  phlegm  seems  to  have 
led  them  to  greater  cmeltics  than  the  fanaticism  of  the  Portuguese  or 
Spaniards ;  and  our  ingenious  naturalist  has  observed,  that  phleg- 
matic constitutions  never  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  their  cal-* 
losity  is  incorrigible  ;  warm  tempers  nwy  do  wrong,  but  they  soon  re- 
turn to  their  native  milkii>css."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  English 
had  not  retained  for  some  years  the  possession  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments, to  ccHivince  the  Batavians,  by  example,  that  conquests  may 
be  better  maintained  by  lenity  than  by  sordid  cruelty.    The  isle  of 
Balli  seems  only  remarkable  for  furnishing  slaves,  cotton  yam,  and" 
pickled  pork.t    Of  Lobcbok,  Sumbava,  and  Florlz,  little  is  known. 
Timor  was  discovered  in  1522  by  the  companions  of  Magalhaens, 
who  found  in  it  alone  the  white  sandal  wood.f    The  Portuguese,  af*' 
tcr  a  long  stniggle,  effected  a  settlen>ent ;  but  were  expelled  by  the 
Dutch  in  16 13,  who  regard  this  isle  as  a  kind  of  barrier  of  the  spice 
trade.    Timor  is  near  200  miles  in  length  by  60  in  breadth ;  and  the 
inhabitants  are  esteemed  the  bravest  in  the  oriental  archipelago. 


n.  BORNEa 

Borneo.  This  island  is  reputed  the  largest  in  the  world ;  and 
even  after  recent  discoveries  seems  only  to  yield  to  Notasia,  or  New 
Holland,  which,  as  it  rivals  Europe  in  size,  may  more  properly  be  re- 
garded as  a  continent.  Borneo  seems  clearly  to  be  the  Greater  Java 
of  Marco  Polo,  which  he  says  is  3000  miles  in  circuit,  as  it  is  about 
900  miles  in  length,  by  600  at  its  greatest  breadth.    That  £aher  of 

*  Outlines,  iv.  SI.  See  ib.  28,  the  massacre  of  12,000  Chinese  in  1740. 
t  See  Forest  170. 

\  Premier  Vovagc  aulow  du  Monde  par  Pigafetta.    Paris,  an  9.  p.  2',^ 
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orientaT  rmcrraphv  ticUs  ns  that  the  Greater  Java  is  1 500  vnWtt  to  thfe 
lOiith  of  Ciamba,  probably  Siampa,  on  the  soutli  of  Cochin  China. 
.  From  the  Greater  Java  were  700  nuks  to  iUc  isle  of  Condur,  pr»> 
Mbfy  Pirii  CMiori  ikem*  t9  tiw  taatk  mm  lay  the  firmint  «! 
MmIn  tdmAt  whkli  seem*  tolie  Malacca.  Vmm  tint  fMviM 
Ae  pasMt  aoirth  to  the  isle  Petan,  probably  Bentam^  or  some  othef 
small  woody  isle  in  that  direction  :  from  Petan  there  were  100  miles 
10  the  LeHser  Java,  or  Sumatra,  2000  miles  in  circuit)  which  Poio 
Vintedy  and  deaciibea  tix  of  ils  kingdont.  From  Ibe  Leaser  Jav% 
<»uiiiHtM<liH»  4lw  id«d  €i  Necuray  ptdbtUtj  Hm  Mrt  aoMhtity 
of  the  Nicobar  islands  ;  but  hh  Mtmegt  aoi  doves  heK  fiMiii4  aeMI 
labuloiis.  From  Nccura  he  passes  to  AagMia,  in  all  app'  '  r  rii^ 
Andamans,  and  ihence  south-we^it  to  the  great  is! ami  of  v^eiiam,  or 
Ceylon.  i->om  this  account  it  seems  clear  that  the  isle  now  called 
Jam  wi^  ■rtmwm  l»  Mmw  Pate,  Miitiie—a  aliilniw^hlj  iMi 
files  iillf  a  large  afand,^  Pub  m  imU  one,  was  inditfcrently'  ap^ 
plietl  by  the  Malays  to  many  countries ;  and  happened  to  be  rttaindl 
by  tl)c  PorUH^Kse  for  a  third  Java,  or  large  laiwl,  ujiknown  to  the 
great  European  U-aveller,  whose  writing*  deserve  illustration,  as  not 
only  interesting  in  tbemaches,  but  as  they  led  to  the  diaoovery  of 
Hiiiite^  mi  afttwrynd  ^mm^  in  iwiiiwi  Mutiiiy,^ 

The  liturtii  parts  of  the  great  bland «f  Borneo  am  Htdt  Ibimpih 
thoi  K^ha  con^iiderable  river  flow  from  the  centre  of  the  country  almost 
due  soutii,  forming  the  haHx)uror  Bender  Massin  ;  and  the  names  of 
several  villages  on  the  banks  tue  laid  down  by  D'AnviUc.  **  'The  &r 
greater  pait4ff  Bdrflleo  Balil  tetfcf  aaa,  especially  filMMiMm»  dOMkli^ 
iiailMii|iB,  uwaM^fcithiWeiti  of  trees  of  iiwiiiiili  as  spadeaaid  «reiftt 
siees,  which  penetrate  ^ioirea  of  miles  towards  the  centre  of  the 
iislaiul.  Th«":-  unstal/le  m\iddy  flats  arc  tlivided  by  rivers,  which  biiincli 
into  mnltuiKics  of  canals,  ami  are  the  only  roads  into  the  tnlenor  paita. 
Lofty  mounuins  &ix  boid  to  rise  in  the  iXkiddleof  the4ala&d;  nany  m/v 

are  often  built  on  poito  filed  MMlrfbH  which       moored  to  the  shore, 

nnt]  on  tht-  H -m'  r  rir  r  experience  die  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  a  dif- 
fcn  II'  c  of  twelve  feet.  Tliese  !MHi:;ular  vilk^s  are  moved  from  place 
to  place  accordinf;  to  the  convenience  of  the  iiihabtuu)is.  1  lie  coabts 
aittlieMfciyllf  alays,  lioort,  Mtamm  from  Calehcai  aad  cm  JapaoH 
cie.~  tht  natives  in  the  interior  are  blacks,  with  long  batov  of  «  nld* 
die  stature^  feeble  and  inactive ;  but  their  features  are  superior  to  those 
of  negroes.  Their  religion,  a  kimi  of  MahonK'tanism,  and  there  are 
s«Vf  rail  kingdoms,  the  chief  being  at  'I'atas  in  the  south  on  the  great 
ttTcr,  which  for  man)-  miles  is  twice  as  bi  oud  m  the  Thaaaes  at  Guaves- 

*  The  nanlenls  are  very  corrupt,  but  in  the  account  of  the  globe  of  Be* 
kaim,  at  the  and  of  Figafctta'*  voyage  the  isle  of  Petan  is  ctMcd  Peu<an« 
wMchfteini  toreiemUe  Bcivcaai.  Pigafetta.  p.  216,  mistakes  modtm  Jaya^ 
which  the  natives,  as  he  sayt*  called  Jaoa,  f'>r  the  Greater  Java  of  Itarco 
Polo;  just  as  lie  Imcle  Ja'iin  south  of  the  Pbilij^pines  and  the  Taj)rol)rina  f 
the  ancients  in  bamatra.  He  adds  that  the  Lesser  Java  is  tke  isle  ot  B^Ui! 
This  ^OHS  ignorance  of  the  Pontiguese  mariners  at  fint  lei  Mb  gltai  ttaflf^ 
tton,  which  14  not  even  now  con\{ji(t^ly  SjqptUed*  .   .     ■      >  [ 

t  Pennant's  Qutliucs»  iv.  32.  -  *  *  r 
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end,  and  Ijonlemi  by  tnees  of  most  stupendous  height.  This  ri?er  it 
gi-eatly  frequented  by  the  Chineae  jimks ;  but  Eurc^Kan  setUemenu 
Mve  beM  umttocemifaif  Uie  ftdfCBtium  liaving  been  mumenL  Tbt. 
Iieit  accounts  of  Borneo  seem  still  t»  be  derived  from  the  voyagv  of 

Beekraan,  publisher!  ir^  1718.  Pepper  aboimds  in  the  interior  country, 
with  the  '^nim  called  dra}4;on'i>  blood,  camplior,  and  sandal  wood.  A 
iiupei-btitiuoa  viiiue  in  attaciied  to  tiie  bczuur,  a  iund  of  concretioo  found 
In  th«  moiikiBt.  Etfibia  bittb' nesta  am  cbaadaiit  Go|ili(,  |Mwd  in 
Ifao  interior  oauntry,  where  there  ure  alio  taid  to  be  *^'"»*"'!*vfti  but 
inferior  to  those  of  Golconda.  The  ourang  outang  dx>und%;a^.ia 
Siiifl  to  light  a  fire  by  blowin«^  -with  its  mouth  to  broil  fish,  andboU  rice, 
•o  lUal  uiau  is  not  the  only  cooking  animal.  I'lic  natives  are  called 
Ba^ioai  bttt  their  language  has  not  been  explained :  Uicy  at  c  i>aid  to 
^flfer  jwcrifiocfrof  awoet  scented  wood  to  one  supreme  benidlceot  <ld||^ 
and  tbeafeniiinetta  of  piety ,  or  mother  words,  of  deliglitfiri  gntfitudd^ 
are  accompanied  ?)y  laudable  morals.  The  Riaja^  come  down  the 
great  river  of  Banjar  to  tlic  jx)rt  ol"  Masseeii*  iii  rud-  lx)ais.  with  gold 
dust,  and  other  articles,  anton^  which  dumonds  are  nietitioned,  the 
BCoon  catted  Banjateena  being  the  ftcteia.  Tliese  Biajos^are  tau^oed 
bine,  with  a  small  wrapper  obout  the  loina.  The  chief  niirtfaiff  ijWyyl 
two  of  the  fore  teeth)  substituting  others  of  goldi  and  Aringi-nl  liRr 
teeth  of  ti^rs,  a  real  badge  of  knighLhwjd,  or  ronre^c^e.  are  worn  roitlid 
Uie  neck.  These  aninmls  ab(jund  in  the  ihhmd,  and  probablv  allij^tors; 
a,  deplorable  conset^ucuce  ui  tiie  metciuptsychosis  preserving  thev 
wnnheM'in  the  east,  where  in  many  regions  these  creatures  are  unni* 
rated^  as  bciog  animated  with  the  souls  of  heroes.  The  town  calW  ' 
Borneo  on  the  north-west  consists  of  about  SOOO  houses,  floating  as 
above  described:  it  was  greatlv  frctjucnted  by  the  CllinCTti  W^MtyWr 
pably  continue  to  be  the  chief  tradci^  to  Borneo.  '  ■> 

,  BoivBAM  IiLKs.  This  large  iskmd}  as  abeady  mentiooedf 
ought  not  to  he  arranged  with  the  group,  or  chain  of  Sunda*  with 
which  it  has  no  connection;  nnd  with  equal  juitice  might  Crtte  be 
amnj^ed  with  the  Cycladcs,  op  Khodes  with  the  Sjxirades:  but  it  is 
surrounded  vrith  many  small  isles  which,  from  tiieir  relation  to  ^hia 
comparative  cootiuent,  may  be  termed  Bosnkan  islanos.      >  -rrfVP 

Sootoo.  Such  ta  the  gix>up  of  Ibe  Sooloo  in  the  noith-eaai» 
of  which  Mr.  Oakymptey  who  visited  them*  has  given  a  good  accounti^ 
They  arc  rich  in  pearls,  for  which  they  were  noted  in  the  time  of 
Magalhaens,  Pig^afetta,  his  companion,  rejxirting  that  a  Bomean 
iuonaix:h  possessed  tno  p<uitis  lound  here,  as  lai^  as  pullet's  eggsf. 
The  chief  isle  is  tiiiity  miles  by  twelve :  the  natives  rather  polishedi 
the  goverameot  being  vesied  in  a  sultan,  Ibr  the  Mahometan  rei^ion- 
extends  thus  farf.  I'he  isle  of  Tawee  Ilea  between  the  Sooloos  and" 
Borneo.  At  the  northern  extremity  is  Banguey,  not  far  from  B^a- 
bec,  the  most  south-west  of  the  Philippines:  and  Balamp wgav, 
remaiiiible  lor  a  sciUcment  attempted  by  the  Iiugli&h  in  Ul^^  but 

*  D*Aiiville  csfls  the  viwr  Btajas»  aad  the  town  Bendsv  Massta,  firam  a» 
Confiition  of  names  and  cirtunutancas. 
t  Ut  »upn»  p.  150. 

1  See  abo  the  Voyages  of  Sonneiat  and  Forest. 
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evacuated  either  on  account  of  the  unheaitiiy  climate,  or  of  a  Dutch 
inva!iioa»»  To  the  west  of  Borneo  are  the  groups  of  Natuna  and 
/  Anamba  litUe  Tinted  or  known ;  an  observation  applicable  also  to  several 
isles  in  the  south  of  Borneo ;  but  Pulo  Laut^  which  by  D'Anville  is 
repres -nted  as  an  isle>  is  by  later  discoveries  attached  to  the  continent 

ni.  Th£  Manillas,  or  PaiLiPFiXE  Islands, 

THIS  Inn^  jcroup  was  cliscovercrl  hy  ^^aG^aIhaens  in  1 52 1,  who 
called  lUcm  liic  archipclaj;o of  St.  Lazarus;  but  ihcy  were  aflen\:'.;t1s 
styled  tiic  PhiUppinci>)  in  honour  of  that  infiunous  tyrant  Pitilip  U  of 
Spain.  The  popular  name  of  Manillas  seems  prefevable,  as  native  and 
ancient,  but  the  appellation  sccnis  unknown  to  Pigafelta,  who  culls  the 
isle  of  Lu/.on  Lozon^  ant!  does  uot  indicate  any  other  titlef^  while 
others  term  it  tlie  isle  of  Manilla. 

LuzoJi.       Luzon  is  the  f^rcatest  iuul  mobt  important  of  these . 
isles,  being  more  than  seven  degi  ees,  or  near  500  British  miles  in 
length,  by  about  lOO  of  medial  breadth.   The  jealousy  of  the  Spani- 
ards has  prevented  the  ac(iiilsi*ion  of  pix-t  ise  knowledge  conceming 
ibis  imporUint  island,  which  is  penadcd  in  ils  leni^th  by  a  chain  of 
high  mouniaius  lowaixls  the  east.    Gold,  a>ppcr)  and  iruii  arc  aiuong 
the  certain  products  \  and  the  soil  is  reported  to  be  uncommonly  fruitful*^ 
Tlie  nativeat  who  are  of  a  mild  character,  are  called  Tagala,  like  aU 
those  of  tlie  Pbifippines»  and  seem  uf  Malay  origin^.    They  are  tall 
and  well  made,  wearing  only  a  kiiul  of  shirts  with  Ifwse  drawers,  but 
the  dress  of  tlie  women  is  chiefly  a  large  mantle,  and  their  bhck  aiul 
beautiful  iiuii  souietiaies  readies  the  ground,  Uie  complexion  being  a 
d^p  tawny.  The  houses  are  of  bamboo  covered  with  palm  leaves, 
latsed  on  pillars  to  the  heiglit  of  ei,^at  or  ten  feet.   The  chief  food  is 
rice,  often  eaten  u  lth  salted  fish.    There  nif  irtnny  lakes  in  the  isle  of 
Luzon,  the  most  onsiderablc' being  tliai  wlut     jj  Ivls  source  to  the 
river  Maiiiiio.     Seveml  vclcanos   occur,  and  curtiuiuakes  are  not 
uncommon.   The  cotton  is  of  peculiar  beauty,  and  the  sugar  cane  and 
coGOBptne  are  objects  of  particular  cultiu  e.   The  city  of  Manilla  is 
wdl  built  and  fortified)  but  a  thiitl  pait  is  occupied  by  convents:  the 
number  of  Christian  inhabitants  is  computed  at  I9,nna.    li.f.veen  this 
city  ajid  Acapiilco,  nearly  in  tlie  same  parallel  on  tiic  ua»t  of  Mexico, 
was  coutliictcd  a  cdcijiatcd  commerce  through  a  space  of  UO*',  or  ' 
8400  gcograpliical  miles»  more  than  one  third  of  the  circumference  dT 
the  globe.  The  Manilla  ships  or  galleons  were  fonnerly  of  great  si^e, 
aa  appears  from  the  well-known  narrative  of  Anson's  \x>yage>  but 

•  This  alTair  >»  explained  by  Forest,  p.  3J6,  but  rather  in  a  timiti  munner. 
W«  w6fe  expelled  by  an  insumction  of  the  Soolooii,  but  were  they  not  Instt- 
gated  by  the  Dutch  ?  * 

\  The  Spanish  5  with  ce^iiUa  is  often  mistaken  for  the  common  r,  w^icnce 
lyAnvilltf**  Cwnbava  for  Zumbava,  and  the  Latcon  of  Pennant  instead  of 
Luzon.    In  li^c  n\aaMcr  the  SfnTiish  x,  pronouuced  tb,  has  occauoncd  ottf,, 
Xvlla*  in  these  seas,  initead  oiSifulUu,  » 

I  Sonnerut,  ii.  108>  ,  ■  •  -  I 
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latterly  smaller  vessels  have  been  used.  The  city  of  Manilla  was  takm 
by  the  EngTisb  in  1762,  and  the  raimm  remained  iin|ittid«  The  Chinese 
were  here  numerous  tall  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  ccntmyt 
when  the  Spaniards  committed  a  terrible  massacre  of  that  indnstilous 
people.  In  1669  it  is  said  that  they  were  again  expelled  from  all  these 
isks,  by  thf  bii^olry  of  the  Goveriior:  bince  which  time  there  has  been 
»  u  giedt  declint;  in  industry  and  produce. 

MiNDANo.  Next  in  size  is  Mindano^  a  beautiful  and  lertile 
island,  the  chief  Spanish  settlement  being  at  Sambuang  in  the  southr 
v.  c;,t*.  This  island  is  in  general  mountainous,  but  the  vast  vales  cfMibist 
of  a  rich  black  mould,  watered  with  the  purest  rinilcts.  The  beauty 
ot  the  scenery  is  unspeakable,  aitd  some  idea  oi  it  may  be  formed 
from  the  prints  of  Mr.  Forests  voyage.  The  Lano  is  a  large  inland 
lake,  about  sixty  miles  in  circumference.  Horses  and  buffaloes  have 
here  multiplied  to  a  surprising  decree.  In  the  south  there  is  a  VOi* 
caiio  of  constant  eruption,  which  scnes  as  a  sea  mt  j  k. 

The  other  chief  Philippines  ai*e  Palawan,  Mixooao,  Panx, 
BccLAs,  or  isle  of  negroes,  Yecu,  Levi,  or  Lelta,  and  Samab. 
On  the  east  of  TUba  is  the  small  isle  of  Mactah,  where  the  cele* 
bratcd  navlv  .iior  Ma^ilhaens  was  abin.  The  other  little  islands  might 
be  counted  by  hundreds.  In  general  this  grand  aiKi  evtensive  t^up 
p;  ^sciits  many  volcanic  appearances,  and  most  of  the  isles  abound  witli 
and  volcanic  j,lai»s,  sulph.ui',  and  hot  ipnags.  Such  at  least  aie 
the  representations  of  the  Freocb  writers,  who  seem  fond  of  Tolcanoa» 
liatui  al  and  moral.  These  isles  present  wild  boars,  cker,  andusefiil 
animals  of  v:;rious  kinds;  and  among  vegetables  the  bread  fruit  iiinst 
not  be  forgotten,  which  hrst  appears  on  tiie  eastern  coasts  of  Sumatra, 
fU)d  thence  extends  its  benehts  through  iuniunerable  islands  in  th^ 
Jndian  and  Pacific  oceans.  r 

IV.  The  Cklebezian  Isles. 

THE.se  islands  are  by  D*AnvilIe  cla.ssed  with  the  Great  Moluccas, 
but  an  inspection  of  his  map,  or  of  Arrowsmitb's  chart  of  the  Pteific, 
W(H  satisfy  tlie  reader  that  tiiis  is  a  vicrient  arrangement,  aa  not  onlf  n 

wide  expose  of  sea  intervenes  between  Cclebcz  and  the  Molliccaa,  but 
an  extreme  i'J.;p.d,  of  a  va^^t  extent,  is  thus  attached  to  a  comparatively 
smJl  iUid  distant  5;^o\ip.  IfCelehez  must  be  classed  with  any  other 
island,  it  oui^hi  to  be  iiii  Borneo,  from  which  it  \h  only  separated  by  the 
Bti^t  of  Macassai^  being  as  it  were  the  Ireland  of  the  Boroean  Britain, 
But  as  these  two  islands  have  never  been  subject  like  those  of  Japan,  to 
one  govcrntnei.t,  there  is  lio  common  appellation  extended  to  both.  It 
seems  therefore  pix:lcrabie  to  consider  Ceiebcz,  and  the  small  adjacent 
islci>,  a^  a  distinct  portion  of  this  vast  archipelago. 

Celebez.  Celebes  is  an  isle  of  great  and  irregular  length, 
inbrc  than  600  British  miles,  but  divided  into  vaiioua  porticos  bf  . 

I  Scnncrat,  ii.  ll^i.  Foran  ample  and  curious  account  of  thi-^,  island,  tlie 
reader  may  cotuult  Forea:':>  Voyage  to  litsi  Giniic^  The  Hijndomi  Of 
black  jutive^i  att  sold  with  the  la&d* 
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immense  bays,  so  iliat  the  breadth  is  commonly  not  above  sixty  British 
miles;  but  if  taken  ai  tin  (  rntrr,  wb»rt^  the  various  limbs  un'te,  may 
be  140  ikilish  mUes  to  i  olu  bay  in  the  cast.  This  isiand  is  lofty  ana 
nKXintaiiMNis,  especially  towards  tbe  ceittret  andtiiere  aic  aeverol  active 
Tdlcaiios.  Though  the  Aiiatic  iaiea  abound  in  sublime  aid  bamdful 
scenery^  this  is  depicted  aa  evoking  them  all*.  Rivers  abotiiw!,  rising 
in  the  hii^h  mountn!n«;,  ftnd  precipitatin|r  down  vast  tncks,  aniirf<^t  a 
sylvan  scene  of  iotiy  ami  singular  trees.  Thoup:b  Uiis  is!'-  stern  lo  have 
been  known  u>  Magallitiens  uiid  Pigal'ettiM  ninler  tlie  n«inie  of  CtUU^ 
m  Borneo  mm  under  tlMt  of  Mwndy  y«t  k  is  aa&d  to  have  been  find 
ixj^fered  in  1^21,  not  as  belonging  to  Hie  Moluccas  as  Mr.  Pdinanfe 
conceives,  for  Fi{^*ifetta  restricts  his  name  to  the  fn  0  small  isles  on  the 
west  of  ('.i!o!o.  Thf  I'otltunu'^  obtained  h  setllemcn'.  near  Maca^^sar 
in  the  soutii-wc&t,  being  iavouied  by  the  king  of  limt  region:  but 
wfllte  cftpfltM  tf  the  Dutch  in  1660»  who  continue  to  controul  the 
idanilt^CUnm  alone  hein^ptnailtad  10  trade.  The  natives  cohh 
monly  caM  Aiaoaaaafatt  oAen  degrade  thdr  oounge  in  the  (|t]aUty  ol* 
free4K)tters,  attacking  vessels  with  surprising  desperation,  and  of  cn 
with  lances  and  nrrows  poisoned  uith  tbe  juice  of  the  notorious  uce, 
or  shrub  called  Upas.  Their  houses  are  raised  on  pillars,  asubual,  oQ 
itxMttC  ef  Hie  rainf  aeoaon,  or  west  Hanaoon*  ivom  November  til 
iMaroht.  They  laere  fbrmefly  fogjiOKled  as  cannibals,  and  iho  kinga  ol 
the  Moluccas  were  accustomed  to  send  criminals  to  Celeliez  to  bo 
devoured.  In  1768  tbe  L)ulc!i  of  the  city  of  Mucas;ar  refused  to  r.dmit 
Captain  Catcretj  though  employed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  bia 
ship  and  crew  were  in  the  utnooat  diiArMs||.  Tlie  Cekbezian  gix>up 
mighfaptly  be  termed  tbe  iilaa  of  poiaen,  behigfiiU  of  pononoua  traea 
md  piante ;  though  the  noted  Upas  be  exaggerated  aiid  ascribed  to 
Java,  when*  it  seems  less  knf-w  n**.  Nalm*e  lliiis  contrasted  the 
salutary  produciions  of  tbe  i^pice  islands,  witli  the  most  pemicioua 
proo&  of  her  power.  This  large  island  leaving  beeU)  like  iiornesy 
Htde  exphMcd^  there  ta  a  graat  dafieiency  in  lla  naftutal  hbtory.  Tho 
inhabbwita  are  said  to  ouMvate  great  quantitiea  of  rice.  ^ 

Other  Isles.  Around  Celebez  arc  many  small  isles,  as 
SANGf  Y  in  the  north,  the  Sni  T  T  A*;,  nnd  Pf.i.ikg  in  the  Cas?<  v.itli 
BouTAK  and  Sala  in  the  soutii,  and  some  of  smaller  note  in  die  west. 
Even  the  smallest  isles  are  mostly  inhaUtad  and  goveraed  by  chiefiu 
In  Sanguy,  and  some  otbata  there  ave  amaM  Dutch  garriaoM)  «a 
advanced  gtiards,  to  protect  the  Spice  iibulBa.  Hautan  ia  |iruUiily  etiM 
filled  by  a  Mahometan  Sultan. 

•  Pennant,  iv.  86. 

t  Tb«  most  powerful  people  are  the  JMmtt  on  the  bay  of  Boni,  call«d 
Bvsg<u*e*t  by  Anglish  seaman^  and  by  other  natioas  Btmgmui,  Stavoriaii% 

U.  181. 
f  Mande1slo»  i.403. 

II  See  his  own  accaount  in  Hawkf «;wnnh's  Vo>age§. 
'  **  The  fabttloiM  Focrsch  plants  his  Upas  twenty •«cvcn  Ir agues  from  SotaU 
Shartm.   D*Aiiy9i«  dost  not  indicate  this  Soara  m  his  man  uf  Java.  Mis 
accou.u  i&  conTutcd  hi  the  ffhiptiit  KmbMlTi  vol.  i.p.  909.  Itaaiesl  Uf  as  ia 
the  climate  of  £atavia.  * 
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THE  Molucca*;,  orip^inallj  and  strictly  so  termed,  ate  only  fire 
small  islands  on  the  westol  Gilolo,  n.iiiitly  Ternat,  Tidort,  Motir, 
MakiaN)  aiid  Bakian,  or  Batluiam  '  ;  but  a&  tlic  kings  uf  llie  Mo' 
luccMhaTe  poweaaed  territoiy  in  GUoio,  and  other  adjacent  ide>»  and 
as  the  term  MUucccu  is  consideied  as  synonymous  with  the  Sfikt 
Inlands^  tlic  appellation  has  been  extended.  The  French  geographers 
flistinguish  them  into  Grandea  et  Petite$  Moluques  j  and  the  Mohiccas 
of  D*Anville,  as  tinged  iii  his  map  of  Asia,  include  ail  the  islands  in 
the  oriental  archipelago,  except  those  of  Sunda,  and  the  Philippines ; 
tat  thiaestenakm  isobjectkvHtbley  as  leading  to  vague  ideaa*  and  con- 
fused description,  and  it  seems  prcferabk,  as  above  mentionedt  tn 
include  under  tlic  namr  of  Spice  Islands,  those  from  Mortay  m  tlie 
north,  to  Banta  in  the  south,  andfi-om  IVIysoI  in  the  east,  to  Bouro  iuid 
Oubi  in  tlic  west.  Thus  tlie  chief  Spice  islands  wUi  be  Gilolo,  Ci^ram, 
wd  Bovnot,  that ,  of  Am boyma,  and  the  group  of  Bajtba,  with  auch 
amall  isles  as  appwiirimate  nearer  to  theso«  than  to  the  Celebezian 
group,  or  Sumatrsn  chain.  In  this  description  are  especially  included 
the  five  celebrated  isles,  orij^iTi'dly  und  peculiuily  termed  the  Moluccas. 

Gilolo.  (xilolo  is  ot  considerable  extent;  bat  in  the  irregu- 
larity of  fiMin  similar  to  Celebez.  The  length  is  ab<^t  3^0  British 
ani]n»  the  breadth  ofeach  liinb»  aefcknn  above  forty.  The  shores  are 
low,  the  interior  rises  to  high  peakS)  pechaps  nf  granitei  and  ic^teema 
doubtiiil  whether  banl.s  of  cond  can,  as  conceived,  ever  constitute  a 
lastin**  isle,  thoui^h  they  may  fonn  low  and  perishable  ones,  or  enlarge 
those  already  tixed  on  th^  usual  bams,  GUuio  u  said  to  have  beea>  ^ 
ancc  governed  by  one  sovereign,  a  sber^finm  Mecca;  but  the  sultsns 
nf  Temet  and  Tldore  seem  new  Id  sliaie  this  large  isle  betwixt  them  t 
the  former  possessing  the  northern  part  with  Mortay,  Bakiai},  Motir^ 
and  some  Celeliesiian  isles,  and  part  of  ]*apua,  while  the  Sultan  of 
'I'idore  holds  the  southern  part,  with  Mysol  and  some  othti-  islest<i' 
This  circumstance  adds  to  the,  propriety  of  including  Gilolo  in  the 
same  description  with  the  Moluecas.  One  of  the  chief  towns  is  Tata<- 
nay,  situated  on  a  point  or  small  promontory  of  the  eastern  limb,  faced 
with  pjx.'cipiccs  so  as  to  be  only  accessible  by  ladders.  'I'his  isle  inbound* 
witli  oxen,  Uilfaloes,  fronts,  dcei,  and  wild  hogs;  but  the  bl  eep  arc 
few.  The  bread  fruit  is  frequent  in  Gilolo,  wiUi  the  Sago  tree:  and 
there  arc  probably  cloves  and  nutmegs,  in  spite  of  the  Dutch  endica- 
tion,  which  is  defeated  1>y  the  very  bttds  of  the  air^  while  Boture  loudly 
txclaims  ai^ainstthc  infamr ns  attempts 'of  avarice  to  restrain  her  Ixmn- 
tit  s'*.  Tl  e  nrr-vps  are  industrious,  particularly  inweaving)  but  their 
cxeitions  ait:  suppressed  by  Batiiviau  jcalcM&y. 

•  Pl|::if«tt««  167. 

'  t  In  the  interior  forefti  of  all  >t1ieie  iriAadt  the  spice  trees  sboand.  See 

Stavorinus,  ii.  411.  .  ' 

4.  Pcr.uunt,  iv.  192. 

j|  Msnd«lflo,  i.  XOi,  dssies  dovss  among  the  products  of  Gilole. 
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CesAir.      Cemn  is  another  Mand  of  conndemble  iiie»  being 
ibout  190  British  miks  in  tength.  by  foriy  in  biMikh;  low  townrdstbe 

shore,  but  with  inhmd  mountains.  Mr.  Fom^t  specially  mentions 
that  Cerani  produces  clove  tix'cs ;  and  thtre  are  large  forests  of  the 
sago  tree,  which  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export)  yet  this  large 
island  has  been  little  explored,  and  is  almo^  unknown. 

BouRo.  As  in  geographfcal  deacrSption  the  siae  of  an  island 
IS  a  leadini^  feature,  the  next  mentioned  must  be  Boanii  about  ninety 
mi!(  s  ill  length,  by  fifty  in  breadth.  'I'he  i"«Ie  was  nominally  subject 
to  tlic  king  of  Temat ;  hut  in  1 660  the  Oiitch  built  a  fort,  and  though 
they  burned  the  exterior  woods,  seem  to  liavc  improved  tiie;  mdusoy 
of  the  inhabitants*.  The  civet  weasel  fa  Ibwid  here*  and  the  catious 
hog  Called  the  bablrainui.  The  isle  of  Bouro  suddenly  rilea  ftnta  a 
deep  sea,  being  tnconipa'^scd  as  with  a  wall.  The  iiitcrior  mountains 
are  so  loftr  th:\t  they  i»iay  sonietinK">  Ix?  descried  ut  tiie  distaiice  of 
twcnty-eigiit  leagues.  A  green  ebony,  and  a  kind  of  iroa  wood,  arc 
mentioned  atmong  the  trees;  and 'it  is  probable  that  the  clofe,  and, 
perhaps  the  nutmeg,  defy»  in  (he  moamafai  racesseiy  the  wild  asvnrice 
'  of  man. 

Of  the  other  Tarpc  islands,  Ikikian,  or  Batchian,  will  be  described 
with  the  Moluccas  strirlly  so  railed.  Of  Mortay,  Mysol,  (Mixoal, 
or  Michoal,)  and  Ouoi  little  is  knowa.  Mortay  is  a  beautiful  isic  but 
thinly  inhabited^  though  full  of  wgo  lfee%  .which  tare  cot  by  the 
people  of  Gilolo;  and  is  subject  to  the  king-'of  Temat;  it  beings  *, 
siiij^iiarity  in  the  oriental  ai'cl-.ipelaL'x*  that  small  isles  have  been  some- 
times selerted  for  the  seaLs  of  nioiiarchy,  heing  generally  more  civil- 
i2ed%y  the  concentration  of  society,  than  the  large,  over  which  nidc 
tribes  am^'tfiinly  dispersed.  Mrsot^r  the  moat  easiem  of  this  group» 
is  of  a  triangofar  shape,  with  abold  ahoie.  The  vifiBgea  are  built  ia 
the  water  upon  posts ;  and  there  aire  pi(ituresque  forests  vtsiiadbf  tbtt 
birds  of  p^radise,  which  seem  to  migi^tc  fmm  Papua,  and  are  raught 
in  considerable  numbers.  These  romaiitic  ami  beautiful  buds  strictly 
belong  to  Pt'ipua,  or  New  Guinea,  but  their  iljght  extends  over  most 
of  the  Bpice  ishnds,  where  (hey  always  desoend  as  ftom  baaaeii,  aai 
as  the  n  uices  believe^  float  in  ai-omatic  air.  Oudi  abounds  in  ciovcsi 
and  the  Dmrh  hnvc  r.  s-ma!l  fort  on  the  westdlde;  hot  kha  ''^^^^riM 
are  mostly  fugitive  slaves  from  Ternat. 

Moluccas  Pkoff.r.  But  the  most  celebrated  and  important 
islands  of  this  graiip  still  Mmain  to  be  deicrifaed.  The  Moluccas 
strictly  lo  called,  in  the  westent  extremity ;  and  Amsotna  and  Bavaa 
in  the  south.  The  little,  or  proper  Moluccas,  as  already  mentioQed5 
are  Tf.t^kat,  TrnoriK,  Mortib,  Makian,  and  Batchian.  It  would 
appear  from  Pig-afetta's  account  of  the  expedition  of  Magalhaen's,  tliat 
the  Mahometan  settlements  in  these  islands,  only  took  place  about  half 
iPbentury  before  hb  thne.  In  IS  to  they  were  viailed  by  Portuguese 
navigators  from  the  west:  and  the  fame  of  the  discovery  was  one  of 
the  r!  i  r  Inducements  to  the  first  circinniuvigation  of  the  Sixiniartls, 
conducted  by  ^^.l<'■alhacns,  a  P<irtugucse  commodore.  These  two 
great  maritime  nations  afierwaixls  contcated  this  prcciQUs  property ; 

*  Pcftnant,  W.  174. 

■  « 
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but  the  Moluccas  were  finally  !csiG:ncd  to  t!ie  Portuguese,  who  vrefe 
supplanted  by  the  Dutch  about  the  ye  ar  1607.  The  EngU&ii  also 
,  divining  this  opulent  commerce  a  treaty  was  signed  in  1619,declaiing 
die  Moluccas,  Amboyna,  and  Banda  common  to  both  ;^  the  English  to 
hvn  one  third  of  the  produce,  and  the  Dutch  two;  each  ocNitribtttiog  a 
simlhr  proportion  to  defend  the  islands  from  invaders.*  But  in  the 
short  course  of  three  years  **thc  Dutcli,  actuated  by  their  insatia- 
ble avarice,  determined,  by  the  most  dialx>licul  means,  to  free  them^ 
selves  from  all  competitors.  They  forged  a  plot  of  Uie  Luglish  against 
thehrUvesandllbertiees  but  wch  a  plot  thM  none  but  ideots  could  have 
been  supposed  to  have  ptvjected.  The  charge  that  ten  ladony 
and  elevt  n  foreijtn  ^oldi  'rs  \vc!f  to  seize  on  the  castle  garrisoned  by  two 
hundred  men.  A  lool  'jh  question  asked  by  an  Indian  soldier,  as  to  the 
bireagtk  of  Uie  place,  was  the  ioutKktioa  the  tragedy.  He  was  seized 
andputtothetiioateaqiiiMtelOfftUftsthatheH  iliA  and 
in  his  agoniea  answered  the  artfiil  inteivogatorjes  in  the  manner  the 
Fiacal  cmdd  wish.  Our  coimtrymen  and  the  eleven  foreign  soldiers  un-' 
derwent  the  same  horrid  torments,  whicli  were  continued  at  intervals 
during  eight  days.  The  means  are  loo  dreadful  far  the  liunuine  pen  to 
recite,  or  the  humane  ear  to  boir.  The  constancy  of  tl^e  poor  suiierers 
wm  oftett  Of  ercome ;  thef  nade  such  mswers  as  thef  thought  -would 
Moneat  fine  them  from  the  taekt  and  which  tl^y  recanted  as  flooa  a» 
the  tortt;rc  ceased.  They  wer<«  then  recalled  to  their  torments.  At 
length  tiie  record  of  examination  was  read,  and  the  greater  imit  were 
relieved  by  a  spe^y  execution :  those  who  were  reprieved  could  drag 
bat  a  niacfdile  life  wHh  mangled  betSea  or  didocated  Ihnbi^  the 
wfiererB»  before  death,  were  confronted  witli  each  other,  B^iak 
with  Indiai^:  botli  bewailed  their  infirmity  for  accusing  the  other  under 
the  pressure  of  torttire,  and  iniUTKillv  rxrban^ed  foi^vene^^.  A  fitll 
account  is  t;-iven  of  diis  immd  iransuctioa  by  the  uinenious  CanipbcJ, 
in  his  collection  of  travels :  we  wouki  excuse  his  speaking  to  our  eyes 
by  a  moat  hotilble  print  The  Ibreign  aoldiera,  from  gwd  authority, 
faeaupposes  to  faafve  bean  KoieaiiSy  an  adventrous  naval  people  even  m  . 
that  early  timet." 

The  c!ovr  is  said  to  have  u'jound  d  jiarticularlv  in  IVIakuui,  but  tlic 
growth  wufc  aiici  waiUs  coniiued  oy  ihc  J^uLch  Lo  Amboyna.  The  nut- 
meg specially  flourished  in  tlie  group  of  Bandai  and  the  Romans 
appear  to  have  known  the  dove,  but  not  the  nutmegf  which  seems  to 
have  been  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Maliometans.  The  largest  of  the; 
little  Moluccas  is  the  Ba tciiiak,  called  by  D'Anville  Baisian,  being 
governed  by  a  suitan,  wiio  i:s  likewise  sovereign  of  Oubi  and  Cerara, 
with  Goranit  a  tittle  isle,  south-east  of  Ceram,  reputed  the  most  eastern 
boundary  of  the  M  ahomelBB  fiutb^  This  monareh  has  a  pension  from 
the  Dutch,  either  for  the  destruction^  or  supply  of  nutmegs,  but  is 
otherwise  little  subservient.  Hatchinn  rises  irno  woody  hills ;  and  on  tht 
shoi-es,  as  iu  most  isles  of  this  arch ipelago^  there  are  prodigious  rocks 
of  coral,  of  iniiniic  variety. 

Makian.  Makbn  is  a  smsU  isle  at  a  greater  inienraU  to  the 
north  of  Batohiaw;  than  appeara  batuteen  the  other  Idohiccas»  and 

*  Rymei't  Foedeia,  xvis.  170.  f  Peftiiaiit*s  Oorlines»  hr*  1^ 

^  Tlie  little  ide  af  Goram  has  dihtesn  mosks.  For.  38. 
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jte  lilce  ft  feagh  oodc  inoantaiD  ftin  Tbb  mi  regudad  m 

the  chief  Dutch  settlement  befbce  Aiaboynft  became  the  metropolis  of  , 
tlie  Moluccas*.  Next  is  Moiitih,  formerly,  as  an  old  English  writer 
says,  tiic  scat  of  Venus  and  voluptuousness.  Tlie  mo*t  distinguished 
of  the  proper  Moluccas  <ire  Tidobl  uud  Te&nat.  While  Portugal 
wasiu&^toSpunthe  Diildiirmdefe^  Tidoieiii  1610,  by 
the  Spaniah  admiral  Sylva;  but  by  the  a«iataaoaof  the  kingof  Tctnat 
the  BataTians  seized  the  fort.  In  Tidore  these  wafs  twcDty-five  mosks, 
and  the  sultan,  as  already  mcnti€Mied»  poaactaci  alio  the  aoMth  oC  Gilokii 
and  claims  tribute  fix)ni  My  sol. 

Tervat.  Teniat  is  the  most  nortiiem  and  moat  important  of 
the  Bfoluccaa»  though  it  acarcely  exceed  tweatf  fiiur  milca  incbcum- 
^rencc.  The  Sultan  coMroula  Makian,  and  Motir,  with  the  north  of 
Gilolo,  Mortay,  and  even  some  (.elebczian  isles,  and  part  of  Papua» 
whence  he  derived  a  tribute  of  gold,  amber  and  birds  of  Pai-adise. 
Mr.  Forrest  has  published  a  Ust  of  tlie  militia,  furnished  by  the  respec- 
tive territories  of  the  sultan  of  Ternaty  amounting  to  !^0,700|  nor  was 
the  naval  finceinoooaidevahlet  and  the  Tematuma  and  Tidofcana  have 
not  ahunned  maritime  cooflicta. even  with  Europeans.  In  1638,  the 
Batavians  formed  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Temat,  and  the  lesser 
princes,  which  had  \yttn  repeatedly  renewed ;  but  garrisons  are 
e^ablished  to  enforce  the  obbervauoe»  and  the  sultans  of  Temat  and 
Tldore  watched  with  great  attentkuk  The  favgeat  of  the  /trooM,  or 
iniaU  ships,  may  be  about  the  bttfden  of  lea  tona:  on  each  aide 
are  nngular  frames,  like  wings,  on  which  the  rowers  are  placed,  yet 
thcse^ssels  move  with  great  swiftness  through  a  smooth  sea.  Temat 
consists  chiefly  of  high  land,  abounding  with  streams,  which  burst 
from  tlic  cloudy  peaks  ^  and  there  is  a  volcano  which  displayed  great 
fytet  in  I«t3»  The  chief  qwdmpada  are  goata,  dear  and  hogs,  and 
the  birds  are  of  distingniahed  beauty,  particularly  the  king  fisheiv 
clothed  in  "scarlet  and  mazareea  blue,  called  by  the  natives  the  (ioddcss. 
In  Temat  the  Iioa-ser|X'Ut  is  sometimes  found  of  the  length  of  thirty 
feet ;  and  by  its  power  of  suction  and  coostriclion  is  reported  some* 
times  to  swallow  even  small  deer. 

AMaeTHA.  Equally  distinguishod  am  thenwBtaoatfaafnSpioe 
Islands  of  Amsotwa,  and  Ban  da,  cleivea  being  now  resti-icted,  so  far  as 
Dutch  avarice  could  effect,  to  Amboyna,  and  nutmegs  to  Banda.  The 
Govcmor  of  Amboyna  makes  an  annual  progress  throughout  tlie  Spice 
Islands,  to  see  that  treaties  at^  observed,  and  suppress  any  new  object 
of  jeakMisy.  Amboyn«  waa  diaeovcicd  bf  the  PorMgiieae'abaat  1515, 
hot  waa  not  seieed  till  15€4 ;  and  was  conquered  by  the  Dutch  about 
1607.  This  celebrated  isle  is  about  60  British  miles  in  length,  north 
to  south,  and  on  the  west  side  there  is  a  large  bay,  which  divide  s  it  into 
two  Hmbs,  or  peninsulas.  On  th(;  eastern  side  is  anotlier  bay,  with  a 
badliarbour,  where  tiie  Portuy;iiese  erected  tlieir  chief  fortress,  Victoria. 
The  town  of  Amboyna,  the  capital  of  the  iaie,  atanda  near  Ihe  aonth* 
west  extremity,  and  is  neatly  built ;  the  houses,  on  account  of  the  fre« 
qn^nt  caithquakeay  fleldnm  eipeed  one  fioori  bat  the  State  House  ie 

^^SsehiJMaiMielilo  a  Visv  of  Aotboyoa*  in  which  it  is  called  Gt^nuik  dti 
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an  edifice  of  two  stories.  The  face  of  this  island  is  iKjaiUiful,  Moodf 
mountaias,  und  verdant  vales^  being  uaterspei-scd  with  hamleU,  and  en« 
ridied  by  culdvation*.  The  dove  tree  gix>wi  to  the  height  of  jibout 
Ibity  or  fiffy  feet)  with  spraadhig  branches  end  hN^  In. 
deep  sheltered  vales,  some  trees  will  produce  thirty  pouods  weight  an- 
nwally,  the  chief  crop  l>ein;j^  fton>  Novfinl>er  to  February.  The  soil  is 
mf>stly  a  ixrckiinh  clay,  l)ut  in  iltc  vuics  blackish  and  sandy.  When 
Atnboyna  was  recently  seized  by  the  Englishf)  it  was  found,  with  its 
dependendes,  to  oontun  45,359  soub,  of  which  17^15  wen  Piotest* 
ants,  the  rest  Mahometans,  except  a  few  Chinese  Vbd  ssvages.  The 
Dutcli  arc  tolerably  polished,  this  l>eing  the  next  settlement  to  Batavia 
in  wealth  and  consequence.  I  hc  natives  cannot  be  praised,  but  differ 
little  from  other  Malays  ;  and  when  intoxicated  wiih  opium  will  com- 
mit any  crime.  The  dress  is  a  loose  shirt,  or  fixx:k,  of  cotton  cloth ; 
and  the  chiefs  aie  called  Rajas.  Callle»  grain»  Ice.  aie  impofted  Cram. 
Java.  The  OiKch  discottfaged  the  growth  of  iodigo,  lest  the  natitea 
should  become  rich  and  rebellious  ;  but  ti  c  '^vjt^v  ;>nd  coffee  are  excel- 
lent, and  among  many  delicious  fruits,  is  the  niangusteen  of  Hindosfun. 
About  eleven  years  ago,  nutmegs  were  allowed  to  be  cultivated  iii  .\m- 
boyna,  Bsnda  not  inmidiinff  a  sufficient  supply.^  The  ehief  ai^msls 
are  deer  and  wild  hogs»  and  amon{^  the  birds  is  tlic  Cassowary.  The 
most  curious  woods  are  brought  from  Ccrani.  The  abcjuiinafcle  des- 
potism of  the  Dutch  goveramcnt  and  laws,  is  exposed,  in  the  above  ac- 
count, as  only  tendhig  to  impoverish  and  emasculate  tlie  country.  An 
junple  description  of  the  plants  of  Amboyna  has  been  published  by  the 
mdnstrious  Rumphius. 

Bavoa.  Banda  is  the  chief  isle  of  a  group  which  comprises 
t»\  or  seven  others,  Nossit^en^  .Yrra^  Gonongy  or  Gamfiez,  (in  which 
there  is  a  remarkable  volcano,)  IVay^  and  Rohn,  Banda,  or  Lantor, 
does  not  exceed  eight  British  miles  in  lengtli,  West  to  East,  and  tlie 
greatest  bresdth  at  its  eastern  extremity  may  be  five.  The  nutmeg  tree 
b  chiefly  cultivated  in  Nera,  G(Miong,  Ay,  or  Way,  and  Lantor,  or 
Lontor,  wliich  last  is  a  particular  name  for  the  larp^est  i?le,  as  all  the 
others  arc  indiflcrently  styled  Bandas  ;  and  flourishes,  not  only  in  the 
rich  black  uiuuld,  but  even  amidst  the  lavas  of  Gonong,  which  is  the 
highest  isle,  the  summit  being  1 940  feet  above  the  sea.  When  the 
English  seized  these  isles  in  1 796,  the  annual  produce  was  about  16G,000 
poimds  fof  nutmegsi  and  46^000  pounds  of  maficU    The  nutmeg  tree 

*  An  account  uf  the  Sjjke  I.sluitds,  since  they  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  Great  Britain.  Asiatic  Register,  1800,  p.  300.  There  was  a  most  violent 
earthquake  in  1755. 

t  1  he  islandt  ol:  Amboyna  and  Banda  -were  taken  w  ithout  resistance  in 
Febniaiy  and  March,  1796,'  by  the  English  Admird  Rainier. 

The  ohlang-  nutmeg  is  not  esteemed,  being  of  a  less  spicey  nature  than  those 
cultivated  at  Bamia<  Stavorinus,  i.  342.  Cloves  have  been  introduced  into 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  1798  about  SOOOlb.  were  exported. 

I  St«  the  above  accoom,  where  the  audior  has  confounded  the  clove  with 
the  nutmeg. 

II  The  hurricane  and  earthquake,  1778,  almost  annihilated  the  mitmeg  trees 
in  Banda.  so  that  the  Dutch  have  become  the  dtipes  of  their  own  avarice. 
From  1796,  tn  1798  the  English  East  Itulia  Company  imnorted  817,312  lb. 
cioves,  yo,732  lb.  nutmegs,  40,730  lb.  mace,  bcsiucs  private  trade,  aniouniinj 
to  above  a  third  part  of  the  t!bm<s»  3uvoiinusv  ti.  418. 
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grows  to  the  sizr  of  n  pear  tree,  the  !pc5ve«?  n^nemWinr!;  tho^c  oftl\<*  hn- 
rel,  and  bears  Iruit  tVoni  the;  age  of  ten  to  one  hundred  yc:a-s.  I  iie 
nutmeg)  when  ripe  on  the  tree}  has  ix)th  a  very  curious  and  beautiful 
appeannce :  it  is  tbout  the  abe  of  ao  apricot,  and  neufy  of  a  iimte 
coiour,  with  the  tame  kind  of  hoOow  mark  all  round  it ;  in  sha|ie  it  is 
somewhat  like  a  pear :  when  perfectly  ripe,  the  rind  over  the  mark 
opens,  ancMiscovers  the  mace,  of  a  deep  vpd,  ?!^owing  over}  and  cover* 
jng  in  patt)  the  thin  shell  of  tlie  nutmeg,  winch  is  black*.*' 

The  ground  being  cliicfly  occupied  with  these  precious  plantations} 
cattle  and  grain  See.  ate  imported  fram  fiatavia;  aiid  tfaeChineaemei^ 
chants  carry  European  articlea  even  to  Papua  or  New  Guinea.  The 
inhabi(ant«i  of  the  Banda  isles  were  found  to  he  5753.  The  Dutch  still 
pay  a  c  um ccous  tribute  to  the  sultan  of  l  emat^t  once  sovcreij^n  ol'  Am- 
boyna  and  Banda;  but  from  the  Moluccas,  strictly  so  styled,  Uctic  is 
cbiained,  except  gold  dust  The  English  were  expelled  from  Lantmv 
and  Rohn,  or  Pulo  Rohn,  prior  to  the  massacre  of  Amboyna ;  but  seized 
the  whole  Spice  Islands  in  1796,  and  restored  them  to  their  fiataviaii 
maaterijby  the  treaty  with  France}  1801. 

'  •  Anatlc  Refisier,  1800.  p.  916. 

fhna  the  Gaxette  of  Jan.  2dt  1802. 
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IN  the  introdtKlion  to  the  desn  ij-ition  of  the  Asiatic  Iblaiids>  the  rea- 
sons for  this  new  divisioi)  of  the  eaith  have  been  already  illustrated.  It 
has  also  been  observed  tW  this  appellation  cannot  be  justly  extdided 
to  the  numerous  isks  in  the  Pacific  OceaUf  which  may  either  be  admit- 
ted as  a  sixth  division  of  the  globe,  or  considered  as  a  distinct  appen- 
dage to  Australasia.  But  such  is  the  prodigious  extent  of  the  Pacific, 
that  it'  seems  more  proper  to  regaixl  these  innumerable  islands  as  a 
separate  grand  division,  the  more  especially  as  to  connect  them  with 
Australasia  would  infer  tluit  they  all  lay  at  least  to  the  south  of  the  equa* 
tor,  while  nearly  one  half  is  situated  to  the  mnth  of  tliat  line.  Yet  a 
respect  for  anci<-Tit  usage  may  occasion  some  delay  in  the  general 
admission  of  the^^e  new  di\  isions  of  the  earth,  and  even  in  tliis  work 
they  are  not  ioraiullvudiuiticd)  nor  intituled,  as  such  \  but  are  arranged 
as  divinoBSof  the  Aiatic  quarter,  with  which  they  have  a  greater  c6n- 
neclfcin  than  with  any  other  of  the  admitted  portions,  not  only  from  tfieir 
relative  position,  buth-  i  uise  the  lanjniagc  and  manners  indicate,  even 
in  the  remote  isles  of  i'oiyncsia,  a  connection  >\'ith  the  Malays  in 
southern  Asia ;  the  passage  rit>m  the  Asiatic  isles  being,  as  it  were, 
step  by  step;  while  towards  America  there  is  a  wide  expanse,  seem- 
ingly destitute  of  islands,  orof  consequent  communication.* 

*  Some  recent  German  geographers  have  coniidcrcd  Australa&ia  and  Poly* 
neiia  m> gywawiwcMt  term*,  in  contradiction,  at  already  explained,  to  tbe  fint 
inventor  of  these  appellations.  It  is  true  that  this  fifth  part  of  the  world,  as 
the  Germans  call  it,  would  not  even  then  exceed  the  wide  extents  of  Asia  or 
America:  but  it  seems  preferable,  upon  several  accounts,  to  consider  Austral- 
asia and  Polynesia  as  two  great  and  distinct  >fA>iTiME  divisions  of  the 
globe  ^'h?  f'Ti:t  dt nomination  cannot  justly  be  njiplitd  to  i;iands  whli  e'ftend 
thirty  degrees  to  \.\\<tnwth  of  the  equator,  bctn^^  ou  ihc  coi.trary  fcuicd)  con- 
nected with  a  position  at  least  to  the  tonth  of  the  Bne.  Polyiie»ia  would  be 
theref  )re  far  rr.or-  proper  as  a  ;*^cnerr.l  terra,  but  cannot  v.  ith  equal  justice  Ue 
applied  to  New  Holland,  supposed  lo  be  a  coiaiitcnt,  and  to  the  circumjacent 
UHandt,  the  characteristic  feature  of  which  is  not  their  tmmiert  but  their  ftise; 
while  in  Polynesia,  as  hr--  ••:  rpted,  the  characteristic  feature  consists  in  in- 
numerable iinaU  islands.  Tiie  name  of  Australasia  becomes  also  the  more 
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It  will  occur  to  the  learned  reader  that  the  division  even  of  \ht 
Other  quarters  of  the  world  is,  in  muti;  instances,  modt  rn  niid  ar!iitrarv. 
General  Strahlenberg  first  suggested  that  the  Uraiian  mouniuins  formed 
a  natural  barrier  beUreen  Asia  and  £utY>pc,  an  idea  which  has  been 
wufmtify  fiiUoired.  Many  of  the  ancients  eooaider  Efjp^  as  a  part 
of  Asia;  but'the  modems  have  fixed  ri  more  precise  and  accurate  boun- 
dary. It  is  perhaps  to  be  wished  that  Nortli  vind  South  America  haut 
received  distinct  continental  appellations,  a  defect  wl)ich  cai>not  now 
be  remedied.  But  v^hcre  uo  jjcncral  name  has  yet  been  im])Osed,  aiiU 
Hie  novelty  would  comtribitte  greatly  to  clearness  and  predskxh  there 
seems  DO  rational  objection  to  its  acceptation.  The  bov.ndaries  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  wnd  hctwt'en  Ani  a:id  Africa,  may  be  called  aj-bitrary 
lines  ;  and  even  that  between  Asia  ami  America  is  only  a  strait  of  Uur» 
teen  leagues.  Such  being  the  case  there  can  lie  no  objection  from  usage 
to  the  drrinons  assumed  between  Anstralada  and  the  iilsnds  in  the 
oriental  archipeb^;  or,  in  like  manner,  far  the  western  boundaries  of , 
Polynesia.^ 

These  ronslde rations  hi-'^nn;  premised,  it  will  be  proper  briefly  to  re 
riew  the  lx>undaries  of  Australasia;  fop  in  a  work  of  science,  and  stfll 
mot^  in  one  of  general  inblruction,  it  is  more  proper  lo  incur  the  chai'ge 
of  lopctition  than  that  of  obscurity,  especially  where  the  subject  is 
BOW  and  has  never  been  properly  illustrated.  The  western  boundary, 
as  already  mentioned,  may  be  taken  in  the  meridian  from  the  south  of 
Suraati~a,  or  extended  to  100*,  or  even  90°,  east  from  Greenwich  ;  but 
as  few  or  no  isles  of  consequence  have  yet  been  discovered  in  that 
diroctioii,  the  strict  demarcation  may  be  discovered  by  future  cir> 
cumatances.  % 

■  A  like  observation  imy  be  applied  to  the  sotithem  boundary  of  Aus- 
ttalasia,  which,  m  inrluriinfj;  New  Zealand,  and  some  isles  not  far  distant, 
must  be  extended  to  the  soulheni  latitude  of  50%or  even  of  60**,  where 
Che  islands  oi  ice  begin  to  appear. 

The  most  diflficolt  boundaries  are  Chose  on  the  north  and  east.  Awide 
and  vacant  channel  seems  to  divide  the  nortb>west  part  of  Xoiaria,  oif 
Nc'v  Holland,  from  the  isles  of  Svmda,  or  Sumatran  chain.  From  llic 
north  ca|>c  of  Van  Diemen,  lont^itud'-  131°  east  from  Greenwich,  a  li.'ie 
ascends  to  the  north  between  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  leaving  in 
the  former  the  isles  of  Banda,  Ceram,  My  fol,  and  Gilblo ;  while  \d  thtl 
t^adfic,  and  belonging  to  Australama,  are  Timodaut,  Waijoo,  and  other^ 
isles  immediately  connected  with  Papua.  This  line  being  extended  hi' 
the  same  direction  about  two  degreesto  the  north  of  the  equatos,  turns' 

pvoper,  beeauM  it  not  miy  impliet  a  contlneiit  but  the  lenMacenee  that  duft 

region  »upplies  the  place  <1  the  ideal  Terra  Austr?.lib.  af-rr  which  jjco^ra- 
phcrs  and  navigators  so  lon^  uiquircd  in  vain.  The  j  inussiuu  of  both  tbe»e 
divisions  seemt  also  the  more  destreabte,  as  some  gcog:  i;)herB  haire  f«|p«tt«d,' 
that  North  and  South  America  had  not  received  distincr  ajipellations;  for  ton 
great  extent  tn  any  division  only  leads  to  laxity  and  confusio^n  mt'  ideas,  and 
either  a  vague  brevity,  or  a  needless  diiusiua  of  expression.  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
an  excellent  judge,  appiavat  of  tkese  two  division)  atugnsA  by  Oe  Bnmov* 
(i»rcf.  to  Collect,  of  Voyaj^cs  ) 

•  If  rejected  a»  diviiions  of  the  globe,  they  must  oi"  course  Uc  amiijjcd 
among  the  Asiatic  Idandt,  in  which  csie'  the  apiicDatioiw  may  he  still 
fsisincd*  *      .    m  \  m 


l^t  into  a  wide  channel  of  sep^iration  between  the  Carolines,  kc, 
jKew  Ir^landt  and  oth^r  isles  b^cHigiiig  to  Au:»u-ulaMa.  MenOiug;  i>ouii>« 

while  a  coD^idertble  u)tfrv«|  l^ves  the  F^ejoe  iiiaodt  ii»  P«lf  Demr 

Tbence  a  wide  and  open  sea  gives  the  line  of  demarcation  an  aropl# 
«Wee|>,  about  nix  or  seven  drj2:recs  to  the  east  of  Nqw  %flilitHl|  Wi^ll 
^j^dMig  bouLii-wcst  it  jyuis  the  southern  boundary. 
.  Fit>m  these  indicatip99  it  will  be  jf^frnvpid  Uwt  Austmlnaift  contMOf 

llift  Iblkwiiy  mnfcrits, 

U  The  central  and  chiff  kind  of  Notasig,  New  Ho|l»nd|  wiUi  aof 
Jslea  which  may  be  discovered  in  the  adjacent  Indian  ocean,  twenty 
dc^^rees  to  the  west,  and  betwct-ii  l^v^■nty  anf!  thirty  dcgfe^tQ  tfelC  091% 
i^udmg  particuito-ly  <ili  liit:  iiirgt;  4:>iMndb  ihdi  IuUqw  | 

9*  Papua,  or  New  Gttinen* 
.  9'  New  Britain  and  New  Ir^Mi  with  tht  IWlWW^Ilkti 
NewCaIedoniA«i^l|l«^«illiilludM, 

5.  New  Zealand. 

6.  The  large  iiknd  c^Ucd  V'an  Piemen's  land,  recently  discevered 
Id  be  separated  from  New  Holland  by  a  strait,  or  rather  chann«:l,  called 

in  the  stibwquent  brief  description  of  these  ei^tensive  CQimtriesi  ihm 
popular  iMimes  mus|  b«  ac«iptipdi  however  m0kkm  W  Oi^MtimUft 
tb«y  iMy  apfK»r« 

I.  New  Hoi.i.Airo« 

Some  suppose  that  this  extentivo  rpt?;ion,  when  more  thoroughly  in- 
ve&tigatedi  wiii  be  tbund  to  consist  of  tvro*  three,  or  more  fast  isla(Ki% 
iptersected  by  n»rrow  seas,  an  ide^  which  prob^ly  arises  from  ihc  dilt 
eovety  that  New  Zealand  consists  of  two  iakndai  w4  thvt  pUiar  How 

ftraits  have  been  found  to  divide  lands  in  this  quaitei^fiiniiciiy  tupposed 

to  be  continuous.  But  on  the  other  hand  Papva  or  New  Guinea  has 
becfi  recently  ascertained  to  he  contirmous  ,  what  we  tv  fonnftly  thouf^ht 
tp  be  disjunctive  strain  having  been  found  tu  l)v  u)t:re  iuii;U>  and  buy 9, 

liowevsr  thia bt»  ilienioat  recent  and  autiiaBtic  chaifa  Indicate  Ncv 
Holland  aa  a  coontn  fully  entitled  to  Ifae  appcUation  of  a  coptinenu 

Extent.  The  lenj;th  from  east  to  weit  is  about  43  defcrecs  of 
lorif^ilude,  in  the  medial  latitude  of  -•5°.  that  iS  abrait  2310  t^eofTtifjlii^iid 
Tfikia^,  or  '4730  British.  The  bre^dtii  from  north  to  south  extends  from 
ll*to39<»,  being 28  degrees,  1680geoj^raphicalmile8»or  1900 British. 
Klirope^the  amalleat  of  thawident  contmenta,  h  snpposad  to  be  abpnt 
9300  Bi  itish  miles  in  its  utmost  length)  and  its  latest  breadth  2350, 
80  that  Mr.  Pcnnunl  rather  cxaggeiates  when  he  assimilates  the  size  of 
Europe  and  Notasia.  ilw  latter  beint,^  a  quarter  less  than  tlie  foiucr. 
BuL  t^ic  pn>ximity  of  no  maoy  iui-ge  isiandb  recompenses  thit»  delect: 
and  Che  whole  of  Aoilralaaia  will  pnibably  be  fbnnd  greatly  to  exceed 
thi  European  continent.  It  fnust  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that 
Ktv.  Hf)lland  may  be  discovered  to  consist  of  two  or  more  immense 
ish.nds,  so  tlr.it  Australasia  is  not  admitted  as  a  new  coiitini;nt,  but 
iperdy  as  a  new  division  of  tlie  globe  i  m  wiiich  view  this  and  I^Qly-* 
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Hwia  TTiay  be  termed  imfMfM  dtttjllWM^  «4lU»  lie  feup  wiail  qoifr 

lere  are  sincily  iciTcne. 

It  b  prob»bi«:  (hat  the  nortiiem  parts  Q^  Papua  were  not  unluu>wn  to 
IlKsCbineoe;  bat  Mimo Mo dovs  not  Mom  k> indicate  e?en  Jxva,  fiv 
liif  ftiyi  linit  lo  tlit  toi^  «r  cMt  of  ttet  iilMMi.*  As  thtre  it  m 

■iMAwr  of  evidence  that  the  Chinese  had  discovered  New  HoBasidfthcra 

in  rooni  to  believe  that  the  first  rivUized  people  to  whom  it  was  dis- 
closed were  U»e  Spaniards  or  Porluii,\iese,  the  earliest  Luroj^t  an  navij^ 
tors  in  tins  portiou  ui  titc  ^lubc.     A:i  iit  iht  yctir  1 580  Portu}^ai  becamt 

subject  to  Spiili,  and  m»  Ineoffontfcd  with  thnt  Idngdam  iBl  l«40»  tbt 
dlll^9V«ri68  which  happended  durinc*  theae  sixty  years  nnitidilftrently 

ascribed  to  the  Spaniards  or  Prirtiiguesf.  An  anricnt  innp  now  lodr-rd 
in  the  British  Museum  has  been  thmiLHit  to  evince  thul  a  ronsideniUlc 
portion  of  the  coast  now  oilled  New  bouth  Wales  wa$  known  to  the 
Kpaniaidt  or  ^ntuguese}  but  tho  precise  epoch  af  tlie  mapnr  diseorepf 
memf  tmfcgrtato.f  It  wwM  indeed  be  s  tedioin  and  flnitieM  inquiry 

^  *  His  meniioa  of  Atabiat  and  of  the  African  islaiuit  of  Zanzibar  an4 
lladagucar,  teems  derived  from  the  Arabian  m«irchaiiu»  whom  he  met  widi 

In  the  cast,  and  aflfords  no  argument  for  hit  knowledge  in  this  quarter. 

f  An  excellent  gcogranhcr,  M.  la  Rochettc,  informs  me  that  the  names  arc 
frcMn  fhe  Portuguese,  and  to  this  people  he  Impmes  the  earliest  discoveries  \r\ 
thi«  i^arter,  their  settlements  in  the  Molaeeaa*  tut,  being  to  the  $outh  of  th(i 
Spanish  Bur  he  do^s  not  ^Ueve  that  the  name aDppoMd  to  indicste  Botany 

Bay  rcicrs  to  tliiii  position. 

The  author  his  recently  inspected  this  remarkable  map,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Oxforu,  or  in  other  words,  was  in  the  Harki,in  library, 
to  which  it  was  restored  b/  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  17SK>.  It  is  a  large  vclhiirv 
nil,  mi  the  plan  of  a  Mereator*s  ehxrt  of  the  worldi  but  wtdiottt  lon^tndeior 
•  lari'Tidt'?,  and  i-;  numbered  in  the  MS.  Catatognic  at  the  British  Museum  541S« 
Instead  of  being  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  as  has  been  rcpojrt^dt  >t  is  entirely 
French,  and  the  chief  names  very  Targe  and  distinctt  SI  iP  SowH  AcMtis^ 
Terre  dit  RrcsU^  &.C.  ti.c.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the  aoUtb  y/HtUt  ii  St  tbc  kOf^ 
of  the  map  instead  of  the  bottom,  as  now  uiiual. 

'To  the  south  of  Asia  is  a  large  island,  corresponding  in  position  with  otij- 
New  Holland.  On  die  eotith  of  ^ava,  which  is  here  placed  Rourh  of  Svmatrs 
(Sumatra),  is  a  narrow  strait  between  Java  and  rhi?;  Inr^^tf  island  ;  and  Timor 
ajjjj'  ir-i  t  >  tiic  north*ca6t.  The  large  island  is  calieu  J^uvc  la  Gru^H'C ;  and 
S€\  r  1  iiame  ^  are  marked  on  the  west  aiul  east  coasts,  among  the  latter  beinjg^ 
Costc  drs  Ilabuigtj,  or  the  Coast  r  f  Plants  (rather  herbage  pr  pasture),  which 
h,as  been  thought  to  corres{K>nd  with  Butany  Bay,  but  it  i«  too  fftr  to  the 
aorth,  even  supposing  that  this  large  island  represents  New  HoUand.  To  the 
south  of  the  O^te  dc»  Herbai^a  ar-  in  re  other  names,  at  considerable  di-^ria- 
ces  i  first,  CosU  de  Gracali  then  an  extensive  a4id  very  projectdi^  promontory* 
eaUed  the  cape  4e  /hemosr.  which  is  followed  at  a  cpasidenble  distance  to  tlie 
s  )u*h  b  .  Gmtfre,  that  in  a  gulf,  or  rather  large  bay.  The  terminating  line  of 
the  map  intersects  this  large  island,  and  leaves  its  extent  uncertain.  At  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  north-east  appears  the  Zipangri,  or  Japan  of  Marao 
Polo,  which  if  drsvn  mth  an  arbitrary  outUne*  and  without  any  narnet  of 
places. 

A.s  it  lias  been  alreadv  h\ic\\u  tlia.t  ihc  tircat  JiVi  of  Marco  Polo  is  in  the 
island  of  Bunien,  tlirrc  Is  vehcnv^MU  reason  to  kuspcct  thjitt  dltasiippOied  New 
Hrilland  is  merely  the  island  of  Borneo,  lu'ul  down  in  %  v\  rong  posr.lon,  wliich 
to  a  person  versed  in  ancient  maps  will  not  appear  wonderful,  li'erhaps  the 
draughtsman,  who  by  the  writing  of  the  names  must  have  intended  tht:  soutb 
to  b'-  np;)'-rmosf,  had  before  him  a  map  o\  tVie  Creator  and  Lessor  J;iva,  la 
.  which  1^  north  waa  uppermost,  and  the  enror  migkt  hiivc  hastened  cviin  if 
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to  Tn-VTStii*:atc  tlic  claims  of  vafioti??  navigators  lo  tlic  mere  site  oF  r  nr\v 
region,  or  ev-na  brief  casual  visit ;  and  the  claim  is  only  Iniissible  in 
most  iinportant  inbtances,  such  as  the  landing  of  Colon  or  Columbn«(  in 
•Aflnenca,  ■ftor  he  M  diicom«d  the  We$t  fmHet.  Fdritivould  bk 
iavidimiB  to  rob  that  great  man  of  thh  hnpoftont  and  imifiediite  eom^ 
quence  of  his  prior  discoveries. 

•  The  PortufTutse  beinf>-  siipplnnted  bv  the  Dntrh,  the  latter  are  refrard- 
cd  by  the  leanied  president  lie  Brosscs  as  the  chief  discoverers  of  Aus- 
tralasia, between  the  year  i616  and  1644.»  The  first  discovery  he  datus 
kitfae  monthof  October  l«]a»  when  the  westetn  extramhy  was  ex* 
pkred  by  Hartog.  The  nartkem  parC»  called  IHemetfs  Lmd^  wta  ^ 

he  had  alr<-;iflv  t^'vrn  "Rnmeo  jt«  prop? r  situation.  In  the  j^lohc  !>-  Mtjrtin 
Bcha.ini,  14li,  Java  Major  is  in  a  currespondiiig  jxisition,  as  appears  trom 
this  print  ill  the  Voyage  dt  Pigafitta,  Varitt  an  9.  8vo.  This  map  indcfld ahstirt 
9,  far  superior  knov.  kdge  iti  other  respects,  and  seems  to  have  been  construct- 
ed about  1540 :  but  tiic  appellations  of  ^ava  la  Grande  and  Zipan^ri  suffi- 
ciently indicate  that*  in  this  pan,  the  author  laboured  uader  imperfect  accounts» 
and  rrr  "-Mus  positions;  n.nJ  tlic  niiirow  strait  be'wfcn  the  large  island  and 
Ja\'ai  witli  thcabsciH;e  of  New  Guinea,  and  other  circumstances,  appear  to 
shew  that  this  supposed  New  Holland  is  perhaps  the  offtprinj;  of  iguoraace 
and  c  n-ur,  being  merely  a  icpeatffd  aad  Wrong  portion  of  BgroeOk  the  laal 
Greater  Java. 

Since  this  note  was  written  Mr.  Plantat  chief  librarian  of  the  British  Mu* 

aeumt  inenti'>ned  to  the  author  a  curious  manuscript  there,  Cib.  Reg.  20.  E. 
ix  being  a  set  of  charts,  or  rather  maps,  inrirulcd  a  If  drpgraphie,  by  John 
Rotr,  who  calls  himself  servant  to  llcurvVIll;  and  it  is  dated  at  the  end 
1543*  in  the  thirty-foiirdi  year  of  that  king's  reign.  This  mo^t  curious  and 
important  MS.  i^  written  on  vcTliifTi  in  English,  bvit  the  dedication  is  in  French; 
and  Rotz  was  perhaps  a  Fleming,  who  came  over  with  Ann  of  Clcvcs  lj4(J. 
Besides  a  calender,  and  some  instructions  fornavigation«  there  are  several  maps 
executed  with  jjrratrnrc  and  clegancCv  particularly  a  planisphere  at  the  end, 
^ich  well  deserves  to  be  published.  In  this,  and  in  the  second  map,  New 
Holland  is  laid  down  as  it  appeared  in  modem  maps  after  the  supposed  dia»  • 
covcry  by  Tasman  Other  pans  .tre  also  striking,  as  tin-  cost  of  Labrtuiar, 
ivitli  four  Portuguese  names:  Nev>  JwvJk  Londe,  voJberc  mai  JULihMi  and 
Cape  Bretot^t  with  several  names  betwixt  it  and  Florida.  There  is  also  La 
BcruuiJa,  with  some  isles  to  the  ni  rth-cast  now  unknown. 

The  author  collated  these  mapi  with  the  large  map  above  mentioned,  but 
inclines  to  think  that  Rotz  is  the  original,  %%  he  rersint  manv  Portuguese 
vords,  which  in  the  other  are  translated  into  French.  la  both  the  west  coast 
of  Borneo  appears  in  its  proper  pl'ice,  with  Porio  <Ie  Bot^.co  a.!.u  Suxos  dc 
JBor,ie,  (in  the  large  map  Pert  i!e  Bui  r.e,  Ba.nct  dc  Borne  ;J  aud  ia  the  s^mc 
hh  ni^>r.t  de  St.  P.  and  TifcU  dc  St.  P.iu!.  North  of  Borneo  »-•>  V.  dc  Poiouan, 
(P?lawan)i  and  cn  the  east  the  M  luccas.  In  the  large  map  Bon.- o  ii  an 
oblong  square,  much  too  small  in  ^iJX  ;  and  the  strait  between  Little  aud  Great 
Imva,  resembling  a  large  river, seems  to  be  called  JfhGrtnuic,  white  on  the  west 
is  T::<''a  d(  Lr.me.  Rorz  calls  the  supposed  New  Holland  the  land  cf  y<roa  t 
»nd  to  the  north  are  i'lvicz  and  •2/ni^>r.  His  TapruLaua  is  Sumatra;  and  lu4 
Little  Java,  modern  Java:  \\hile  in  Pigafctta's  vorage,  1522,  BalU  i*  Little 
Java;  and  Grc.rcr  Java  is  tJic  island  now  so  c?)led.  Upon  the  v  hr  U  the 
author  inclines  to  retract  his  opinion  that  the  Greater  Java  of  the^-  ni.ipsmay 
be  Borneo;  ard  rather  to  infer  that,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  enter jaizc,  ajfter 
the  voyage  of  Magalhaeu>:,  tiu-  S{Kir.iards  and  Portugpiesie  had  discovered  the 
northern  parts  of  New  H*  Hand,  r.Mvc  Than  a  i  cnt!  ry  before  the  pretended 
Dutch  discoveries.  But  neither  inteifcii;  with  ;uc  di^overy  of  the  50Ulh-cas>i 
part  bv  our  immortal  Conk. 

*  Ds  Brusscs,  i.  4:26. 
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closed  by  another  Dutch  navigator^  nnmcd  Zeacheii)  who  bestowetl  the 
appellation  in  honour  of  Anthony  \  Dtcnien,  ii:overnoi-  geneml  in 
the  East  Indies,  who  returned  to  Eumpe  with  iucrcdibie  treasures  in 
'1631.  It  is  to  be  concluded  that  this  govcnior  encouraged  such  dis» 
ocMteriesy- for  his  name  was  imposed  onTtrioiis  regions  in  tbisjMitof 
the  world .  In  like  manner  Curpenteiia  was  nsiaed  from  Gcoenil  Car- 
penter, being-  discovered  in  16i8. 

In  \6-i2  iliat  celebrated  navig^ator  Tasman  leaving  Batavia  with  two 
ships,  periomicd  dmobt  a  circuit  of  Australasiu,  and  discovered  the 
muthem  hoA  of  Fati  Dienunt  with  New  Zealand^  and  some  isles  of  leas 
consequence.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  detail  tiie 
other  discoveries  which  piece  led  the  voyages  of  Cook  in  17u8,  177i, 
and  1 776,  which,  fn>m  f  hr  nperior  amplitude  aixl accuracy  of  the  'if^f\ila|. 
may  be  ^aiU  to  ttiauuui  lu  u  new  diticovciy.  :  .-.i. 

iThc  easlcfA  coast  havhig  been  carefully  examined  by  Cooht  and' 
|iMllf^«ppe«ring  of  great  importance,  was  fonnally  taken  possession  of 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  1770.    On  the  close  of  the 
American  war  it  hein?^  difTir.ult  to  select  a  proper  pluce  of  iransporta- 
tion  for  criminals  sentenced  to  that  pu  lishnicnt  by  the  luws  of  their 
country,  this  new  .territory  was  at  length  pr-efiericd  in  1706,  and  the  first 
ihip  sailed  fnNli^Spitbead  oo  the  30th  Jibiuarf  irsT,  andatrifed  on  thtt 
20tli  of  tlie  same  month  in  the  following  year.  *    Bolanf  Bay  beini^ 
.  found  to  be  a  station  ol  i.ift  rlur  advantages  to  what  wei-e  expected,  and. 
no  sTxjt  anp<.'ariiii^  pi-t^pt  r  ior  the  coluiiy,  ;L       imniwliately  resolved  by  , 
Govciaur  i'miiip  to  irai»j>lcr  it  to  uiiolhct'  excellent  inkt,  ubout  twelve » 
miles  further  to  the  noithy  called  Port  Jackson,  on  the  aouth  side  of 
wUch,  ataspdt  called  Sidney  Cove,  this  settlement  is  now  fixed.  Pott 
Jackson  is  one  of  the  r.oMest  l.arhoii.-s  in  the  world,  extending  alwut . 
ibuiteen  unies  in  !t.ng?li,  \«  iUj  numcious  ci*eck»  or  c(ivc.s.t    This  new 
cQ^ony  met  witli  considemhic  didicuitica  in  regard  to  subsistence,  and  r 
the  expefioB  was  considered  as  (oo  great  for  the  object   Out  meii  of 
mQfie^«KilensiTe  and  philosophical  views  beheld  with  complacence  the  • 
design  of  transferring  the  Engliiih  race  and  name  to  such  a  distant  and 
imixjvtrtnt  refrlon  of  the  globe,  which  might  supply  new  ohjt-cts  to 
coiMineicc  aiid  scierif  e,  uh.l  in  the  coiii'se  of  a  few  centuries  pre;,r!,t  m 
it  wtrc  aitotlier  Auimca,  a  country  ol  iisiag  knowledge  uiul  civilizatiua 
in  the  midst  of  a  benighted  and  savage  region  of  the  globe.  Nor  werer- 
views  of  ambition  and  glory  undclighted  with  this  new  diFTusion  of  the  - 
great  and  surprising'-  people  of  a  remote  European  isle,  in  the  most, 
distant  extremities  of  the  naviguble  ocean. 

>  The  general  eye,  iiowever,  little  accustomed  to  such  telescopic 
'tiaws,  only  beheld  the  present  difficulties  and  eKpenditure,  and  from 
the  degraded  character  of  the  mass  of  the  oolontsta  cxpeclsed  nothin«r 
but  ccnfusiun,  intestine  broils,  and  coiis^uent  dereliction.  It  is  how- . 
ever  to  be  hcud  tliat,  as  situation  is  frequently  ''.He  boIc  ca  lu  ot 
crime,  a  r!i.ai;:e  'n  tl  is  resptcl  may  gi-adually  l'-;»d  U\  m-jrul  rrn  luul., . 
In  oil  cvtjuts  liiobe  peuods  have  elapsed  iu  whicU  cluitiicu  uei^  liddi 

•  CoUins,  p.  ii. 

t  firok«u  Biy  \t  another  moat  capacious  iidety  being  2u  e^taary  of  the 
Hawkibttty,  anil  pcobablxof  uther  rivers,  while,  Port  J  acksoa  only  tectiws 
two  or  dute  small  sireains. 
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conUmmated  by  the  fa\iUs  of  their  fathers ;  and  in  the  courtc  of  a  gcne> 
ration  or  two  the  stream  niay  run  pure,  while  the  mud  of  the  finm* 
tein  hat  sabndtd.  And  to  tlie  eye  of  t  candad  |iliiloio|ibcrt  vlio  c«i» 
iiott  with  the  &natic  Roneniy  pfiefcr  the  crinm  of  taiagct  16  Ike 

faults  of  civilized  society,  and  it  may  perhaps  appear  that  even  now 
the  new  territory  has  gained  an  accession  of  virtue.  For  where  the 
muixlcr  of  innocent  children,  in  revenge  for  the  &ults  of  their  pa* 
renuh  is  not  only  permitted,  but  practised  whh  attendant  circum* 
atwicea  of  defiterata  and  infeinal  cnitltjr,  an  Eo^jUab  criminal  mqr 
comparatively  be  reputed  a  virtuous  citizen.*  It  la  indeed  to  be  la* 
mented  that  the  pimishmcnt  of  death  so  frequent  in  F.n^land,  and  so 
useless  in  every  point  of  view,  is  not  almost  universally  changed  into 
transportation  ,  and  in  the  few  instances  in  which  it  is  unavoidable  it 
ought  to  be  acoonipanied  with  haig  and  hiKnbrioaa  aokmnity,  aa  hi 
aome  parte  of  Gcrmanf .  In  one  caae,  m  partkolart  life  ia  apeited 
widi)  when  h  n^ht  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  a  ri«ng  cokmy^ 
A  young  woman  convicted  of  child-munler  is  impelled  by  motives  of 
^ame  and  honour,  which  despise  every  Jhuman  law  ;  but  removed 
fiom  this  situation,  she  may  become  a  fruitful  and  excellent  mother. 

Some  unexpected  misfeitiniea  attended  the  new  askmji  ttio  ilHop 
being  atolen  while  the  cattle  wandered  into  the  woods.  Meanwhile 
turtle  and  birtls  Avt-re  pro<  ured  from  Ho^^  c  island,  and  a  small  settle* 
ment  was  made  in  Norfolk  island,  as  a  more  Icrtile  sj»t,  but  especially 
with  a  view  to  the  cullivalion  of  ttie  ilux  plant  of  the  New  Zeaiaod 
lund,  from  widch  great  expedatkma  were  enteHinned*  For  e  minaf# 
nccount  of  the  progress  of  this  interesting  oolonf  tiU  1797,  the  reador 
nay  conralt  the  worli  of  Mr.  Collins,  who  held  an  eminent  situation 
in  the  establishment ;  and  which,  from  the  details  of  savage  life  and 
manners,  and  the  singular  character  of  the  colmiy  itself,  cannot  fail  to 
present  most  new  and  important  views  of  human  nature  and  society^ 
A  apace  of  about  fifty  miles  around  the  colony  had  then  been  explored^ 
and  two  rivers  called  Ncpcan  and  Hawksbury,  and  some  mowitaiaaf 
had  been  discovered.  The  cattle  were  found  grazing  in  :\  remote 
meadow,  in  1795,  after  they  had  been  lost  for  seven  yeai-s,  and  had  in- 
creased to  a  surprising  degree.  l*he  most  recent  accounts  seem  to 
authenticate  the  floorishing  state  of  the  colony.  The  mode  of  cuHi* 
vation  has  been  implored,  coal  and  lodtaaltdhoiwereJ;  and  theKs  ii 
foom  to  expect  that  this  i^  tenktarf  will  not  be  fatad  deficioni  in 
.die  nsual  riches  of  nature. 

Inhabitants.  These  historical  outlines  being  premised,  it 
will  be  proper  to  pifer  a  brief  and  indeed  necessarily  defective  dcs* 
•  criptkm  of  this  new  conttaieni,  aa  it  ia  eonceifed  lo  be)  in  ita  original* 
atate.  From  tiie  accounta  of  various  narigaton,  theve  ie  ffoom  Id 'm* 
ler  that  this  extensiTe  tract  is  peopled  by  three  or  four  races  of  men^ 
those  observed  in  the  south-west  being  described  as  din'crcnt  from 
those  in  the  north,t  and  lx)th  from  those  in  the  east,  with  whom  alone 
we  are  intimately  acquainted.    These  are  perhaps  in  the  most  eari/ 

•  Collins,  p.  587.  ^ 

t  Yet  the  description  of  our  greats  navigator  Dampier,  who  visited  this 

fuk  in  1688,  pnsents  a  gteaic  similarity  with  that  of  the  aadm  ia  eat  awil 

ealooi;  acar  Poit  JaclwMi.  (Vol.  i.  p.  493.) 
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c  of  society  which  lias  yet  been  discovered  in  any  part  of  the 


^  globe.    Tliey  are  merely  divided  into  families,  the  senior  beinjj  styled 
"  lie-ana;  or  Father,  which  highest  of  their  titles  they  also  applied  to 
^^Covemor  Phillips.    Each  family  or  tribe  has  a  particular  place  of  re- 
sidence, and  is  distinguished  by  addinjj^-a/  to  the  name  of  the  place; 
'thus  the  southern  shore  of  Ilotany  Bay  is  called  (Iwea.  and  the  tribe 
'there  Gwea-^al.    Another  tnbe,  numcTOUS  and  muscular,  has  the  sin- 
*]|iilar  prerogative  of  exacting  a  tooth  from  younj;  men  of  otlier  fanii- 
^^nes,  the  sole  to1;cn  of  ^vernmcnt  or  subordination.  No  rclit^ion  what- 
'cver  is  known,  thouj;;h  they  have  a  faint  idea  of  a  future  existence,  ami 
*think  their  people  return  to  the  clouds,  whence  they  originally  fclj. 
^Thcy  may  be  said  to  l)c  exactly  one  dep^ree  above  the  brute  creation*; 
and,  like  monkics,  are  great  mimics.    They  are  of  a  low  stature,  and 
in  niadc;  (he  arms,  le^s,  and  thighs,  being  remarkably  thin,  perhaps 
.  'owing  to  their  poor  living  on  fish,  the  only  foo<l  of  those  on  the  coast, 
while  a  few  in  the  woods  subsist  on  such  animdls  as  they  can  catch, 
and  climb  trees  for  honey,  flying  squirrels,  and  oppossums.*  The  fea- 
'^tures  of  the  women  are  not  unpleasant,  though  approaching  to  the 
tiegro.  The  black  bushy  beards  of  the  men,  and  the  bone  or  reed 
'which  they  thrust  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  gives  them  a  dis- 
*^^:sting  appeanince  ;  which  is  not  improved  by  the  practice  of  rubbing 
'  fish  oil  into  their  skins,  as  a  protection  from  tlie  air  and  mosquetos,  so 
*_*that  in  hot  weather  tlic  stench  is  intolerable.    They  colour  their  faces 
"  with  white  or  red  clay.  The  women  are  marked  by  the  loss  of  the  two 
'first  joints  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  as  they  were  supposed  to 
be  in  the  way  when  they  coiled  their  fishing  lines.    It  is  however  not 
improbable  that  this  practice,  and  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  from  the 
boys,  may  be  mere  initiations,  rude  lessons  that  they  may  learn  to  bear 
pain  with  ajiathy.  The  children  arc  seldom  disfigured  except  by  acci- 
dents from  fire  ;  and  their  sight  is  suprisingly  acute.  Some  are  nearly 
.'as  black  as  African  negroes,  while  others  exhibit  a  copper  or  Malay 
colour,  but  the  hair  is  long,  not  wholly  like  the  African.    Their  noses 
are  flat,  nostrils  wide,  sunk  eyes,  thick  brows  and  lips,  with  a  moiith  of 
prodigious  width,  but  the  teeth  white  and  even.   "  Many  had  very  pro- 
miment  jaws ;  and  there  was  one  man  who,  but  for  the  gift  of  speech, 
might  very  well  have  passed  for  an  ourang-outang.  He  was  remarkably 
hairy ;  his  anus  appeared  of  an  unccommon  length ;  in  his  gait  he  was 
not  perfectly  upright;  and  in  his  whole  manner  seemed  to  have  more 
of  the  brute,  and  less  of  the  human  species,  about  him,  than  any  of  his 
countr)'men.  Those  who  have  been  in  that  country  will,  from  this  out- 
line of  him,  recollect  old  We-rahng.f  • 
^  The  huts  are  most  rudely  constructed  of  the  bark  of  trees,  in  tlie  ftrm 
of  an  oven,  the  fire  being  at  the  entrance,  while  within  are  smoke  and 
nastiness.    Here  they  sleep  promiscuously,  if  not  iniemiptcd  by  their 
frequent  enmities  and  assassinations.    Fish  are  killed  with  a  kind  of 
prong,  or  taken,  by  the  women,  with  lines  of  bark  and  hooks  of  the 
mother  of  pearl  oyster,  inblK-d  on  a  stone  till  the  proper  form  l>e  ob- 
tained: the  fish  are  often  broil  d  on  afire  laid  on  sand  in  the  canoe. 
Keasts  arc  taken  in  a  kind  of  toils.   Caterpillai*s  and  worms  arc  like- 

•  Collins,  550.  '  t  lb  55 1. 
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wise  aiiiclcs  of  i<x(A,   The  canoes  are  made  of  baifc  extended  en  H 

timber  fr-iune. 

Manners  and  CusTOiks.       The  g^allantry  of  these  savages 
towards  the  fair  sezt  Rousseau  would  douhdess  have  greatty  admired. 

The  courtship  consists  in  watching  the  lady's  retirement,  and  then 
knocking  her  down  with  repeated  blows  of  a  club  or  wooden  sword; 
after  which  the  InHy  niutrimonial  victim  is  led  streaming  with  blood  to 
her  future  husband's  iJUity,  when  a  scene  ensues  too  shocking  lo  relate. 
Tlie  woman  dius  ravished  is  cslled  a  wife;  and  polygamy  is  common. 
!Both  sexes  are  naked;  and  the  girts  first  learned  fixim  the  Europeans 
that  there  was  such  a  tiling  as  shame.  Parturition  is  easy,  and  a  few 
hours  after  the  mother  walks  about  her  usual  bu^ness.  The  infant  is 
ibr  a  few  days  pluccd  on  a  piece  uf  sofi  bark,  but  is  soon  removed  to  the 
mother's  shoidders,  where  it  sits  with  its  little  legs  across  her  neck, 
Securing  itselTby  catching  hold  of  her  hair.  The  name  is  tnuisfiurred 
[from  Bomeljirclyheast,  or  fish.  The  boys  throw  reeds  and  balls,  and 
amuse  themselves  with  stealing  little  girls,  whom  they  beat  and  abuse 
in  imitation  of  the  maniage  ceremonies.  The  solemnity  of  paying  Uic 
'tribute  of  teeth  seems  to  be  performed  every  iour  years,  aiitl  js  repre- 
.sented  in  many  plates  pi&S^^ed  by  Mr.  Collins,  being  a  truly  singular 
>dje]ineation  of  savage  life.  In  some  parts  of  this  ceremony  the  fcrm  anA 
pliaractcr  of  maT\  seem  despised,  and  the  superiority  of  brutes  acknow- 
ledger!, h\  v.  alking  like  cpKulrupcds,  and  the  ambitious  imitation  of  a 
tail.  Power  is  however  supposed  to  be  confciTed  over  the  dog  and  the 
Vangooroo,  and  the  other  parts  seem  an  initiation  in  war  and  pain  :  but 
the  whole  is  strangely  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  liuman  nature.* 

These  poor  savages  are  also  slaves  of  superstition,be1ievinginm^^ 
and  witchcraft  and  ghosts,  the  latter  being  the  nij»htmare:  they  have 
also  spells  agtiinst  thunder  and  iightiuint;,  aixl  pn.teiid  to  loi-etell  evcnti. 
by  the  meteors  called  falling  stars.  Tiiey  arc  subject  lo  a  dis^use  re- 
•embfing  a  violent  itch ;  iMit  for  their  venereal  complaints  they  seem 
Indebted  to  Europeans.  They  have  not  only  personal  property  in  tfadr 
weapons  and  fishing  tackle,  but  some  are  supix)swl  he!x:ditar}'  propT  tc 
tors  of  ccitain  spots,  perhaps  assigned  as  rewards  for  public  services,  or 
^ts  of  great  bravery.  They  have  names  for  the  sun  and  niuon,  sonic 
Hew  statS)  the  Magdianic  cloudsi  and  the  milky  w  ay.  Young  people 
are  buried,  but  those  who  have  passed  the  middle  age  are  burnt ;  arodo 
tumulus  being  erected  by  way  of  tomb. 

Laxguagk.  Of  the  lan^iiacjc  ?vlr.  Collins  has  given  an  ample 
vocabulary,  aiic]  it  is  reported  to  be  ^taieful  lutiie  ear,  expivssive  and 
sonorous,  having  no  ancJugy  with  any  oilier  known  languiige  ;  but  the 
^alects  of  the  vanoifs  regions  seem  entirely  different,  w  hetiier  Uiece 
people  be  remains  of  aboriginal  tribes  from  the  most  southern  extrem- 
itiijs  of  Asia,  or  have  pas-^c  d  fn)m  Madagascar  and  the  eastern  shores 
of  Africa,  are  lu^itttrs  ol  future  discovery  and  investti^ition. 

Cliai ATE  AND  .SEASONS.  From  ilssiluation  on  the  southern  side  of 
ibe  equatori  the  seasons  are  like  those  nf  the  southern  pait  of  Africaand 

•  "  Is  man  no  more-  tlian  this  ?  Consider  him  well. — Thcu  art  the  thing; 
itself;  unaccommodated  man  is  no  mcrt  but  tech  apoor^barCt  forked  an'mi4 
as  thou  art."  Sbukbpcure's  Lear;  act  Ui.  scciie  iv. 
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America,  the  reverse  of  those  in  Knit>pe;  the  summer  rorrespondini;^ 
vltli  GUI'  winter,  and  the  spriii.q;  with  autumn.  Mr.  Collins  found  tbc 
wcuLlier  ill  December  very  hott  Uit  the  clin)ate  was  allowed  tu  be  tine 
and  salubrious.  The  nuns  were  heavy,  appeai  int^  to  &U  chiefly  about 
the  mn  and  change  of  the  moon ;  and  at  intervals  there  were  storms  oC 
thuiKkr  and  lightning.  In  Norfolk  Island  there  is  what  may  be  called  a 
rainjr  season,  from  I\bniar}'to  An^^^ust.  As  the  south  is  in  this  hemis- 
phere U»e  l  egion  of  cuid,  there  rnubi  be  grcitl  diflci*ence  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  this  wide  continent ;  which  may  also  be  affected  as  usual  by 
ehitos  of  mouDtainSi  and  other  drcumstances  yet  undiscoveted. 

Fack  or  theCovntbt.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  de» 
VuK'ntion  of  the  p^encral  aspect  of  thi?  countr\',  of  u  hich  we  only  know 
the  mere  skirts  and  cx*r  TiuUes ;  so  that  a  traveller  who  had  lundcd  at 
Brest,  and  inspected  a  i>niaU  portion  of  Uretagnet  might  as  well  aspira 
Id  gtte  an  accouotof  Europe,  while  in  fact  he  knows  but  little  of  France* 
The  amaB  particle  known  seems  hUIy>  hut  not  mountainous*  partly 
covered  with  tall  trees  clear  from  underwood;  which  last  however 
cowers  extensive  tracts  towards  ti  e  shf  trx-s,  in  which  large  swamps  also 
occtir.*  The  soil  around  lk»uuiy  Iby,  is  black  and  fat,  and  fertile  uf 
plants,  whence  the  name  aix>se ;  but  these  favounible  appearances  were 
counteracted  by  great  diasdvantagcs.  ConsideF«ble  quantides  of  mai^ 
and  wheat  have  since  been  nuaed>  paiticulady  on  Norfolk  island ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  experience  has  indicated  the  proper  meanS} 
tiiis  may  be  rendered  a  productive  country. 

Riveks,  Lakes,  and  Mountains.  Concerning  the  riverS) 
Jakes*  and  mountains  of  New  Holland  there  Is  little  information,  but 
tiiey  may  probably  be  discovered  to  be  on  a  very  large  and  extensive 
scale.  A  chain  of  mountains  is  said  to  run  north  and  south,  between 
50  and  60  miles  inland,  but  not  easily  accessible  on  accotmt  of  numer- 
ous deep  ravines.  Basaltic  columns  often  appear ;  and  in  liowe  islaivi 
(bey  x\iaK.  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  visible  at  the  distance  of  twehit 
leagues.  Mr.  Pennant  represents  the  timber  of  the  forests  as  brittle 
and  entirely  useless ;  but  this  defect  may  be  remedied  by  plantations. 
European  fi  uit  trees  havint^  ulready  prospered  greatly;  and  it  is  pi"oba- 
bie  that  tl^e  interior  rej^i<jns  may  present  a  vegetation  very  different 
fit>m  txiuL  uf  the  coast,  it  is  reasonably  ii^erred  tinU  tlie  vine  might  be 
planted  with  great  success. 

Zoology.  This  wide  country  presents  a  peculiarity  in  the 
anim^ils,  mos'ly  of  the  opossum  kind,  leaping  hahiiuully  upon  the 
hind  legs  :  tlic  chief  in  size  is  the  kani'jooi-oo.  sonic  kinds  of  \\  liii  h  are 
elegant.  The  native  dogs  aiv  of  the  chacal  kind,  and  never  burk ;  they 
are  of  two  coknirs,  Uttck,  or  white  with  tinges  oi' red,  and  some  are  very  ^ 
hsndsome-t  Among  the  few  other  quadrupeds  not  yet  described^  are 
vpeaseds  and  ant^alers,  with  U  lat  singular  animaIaheduck4>ilM 
in  which  n?'»nre  seems  to  delij^ht  in  transj^cssinji^  her  usual  law,  the 
jaws  of  a  (juadruped  beings  elonj^aled  iiuo  the  conijilcte  bill  of  a  bird. 
Among  the  birds  are  the  brown  eagle,  several  iait  ous,  and  many  elegant 

*  PennuntN  Outlines,  hr.  106t  bat  this  excellent  naturalist  seems  prejudic* 

ed  agfanst  the  country -and  the  colony. 
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parrots,  ravens,  crows,  a  large  king-fishcr :  there  are  also  bustards  and 

partridges,  with  some  pigeons.  A  new  kind  of  cassnwaiy-mnst  not  l>e 
omitted,  said  to  be  seven  feet  in  length  :•  it  is  not  unconnnon,  nnd  the 
flesh  tastes  like  beef.  Among  the  atjualic  bird*  are  the  heron,  a  kind  of 
ibis  or  curlew,  and  gigantic  pelicans. '  There  are  also  peculiar  ducks 
and  geese;  and  the  black  swim  is  u  rare  pfoi^cny  of  the  new  continent. 
"  It  is  in  size  stipcrior  to  tlie  white.  The  bill  is  ofa  rich  scarlet  ;  near 
the  tip  is  a  small  yellow  spot.  The  whole  plumage  of  the  most  intense 
black,  except  the  piimaries  and  secondaries,  which  are  white,  the  eyes 
black,  the  feet  dusky :  it  is  found  in  Hawkidmiy  riYer,  and  other  fresh 
waters  near  Broken  Iny,  and  has  all  the  graceful  actions  of  the  while 
kSndt." 

The  tortoises,  called  p^reen  turtle,  abound  in  the  isles  of  Norfolk  and 
Howe  ;  and  likewise  appear  on  tlu-  coast  of  New  Holland.  There  arc 
several  liziuds  and  serpents.  Of  the  fish  may  be  named  dolphins, 
porpoises,  and  a  singular  amphibious  lund  which  leaps  like  a  ftogy 
hy  the  help  of  strong  breast  fins;  so  that  nature  has  not  only  hem 
blended  the  bird  with  the  quadruped,  btit  l)rou:::bt  fish  iTpt>n  land.  The 
blue  crab,  of  an  viUran^iU  iue  eoltiur,  is  of  exquisite  beauty. 

Mineralogy.  As  the  interior  mountains  of  this  immense  re- 
gion have  not  been  explored,  little  can  be  said  concerning  the  miner- 
alogy, which  is  probably  richest  in  the  northern,  or  hottest  parts.  In  1797 
a  ship  from  Bengal  being  wrecked  on  the  southern  shore,  of  seventeen 
men,  only  three  reached  the  scttienKnt,  lilter  a  joirmey  of  eit^hty  days, 
and  on  their  way  discovered  immense  strata  of  coal,  which  may  prove 
far  more  valuable  than  mines  of  gold|.  Perhaps  the  vessels  recently 
aent  to  explore  the  southern  parts  may  make  other  important  discove- 
ries, besides  completing  the  geography  of  the  shores||. 

If  this  account  should  seem  rather  too  exUrnsivej  let  it  he  considered 
that  it  describes  a  new  continent,  a  real  Terra  Australis,  now  little 
known,  but  which  in  the  year  1900,  or  2C00,  may  be  found  to  pre- 
sent such  great  and  singular  topics,  that  a  learned  and  precise  pen  may 
dedicate  a  large  volume  of  geography  to  this  one  portion  of  the  globe. 

II.  Papua,  or  New  Guinea. 

First  Discovert.  This  country  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  Aubtralubia,  as  partiUcing  of  the  opukncc  of  the  Aloluccas,  and 
their  singular  varieties  of  plants  and  animals*   The  land  of  Papua  la 

said  to  have  been  fn  t  ("tscovered  by  Saavcdra,  a  Spanish  captain,  ill 
1528,  who  licid  sailed  from  Mexico  by  the  comn?and  of  Corte?.,  to 
explore  the  Npice  i»!n'nh  fiom  th;:i  cju^  rtet  It  is  asserted  that  Saa- 
veiira  imposed  the  name  oi  iSew  Guinea,  us  believing;  that  this  region 

•  Peniwnt,  tv.  137,  f  ib.  130.  i  Ccltins,  617. 

U  The  buu  licr:>  s-iorrs  arc  said  to  have  l>i  cn  explored  hy  reter  V;in  N'-itf, 
in  January  16^7.  J)e  Brobses,  i.  453.  They  seem  to  recede  ii»  the  rouidlc, 
•nd  towards  the  east  by  a  va»t  bay*  with  an  ialet  is  ssid  to  have  been  ft- 

ccrtl  discovered. 

**  D«  Brossef,  i.  159. 
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W9A  under  the  same  meridian  with  the  Alrican  Guinea;  but  as  it  Sa 
scarcely  possible  that  a  mariner  could  be  so  much  deceived,  it  is  more 
likely  that  this  appellation,  which  some  say  was  only  given  by  Le  Mai  re 
Ttf'i'tv  a  century  after,  was  merely  considered  as  synonymous  witli 
anuthcr,  that  of  the  Isles  of  GfM.**  Other  Spanish  navij^tors 
enlarged  this  discovery,  and  the  strait  between  this  country  and  New 
Halbnd  was  explored  by  Cook,  while  the  leatned  President  De  Brosses, 
and  even  Bouganville,  the  French  cimimnavijjator,  had  dotilifLd 
\\  h(  ilier  such  a  passagtf  existed*.  This  extensive  island  is  still  far 
ivQiji  being  completely  investigated.  On  the  nortli,  what  was  formerly 
conceived  to  be  a  strait,  is  delineated  ndththe  aoundfings  in  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith's  chart  of  the  IHicific,  under  the  name  of  Iirlaclure*s  inlet:  and 
an  opposite  large  bay  on  the  east,  was  also  conceived  to  insulate 
anotlier  ]x>rtion.  In  the  south-cast,  Dampicr's  strait  divides  Papua 
from  New  liritain  t  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  this  direction  the 
Louisiad  of  Bougainville  may  be  discovered  to  be  joinecl,  at  least  in 
part,  with  Pbpaa,  while  other  parts  may  consist  of  detached  isles.  It 
is  thought  that  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse  was  completing  this  disco- 
«  very,  when  fate  terminated  his  labours.  Amidst  this  uncertainty, 
Papua  is  conceived  to  he  a  vast  island,  cxtendini^  fi-om  the  Cape, 
absurdly  styled  of  Gooti  Hope,  in  the  niannci"s'  very  coiiiined  vocabu- 
lary, but  more  properly  White  Point,  in  the  north-west  probably  to 
Cape  Rodney  in  the  south-east,  a  length  of  more  than  1200  miles,  by 
a  medial  breadth  of  perhaps  300,  and  t hits  far  superior  in  size  to  Borneo, 
£)rmerly  reputed  the  larti^est  of  islands. 

Original  Population.  On  this  extensive  ten'itory,  in  a  situ- 
ation so  highly  favoured  by  nature,  and  probably  enriched  with  the 
choisest  productions,  there  is  no  European  settlement  The  inhaint-  * 
ants  of  the  northern  part  are  called  Paixius,  whence  the  name  of  die 
country.  The  traditions  l>ear,  that  they  are  brethren  of  the  Moluccans, 
and  the  lant^uage  seems  to  have  no  aiTinity  with  that  of  Yew  South 
Wales,  bui  is  probably  connected  with  that  of  Boinco,  &ic.  on  the  west, 
and  that  of  New  Britain  and  the  isles  on  the  other  side,  being  part  of 
the  wide  M;day  dilfusionf.  The  inhabitants  are  blacic  and  even 
said  to  have  the  woolly  hair  of  negroes;  but  this  last  circumstance  will 
probably  be  discovei'cd,  as  in  Xcm  ITolInnd,  to  proceed  from  art,  and 
in  some  parts  it  would  seem,  that  the  iahabitams  have  the  true  iMalay 
complexion  and  features.  In  the  inttrior,  is  a  race  called  Harafomst, 
who  live  in  trees,  which  they  aacend  by  a  notched  pole,  drawing  it  after 
them  to  prevent  surprise  The  appearance  of  the  Papuans  and  their 
habitations  is  grotesque,  the  latter  being  built  on  stages  in  the  water; 

•  Introduction  to  Cook's  last  Voyage  (by  Bishop  Douglas,  p.  xvi  )  Tlie 
reader  who  withes  for  more  farricuUr  details  concerning  the  progresi  of 
di«ccA  crics  in  the  P  icinc  mar  be  referred  lo  the  wt  rk  l)r  Urt  sses,  often 
quoted,  and  to  Mr.  DaJrymple's  collection  of  Voyages  in  the  PaciHc,  1770, 
4to.  The  learned  French  publication  was  translated  by  John  Callcndcr,  £din. 
177 S,  o  v  ols.  Svo,  v.li  o  seems  disposed  to  pass  it  as  an  original  under  the  tide 
of  Terra  Australis  Qn-^rita. 

t  See  Vocabularifi  in  I)c  Brosses,  i.  410. 

i  Fcnrst,  p.  109,  says  that  sdhu-  of  them  h»ve  long  hatT,  but  they  am 
mostly  mere  J^apuaas  of  a  lower  daM. 
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p  which,  however  they  resemble  the  Bomcans  and  oUkt  nations  in  tlia 
Asiatic  isles.  The  women  ^itcm  the  most  industriouii  in  making  mat% 
and  pots  of  clay,  which  they  a&erwaxvis  bum  with  dry  ^ras^  or  brush 
wood,  nay,  they  wiU  etea  wield  the  axe,  while  the  men  are  indokn^ 
prepanng  ibr  the  chaccof  wild  hogs*. 

^  The  aspect  of  these  people  is  fi  i.i;[itfnl  and  hideous ;  the  men  are 
stout  in  body,  their  skin  of  a  slvinin^^  t)!ark,  rou.u^h,  and  often  disfigure^ 
i^'ith  marks,  like  thoi»c  uccasiuiied  by  tiic  leprosy:  their  cye&ea:^  veiy 
large,  their  noses  flat)  moulh  from  ear  to  ear,  their  lips  amaiing^ 
thick,  espedally  the  upper  lip ;  their  hair  woolly,  either  a  shining  blaclh 
or  fiery  red:  M.  Sonnerat  imai^ines  tlic  last  to  l>e  owing  to  soma 
powder.  It  isdi^ssed  in  a  vast  bush,  so  as  to  resemble  a  mop,  some  are 
three  feet  in  circumference,  the  least  twoaiid  a  half;  in  this  Uiey  stick 
their  comb,  consisting  of  four  or  five  diverging  teetli,  with  which  tliey 
occasioiially  dress  theirfrizzled  locks  to  give  thcma  greater  bulk;  thejr 
sometimes  ornament  them  with  feathers  of  the  birds  of  F^a^adise ;  odicn 
odd  to  their  deformity  by  boring  their  noses,  and  passing  through  them 
i  in,_;s,  jurces  oi  b(inL%  or  sticks  ;  and  maiiw  by  way  of  omnment,  haiig 
round  liicir  necks,  lixc  lusi^s  oi  boars.    1  lie  iicads  of  Uie  women  are  of 
less  size  than  those'of  the  meot  and  in  their  left  ear  Uiey  wear  small  bntsa  * 
nngs.  The  men  go  naked  eiuepting  a  small  wrapper  round  tlieirwaisl%* 
made  of  the  fibi-es  of  the  cocoa.   The  women  use  a  covering  in  general 
of  the  coarse  Surat  ha/fan^  tucked  up  behind,  so  as  to  leave  their 
bodies  and  thighs  exposed  to  view.   The  children  have  uo  sort  of 
dothingf." 

The  religious  tenets  of  the  Papuans  have  been  little  examined.  They 
make  tonabsof  the  rude  coral  rock,  sometimes  with  sculptures*  Hie 

chief  commerce  is  with  tlie  Chinese,  fi-om  whom  they  purchase  their 
instruments  and  utensils.  The  ir  returns  are  amlx  r^ix-eae,  sea  slugs, 
tortoise  sliell,  small  pcarl^^,  l>ir..l->  oi  Paradise,  ioriei*,  aud  oilier  btrd^ 
which  the  Papuans  dry  with  great,  skill.  Some  slaves  are  also  ezportedt 
probaUf  captives  taken  in  intestine  wai-s.  Some  were  ofiertd  to  Caplaiii 
Forrest  at  a  low  rate,  but  he  had  before  bought  an  eminent  linguist. 

Our  great  navigator  Dam]VuT,  wJiose  work  bespeaks  wcwiderful  intei> 
ligence  for  that  ^>eriod,  made  seveiid  discoveries  on  ilie  coast  of  Papua, 
and  the  adjacent  isles.  He  was  particularly  struck  with  the  proas,  which 
are  picturesque  and  wett-managed.  As  this  country  baa  been  liide 
explored,  even  recent  accounts  are  very  imperfect. 

The  rojistsof  Papua  arc  genenily  lofty,  and,  inland,  mountain  rises 
abo^e  uiuUiiiaiii,  richly  clothed  with  woods.  The  shores  abound  with 
cocoa  trees,  uuU  the  whole  countiy  sccuis  to  have  impressed  every  navi- 
gator with  delight,  and  well  deserves  more  cultivated  and  industnoua 
inhalntants.  But  l)y  a  vngular  &tality  many  estenme  and  beautiful 
portions  of  the  globe  are  thhdy  inhabited  by  a  (cw  savages,  while  cold 
and  Ijarren  piX)ViticeH  are  the  crowded  seats  of  civilized  nations.  Coidd 
a  wlioie  nation  be  transferred  from  the  north  of  I'luroiie  to  Fapua,  what 
a  change  in  situation  and  sentiments,  what  an  accession  of  private  plenty 
and  happiness,  and  what  an  increase  of  public  power! 

•  Forrest's  Voyage  to  New  Guinea.  Fennani\  Outlines,  iv.  208. 
t  Xb.  iv.  S03.   Sonnerat,  il.  123,  tays  that  ihey  resemble  the  people  ef 
Giunsa  on  Iba  Ai^aa  coas^  which  led  to  the  name  of  Kew  Guinea. 
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The  waturtd  Wstbry  of  this  coiiflftry  is  little  knotvn,  but  the  zoology 

is  striking  and  romaTitic.  Papua  is  the  chosen  residence  of  the  splendid 
and  singular  birds  of  paradise,  ot  which  ten  or  twelve  sorts  arc  enume- 
rated by  Mr.  Pennant.  They  seem  to  be  chieflv  caught  in  tlie  adjacent 
isles  of  AtToO)  beii^  supix»ed  to  breed  iii.lhi|Nia»  and  reside  thete 
dtirii^  die  wet  monsoon ;  while  during  tiie  dry,  or  western,  they  retire 
to  Arroo,  migrating  in  flocks  of  thirty  or  foit^-.  During  their  fliglit 
they  cry  like  starTuiif^,  but  when  suqn-iscd  with  a  strong  gale,  they 
croak  like  ravens,  and  ascend  to  the  superior  regions  of  the  air.  They* 
tkUglil  oil  the  b^l^  treeS}  seeming  to  feed  vn  bmies,  and  according  to 
aome  onnuunegs  and  butterflies;  Uid  are  either  shot  with  Mont  arrows* 
or  caught  with  bird-lime  or  noosts.  The  bowels  and  breast  bone  being 
extracted,  they  are  dried  with  smoke  and  sulphiir,  sold  for  nails  or 
bits  of  iron,  and  exported  to  Banda.  Papoa  also  boasis  of  elegant 
parrots  and  lories;  while  the  crowned,  or  gigantic,  pigeuu  almost 
equals  a  turkey  in  ^iae. 

Ca|»taia  Forrest  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  interestitig  yojrli|^ 
in  these  seas,  only  visited  the  Ir.irhorir  of  Don-  in  the  northern  part  of 
I^apua,  so  that  our  knowled  :c  of  this  large  island  remains  extremely 
impcriect.  He  observed  at  a  considerable  distance,  the  mountains  of 
Ariae  of  a  remarkable  height.  Near  the  haiixmr  of  Dory  he  liMmd  in 
some  little  isles  abundance  of  nutmeg  trees*  and  there  is  room  to  infer 
tliat  the  land  of  Papua  is  not  destitute  of  the  same  prodnctlons,  and  nui^ 
perhaps  also  boast  of  clores.  Now  that  the  Spice  islands  are  restored  to 
the  Dutcli,  by  the  treaty  of  1-601,  a  settlement  in  Papna  might  become 
an  object  of  serious  consideration,  and  by  the  discoveries  of  our  able 
conntryman  Dampler  we  bavt  certanily  a  t;laim  equal  to  that  of  any- 
other  nation. 

Papuan  T<:t.Fs.  Some  of  tlie  small  islands  adjacent  to  this 
comparative  ( ontincut,  are  better  known  than  the  main  land  of  I'ajnia^ 
At  the  Jioiiii-west  eiareniity  the  chief  isles  ai-e  W'uijoo,  and  Salwiilti ; 
and  the  smaller  isles  of  Wbleket,  Famia,  Piamis,  Wagiol,  Luib,  ^^'aig, 
-and  Slang,  may  be  added  from  Captain  Forrest's  chart,  for  the  sake  of 
fixing  the  boundary  between  Australasia  ai^d  the  islands  in  the  oriental^ 
archipclHgo;  Gag  and  Gibbi,  Irom  tlieir  prosdmlty  to  Gilolo,  belong- 
ing to  tlic  latter. 

l  urtiier  to  the  south  are  the  Papuan  islands  of  An-oo  and  Timorlaut, 
the  boundary  here  passing  on  the  east  of  Nila,  one  of  the  small  Asiatic 
isles,  among'Which  Scrro  must  idso  be  classed.    On  the  east  of  Banda 

ihe  !ioii;u!ary  may  pass  on  the  south  of  Mamaljck,  then  wlndhig  noith- 
West.  Ui  tile  east  of  Mvsol  will  leave  Popo  in  the  oriciital  archipelago; 
wliile  VVolcket,  as  already  mentioned,  classed  with  the  Papuan  islands. 
This  beingthe  only  part  of  the  division  between  the  Asiatic  islands  and 
Australasin,  which  is  rather  intii  :  tC)  tliese  hints  will  not  be  found 
unoacessoryibr  the  sake  of  precision. 

\Vaijoo.  Waij'jo,  or  \\'adjo'),  h  an  isle  of  con;-Idi.'rabIc  size, 
and  is  said  to  coutaiu  1(;0,000  inhabitants.  The  land  is  hii'h,  with 
lofty  mountains,  and  on  the  north  side  are  two  excellent  hai-bours 
PiapisandOffak*  ^ 

•  See  Forrest'*  Voyaje  and  th-  Chart.  Mr.  Pcnrant's  Ou'Iires,  iv.  205, 
nys  on  the  4oui!i  side,  which  i- \irrc»t  did  nut  vi«it.   It  u  observed  with 
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,  Sulwaili  is  also  a  (K>pulou&  inland,  governed  by  a  Raja.  The  people 
these  two  large  islancis  resemble  tboae  of  the  mam  land  of  Pupua, 
being  a  singular  race  of  horrible  appearance  and  great  ferocity.  Tliej 

live  on  fish,  or  turtle,  and  Sago,  that  tree  u!)oundinfj  in  Paplia^  but  the 
;iubKt.ince  is  cliicny  prepared  l>y  the  pcrple  nf  W-.'.joo. 

Tiinorlaut  is  uiiother  l^apuuii  island  oi  considerable  size,  but  of  which 
there  h  no  paiticulai-  accoujit. 

.  Aaaoo.  '  The  Arroo  islands  appear,  in  .ArrowsmitVs  chart, 
fividc^d  into  five  intervening  sLraiis,  and  as  ;dready  mentioned,  are  the 
rcmurl;r\b!o  scats  of  the  birds  of  Par.idise.  The  chief  product  is  sago, 
and  tile  people  ni.ike  exiKclltinnH  to  tlse  maiti-lund,  w!H-fc  they  ^i(■ze 
captives  ajid  seii  ihenk  al  iiunoii,  a  remarkable  fcidiiie  in  the  negro 
character^  at  this  threat  dutance  from  Africa.  In  political  geography 
the  Anxx)  isles  have  been  considered,  since  1G2.1,  as  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  subservient  to  those  of  Band.it. 

On  the  nort'i  of  the  main  land  of  Papua  are  the  isles  of  Mysory  and 
Jobi,  with  several  oli>ersj  of  sinaller  conseciuence ;  nor  indeed  iu^  the 
discoveries  sufficiently  complete  to  trace  with  precision  the  northern 
shores  of  Papua,  or  the  isles  adjacent. 

It  seetps  probable  tiiat  the  land  called  Louisiad  by  Bougainville,  is 
either  an  extension  of  Papua,  or  islands  adjacent  to  it  on  tl,c  ^o\!tb- 
cast.  Id  ciihor  casi ,  when  i;  shall  have  been  suBicicntly  explored,  the 
description  wiii  pix>uabiy  fall  mio  Lhis  division. 


III.  New  IhiiTAiif,  and  New  IkelahD}  with  tee 

SoLOKOM  Isles. 

FiBST  Discover  Y.      New  Britain  was  first  explored  and  named 

by  Dampier,  that  navigator  having  passed  a  strait  to  which  his  name  is 
given,  between  this  countiy  and  Papua.  In  1767,  Cnptain  Cnteret 
passed  through  a  chainiel  between  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland, 
which  last  is  a  long  slip  of  land  sti-etching  from  north-west  to  south- 
cast,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  New  Britain  may  be  found  to  be  divided 
into  two  or  more  islands.  In  these  parts  the  nutmeg  tree  is  found 
abundant,  Ijcirig  jxrluips  tlie  most  remote  region  towards  the  cast,  of 
that  vahiuhic  phuU.  Dampier  visited  a  bay  in  New  Briluin  called  Port 
Montague,  A.  D.  1700,  and  found  tlie  land  mountainous  and  woody, 
but  inter^rsed  with  fertile  vales  and  beautiftil  streams.  The  countrj 
seemed  very  populous,  the  nati\xs  resembling  those  of  Papua,  and 
navigating  their  canoes  with  great  skill.  The  chief  product  seemed 
to  be  cocoa  nuts,  I  >,r  there  were  yams  and  other  i-oots,  pniticularly 
f;it)ii,er;  and  tlic  sl  l;  and  rvci's  w.-r^'.rnr-d  with  fish.  In  the  main  landy 
and  adjacent  ibles,  there  arc  st«eiul  volcanos. 

Inhabitants.  .  Captain  Cater«t  foimd  the  natives  of  Kev 
Ireland  very  hostile,  having  hmces  headed  witli  flint.  Their  faces  were 

regret  that  such  gro$$  inaccur^Lles  are  frequent  in  the  works  of  that  inge* 
ntou*  but  hasty  compiler, 
t  DeBro$sc«,i.44S. 
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'  itrenked  iHth  wbtte*  uk)  their  hair  dabbed  with  powder  of  the  samo 

colour.  They  are  black,  and  said  to^x^  woolly  heaided,  but  without  the 
tliick  lipb  or  flat  nost:  of  the  negro.  Some  of  the  canoes  of  New 
Ireiaiid  were  iiiuety  icct  iii  leugth,  formed  out  of  a  single  tree.  Bou- 
funvillc  also  visited  this  oountryi  and  obsenred  bere  the  pepper  plantt 
and  that  aiogolar  ioaect  the  walking  leaf  $  white  amofig  tiie  ninneiotis 
birds,  was  the  great  crowned  pigeon. 

A  more  ample  description  is  uiinccessar}',  as  these  countries  are  far 
from  being  completely  discovered.  The  biunc  ob!>ervia.ion  must  be 
Intended  to  what  arc  called  the  Solomou  Islands,  which  appear  to  have 
bciea  disobvered  by  Mendanaf  who  sailed  from  Lima  to  the  westwanl 
1575.  The  name  was  iiii|i08ed>  as  usual,  by  ignorant  manners,  wlu> 
supposed  that  kliif^  Solomon  derived  his  gold  from  these  Islands;  but 
wliilf  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  isles  now  called  those  of  Solomon 
be  iltc  same  with  tlioae  of  Mcntiuita,  tiie  appellaliou  becomes  doubl/ 
ab8urd,aiul  it  would  be  better  to  impose  some  new  name*. 

SoLOMo.v  Islands.  The  Solomon  Islands,  as  laid  downm  Bll\ 
Arrowsmith's  chart  of  the  Pacific,  maybe  considered  as  a  larpe  group 
cxtenclitir^  from  Loixl  Anson's  isle,  or  the  Bouka  of  Bougainville,  in  the 
norili-wcst  to  the  i^Xa  called  Egmoru.  by  Carteret  in  tlie  south-east. 
Some  of  the  islands,  towards  the  centre,  seem  of  considerable  size,  par- 
ticiifauijr  in  length.  If  these  be  the  Sokwnon  Isles  of  the  ^paniaidsy  it 
is  tttserted  that  they  are  rich  in  gold.  Some  of  the  natives  were  erf* a 
coppercolour,  others  of  a  deep  black,  with  a  wrapper  of  linen  round  th<» 
waist,  while  tlie  neck  was  ornair.uiUcd  \s'ith  little  heads  of  gold.  i  iie 
canoes  were  small,  two  bein^  commonly  fastened  together.  In  boskets 
of  palm  leaves  they  carry  a  kind  of  bread  made  of  toots*.  Theab 
ial«ndsai«  the  land  of  the  Arsacides  of  Bdug^villc., 


IV.  TSmr  CALBDOMIA,  AMP  THE  NEW  HKBUnBL 

These  regions  were  discovers  tl  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774  ;  but  Bou* 
gainviile  in  1768  had  sailed  through  the  New  Hebudes;  and  Uie 
most  northern  is  supposed  to  be  the  land  of  the  Holy  GlnBt  of 

Quiros. 

New  Caledonia  is  a  large  island,  the  southern  part  of  which  in  par* 
ticiilar  has  been  little  explored.  The  natives  are  said  to  be  a  muscukr 
race,  of  a  deep  brown  complexion,  resemblin};  those  of  New  Zealand. 
Future  discovery  may  add  several  interesting  particulars  concerning 
this  division.  D'£ntrecastea»x»  who  was  sent  in  quest  of  La  Penmae^ 
^sited  the  southern  coast  of  New  Caledonia. 

The  nortli-westcm  part  of  this  large  Island  was  explored  by  captain 
Cook,  who  says  that  this  iiistrict  was  called  Baladc.  The  name  of  Tee> 
which  in  the  Society  Isles  implies  u  guardifui  spirit,  seems  here  to 
dfinote  a  chief.  The  women  are  more  chaste  than  in  the  other  isles  of 
the  Pacific  The  houses  are  neat,  some  having  carved  door  postii  and 

•  Datrymplc,  i  '\7,  and  sc«  De  Brossts,  i.  173.  Mr.  Dalrymple  th'mks, 
p.  46,  that  the  Solomon  Isles  of  Mendana  arc  tb«  N«w  fihtaui  of  DiUDpier. 
Sse  al<o  his  Dissertation  prefixed  M  vol.  i. 

t  D«  BroMta,  i.  959. 
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they  rise  In  fhe  form  of  a  bee  hive,  warm,  but  full  of  smoke-.  The 
dic  ssis  a  slight  wrapper;  and  the  hair,  which  is  frizzled,  not  wooly, 
is  ornanientctl  with  a  comb,  while  Uic  bcui  d  is  worn  short.  They  sub- 
U8t  on  roots  and  fish,  the  country  being  very  barren  and  rocky.  In 
New  Caledonia  Dr.  Forstcr  found  lai^  rocks  of  qtiaitx,  with  layeis  of 
gold  coloured  mica,  blended  with  serpentine,  hornblende,  tulc,  md  gap- 
nets*.  T!h'  hvvn(]  fruit  and  cocoa  nut  are  scarce  j  but  nuuij  iieir 
llkuits  wcrcobscncd. 

Mallicollo.  Among  the  New  Ilebudes  Capliuii  Cook  iias  given 
fhe  most  particular  aocovmt  of  MaUkoUo  in  the  noith»and  Tanna  in  the 
south.  Dr.  Forster  thought  that  the  people  of  the  former^  who  are  uglf 
and  diminutive,  had  a  language  dtffinent  from  any  they  met  with  in  the 
voyage. 

Tanka.  In  Tanna  there  is  a  remarkable  volcano,  witli  some 
hot  springs.  Here  are  found  plantains,  sugar  canes,  yams,  and  several 
kinds  of  iruit  trees.  The  natives  rather  resemble  those  of  New 
HoUend  than  the  Friendly  Islanders^  and  are  patticulaily  dextenous  m 
the  use  of  the  spear. 

V.  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Fir  ST  Dtscovt  R  V.  This  country  was  fiist  ittscovered  by  Tas« 
man  in  1643,  but  he  did  not  land.   The  natives  however  came  on 

board,  and  some  intercourse  took  place,  during  which  seven  of  (he 
Diitrh,  who  luul  >  oTK- ashore  unurnud,  were  cniclJy  slauf^htcml.  The 
people  Were  tic^t  i  il  to  ht  of  a  ctilour  between  brown  and  yeliow,  with 
long  black  hair  iVbtmbUi)^  tl;e  Japanese. 

Our  great  navigator  Cook  explored  these  regions  in  1770,  and  dts« 
covered  a  strait  wfich  divides  tlie  country  into  two  large  islands.  The 
scirthcrn  \vns  fTip]x)Scd  to  be  called  by  the  nati\'cs  Tavia  Poenamoo, 
and  the  norlhcni  ivahciai  10111  :asc,  names  \v}ii(  li  eqnnl  the  Russian  in 
lengtii,  and  which  niit^ht  well  be  contracted.  1  he  hrsl  is  not  less  than 
600 British  miles  in  length,  by  about  150  in  medial  breadth;  and  the 
second  is  little  inferior  in  siae. 

•  When  Dr.  For'^tcr  went  with  Cook,  on  his  sccorc!  voyage,  177-,  minrr.nf. 
ogy  was  in  a  very  imperfect  state*  Bergman,  who  published  hl&  book  in  I7b2, 
be'mf^  the  father  of  the  improved  syttem  now  followed.  Yet  Dr.  Forstet's 
observations  arc  very  feeble  ami  im  ui^re,  even  for  that  period  ;  and  his 
tedious  quarto  volume  is  tilled  with  declamaticn,  while  solid  facts,  arc 
neglected.  He  is,  however,  more  minute  than  usual  concerning  the  strata  o£ 
Htw  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebudes.  Reefs  of  coral  rock  abound  in  this 
anhiprlat^n,  In  v  C:.!t  ilonia  the  soil  rf  tin-  [^l.iins  is  a  sandy  hiack  moHid, 
the  sides  oi  the  liiUs,  vcliuw  clay  with  mica ;  the  higher  jiarts  of  quartz  and 
mica,  tinged  red,  or  orange,  with  iron.  Garnets  are  abo  t  <  und  in  petrotilex 
and  in  several  places  white  trai.sparent  quart/.  «;o3p  rt>f  k.  and  asbestos.  He 
supposes  that  the  mountains  of  New  CaUdonia  a  d  New  Zealand  are  the 
most  likely  to  contain  rich  metsUic  vetnsp  as  being  compoeed  of  |mnudve 
rock. 

In  Mallicnllo  the  soil  is  of  a  yellowish  sandy  clay.  In  the  isle  of  Ambrrym 
(  An-.brin)  there  is  s  volcsno*  and  of  that  in  Tanns,  the  ashes  diffuse  a  fertile 
soil.  Tatina  also  ]jveseuts  cliiVs  of  clay,  mixed  with  aluminous  earth,  tump^ 
of  pure  cbaik»  and  tjripuii.  Sulphur  abounds,  with  marks  of  copper. 
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One  of  these  islands  appears  to  be  far  more  fertile  than  the  other ; 
but  both  enjoy  a  temperate  climate,  similar  to  that  of  i  rancc.  The 
BAtives  were  again  observed  to  be  of  a  blown  complexion,  little  deeper 
than  the  Spanish,  and  some  are  even  &ir.    They  equal  the  tallest 

Europeans  in  stature ;  and  their  features  are  commonly  rej^lar  and 
pleasing.  It  is  singular  to  observe  such  a  diversity  betwt-cn  tlicm  and 
the  natives  of  New  iloUaiid,  wht  u  Liicory  would  expect  to  tind  Uiem 
the  same  race  of  men.  So  fiur  as  i)resent  (fiscoveries  extend,  the  natives 
of  New  Holland  and  Papua  seem  to  display  an  African  origin:  while 
fnost  of  the  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  appear  to  have  been  peopled 
from  Asia. 

Mr.  Collins,  to  his  interestiJig  account  of  tlie  English  colony  in  New 
South  Wales,  has  subjoined  aomt  information oodceniing  New  Zealand, 
chiefiy  derived  fix>m  two  of  the  natives,  who  were  carried  to  Norfolk 

island  to  teach  the  mannr^enivnr  of  the  flax,  one  of  whom  drew  a  rude 
niup  of  his  coujitry  published  by  our  author.  Their  features  approach 
tlic  European,  and  tiie  nose  of  one  was  arjuiline.  By  their  report 
the  northern  island  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  governed  by  their 
respective  chie&,  and  others  who  are  subordinate  to  them.  These 
provinces  are  often  in  a  state  of  warfare ;  and  the  captives  taken  are 
undoubtedly  devoured  by  tiic  \ictors.  At  otliev  times  a  little  traffic  is 
carried  on  in  flaM,  and  y-\vvn  jad,  of  wiiich  tliey  make  axes  and  onra- 
ments.  On  the  west  side  oi  li.c  noriiicru  isle  tlierc  is  a  large  river 
but  only  navigable  for  canoes.  The  ranks  are,  the  chieCs,  and  their 
officers ;  the  priests,  whose  authority  is  equal,  if  not  superior;  and  the 
common  people. 

Manners  aivd  Custt/ms.  ''The  New  Zcalnntkrs  inter  their 
dead;  they  also  believe  thai  the  thiiti  day  after  the  interment ^thc  heart 
separates  itself  fi-oni  the  cor^ise,  and  that  this  separation  is  announced 
by  a  gentle  breeze  of  wind,  which  gives  warning  of  its  i^iptoach  to  an 
inferior  Ea-tooa  (or  divinity)  that  hoversover  the  grave,  and  who  car- 
ries it  to  the  clouds.  In  ii  s  cimrt  TcK>-;';ce  h;<s  marked  an  imaginary 
road  which  jcoll.  liie  k n.'-i !i\vays  of  Eaiiciiiumawe,  viz.  from  Cook's 
strait  to  the  Nonh  Cuix:,  which  Too  gee  calls  Terry -inga.  While  the 
•soul  is  received  by  the  good  £a«tooa,  an  evil  spirit  ts  also  in  readiness 
to  carry  the  impure  part  of  the  corpse  to  the  aFjOve  road,  along  which  it 
is  carried  to  Teny-inga,  whence  it  is  precipitated  into  the  sea. 

*'  Si'icide  is  very  common  aniont^  the  New  Zcalaiiders,  and  this  they 
often  comniit  by  hanging  tiieni!>civcs  on  the  sU^jhtesl  oLcuiioiiJi ;  ihu-i 
a  woman  who  has  been  b^ten  by  her  husband  wiU  perhaps  hang  het«elf 
immediately.  In  this  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  then-  evistence  both 
our  visitors  seemed  to  be  perfect  adepts,  having  olten  threatened  t6 
hang  themselves,  and  sometinicii  made  very  serious  promises  of  put- 
ting: it  into  execution,  if  tliey  wci-e  not  sent  to  their  own  country.  As 
tiiesc  iliieaui  however  were  used  ilKthcir  gloomy  moments,  they  were 
aoon  laughed  out  of  tliem. 

"  It  could  not  be  discovered  that  they  have  any  other  division  of 
time  thtui  the  re\ohitioM  of  the  moon,  until  tlK'  nun.bfr  nmonnted  to 
o!K-  hundred,  v/h:r'i  they  leiin  'i\i-iee  E-low."  tl:a!.  is  or.e  Ijow,  or 
hundred  mooii^i  and  il  ia»  liia:»  liicy  count  uiuv  a^e,  and  ujculaicail 
ttherevenU* 
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**Hoo-doo  and  Too-gec  both  agreed  that  n  f^at  qtiantity  of  manu- 
fectiircd  flax  might  be  obtained  for  trifles,  sucli  as  axes,  chisscls,  ficc.} 
and  said  that  in  most  places  the  flax  grows  naturally  in  great  cjuanti* 
ties ;  in  other  parts  it  is  cultivated  by  separating  the  rootfi*  and  fdatitiiig 
them  out,  three  in  one  hxAs,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  iiom  each  other. 
They  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  flax  plant  that  grows  here^  both 
fi>r  quantity  and  size. 

Lakguages.  "  It  may  be  expected  C?>ays  Governor  King)  tbatf 
altera  six  months  acquaintance  between  us  and  ilic  uvo  New  Zealand- 
ersy  we  should  not  be  ignorant  of  each  others*  language.  Myself  and 
come  of  the  officers,  (who  were  so  kind  as  to  communicate  the  obaerva'- 
lions  they  obtained  fit)m  our  visitors,)  could  make  our  ideas  known,  and 
tolerably  well  understood  by  them.  Tlicy  too,  by  intermixing  what  Eng- 
lish woi-ds  they  knew  with  what  we  knew  of  tl»cir  language,  could  make 
themselves  sufficiently  understood  by  us.  During  the  time  they  were 
with  us  I  did  not  possess  any  account  of  Captain  Cook's  Voyages,  but 
aince  their  departure  I  And  from  his  flrst  voyage  U-  r  It  has  gnatsimi* 
litude  to  t!ic  general  language  spoken  in  those  seas."» 

Captain  Cook's  last  voyage  contains  considerable  information  relative 
to  Uie  southern  isle,  fix»m  wiuch  a  few  brief  hints  may  be  added,  as 
this  region  only  yields  to  Papua  in  size  and  consequence.  Storms  were 
found  to  \ye  not  onl)  ri  x  (]uentbut  violent,  and  often  changed  in  their 
direction  by  the  height  of  the  mountains,  which  at  these  times  are 
always  loaded  with  vapours,  whence  it  may  seem  that  tin  y  are  calcare- 
ous. The  unhappy  natives  live  in  constant  apprehensions  of  mutual 
destruction;  and  each  party  earnestly  besought  Captain  Cook  toezteiv 
minate  their  enemies,  a  true^cture  of  savi^  life)  which  is  to  be  traced 
from  the  genuine  practice  and  experience  of  human  aflmrS)  and  not 
from  idle  theories  of  poetry,  or  of  phik^sophy.  Their  revenge  is  san- 
guinary, and  indulged  even  to  the  most  1ji  utal  cannibalism  ;  the  more 
shocking,  as  they  believe  lliat  the  soul  of  a  man,  devoured  by  hii  encniy, 
is  doomed  to  perpetual  fire.  They  have  nofnoivz,  or  place  of  worship ; 
but  the  priests  alone  address  the  gods  for  prosperity.  It  appears  that 
the  jad  is  found  in  lakes,  to  wliich  it  is  borne  down  l)y  the  motintain 
torrents.  This  substance  is  called  Pocnamnioo^  and  a  lake  l)eing  styled 
Tavi^  thence  a  mistaken  ap[wiialion  has  been  given  to  the  southern 
island,  by  our  able  navigator,  as  he  himself  reniarks.t  This  candid  ob« 
«  sensation  affisrds  an  adhiitioiial  proof  of  the  futility  of  many  names 
admi'Jed  into  ourmaps;  and  it  must  rarely  occur  that  uncivilized  nations 
have  any  general  term  for  a  country,  or  l;\Tge  island,  as  they  cannot 
distinguish  where  there  is  no  diiferent  object,-  nor  standard  of  com- 
parison. 

The  enormous  lizards  described  by  the  natives  are  probably  alliga* 
tors.  From  the  obscr>'ations  of  tlie  surgeon  it  appcai-s  that  the  bases  of 
the  mountaifis  avc  sand-stone ;  that  the  soil  resembles  yellow  marl; 
and  even  tlu  covered  with  trees  of  the  most  lofty  luxuriance, 

seeming  to  ituia  Lhcir  foilage  till  expelled  by  the  succeeding  leaves 

•  Cc.MIns,  p.  .^24. 

t  Third  Voyage,  i.  140.  Yet  this  isle  seems  to  be  calkd  Poenammoo^  ia 
the  map  dnwn  by  a  native,  and  pulished  by  Mr.  CoUias. 
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In  spring)  for  in  June,  which  corres]->on(]8  to  our  December,  the  verdure 
was  complete.  The  moiinttiinous  natui  e  of  the  country*  seems  tn  he 
ail  obstacle  to  future  impi-ovcment  j  hut  tius  remark  may  perhaps  be 
confined  to  the  novthm  ptrt  near  Qmen  Chariotte's  Sound,  and  a 
great  diversity  may  be  naturally  expected  in  euch  wide  legions.  The 
(lax  of  New  Zcahoid  hu  excited  particular  attention,  being  of  a  beauti* 
fu!  si!kv  app'-nrancr,  and  tlie  plant  remarkably  tall.  The  culture  has 
been  altcmptcd  both  in  France  and  JjKi^land  without  success;  perhaps 
from  some  remarkable  dificieiice  in  soil,  oi-  tlic  enlir'e  reversion  of 
leaaona.  The  Imda  seem  to  be  often  peculiar  in  species  and  colour; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  in  this  extensive  land,  no  quadm- 
ped  was  o!)sen  ed,  except  a  few  rats,  and  a  kind  of  fox  dog',  which  is  a 
domcBtic  animal  with  the  natives.  Nor  was  any  uncommon  mineral 
seen  except  the  green  jad,  which,  according  to  other  accoimtS)  is  foui^ 
in  tlie  chaoinel  of  a  large  liver  in  small  thin  layers. 

The  general  dress  is  an  dblong  garment  made  by  knottbig  the  silky 
flax:  and  the  eais  are  ornamented  with  bits  of  jad  or  beads,  tlie  face 
being  often  l>esraeared  with  a  red  paint,  seemingly  h-on  orhre  mingled 
with  tj;reasc.  The  habitations  are  far  sup<'rior  to  ilinsc  jn  New  Hol- 
land; and  tiic  IxKits  arc  well  built  ot  plunks,  raibtd  u])on  each  other} 
and  fastened  with  strong  withes.  Some  are  fifty  feet  long,  and  so  broad 
as  to  beaUe  to  sail  without  an  out-rigger,  Ixit  the  smaller  sort  commonly 
has  one,  and  they  often  fasten  two  together  by  raftci-s.  The  lai^ 
canoes  will  carry  thirty  men  or  more;  and  have  often  a  head  ing^e- 
niously  carved,  with  a  human  face  distorted  by  :  for  in  savage  life 
images  are  rarely  pleasant,  but  commonly  shew  the  evil  passions  which 
nre'generslly  felt.  They  hake  liieir  fish  m  a  rude  oven ;  and  the  use  of 
bread  ia  supplied  by  a  kind  of  fem«  whidi  yields  a  gelatinous  substance 
like  sapjo.  They  are  ingt*nious  mcrhanics  with  their  rude  tools,  which 
arc  mostly  of  jad.  I'heir  weai>oris  are  speai*s  and  javelins,  with  tlic 
pa-too,  a  kind  of  club  or  loide  batile-axe  j  and  in  combat  they  distort 
their  fieatures  like  demons.  The  yet  warm  bodies  of  their  enemies  are 
cut  in  pieces,  broiled,  and  devoured  with  peculiar  satisfaction.!  The 
warlike  actions  of  their  ancestors  are  preserved  in  traditional  songs^ 
which  are  irequenUy  stmgi  and  accompanied  with  their  rude  ilute.| 

VI.  Van  Dieksn's  Lahd. 

First  Discovert.  This  is  the  lust  great  division  yetdisco- 
vered  of  the  wide  expanse  of  Australasia.  The  name  was  imposed  by 
tiiai  ciiuiient  Dutcli  navigator  Tosman,  as  already  mentioned)  in  honour 

•  According  to  Dr  Forstcr,  Obs.  31,  tlic  hiHu  st  nmntain  observed  in  bU. 
voyage  was  mount  Egmont,  ou  tl»e  northern  i&le  of  New  Zealand,  covered 
with  pe rpetaal  mow,  so  that  he  argues  the  height  to  be  fourteen  thousand 
feet.   The  climate,  ib.  116,  scem$  moist,  and  clouds  are  sometimes  observed 
of  a  beautiful  green.  * 

t  Cook,  ib.  i.  162. 

i  Dr.  Forstcr,  Obs.  17,  says  that  the  southern  isle  presents  a  thin  stratum 
of  black  mould,  undi  r  \\  hkh  scrf^is  to  he  a  n<  phruic  rock  of  pale  vcMnw  intr r- 
•ected  by  veins  oi  ^u*rtz.  iiiiait,  argillaceous  sbistus^  and  pumice,  oUo 
appear. 
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of  the  Dutch  govt*  nor  general  in  the  East  Indies.*  It  has  been  recentljr 
difloomed  to  be  en  island,  in  the  form  of  m  oblong  square,  about  160 
British  miles  in  length  by  half  that  bieadth,  being  divided  fifom  New 

Holland  by  a  stmt,  or  rather  channel,  more  tlian  thirty  leagues  wide, 
which  ill  Trcent  maps  is  called  Bnss's  strait,  and  contains  a  chain  of 
siiiaii  ibluiuls  running  north  anti  buuLli.  During  his  last  voyage  Capfain 
Cook,  in  January  1777,  viiiited  Dicmen's  land  for  supplies  of  wood  and 
the  watier,andf;:ra88  for  animals  on  board.  They  were  met  by  some  of  the 
natives,  who  were  entirely  naked ;  of  a  conrnuNi  stature,  but  rasher 
slender,  the  skin  being  black,  and  the  hair  as  woolly  as  that  of  any 
native  of  Guinea,  but  their  lineaments  \vcre  moi-c  pleasing  tluin  those 
of  African  negroes.  The  hair  and  beards,  and  of  some  of  the  faces, 
mm  smeared  With  red  ointment  They  seem  to  prefer  birds  to  all 
other  food*  and  the  kangooroo  would  appear  to  be  selected  among  ani* 
inals,  because  by  walking  on  two  legs  it  somewhat  resembles  a  bird. 
The  land  is  chiefly  of  a  good  hcir^ht,  diversified  w  ith  hills  and  vallies, 
and  every  where  of  a  greenish  hue,  being  well  wooded  and  watered. 
The  Fluted  Cape  appears  to  be  conjposcd  of  a  \cry  fine  white  sand- 
•tone»  which  in  many  places  bounds  the  shore,  and  the  soil  b  either 
aandy  or  consists  of  a  yellowish  mould,  and  in  some  places  of  a  reddish 
cby.  The  forest  trees  seem  to  be  all  of  one  kind,  growing  quite  straight 
to  a  great  height,  and  may  l^e  well  adapted  for  masts.  The  only  (puid- 
rupeds  discovci-ed  were  opossums  and  kangoorooi> ;  and  the  biixis  cannot 
differ  much  from  tfiose  of  New  Holland,  to  which  there  is  as  it  were  a 
passage  by  intermediate  isles.  The  hovels  resemble  those  of  Nc^v  Hol- 
land ;  but  sometimes  large  trees  are  hollowed  out  by  fire  to  the  height 
of  six  or  seven  feet,  so  as  to  form  a  rude  habitation.  Captain  Cook*» 
account  of  the  language  of  New  lioUand  in  general  must  be  coiTected 
fivm  tliQ  more  recent  and  exact  information  afforded  by  Mr.  CoUins.t 

•  There  is  another  Van  Dicmcn's  land,  a  northern  cape  of  New  Holland. 
Such  duplicate  names  are  injurious  to  the  study  of  geography,  and  ought  to  be 
formallj  abrogated,  if  s  Boafd  of  Nomenclature,  *o  much  watkted.  were  insti- 
tuted. The  southern  Van  men's  land,  or  one  of  the  isletof  New  Zifalsnd» 
should  be  called  Tasmania,  in  honour  of  the  discoverer. 

f  Captain  FHndeta  supplies  some  additional  information  hi  hit  **  Observa* 
tions  oti  the  Coast  of  Van  Dicmcn's  Land,"  5v.t.  ISOI.  -ito.  He  says,  p.  3, 
that  the  capes  are  mostly  basaltic,  and  he  includes  the  Fluted  Cape,  the  co- 
lumns being  sometimes  single,  sometimes  grouped  like  stacks  of  chimnies* 
Upon  the  island  oi  cape  Barren  arc  found  kangooroos,  and  the  new  animal* 
cal'cd  'ivnmat  by  thf  nn'ivr';  nrar  Port  Jackson,  rcsemhlinp;  a  little  bear.  Fur- 
neaux^s  isles  are  mobU)  ^  i  a.  coarse  quartz,  and  likewise  VV'ilson's  promontory 
in  New  South  Wales :  w  lul  ..-  the  general  rocks  in  the  last  are  sofush  grit  and 
ironstone.  In  general  Van  Dicincivs  land  presents  a  most  dreary  and  inhos- 
pitable shore,  mottled  with  rocks  of  white  quartz  and  black  basalt.  Fort 
baliymple  is  tbe  only  haibour  upon  the  north  cg«»t»  which  leema  the  matt 
fcrdtt. 
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THE  bouiMtoTies  of  this  extensive  division  of  the  gfobe  have  already 
Jbeen  briefly  mentioned  in  the  introdiu  tion  to  the  Asiatic  Islands.  A  line 

passing  due  north,  in  the  meridian  of  ITjO®  cast  from  Greenwich,  will 
leave  the  Piiilippinc  Islands  in  the  oriental  archipelap^o,  divider]  !)y  a 
wide  sea  from  the  Pelew  Isles,  the  most  western  group  of  Foiyncsiaj 
though  a  few  small  detached  Ules  appear  to  the  scNiLh-west.  About  SO*' 
north  latitude}  the  line  of  demarcation  bends  north-east,  so  as  to  include 
the  isle  of  Todoaios  Santo»,  and  that  is  called  liica  de  Plata^  thence 
proreedinj^  east  so  as  to  include  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  pass  south 
aboui  ioriiijilude  122*  west,  till  it  reach  tlie  soulhcrn  latitude  of  50* 
where  it  turns  to  the  west,  and  joins  the  boundary  of  Australasia. 
It  is  probable  that  future  navigations  may  greatly  improye  and  enlarge 
'  the  geography  of  Polynesia^  by  the  discovery  of  new  gnmps*  and  the 
more  accurate  an-angemcnt  of  those  already  known.   At  present  the 
following  appear  to  be  the  cliief  subdivisions: 
1.  The  Pclcw  Isles. 

S,  The  LadroneS)  a  chain  extending  in  a  northeriy  direction,  die 
small  islands  in  the  Pacific  seeming  to  be  mostly  the  summits  of  langea 

or  groups  of  mountains. 

3.  The  Carolines,  a  long  range  fipom  east  to  west*  ao  as  perhaps,  im. 

strictness,  to  inrlude  the  Pelcws. 

4.  The  Sandwicii  isles. 

5.  The  Marquesas. 

r .  T !  1  e  Society  Isles,  SO  named  in  honour  of  the  Royal  Society. 

7.  The  Friendly  Isles. 

There  are  besides  many  isles  scattered  in  different  directions,  which 
would  be  diihcuit  to  connect  with  any  group,  and  indeed  none  of  them, 
yet  discovered,  appears  to  be  of  any  couseq,uencc. 
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I.  The  Pelkw  Isles. 

Thb  group  recently  attracted  conaidefable  aCteDtioiit  iroman  inge- 
nious and  pleasing  account  of  them,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Keatej  from  the- 

papci's  of  Captain  Wilson  who  suffered  shipwreck  on  these  islands  in 
l7Hr,.  The  narrative  is  doiibUess  heightened  by  Mr  Kcatc*s  imagina- 
tion, but  tiie  people  appear  to  be  a  most  gentle  and  uniiublc  race,  the 
gay  and  innocent  children  of  nature.  It  is  a  peculiarity)  which  has  been 
remarked  in  describing  the  oriental  archipelago,  that  the  small  isles  are 
the  chief  seats  of  comparative  civilization,  by  the  concentration  of  so* 
cicty.  To  thiscircumstanc  may  he  arl  lcr!,  tliat  in  lar^c  islands  tlie  na- 
tives split  into  distinct  tribes,  generally  hostile  to  each  otlier,  whence 
the  pleasurable  passions  almost  cz|Mrc  in  the  constant  succession  of  fear 
and  rage,  while  in  the  small  islandsi  there  beuig  no  room  for  secessioa 
the  society  becomes  as  it  were  one  ftmily.  Much  wiU  doubtless  de* 
pend  upon  the  propensities  of  the  native  race,  and  even  on  the  charac 
ter  and  manners  of  the  first  settlers  and  their  immediate  descendants, 
but,  except  on  the  above  principles,  it  might  perhaps  be  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  contrast  of  manners  between  the  people  of  the  Pelews  and 
those  of  I^ew  Zealand,  who  are  xn^bably  of  one  original  stem* 

The  Pelewans  are  a  stout  well  made  people,  rather  above  the  middk 
Stature.  Their  complexions  are  ofa  far  deeper  colour  than  wliat  is  un- 
derstood by  the  copper  hiie,l>ut  not  black,  and  their  hair  is  loni^  and  flow- 
ing. Tlie  men  are  entirely  naked,  wliilc  the  women  only  wear  two  lit- 
tle aprons,  or  rather  IHngcs,  made  of  the  busk  of  die  cocoa  nut  Both 
texes  are  tattooed,  and  the  teeth  are  dyed  black.  Mygamy  is  allowed, 
and  the  dead  are  interred.  There  seems  no  appearance  of  religion  of 
any  kind,  tlionf^h  tlu-y  have  an  idea  that  the  soul  survives  the  hmly. 
Mild,  afiable,  ami  indus*  rious,  this  lilUe  tribe,  like  die  inhabitants  of  Ota- 
heiie,  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  savage  existence.  Mr. 
Keate  has  published  a  vocabulary  of  the  language,  which  is  probably  « 
di  ik    of  the  Malay,  so  widely  clifTused  through  these  seas. 

The  government  is  in  the  hands  ofa  king,  under  whom  there  arc  m- 
paks,  or  chiefs,  who  also  constitute  a  kind  ot"  nobles.  The  nT  operty  of 
all  Lijc  land  is  supposed  to  be  vested  in  ihe  sovereign  i  wiuic  that  of  the 
people  is  only  personal,  as  a  canoe,  weapons,  or  rirfe  artictes  of  fuilit- 
ture.  Our  domestic  poultry  are  here  wild  in  the  woods,  and  were  n^ 
Iccted  by  the  natives,  till  taught  by  tlie  English  that  they  were  proper 
^r  food.   Their  chief  nourishmcutappears  to  be  fish  i  but  they  made 

•  Dr.  Forster  thinks,  Obs.  358.  That  the  original  pcojile  of  Auttialasta  and 

Polynesia  was  the  negro  breed  found  in  Papua,  New  Holland,  &c.  for  eve  n 
in  O-.aliettc  the  common  people  are  much  darker  than  rhe  chiela,  and  perhaps 
of  a  min.'j.d  mce.  Atcordi.i^  to  that  author  the  Malays  of  Malacca  gradv* 
ally  si)rf  lid  to  Borneo,  the  PbUippines,  the  Ladroncs,  and  Carolines,  thence 
to  the  Friendly  Isknds  and  New  Zealand.  Society  I  Ja-uls,  ilie  Marf}uc- 
ftas,  and  ai»  far  tlatt  as  Ea&ter  Island,  i  o  Papua,  New  Caledonia,  and  the 
New  Hebudes,  the  Malays  did  not  bend  their  {n-ugress,  nor  lo  New  HoUaad* 
so  that  tlicAC  last  countries  remain  in  the  pahbcssioa  id"  tht  primitive  race.  In 
the  large  islands  as  Borneo,  Luzon,  ii-c.   the  negroes  retired  to  the  interior 

Soutitains,  being  called  Biajos,  Negrillos.  Zembalet,  Harfuris,8(C«;  but  la 
e  Isuer  Ul«a  they  were  cou^itered,  and  became  Tcwtoiw 
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a  land  of  sweetmeats  from  their  sugar  cane,  which  seems  indigenous. 
Tbe  chief  drink  was  the  milk  of  the  cocoa  nut  The7  commonjy  riteai^ 
day-light,  and  immediately  go  to  bath  in  fresh  water.  Their  houses  ate 

raised  on  large  stones,  about  thrrr  feet  from  the  ground,  being  con- 
stnirtcd  of  planks  and  baml>0O3,  and  liic  tirc-placc  in  the  middle,  secured 
with  hard  rubbish.  There  are  large  mansions  for  public  meetings.  The 
best  knives  are  of  mother  of  pearl,  others  of  a  large  muscle  shell)  or  split 
bamboo.  They  make  oval  vessels  of  coarse  earthen  ware.  In  general 
their  articles  resemble  those  of  Otaheite,  and  other  isles  in  the  South  Sea. 
The  weapons  arc  spears,  dart and  slings :  and  the  canoes  are  formed 
of  tbe  trunk  of  a  tree,  neatly  ornamented. 

These  isles  had  scarcely  been  visited  by  any  European  till  Captain 
Wilson  landed  at  Okxmg.  Mr.  Kcate*s  account  is  rather  romantic> 
than  exactiforit  appears  that  Abba  Thulle  was  king  of  the  isle  called 
Polorooraa,  ?-nd  the  F.nt^li^h  called  the  cnpital,  nr  rc-sk'ence  of  the  king, 
Wieew.  These  islands  are  in  general  ot  a  moderate  height,  well  covered 
with  wood  i  and  are  circled  on  tiie  west  side  by  a  reef  of  coral,  from 
two  to  six  leagues  fiom  the  rixuie)  and  of  great  length.  The  ebony  trect 
as  found  in  ^e  fi)rests«  and  the  bread  frmt  and  cocoa  tree  seem  tt» 
abiiund,  w  ith  sugar  canes  and  bamboos.  No  kind  of  grain  was  seen 
tor  any  quadrupeds  except  some  rats  in  the  woods,  and  three  or  four 
pigeons  seem  the  mobt  numerous:  and  the  wild] poultry  have  been 
already  mentioned 

II.  Tbe  Ladbokks. 

First  Discovert.  This  appellation  implies  the  isles  of  Rob- 
bers, and  was  given  by  that  distinguished  Tiavigator  Mugalhacns,  who. 
fintdiscovered  these  islands  in  1532,  the  natives  shewing  great  disposi- 
tion to  inlle^  and  much  addnssh)  the  execmlon  of  their  designs.  Pig- 
afetta,  who  arcompanied  Magalhaens,  describes  the  people  as  naked 
their  hair  and  beardi  lonj^,  tall  and  well  proportioned,  with  an  olive 
<:om|>l?  \ion.  They  coloured  their  teeth  black  like  the  Pclewant ;  and 
there  hcenis  to  be  an  intimate  correspondence  in  their  other  manners 
andcustoms.  Their  canoes  had  outriggers,  and  a  rude  delineation  of 
one  has  been  published  from  Pigafetta's  muniiscript.* 

According  to  the  Jesuit  Gobieti,  who  has  ])u!)!ishv;d  u  particular  histo- 
ry of  the  Ltidn)iKs,  or  Marian  Islands,!  the  in'  '  i'  \;.ts.tillthearri\Tdof 
tlic  Spaniards,  i-egaixied  themselves  as  tiic  onlyniLa  In  the  world,  being 
assured  that  the  ant  man  was  made  of  a  piece  of  rock  taken  from  Puna> 
alttUc  Island  near  Guam ;  but,  according  to  others,  he  was  made  of 
earth  in  tbe  latter  island.  Wlien  they  were  visited  by  the  Spaniards  they 
lost  the  primitive  Guamesc  lany;iia;je.  In  colour,  speechf  manners,  and 
government  tliey  considerably  resemble  the  T.  <4;als  or  people  of  the 
Philippines,  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  i  hese  isles  were  then  verjT 
populous,  Guam,  in  forty  leagues  of  drcuit,  having  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants. A  fiiwurite  occupation  of  the  women  was  to  dye  their  teeth 

*  See  also  tbe  supplem«iit  of  De  Brotsea,  iij  493«  for  au  ampls  account  of 
the  lasdrosM. 

t  Fans,  1700.  ISm*. 
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blacki  and  their  hair  white ;  but  let  not  Europeans  imile,  for  we  haf» 

many  simiUir  alisuixlitics.  The  nobles  displayed  n  singular  pride  being 
.•ukhxsscd  with  gix'at  respect,  and  it  was  a  crime  for  a  noble  to  niarry 
a  coiiimon  girl.  Yet  the  people  wcrenot  etibkvcd,  or  even  subject, bu( 
wvered  their  nobles  wtUuNit  anjr  cooBcqucnt  idea  of  obedience.  The 
houses  were  divided  into  four  aparttneatS)  hjr  panitions  of  palm  leaves. 
In  their  absolute  independence  each  man  avenged  his  o>vn  qusfrrel ;  and 
wars  v/cre  frcq\itnt,  btit  not  sanguinary,  as  the  loss  of  one  or  two  men 
decided  the  baUlc.  Their  magicians  invoke  the  /Initis,  or  tiie  Dead, 
whose  sculls  were  pi^eserved  in  the  house,  and  they  ai^e  anxious  leiii  an 
anitt  or  ghost  shonld  disturb  their  fisfaini^  or  nocturnal  repose. 

TiMAx.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain  these  i:^le9  were  also 
called  the  Mairans,  in  honour  of  his  queen,  Maiy  of  Austi  ia.  The  lar- 
gest is  that  ot"  Guam,  but  Tinian  has  attracted  more  attention,  from  the 
romantic  description  ia  Anson's  vuy.ige.  Thciie  is  no  doubt  that  raa* 
liners  who  have  been  long  at  seayand  sufTered  many  diaeases  and  prir* 
ations,  wiH  be  infiiatdjr  ddighted  with  way  verdant  Utfid,  and  find  bran* 
ties  where  none  exist.  Hence  subsequent  navigators  have  beengi^at- 
ly  di«;nppolnted  in  Tinian.  Anson  found  here  abuiulan^  of  wild  cattle» 
of  a  white  colour,  except  tl»e  eai-s,  which  are  generaliy  black  or  brown. 
But  they  hudpit>bably  been  imported  by  tlie  Spaniards,  as  a  supply  fof 
the  gasrisodai  Guam.  UeniPcrealsofouDdorangesylimesyandoQooit* 
nuts, with  that  oekbtatfid  and  temarkafak  Uee  wmck  be|n  the  htctA 
fruit. 

The  Ladswics  a:v  rniinmlcd  to  be  Lwehe  or  fourteen  in  number  j 
'  but  not  above  tinee  ur  iuur  ui^  inhabited.  Their  vessels,  called  iiyiog- 
proas,  have  been  esteemed  angubMrspecimenB  of  naval  architectiiie»aDd 
at  a  distant  interval  impressed  Pigafet^  and  Anson  with  the  iagenui^ 
of  the  contrivance.  The  natural  history  of  these  islimds  is  little  luiown, 
It  appears  from  the  voyage  q[Ia  Parouse  that  some  of  them  are  vol* 
canic. 

To  tlie  North  of  Uie  Ladrones  arc  many  small  islaiuls)  extending  t» 
Todoa  Los  Santos,  hrt.  30%  those  funher  to  the  North  belonging  to 
Japan.    This  group  may  either  ht  airanged  among  the  Ladi»ne% or 

jnij^ht  perhaps  admit  of  a  distinct  apcllalion. 

The  (i olden  and  hilver  Isles  seem  to  be  so  styled  fix>m  Japanese  fa- 
bles, and  wiUi  a  few  other  scattered  isles  on  the  N  of  the  Carolines 
merit  little  sftleotion.  In  these  seas  is  the  stupendous  rock  called  Lot - 
Wifc^risingintliefbrmofapyramid,andthusdescribedbyMr.  Mearea 
in  his  voyage.  "  The  latitude  was  29**  50  nortli,  the  longitude  142* 
23  cast  of  Greenwidi.  The  waves  broke  against  its  ni«,"^cd  front 
with  a  fury  pix>ixji  tioiied  to  the  immense  distance  tlicy  liati  lo  loU  be- 
fore they  were  interrupted  by  it.  It  rose  almost  perpendicular  to  tl^e 
hciight  of  three  hiuidred  and  fifty  fbtL  A  small  black  rock  ap« 
peered  just  above  the  water,  at  about  &ny  or  filly  yauls  from  tlie  w  est- 
em  cdi'c.  Tiicre  was  a  cavern  on  its  soutli-easleiTi  side,  into  which  tlic 
Wi.ltr  l  ulled  w  ith  aaa'Alul  ;uid  trcniciidous  noise.  In  regarding  tliis 
.  stupendous  ixjck,  whicii  stood  alone  in  an  immense  ocean,  we  could  not 
but  consider  it  as  an  object  wliich  had  been  able  lo  resist  one  of  those., 
great  convulsions  of  nature  that  cliange  the  very  form  of  tlwia  parts  o£ 
the  g^obe  which  they  are  permitted  to  desolate  J* 
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lU^.  The  Carolines. 

FflST  Discovery.  This  is  the  largest  group  or  ralhcr  the  tiUMt 
extensive  rang^e  of  islands  in  the  Pacitic  Oceai).*  This  chain  appears 
to  have  been  Hi'bi  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1686,  and  \vas  luuncd 
^  from  tlie  Spanish  monarch  Ciiarka  II.'Thty  are  alx>ut  thirty  in  nunibet  | 
'  and  fery  populous,  except  thfee  whicb  were  uninhabited.  Tlie  oatives 
tiMemUe  those  ot'  the  PiMlippiiie8»  and  chiefly  live  upon  fish  and  cch 
coa-nuts:  and  it  is  probable  thatthetr  language  only  differs  in  a  few 
shades.  According  to  tSc  letters  of  the  Jesuits  each  isle  was  subject  to 
its  chief,  but  all  resixctcd  a  monarch,  ^vho  resided  at  Immun  e. 

They  believe  in  certain  ccicsuui  sj^^iriLis,  and  think  tiicy  descend  to, 
bathe  iD,a  mcrcd  kke  in  FaUalOi  but  there  are  neither  temikea  nor  idoby 
nor  any  appeamnce  of  wanhip*  The  dead  are  tometimes  thrown  into 
the  sea,  and  at  ot'iers  interred,  llic  grave  being  surrounded  with  a  stone 
walj.  It  is  said  that  those  of  Yap  worship  a  kind  of  ctofodile,  and  hav^f 
their  magicians.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  tlic  '1  amui  or  chief  of 
the  large  isle  of  Ilogoleu  had  nine  wives.  Criminals  are  banished  fit»m 
4me  isle  to  aiiotbcr.t 

They  donot  appear  to  have  an^  instruments  of  music,  but  their  dan* 
ees  are  accompanied  with  songs.  Their  only  weapons  are  lances, 
armed  with  bone.  Even  in  tins  distant  quarterof  the  ij^lobe  nep  ro  j^iaves 
are  not  unknown  :  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  islands  the  bitted  is^  said  to 
be  mingled,  twenty-nine  Spaniards  having  been  left  on  one  of  these 
islands  who  are  supposed  to  have  married  and  settled*  The  people  of 
UIca  are  reported  to  be  more  civilized  than  the  rest,  and  app)ear  much 
»  to  resemble  those  of  the  Pelev.'s.  In  1733  Cantova,  a  Jesuit  missionary^  • 
was  massacrefl  with  eii^ht  Spaniai*ds  in  the  isic  of  Mogmog. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  Carolines  is  Hogolcu,  about  nineiy 
British  miles  in  length  by  forty  in  breadth.  Meat  is  Yap»  in  the 
western  extremity  of  this  chaini  but  not  above  a  tlurd  part  of  that 
size.  Tfie  Curoline  islands  lave  !K'en  little  visited  hv  recent  navit^ators, 
but  a  few  small  gmups  ha\c  been  discovered  in  i'kh  castcin  exlfemi- 
tieS|  which  may  properly  be  classed  in  the  same  range. 

IV.  The  Savdwscb  Isles. 

FmsT  Di'icovFr  Y.  These  islands  appear  to  have  1)cen  the 
first  discovei*ed  by  our  great  navigator  Cook,  being  jxrhaps  the  onl)- 
detached  object  in  which  he  was  not  forestalled  by  preceding  naviga- 
tots;  but  the  pifecision  and  truth  of  his  narratives  concerning  other 
felons,  before  only  faintly  described,  and  the  discoveries  of  p  i  ri  ular 
features  and  positions,  justly  entitle  Cook  to  the  venenitinn  winch  lii-j 
nien)ory  has  received  fixim  ail  European  nations.  The  pci)[jl'--  ol  the 
Sanchvich  islands  are  of  a  deep  olive  compie.vion,  imiscular,  and  v.cll 
pi  oportionedi  and  the  productions  differ  little  fiomthcteof  Otaheite» 
being  fittle  further  to  the  north  of  the  equator  than  the  Society 

•  Dc  Brossea  slightly  mentions,  vol.  ii.  p.  58,  the  New  Pilippines,  a  vague 
and  impr<?per  name  of  die  Carolines.  But  leehia  Supplement,  ii.  443,  Bcc 
for  &  description  of  the  Csfglinei  and  Pdew  Idandsi  accompanied  with  a 

•urioMs  map  by  Vaugondy. 
\  Uc  Hrosscs,  ib.  4116. 
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Islands  are  to  the  aaodi.  Tbete  is  one  eatmSoMe  ialind  dbout  3M 
Biitish  miles  in  circumference,  caUed  Owhjrhee,  where  Captain  Cook 
Va^  most  unfortunately  slain  by  the  natives,  Februan'  1779.  The  best 
eulogy  of  this  |;rcat  man  will  be  found  dispem-f!  :hioiu;!i  this  and 
other  systems  of  modem  geography,  which  from  him  denve  a  great 
accession  of  knowledge. 

Name  Ikposeo.      These  isbnids  were  bo  named  bjr  Cook 
giatitude  to  the  eari  of  Sandwich)  %  nkuMer  who  had  warmly  ptv- 

.TOOtcd  hislalx)iirs 

Inhabitants.  The  natives  are  rather  of  a  darker  com  piexion 
than  those  of  Otaheite,  but  the  featureb  arc  pleasing  i  und  the  death- 
of  Cook  was  not  owing  to  ferocity,  but  a  sadden  impiilse  «f  nnde« 
served  resentment.  Tne  har  is  sometimes  kmgf  sometimes  curled, 
as  among  Europeans:  but  the  nose  is  always  spread  at  the  point) 
perh  'ps  owing  to  the  mor'e  of  sahitatimi,  in  whldi  they  pr^*!«  tbcir 
iiO'>ca  together.  Captain  K.inj;  i-eprt scuts  them  as  a  mild  and  affec- 
tionate people,  ft-ee  from  the  Otaheitan  levity,  and  the  proud  gravity 
of  those  of  the  Friendly  isles. 

-  Manmius  awo  Customs.  This  ingenkios  people  have  even 
made  some  progress  in  r;,'^nculturc  and  manufactures,  yet  tliey  still 
sacrifice  hmnan  victims,  but  do  not  eat  them  like  the  people  of  New^ 
^aiaud,  at  least  so  far  as  iniormution  could  be  obtained.  The  beard  is- 
genemll^  worn;  nnd  among  the  omaraems  of  both  sexes  is  •  kindoT 
nn  to  drive  away  flies,  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  00G0a4rat>  or  of  hng 
feathers.  Like  the  other  nations  of  Pblynesia»  they  tatoo  their  bodies; 
and  amonf^  ft-malcs,  even  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  because  they  can  thus 
shew  an  ornament  without  elocution.  1  he  dress  consists  of  a  tuutdw 
piece  of  coarse  cloth  called  the  nu/ro,  prtpui  eu  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  Otsdieite,  which  passes  between  the  legs  and  is  Csstmid  round  the 
loins.  In  battle  the  men  throw  a  kind  ut  mats  over  their  shouldei% 
and  this  aimour  is  nc  nly  manufactured.  On  solemn  occasions  the 
chiefs  wear  dresses,  uriRiUy  and  beautifiilly  fermed  of  feathers.  The 
wt)men  have  only  a  sliglit  wrapper,  and  die  j»air  is  cut  short  behind, 
but  turned  up  from  the  fcM^ead.  The  food  coDsisIs  cttieily  of  6shj 
to  which  are  added  yams,  plantainst  and  sugar  canesy  while  people  of 
nnk  least  on  the  wild  hoai^  and  sdmetimes  me  flesh  of  dogs. 

Form  or  Ciovehvment.  The  ^^^•emmcnt  is  in  a  supreme 
chief  called  ^:lixc  Taboo,  whose  funeral  is  liccompanicd  by  the 
saciifice  of  two  or  more  servants.  The  inferior  chiefs  are  styled 
Eiees;  and  there  is  a  second  dass. of  proprietors,  and  a  thbdof 
labourers,  all  these  ranks  seeming  to  be  hereditary.  Though  humsB 
.jdacrifices  be  here  more  frequent,  the  other  rites  appear  to  coiTcspond 
with  those  of  the  Society  Islaods»  which  shall  be  described  vl  the 
^Count  of  Otaheite. 

Climatk^       The  chmate  appeai^s  to  be  more  temperate  iiiau 
that  of  the  West  Indies;  and  in  Owhyhee  the  mounlaios  arrest  thti . 
clpi]ds>  and  produce  nin  inland,  while  there  is  sunshine  on  the  shore. 
The  winds  seem  generally  easterly*  and  there  is  «  legUbr  land  and 
Ma  breeze. 

Zoology.       The  quadnipcds,  as  usual  in  Polynesia,  arc  few; 
•nly  ho^'^  dogS}  ajid  rutS}  being  discovered.    Tha  kmila  oi  birds  ar^ 
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iRit  numerous,  being,  among  others,  large  white  pigeons,  plovers, 
owls,  and  a  kind  of  raven.  These  islands  produce  abundaooe  of  the 
bntd  fruit,  and  sugar<anet  of  unasin^  sue.  Upon  the  whole  tins 
discovery  was  important ;  and  OwJiyhee  la  the  laigeit  island  yetibund 

in  the  wide  extent  of  Polynesia 

After  leann^  Easter  island,  the  untnrtvinatL  I>a  Prrousc  visited  the 
Sandwich  islands,  which  he  seems  to  :iuppose  are  tlie  sanie  with  tiie 
Meat  of  Spanish  charts;  though,  from  an  enor,  in  not  observing  the 
currents,  they  be  placed  sixteen  or  seventeen  degrees  more  to  the  esst, 
an  usual  fault  in  the  Spanish  charts,  which  thus  brirjg  many  Polynesian 
islands  far  too  nfjar  the  Ainerican  shores:  but  the  French  navigator 
subjoins  an  ijonouruble  tesuniony  in  favour  oi  Cook.  Pull  of  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  memoty  of  that  great  man,  he  will  always  appear 
to  me  the  greatest  of  navigators.**  Still  New  Caledonia,  and  what  It 
called  Sandwich  Land  in  the  antarctic  ocean,  seem  acknowledged  new' 
<iiscovf  rif  3  of  our  ^reat  navigator. 

La  Fcrovisc  visited  the  isle  of  Mowee,  to  the  north  of  Owhyhre,  and 
observed  tlie  mountains,  the  woods,  tiic  cascades  i  and  tiie  iiabuuuotis 
of  the  natives  so  nomerous,  that  the  space  of  three  or  fiwr  leaguea 
might  be  supposed  a  single  village.  They  braught  hogs  and  frufei; 
and  their  canoes  had  outriggeni.  La  Perouse  confirms  the  account 
of  their  mild  and  beneficent  manner?  ;  arid  in  gcnenil  refei-s  to  the 
lyiglisb  narrativeB,  the  exactness  ot  wiucii  he  greatly  applauds. 

V.  Tbb  Maequksas. 

First  Dtsco-vert.  These  islands  were  discovered  by  ndana^ 
who  imposed  the  name  in  honour  of  Don  Gaixiade  Mendoza,  marquis 
of  Canienie,  viceroy  of  Pern,  whence  they  are  sometimes  styled  the 
liies  of  Mendoza.  From  the  account  of  Mendam^s  discovery  It  appeam 
tliat  the  people  of  the  Marquesas  were  «n  elegant  race,  the  women 
being  renaricaUy  beantttbly  wkb  tolerably  fair  complexions,  so  as  to 
exceed  in  pt-rsonal  appearance  the  finest  women  of  Linn'.  They 
were  ciuthed,  from  the  breast  downwards,  with  a  fine  pie<  e  of  bark 
duth.  They  liad  idols  of  wood:  and  tiieir  canoes  sometimes  hetd 
from  thirty  to  fiirty  mariners.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  so  dry 
us  not  in  the  least  to  moisten  linen  left  on  the  ground  during  the  nigm. 
'I'he  blanc -mange  of  Mendanais  probably  tlie  bread  fruit.  The  names 
given  to  the  several  islandi^,  by  the  first  discoverer,  lutvc  since  - 
yielded  to  the  native  appellations.  One  of  the  best  known  to  Luro- 
Peans,  is  the  isle  of  Ohittahoo,  to  the  south  pfthe  large  isle  Ohevahoaa. 

SoBSB^tVT  DiscovBKiss.  Itt  1774  the  Marquesas  were 
vidted  by  Captain  Cook^  and  in  1789  by  the  French  circunmayigator 
Marchand,  whose  idle  voyage  has  been  recently  published  at  Paris  with 
so  much  pomp  and  compilation.  Marcl^ai  <l  however  ol>served -sonjc 
isles  to  the  northwest  of  this  group,  afterwards  descried  in  1798  by  un 
Aatettel  Ciptain  called  Ingraham,  whkh  are  inhabited,  but  are  not 
Md  down  iii  Aifowsmith's  chart  of  the  Pacific,  nor  probably  in  any 
•ther  which  has  yet  mppcsared.  If  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  publisbed 

•  Dc  Bro»ic«,  i.  251. 
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Ingraham  be  tolerably  correct,  these  ifllMidft  vaif  be  regarded  m 
bekmging  to  the  group  of  ?  !  vr  jucs;»s*.  The  best  reccDt  account  of 
the  latter  is  that  '^\\cn  in  the  iMissiotKuy  Voyage*  Captain  WUaoB 
haviog  visitctl  tb.e  ^larquesas  in  1797. 

The  nuiivt^  arc  said  to  surpass  alj  other  nations  in  symmetry  of 
shapCi  and  regularity  of  features ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  practice  of 
fatoo'mgt  which  blackens  the  body  by  namerous  puncturet,  the  oom* 
plexkm  would  be  only  tawny,  while  the  huir  is  of  many  oolotiii»  but 
lione  it;d.  Some  of  the  women  ai'c  nearly  as  fair  ar  I'liropeans,  and 
among  them  ta"K).ii,t;  is  not^u  universalt.  The  sister  of  the  rhifftp.rn 
had  some  parallel  lines  on  herarmi*;  whiic  others  had  only  slight 
punctures  oo  tlur  inside  of  their  lips,  and  even  upon  their  eyeUda.  A 
long  narrow  piece  of  dotli  was  wrapped  round  the  waist,  the  ends 
being  tucked  up  between  the  thighs,  while  a  bmad  piece  of  the  ii  cloth 
was  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  reaching  half  way  dowi>  t  he  Ici^.  Hut 
this  dress  seems  ceremonious}  as  may  appear  fixHU  an  utcKknt  m  the 
same  umubing  juunial. 

Oar  first  Tisjtors  from  the  shore  eame  eariy;  they  were  levcn 
beautiful  young  women,  swimming  quite  naked,  except  a  few  greeo 

»  leaves  tied  round  their  middle:  they  kupt  pinyin?::  roiiiul  tlie  ship  for 
tlircc  houi"^.,  cHirtt^f^  W^ihfine!  (th:U  is  wonu-n.)  \mu\  sevtral  of  the 
luUivc  men  iuul  got  un  board  i  ui:c  of  whom,  being  the  ciiief  oi  tiic 
island,  requested  that  bis  aister  might  be  taken  en  boani,  which  was 
complied  with:  she  was  of  a  fur  complexion,  ioclioing  to  a  bealthj 
yellow,  with  a  tint  of  red  in  her  check  ;  was  rather  stout,  but  possessing 
such  symmetry  of  features,  as  did  all  h.er  eompanior^'^,  thai  as  models 
fijT  the  slLiUiary  aJid  painter,  their  equals  tan  sekloin  be  lound.  Our 
OfUdieitan  ^vhu  was  tolerably  iair,  kuid  had  a  comely  person,  waar 
notmthslamiing  greaUy  eclipsed  by  these  women,  and  i  beUeve  tat  her 
Inferiority  in  no  small  dqi;ree;  however  she  was  superior  in  the  amia* 
bleness  of  her  manners,  and  possessed  mon:  of  the  softness  and  tender" 
feelin;j;'  of  i\w  sex:  she  was  ashametl  to  see  a  woman  iijrin  the  deck 
ciuitfc  nuked,  and  Mipplied  her  witii  a  complete  dress  of  new  Otaheilan 
ciuilv,  which  set  her  off  to  ^l  eat  advantage,  and  encouraged  those  in 
the  water,  whose  numbers  now  greatly  incveased,  to  importune  far 
udmission ;  and  oiit  of  ptty  to  them,  as  we  saw  they  would  not  return, 
took  them  on  boaixl :  but  they  were  m  a  great  nie;»sin  t»  disappointed, 
for  ti.cy  could  not  all  succeed  so  well  as  the  fiiNt  ;ii  ;  (  tiiii^:  clotlied; 

,  nor  did  our  mischievous  ^oats  even  suB'cr  tiieui  to  keep  their  greex^ 
leaves,  but  as  they  turned  ftxavoid  them,  they  weto  attacked  on  each 
ijdie  aUematelyt  and  completely  strip[)ed  naked.** 

The  religious  ceremonies  resemble  those  of  Otaheite;  and  they  have 

i  a  Mordi  in  each  district,  where  the  dead  are  buried  under  a  pavement 
of  hir,;e  sioiics.  Their  deities  are  numerous,  and  the  chiefs  seem  to 
htvvc  little  ix>\ver,  custom  aloae  being  followed  instead  of  laws.  I4ke» 

•  Mr.  Arrowsmith  supposes  them  the  Marquesas.  The  cfiifml  soutIi  tat. 
of  nine  degrc&K  ainU  long  141°  from  London  would  place  them  to  ihc  west  of 
line  Marqursas,  whence  the  distance  is  said  to  be  thirty-five  leagues,  and  the 
lar^^st  isk  about  ten  lcag;ucs  in  ctrc.  it.  Odx  r  discoveries  ihsy  probaUy  takC 
|ilac€  near  the  equator,  from  long.  IGO^  to  1/ j'. 

I  Missionary  Vovage,  London,  iry9,  4to.  j>  145. 
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mult  undvilixed  nalioiia  they  Imve  no  reguhr  mesh,  Imt  eat  five  or 
fix  timea  a  day,  or  oftener.  The  women  seem  moi^e  subjected  to  the 
njcn,  than  at  Otaheite.    Polyj^my  is  chiefly  practised  by  the  chiefs. 

The  fore -skin  is  slit  brfnrc  tlie  .v^t  of  puberty.  The  cap.oes  vrv  made 
ot  wood,  aiid  the  bark  ot  a  s^ft  tree,  l>ein{j  commonly  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  length}  the  prow  cui  ved  in  the  rude  resemblance  of  a 
human  fece. 

No  quadrupeds  were  discovered  except  hog^,  but  there  are  tarns 
poultry,  and  the  woods  arc  filled  with  many  beautiful  birds.  In  one, 
oi  ilifse  isles  an  Enc:;lish  missionar)' was  left,  in  the  benevolent  intention 
of  discouraging  umluul  slaughter,  and  human  sacritkcs.  But  if  tiie 
chriatiaii  doctrine  of  monygamy  be  strtctlf  enforced,  it  is  improbabici 
lliat  the  other  doctrines  wUl  be  received:  and  we  arc  taught  Uy  many 
examples,  that  mahometanism  is  mor^  successful  in  the  oriental 
regions. 

The  largest  isle  of  the  Marc^uesas,  Noabcva,  is  not  alx>vc  li.d!"  the 
size  of  Otaheite :  and  in  genei-al  the  multitude  of  small  islands  in  iliese 
seas  presents  a  wonderful  variety  in  the  works  of  naturci  the  largest 
island  yet  discovci'ed  in  Polynesia  being  Owhybeej  which  is  about  100 
firitisb  miles  in  length. 

VI.  Thk  Society  Xslss. 


This  group  lias  attracted  more  attention  lliau  any  other  in  Polynesia, 
and  our  admiration  of  Otaheite  has  excited  some  degree  of  ridicule  021 
the  continent.  The  unfortunate  Ia  Perouse  observes,  in  one  of  his 
letters  flatter  myself }  o\i  will  s«e  with  pleasure,  that,  in  ,the  course 
of  so  Inn;^  a  voyage,  I  shall  have  no  or casion  to  put  in  at  those  everlast- 
ing Society  Islands,  alxnst  which  more  has  been  written  tli m  ronccm- 
ing  several  kingdoms  ol  Europe ;  and  I  confess  to  you  that  i  congratu- 
late myself  on  having  nothing  to  say  either  about  Otaheite,  or  Queen 
Oberes."*  But  it  may  be  said,  in  perfect  candour,  that  thisaccompfish- 
ed  seaniun  slicws  some  little  jealousy  of  the  English  discoverers  ;  and 
is  led  to  prefer  the  Frenr.h  ^'i^vip  called  the  islands  of  NavigatorSi  which 
perhaps,  in  size  and  populuiion  exceed  the  Society  Islands. 

In  such  a  wide  cxi>anse  of  ocean  it  seems  prcrerable  to  impart  the 
same  appellation  to  very  extensive  gtxtups,  of  which  there  is  a  sufficient  ' 
and  allowed  instance  in  the  CHix*lin.-s.  Ml  the  islands  therefore  from 
long.  ICO"  west  from  Greenwich,  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Polyne- 
sia, may  be  inchidcd  under  the  L;encral  name  of  Society  Islands.  Some 
may  probably  include  in  Polynesia  the  detached  and  remarkable  spot  caii-> 
ed  Easter  Island,  which  seems  to  be  peopled  by  the  same  race,  if  inter- 
vening isles  do  not  rather  connect  it  with  Soudi  America.  But  tliis  isle 
shall  be  briefly  described  at  the  end  of  the  present  article. 

Otaheite.  The  range  of  Society  islands  may  thus  even 
exceed  the  Carolines  in  nuiiiber,  amonntinf;;  to  sixty  or  .^Lvcnty.  Of 
these  Otaiicite  is  still  by  far  the  most  cousiucrable  in  size,  belnjj^  al.>out 
i20  milts  in  circum&fence.   It  consists  of  two  peninsulas,  jenned  by 
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a  neck  of  iami,  about  Uiree  miles  in  breadihi  tiic  smallest  peninsula  t9 
the  south-cutt  being  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  by  ten  in  breadthi 
while  the  tarf>^e  peninsula  to  the  north^st  is  almost  circidBr,  and 
about  twenty -five  miles  in  diameter :  the  whole  length  being  thus  aboirt 

foi-ty  q;co^raphicr\l  miles,  or  forty -six  British.  From  the  m:)p  drann 
by  Captain  C'iK)k,  and  rci)tihlisiic(l  witli  some  iniprovcmeni:.  i:i  liic 
Mlssionai'y  V'ovii^c,  this  isluiiu  appears  lo  consist  ot  two  mouniumii,  a 
kirger  and  ainalier,  joined  by  the  naarow  ridge  above  mentioned ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  entirely  <  aafmed  to  the  level  coasts.  This  circum*  ^ 
sUince  seems  univer?  .1  i:i  Polynesia,  as  the  natives  crowd  totlie  shores 
for  fish,  their  chief  alimcnl;  and  it  is  pmbabie  that  iheorip^inal  colonics 
having;  settled  on  the  coast,  indolence  has  prevented  them  from  visiting 
tit:  inlaiul  heights.  Nor  is  probable  that  even  in  the  large  countries 
Australasia*  a  similar  amgularlty  may-  be  obaervedt  the  scarcity  of 
animal  food  pnobably  compelling  the  natives  chiefly  to  reside  on  the 
shores. 

Near  the  central  summit  of  the  large  mountain  of  Otahelte,  which 
iA  circumfei^nce,  though  not  in  height*  resembles  Etna,  lliere  is  a 
curioiis  lake  of  some  extent:  biit  no  river  appears,  there  bein^  onlf 
rivulets,  which  spring  from  the  skirts,  and  pursue  a  brief  course  oC 
tub  or  three  miles  to  the  ocean. 

IxH  ABi TAN'Ts.  The  iKitural  colour  of  the  inliabitante  is  olive» 
inclining  to  copper.  Men  exposed  to  the  sun  become  very  dark,  but 
the  women  are  only  a  shade  or  two  deeper  than  an  Euix>pean  brunette. 
They  have  fine  black  eyes,  with  white  even  teeth,  soft  skin,  and  elegant 
limbs  ;  while  their  hair  is  of  a  jetty  black,  perfumed  and  ornamented 
with  flowerst.  But  with  all  these  advatitages  they  yield  infinitelv  in 
beiwity  to  the  women  of  the  Marcjuesas,  the  f  /^e  being  widened  from 
continual  pixrssure  from  infancy,  which  by  distending  the  mouUi,  and 
flattening  the  nose  and  forehead,  ^ivcs  a  broad  masculine  appearance. 
Hence  it  is  cvklent  that  the  Grecian  and  academical  forms,  given  by 
artis&i  void  of  real  taste  or  precision,  to  the  people  of  the  South  seast 
in  the  prints  tl.;>l  accomi>any  the  Ent^lish  and  French  voyages,  are 
totally  false  and  imai^inary.  Nor  ran  tluMr  Ik-  a  greater  injury  lobookii 
of  genuine  character,  and  solid  ini>ji  aiauun,  than  this  pracdce,  wlucli 
renders  the  modeniprints  far  infeiior  in  every  respect  to  some  ancient 
lepresentations  of  De  Bry. 

But  while  the  women  thus  sedulously  endeavour  to  destroy  their 
D;;tural  beauty,  they  are  of  the  most  affable  and  cn^ging  manners; 
and  seem  entire  strangers  to  tliose  unaccountable  caprices,  sudden 
frovms,  and  violences  of  temper,  which  form  the  chief  domestic  pesti- 
lence of  civiliaed  society.  Always  generous  and  good  humoured,  th^ 
are  slow  to  take  offencci  and  easily  pacified^  never  entertaining  senti- 

*  In  the  chart  which  accompanies  the  Missionary  Voyage  Pclyaesia  if 
absurdly  cilled  Lc*w  Jmtralasia,  as  if  it  were  wholly  to  the  south  of  the 
equator,  or  even  aiiproached  the  Terra  Aurtralis  of  exploded  maps.  Austral- 

a'^ia  is  numpd  Grca-fr  Avxtrctlatla,  while  the  latter  word  >  nly  means  Southrrn 
tbi.K  -,  und  cannot  wtih  aay  degree  ot  grammar  be  applied  lo  a  region.  Ciccror 
in  in  s  (!i'c-am  cf  Scipio,  uses  AustraU*  rtgh  merely  for  a  southern  cottntlT:  but 
til  I  u  rai  neuter  of  the  adjectiva cannoi  kc  iited  at  sn  sppcUation. 
t  M»»t.  Vovage,  337.  .  • 
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ments  of  long^  and  slow  revenge,  of  whicJi  the  sex  seems,  In  many 
coiifUnes,  far  more  capable  t!^an  the  men.  As  miu\  in  warm cliinates 
tlicir  beauty  not  oiily  ripens,  but  ciccays,  sooner  tljajj  in  more  nortlierD; 
TegioDS*  The  chiefs  are  taUer  than  the  people,  few  being  under  mx,^ 
ibSt ;  and  as  peraonal  size  and  strength  are  the  chief  distinctions  in  earw 
ly  society,  it  is  probable  that  their  ancestors  were  selected  for  tiiese 
advantages,  which  have  been  continued  by  snjxTior  food  and  ease.  The 
dress  of  boUi  sexes  is  nearly  the  same,  except  tlial  the  men  wear  tlic 
Muro^  a  narrow  piece  ofclotli  wrapi>ed  round  the  waist,  and  passing  be- 
tween the  thighs.  An  oblong  pieces  cut  in  the -middle  to  admit  the 
head,  hangtdown  before  and  behind  ;  and  another  piece  is  wrapt  round 
the  mi^ldle,  and  a  square  mantle  is  thrown  over  all.  Both  sexes  wear 
garl:u)ds  of  flowers  and  ft-.stiK-r-s ;  and  ihe  wonun  use  a  kind  of  boiuivt 
made  of  cocoa  leaves,  i^uitariuun  is  easy  ;  and  die  uilaiit  can  swmi 
as  soon  as  it  can  walk. 

Their  voice  and  speech  ate  soft  and  harmonious ;  and  their  dtalectia 
the  Italian  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Their  rude  inanu&ctures  are  tnily 
wonderfti!,  ;ind  evince  the  greatest  ingenuity.  Their  dwvllinu^s  arc 
about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  with  a  few  articles  of  fumiiure,  such  as 
trays,  baskets,  mats,  and  a  large  chest.  According  to  the  missionary 
aooounts  there  is  no  public  appearance  of  immodesty- ;  and  they  impute 
their  noted  exhibitions  to  the  bribes  of  their  English  visitors. 

RF.LiGiov.  Their  deities  are  numerous;  each  family  havini^  iLs 
Tec,  or  guarfliun  spirit,  whom  they  worship  at  the  Morai  ;  but  they 
have  a  great  j^od,  or  gods  of  a  superior  order,  styled  Fwhanow  Po,  or 
the  progeny  of  night.  The  divinities  in  general  are  styled  the  Eatooiu 
The  chief  seems  to  be  Tane»  who  has  a  wife  Taroa :  from  them  spnng 
Po  the  night,  Mahanha  the  sun,  &c.  Man  also  proceetls  from  a  divnie 
ortgin,  as  in  the  Japanese  roytholoy^y,  their  sole  idea  of  crt^ation  hcinjj 
procreation.  These  benevolent  people  cannot  conceive  a  fuuu  e  punish- 
ment;  and  rcguid  the  idea  as  only  the  utmost  effort  of  human  malig- 
nity. But  they  admitthe  immortality  of  the  soul,  anddegrees  of  future 
eminaice  and  happiness,  proportioned  to  its  virtue  and  piety.  TItcy 
have  a  hi;-h  i^lca  of  the  power  of  spirits,  and  believe  that  the  beautiful 
peak  !?ea!  tlic  harbour  of  Taloo  in  Kinieo,  was  dropped  by  them  pi  its 
rouiajHic  siLuation.  The  Taliouras  or  priests,  arc  numerous,  and 
have  great  power;  but  all  the  chiefii  officiate  on  certson  occasions.  The 
human  victims  arc  commonly  criminals,  and  are  killed  durbg  sleep ;  a 
curious  instance  of  ferocious  superstition,  mingled  with  mildness  of 
character.  The  women  ai-e  not  admitted  to  the  ^lorais,  far  less  saci  ific- 
cd  as  at  the  I'Vicndly  Isles,  l  or  a  moro  ample  account  of  their  man- 
ners and  ciuloms  tiie  reader  is  referred  to  tlie  N'oyage  of  the  Missiona- 
ries ;*  which,  from  longer  oi)portunities  of  observation,  affords  the  most 
ample  and  authentic  intelligence.  From  the  general  view  of  thcii- 
manners,  It  will  notajipear  wonflcrfid  that  tliis  enchanted  re^^ion  excited 
great  iiltenti'«n,  (K;1  only  in  I  ji;;laud,  hut  thronijhoul  Kraope  ;  as  every 
bosom  felt  that  ijcre  wero  freuiom,  and  ciise,  aiid  happiness,  which  tlie 

•  Some  were  left  in  Ota-;'-jtf,  Init  their  endeavour';  do  not  appear  tn  have 
been  crowned  with  success,  and  most  of  them  have  unce  returned  to  the  nci- 
tlement  at  Port  Jackson. 

vot.  u.  3  0  * 
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art  ificL"?  rif  Home,  and  the  superstition  of  others,  have  so  much  conLril>ut- 
cd  to  baiiisli  from  civilized  society}  where  life  itself  has  become  a  cere- 
mony. Yet  the  numerous  intestine  wan,  of  one  littte  isle  against  am^ 
ther  render  even  this  state  of  uncivilised  life  little  desiraUe. 

ZOOLOGY.  The  chief  animals  are  hogs,  as  usual  in  all  the  isles  of  Po- 
lynesia, and  they  have  also  doc^  and  jkm  ill  rv  The  bread  fniit  tree 
founds ;  and  lan^e  plantations  are  made  oi  cocoa  trees  and  plainiains.  The 
sea^  swanu  with  fish  and  in  catching  them  g^eat  ingenuity  is  displayed, 
the  canoes  having  outrigeera,  or  being  doubled,  by  lashingtwotogether. 

Though  the  people  of  the  Friendly  Islands  be  superior  in  improve- 
ments and  government ;  and  the  women  of  the  Marquesas  far  superior 
in  lieauty  ;  yet  the  people  of  Otalifih"  are  so  polite  and  aflablc,  and 
their  manners  so  engaging,  that  joined  with  the  romantic  beauty  of 
the  country,  the  numerous  streams,  and  the  superabmidance  of  spoQ- 
taneoos  productions,  this  iabuid  is  still  preferred  to  all  others  in  Polyne- 
sia, and  those  of  the  Navigators  must  be  further  explored  before  any 
comparison  can  be  instituted. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  this  island  consists  as  it  were  of 
two  mountains.  These  are  encircled  by  a  boitler  o[  low  land,  fix>m  the 
beach  to  the  rising  of  the  hills,  in  nomt  places  near  a  mile  in  breaddi> 
while  in  others  the  rocks  impend  over  the  sea.  The  soil  of  the  knr 
lands,  and  of  the  vales  wliirb  ititfi-scri  the  v'ul'^c  towards  the  oce:in,  is 
remarkably  fertile,  consisiin};  ot  a  rich  blackish  mould.  When  the  trade 
u^d  gets  far  to  the  south  it  rains  on  that  side  of  the  island ;  but  on  the 
iKMftii  the  showers  are  less  frequent  and  vicdent  In  the  latter  the  har* 
vest  of  bread  fruit  begins  about  November,  and  continues  till  the  end 
of  January  :  while  in  the  southern  part  it  often  begins  in  January  and 
conrinnes  till  November  :  but  there  are  variations  fi-om  the  nature  of  tbe 
tree,  ti  c  mini!)er  of  species  bciiu;  ulxjut  tliirty.  On  uscendinp  the  luils, 
the  soil  ciiaiiges  from  a  rich  loom  into  veins  oi  clay,  or  mai  1,  of  various 
colours.  Beneath  is  a  soft  sandstone,  of  a  brownish  colour ;  and  basalt 
also  alxjunds  of  a  fine  grain,  of  which  they  used  to  make  tli eh- tenuis. 
The  sin^il.ir  clilT  called  Pecha  appeal's  to  be  basallic*  'i'he  black  vol- 
canic glass,  called  obsidian,  is  said  to  Ik-  found  in  the  riv  ei  s.  aiui  also 
pumices,  sure  indications  that  a  volcano  once  existed  i  but  that  any 
country,  or  island,  is  of  a  Tolcanic  origin  may  perhaps  be  safely  doubt- 
ed, as  only  little  rude  rocks,  or  isles  of  a  most  diminutive  «xe,  have  been 
thus  erect^  within  human  record.  The  large  fresh  water  lake  above- 
mentioned  may  perluips  have  been  the  crater  of  the  volcano.  This  lake 
is  said  to  be  fathomless ;  but  its  shores  are  well  peopled  by  an  indus- 
trious race.  The  chief  harbour  of  Otahcitc  uppeai-s  to  he  Matavia,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island ;  b.  there  is  another  of  similar  note  in  the 
South-East  called  Langaras. 

The  next  island  in  re^anl  to  ',i/.c  is  ITitca :  and  the  others  of  this 
'group,  even  taken  in  its  utmost  cjktenl,  arc  of  far  inierior  diiuentiious  to 

*  Fonter,  Ob«.  91,  ss^rs  that  tlw  Societv  itlet  are  encircled  witli  reefe  of  co- 

tal.  the  lower  hills  an-  ui'  red  ex  '  r  cir-li,  lh«-  higlur  <  f  a  kind  nf  sTyiUa- 
eeoiu  rock,  wuk  coarse  granite,  or  the  t>axum  of  Linnztis.  HtacKand  grey  ba- 
salt it  also  fmind,  and  it  it  taid  crystals  of  native  sulphur.  Several  of  the 
rocks  are  full  of  schorl,  and  there  is  lameUstcd  iron  atone  of  a  reddish  browa> 
Tke  Fhendljr  iaics  an  aioular. 
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Ctaheite ;  nor  has  any  striking  fltngiilarity  yet  been  obiemd  which 

Tnifrht  claim  attention  in  a  p^enenil  description.  In  Ulilea  some  differ- 
ence was  remarked  in  the  mode  of  ronslruciinp;  the  Morias,  here  com- 
posed of  four  \v  oils  built  of  coral  rocli.  I'he  natives  of  tlie  numerous 
ialetB  to  the  East  are  said  to  be  more  ferocious  than  those  of  the  isles' 
visited  by  Cook. 

As  an  appendage  to  this  article  some  account  may  be  added  of  Easter 
Island,  a  detached  and  remote  ref:^ion,  which  however,  so  far  as  the 
discoveries  yet  extend,  seems  rather  to  belong  to  Polynesia,  than  to 
South  America.    This  isle  appears  to  have  been  first  seen  by  Davis  in 
1686 ;  and  was  afterwards  visited  by  Ovtk  and  La  Perouae.  It  is  of  a 
trianguUu'fbrm,  the  longest  aide  beinp^  about  twenty-five  miles  in  lenp^h, 
and  at  one  extremity  there  appears  to  iiave  been  a  volcano.    The  build- 
'  ings  and  nitle  rolossal  inKu?;t's,  here  found,  impressed  Dr.  Forslcr  with 
the  idea  that  Lazier  Ibluiid  had  once  been  held  by  a  people  more 
advanced  in  society  than  the  present  inhabitants ;  but  this  opinion 
appears  to  be  overturned  by  the  observations  and  prints  in  the  voyage 
of  La  Perousc.    The  abundance  of  loose  stones  seems  to  have  led  tlie 
natives  to  use  them  in  constructing  their  toltai^^es  ;  and  the  door  is  so 
low  that  it  will  only  admit  a  person  creeping  on  hands  and  knees.  The 
hut  is  oiten  connected  with  a  cave  or  cellar,  in  fiiiich  these  islanders 
deposite  their  food,  tools,  and  little  property,  the  height  being  little  more 
than  five  feet    The  wall  of  tliat  side  of  the  cottage,  which  is  most  ex- 
posed to  the  wind,  is  considerably  higher  than  the  rest,  to  protect  the 
roof,  which  serves  as  a  terrace.  There  are  also  long  edifices  constructed 
of  wood.  The  Murai.s,  or  burial  places,  are  of  a  more  remarkable  struc- 
ture ;  being  a  kind  of  platform,  in  which  are  fixed  shapeless  and  un- 
couth masses,  rudely  carved  in  imitation  of  busts,  sometimes  about 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  the  face  five  feet.  In  these  a  red  lava,  very 
porous  and  lii^ht,*  is  chiefly  employed ;  and  the  Fi^nch  engineer  ob- 
serves that  any  difiiculty  in  tlie  erection  is  easily  solved,  for  *'  l)y  the 
assbtance  of  arms,  cords,  two  levers,  and  three  wooden  rollers,  it  is  easy 
lo  transport  and  raise  the  most  enormous  masses."  In  fact  there  ap- 
pears no  more  art  than  is  exerted  in  the  mde  carvings  found  throughout 
the  isles  of  Polynesia.    There  is  scarcely  a  tall  tree  in  Easter  T-^!t^,  nor 
any  brook,  Uie  water  htin^  retained  in  cavities  made  in  the  rocks  ;  Init 
the  natives  are  very  industrious,  and  plant  paper-mulberries,  and  bananas 
vrith  regular  fieMsof  potatoes  and  yams.  They  have  the  same  language, 
and  feanires  with  the  othw natives  of  Polynesia ;  but  as,  upon  a  scien- 
tific comparison,  it  may  perhaps  be  (liscfn-cri-fl  that  the  extinct  empire 
of  Peru  was  in  ereat  p:vrt  peopled  by  a  siuiil:  r  race,  this  ai^gumeot  will 
not  oi  ilseil  include  Easter  Isle  in  that  division.f 

•  Perhaps  coral  rock,  for  with  the  French  every  thing  is  lava.  Yet  accor<i- 
ingto  Dr.  Furster,  Obs.  19,  there  are  many  vclcanic  appearances  in  i:^a&ter 
Istand,  particutarly  Obsidian. 

^  ri  e  isles  of  G  i!  u'nr'^s.  rr  Torroises.  ^cftn  to  be  rui'c  iiriinhibTrp-l.  and 
unquestionably  belong  to  South  America.  What  are  called  Low  Ibl»nds  belong 
to  the  Society  group,  »iut  are  commonly  little  level  patches  which  only  [produce 
cocoa  nuts. 

The  idea  that  the  Peruvians  or  Mexicans  might  also  have  been  Malays 
seems  sufficiently  exploded  by  ihe  tabic  of  languages  given  by  Dr.  Fonter,  p. 
284.  See  also  the  Pcmvisn  vocahnlar/  In  the  descri|ii»oo  of  America. 
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VII.  The  Fribhdlt  Isles. 

Thif?  ^roiip  cxten^lschicriy  from  South-West  to  N'oin.h-Eastincluding 
the  Fejee  isles,  tho'sc  called  ihe  isles  of  Navigators,  aiid  several  detached 
islesin  a  more  norther] position  the  name  was  imposed  by  Captain  Cook^ 
in  testimony  of  the  disposition  of  the  people;  but  they  had  been 
covered  by  Tasman  in  1643,  who  called  the  chief  isle,  now  styled  by  the 
native  term  Tonj^ataboo,  by  I'le  name  of  Amsterdam.*  His  accfinnt  of 
the  mannci-^5  of  the  people  coiTcsponds  witl\  the  more  recent  and  pre- 
cise information  given  by  Captain  Cook,  and  otiicr  late  navigators.  They 
ate  contrasted  with  thoae  of  Otaheite*  as  being  of  a  more  grave  and 
regular  behaviour;  and  the  power  of  the  chiefs  is  more  despotic*  A 
greater  security  of  property  lias  also  superinduced  more  ingenuity  and 
industry :  but  in  p^eneral  the  miuiners  and  customs  ap])ro  irh  so  nearly 
that  a  further  account  niif^ht  appear  repetition  ;  aiid  the  persons  of  the 
natives  die  likewise  saiular,  Uiough  the  chiefs  seem  inferior  in  sta- 
ture. 

ToHGATABoo.  In  the  Missionary  Voy^e»  1797,  there  is  an  in- 
teresting map  of  Tonpptabco,  which  thence  appears  to  be  a  p'ain 
country,  in  an  universal  luid  surprising  slate  of  cuhivation,  tJie  whole 
island  consisting  of  inclosures,  with  reed  fences  about  six  feet  high* 
interaected  with  innumei-able  roads.  The  whole  Is  such  a  picture  of 
Industry  as  to  form  a  reproach  to  nations  who  call  themselves  dvitized. 
The  length  of  TongatalxK)  is  only  about  sixteen  miles,  by  about  eight 
as  its  {greatest  breadtli.  On  the  nortli  side  thei-e  is  a  lagoon,  with 
several  isles,  consututint^  a  tolerable  harbour.  The  commodUifiS  arc> 
as  usual,  hogs,  bread  fruit,  cocoa  nuts,  and  yams. 

Though  the  iieople  of  the  Friendly  Isles  be  more  free  from  wars 
than  those  of  the  group  before  described,  yet  Tongataboo  b  often 
stained  with  human  victims ;  nor  do  their  ideas  of  property  prevent 
tlieir  stealing  from  stranji;ers.  Some  missionaries  were  here  left,  who 
imparted  some  useiiil  arts  to  the  natives,  but  tJic  i-ats  were  very  des- 
tructive to  the  European  plants.  These,  with  hogs,  liogs,  and  giianoso 
constituted  the  only  qus^peds»  till  cats  were  left  in  the^voyage  of 
1797.  The  momis  seem  to  be  here  called  fiatookas ;  and  are  con- 
stnirtcd  in  the  form  of  terraces  with  high  steps,  the  material  beings 
coral  stone. 

Ft  J  KK  ISLES.  To  the  North-West  are  the  Fejee  isles,  which  the 
English  missionaries  discovered  to  be  now  subject  to  Tongataboo.  It 
would  seemi  from  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  elaborate  chart  of  the  Pacific, 
that  the  principal  Fejee  isle,  and  perhaps  some  of  those  discovered 
by  Captain  Bligh,  are  much  superior  in  size  to  Tonp^atahof).  To  the 
North  of  the  latter  is  un  isle,  about  the  same  size,  discovered  by  Maur- 
cUe  in  irsi,  and  by  him  called  Mayorga. 

Is  LAVDS  or  Navio  ators.  From  the  accounts  of  La  Ferouae 
it  would  appear  that  the  Isles  discovered  by  Bouganville  in  1768 

*  Ses  hts  dascripUon  and  prints  in  Oafaymple's  C«lUctioa«  voL  ii.  p.  r5» 
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wad  tif  Inm  absurdly  enougrh  caHed  the  Islavos  ov  Natigatobs,* 

are  by  far  the  most  important  in  this  lai'^  group.  At  Maouna,  one  of 
these  islands,  Captain  De  Lani^le,  Lanianan  the  naturalist,  and  nine 
seanicn  wfTt-  massacred  by  the  inhabitants,  the  Captain  having  unad- 
vised!) givui  bcadik  lo  u  few  of  the  cliicfk*  while  he  aeglected  the  others. 
Fkom  the  chart  of  La  Perouse  it  appears  that  the  largest  of  these  islands^ 
which  he  calls  Pola^  is  about  thirty-seven  geographical  miles  in  length* 
by  abouthalf  that  breadth,  being  thus  inferior  to  OtaheitC)  though  far  sur> 
passing  Tongataboo.  Next  in  gradual  dimimition  of  si/.c,  and  in  position 
fromVVestto  East  are  Oyolava,  Maouna^uiul  Opoun.f  IftiTc  accountsof 
LaPercmse  be  not  greatly  exaggerated,  the  Islands  of  Navigators  consti> 
ante  the  most  important  group  yet  cfooovered  in  southern  Pelynedat 
in  regard  to  fertilitf  and  population.  At  Maouna  the  frigates  were 
surrounded  uith  two  hur.di  cd  cnnoes,  full  of  cIlfTerent  kinds  of  pmvi- 
sion,  fowls,  lioi^s,  pigeons,  or  fruit.  The  v^oincn  were  very  pretty  and 
licentious ;  and  the  men  of  remarkable  stature^  strength,  and  ferocity : 
ao  that  they  despised  the  comparatively  diminutive  aiie  of  the  French. 
The  inll^ies  are  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of  spontaneous  orch* 
ardSf  and  the  huts  neatly  erected  with  rude  coUonades,  and  covered  with 
leaves  of  the  cocoa  palm.  Hogs,  dogs,  and  fowls  abounded  ;  with  the 
bread  fniit  tree,  ihc  cocna  nut,  the  banana,  the  guava  and  the  orange. 
Iron  and  cloth  were  despised,  and  beads  ulone  acceptable.  But  La  Per» 
ouae,  who  had  left  France  an  ardent  disciple  of  Roaaaeau,  here  found 
that  savages  are  very  different  in  practice  from  what  they  are  in  theoty* 
and  is  forced  to  cxclaini,  "  I  am  however  a  tliousand  times  more  angry 
with  the  philosophers  who  extol  the  sav  -  s  ilian  with  the  savap;es 
themselves.  The  unfortunate  Lamanuu,  wituni  they  massacred,  toid 
me,  the  very  evening  before  his  death,  that  the  Indians  were  worthier 
people  than  us."!  But  La  Perouse  did  not  know  that  this  fanaticism 
of  Philosophy  waslo  occasion  such  sanguinary  scenes  in  his  native 
country  whei'e  an  attempt  wa«5  !nade  to  extinguish  knowledge  and  civil- 
ization by  men  who  alledged  the  happiness  of  savages  as  a  sufficient 
ajKilogy  for  their  conduct. 

According  to  La  Perouse  the  Island  of  Oynlava  is  at  least  equal  to 
OtalKite,  in  beauty,  extent,  fertility,  and  population  ;  and  he, supposea 
that  this  i'olc,  with  t!ie  Lir;^er  isle  of  Pola|!,  and  that  of  Maouna,  contain 
400^0U  iuhabitanU^.   Such  is  the  abundance  of  provisions,  that  at 

•  This  name  was  given  because  the  people  had  many  canoes,  mid  shewed 
g;t«at  skill  in  navigating  them — cirrumsianccs  common  tbroughout  Folyiiesis, 

and  nor  to  be  admiftccl  in  a  tlistiju  tive  appfllation. 


t  In  Arrowsmith's  chart  Pola  is  calied  O  teewhy  ;  Oyolava  is  Oalitooah  ; 
Maouna  is  TootooiUah,  and  Opoun  is  Toomahlooah.  Tnere  is  no  reason  for 
prcferrir.'^  t!u     unpronounceable  names  to  those  of  the  Frenc1i»  who  have  » 
prior  riglit  of  discoverVt 
t  Ht  4!S, 

II  III  Pcrousc's  narrative,  iii.  106,  it  is  sai'1  tlo?  Pola  is  somewhat 
imallcr  than  Ovobva,  but  his  chart  sceinn  to  demand  the  prei'erence. 


be  only  16,050.  Miss.  Voy.  Forster,        219,  lagely  argues  that  Otahcite 

contains  at  ir.!).000.  In  V.Kv  m.inner  Li  \\'rvsr\  iv>'t.(>00  niav  proba- 

bly be  40, tX>U.  It  i&prob.'blc  lijAt  tlicre  arc  uoi  *b'vvc  jOU,UL>0  souii  ni  all 
Aoiinlaitis  sod  Pdynesis 
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Maouna,  500  ho^,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  fmit,  were  procnred 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  natives  of  Oyolava  are  also  of  r:ri-:{\  si:xturc, 
anti  here  was  obscnxd  the  largest  village  in  all  Polynesia,  smoking  like 
a  dtf  t  while  the  bea  was  covered  with  canoes.  Though  the  people  be 
wnuirkable  for  a  ferocity  d  character,  scarcely  to  be  observed  in  any 
<«hcr  part  of  Polynesia,  they  are  still  industrious  and  ingenious* 
polishing  their  wooden  works  very  highly,  with  tools  made  of  Ijasalt. 
They  have  not  only  the  bark  cloth,  but  a  kind  composed  of  real  thread, 
prol>ably  fix>m  llax,  itscrabling  that  of  New  Zealand.  Their  speech 
was  understood  by  the  natives  of  the  Philippines*  being  derived  from  the 
Malay*  a  language  far  more  widely  spread  than  that  of  the  Greeks  or 
T^omans,  anddi'uised  throuL^h  all  the  sruttered  isles  of  Polynesia.  La 
Perouse  proceeds  to  observe  that  the  ori;.^inal  inhaliitanls  of  ihe  Philip- 
pinest  New  Gu'uiea,  5cc.  were  that  race  of  wooly^Iieadcd  men,  still 
foond  in  the  interior  of  the  larger  islands;  and  in  some  of  the  smaller 
the  breed  aeems  mingled  with  that  of  the  Mahys.  In  general  the  latter 
■re  remarkable  for  treachery  and  ferocity :  but  human  character  depends 
so  much  on  situation,  that,  when  fVre  (mm  oppression  and  intestine 
wars,  the  Malays  appear  to  be  an  tioncsi  Hiai  lx;neficent  i>eople;  audit 
IS  to  be  regretted  that  inquiries  more  scicnlific  have  not  been  instituted| 
in  order  to  illustrate  their  origin. 

The  islands  of  \avi^  uciis  are  covered  with  fruit  trees  of  various 
descriptions,  in  which  wood  pii^eons  and  tuitle  doves  swarm,  and  to 
tfiine  tlieni  is  a  favouvite  amusement  of  the  natives.  Among  the  coral 
rocks  of  the  shores  are  found  many  pebbles  of  basalt,  whence  La 
Perouse  idly  concludes  that  they  are  of  volcanic  origin)  but  this  new 
theory  of  idauds  is  very  rarely  to  be  admitted. 

In  Polynesia*  as  in  Australasia,  many  important  discoveries  and 
observations  remain  to  be  made,  which  will  g^dually  enlarge  the  Iwiinds 
of  geography,  so  that  in  time  they  may,  like  Amenca,  aspire  to  Ije 
distinct  portion^  of  tiie  globe,  and  adatit  a  corresponding  extent  of 
description.  But  in  tlie  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  it 
was  deemed  sufRcient  to  indicate  their  proi)eraiTangementina  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth  :  for  their  connections  with  Asia  arc  so  intimate,  that 
if,  by  the  voice  of  posterity,  tliey  be  rejected  as  grand  and  separate 
divisions,  they  nmst  ever,  while  scientific  geography  exists,  be  consi- 
dered as  appendages  to  that  quarter  of  die  world.  amidst  thb 
uncertainty,  the  account  of  these  extensive  divisions  has  been  restricted 
Id  as  narrow  limits  as  were  compatible  with  any  just  ideas  cotMseming 
their  situation*  inhabitant^  and  productions. 

botant  or  tbs  asiatic  islks,'  australasia,  akn 

Polynesia. 

Botany.  The  plants  which  have  already  been  mentioned  as 
characterizing  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  and  India  beyond  the  Ganges* 
form  a  very  essential  feature  in  the  botany  of  those  crowded  groups* 
that  geo^i'  ^pi'<-'rs  have  dislin^nislit  fl  !)y  tlic  names  t'l^-  I^hilippines* 
the  Moluccasi  and  the  isks  of  bunclaf  aad  wbicU^      this  account, 
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may  be  regarded  as  forni'mg  a  large  and  important  appendix  to  the  * 
Indian  continent.   Situated  as  they  ore  directly  under  the  equator*  and 

extending  to  the  distance  of  about  ten  degrees  north  and  south  on  each 
aide  of  it.  every  thinr^  that  can  !>'•  piwluced  in  vc.^ctaiion  by  the  com- 
bined intlucnce  of  heat  and  nnji^uav,  is  here  exlubitcd  in  complete 
perfection.  Being  inliabileii  by  u  A  igilanl  and  warlike  people,  and 
imbealthy  in  the  extreme  to  an  European  con8titntJon>  only  a  few  com- 
mercial settlements  have  been  established  on  the  sea  coasts,  so  t  h;.!  we 
remain  almost  entirely  isj^norant  of  their  interior  vei^f  table  productions, 
many  of  which  are  probably  peculiar  to  tficsc  couiurics,  and  refitiii-c 
even  a  more  intense  heat  than  is  to  be  ibuiid  in  tiie  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

All  the  East  Indian  pbntsi  such  as  the  cocoa  nut,  the  areca,  the  sago, 

the  palmetto,  and  the  great  fan-palm,  abound  in  these  iriands,  and 

fiiniibh  food  uul  wine  to  the  natives  at  the  least  po«;sih?c  t  x'ijense  of 
lal)our:  nor  are  they  destitute  of  any  of  those  fruit-l)eann'^  trees  tf  at 
adorn  and  enrich  the  neighbouring  continent :  tlie  luscious  mango,  tlie 
■coited  eugenia,  the  sitodittm  and  cynometra,  remarkable  ibr  the  bags 
of  oily  fisrinaceous  Icemels,  resemUing  the  aJmond  and  chesnnt,  that 
thty  produce  from  their  trunks,  the  fever-cooling  tamarind,  the  pome* 
granate,  and  the  orange,  with  all  its  kindred  species  and  vaiicties, 
nurtured  by  the  free  unstinted  tx»uuiy  of  nature,  offer  themselves  on 
every  side  to  tlie  choice  of  the  inhabitants.    The  plantain  tree,  the 
ginger,  the  sugar  cane,  the  turmeric,  the  pine  apple,  the  yam,  the 
sweet  potato,  rice,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  kidney  beans,  cucumbers, 
melons,  and  gourds,  are  tbund,  Ijoth  cultivated  and  wild,  in  incon- 
ceiv.itilc  hixuriancc ;  the  larj^r  i^rasses  also,  surh  as  the  bamboo,  the 
canna,  and  the  nardus,  which  liavc  been  ah-cady  noted,  as  inha- 
bitants of  India*  acquire  a  still  mote  slately  gix>wth  in  the  swampa  of 
Java  and  Sumatra, 'than  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  sandal 
wood,  and  the  precious  calambac  or  aloes  wood,  the  melaleuca  leiica* 
dendron,  which  affbitls  the  cajeput  oil,  and  the  canaria,  fi-om  whose 
balk  flows  the  trum  elcmi,  the  annotta,  the  cassia,  and  the  c?x")nv, 
together  widi  many  other  valuable  woods  md  gums,  whose  uses  and 
even  names  are  unknown  to  Europe,  are  produced  in  these  islands  in 
higher  perfection  than  elsewhere.   Of  the  plants  distinguished  chieflf 
for  tlieir  brilliuni  y  of  colouring,  their  grace,  and  sinp^ilarity  of  form, 
It  would  be  in  vain,  without  the  help  of  p.iintiii",^,  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion ;  tlic  gi-coter  part  have  never  been  intixnluccd  into  our  hot-houses, 
and  those  alone  who  are  famiiiar  with  exotic  botany  can  call  up  at  men- 
tion of  the  names  of  hibiscus,  erythrioa,  sschynomene,  arafia,  ixorat 
bauhinia,  anri  euphorbia,  tliose  images  of  splendor  and  singularityy 
witli  which  they  are  associr.ted  in  the  Linna?a!j  system. 

The  excessive  heat  and  aliuiKk.ncc  (>!  iMi);-n:i  c  that  dislinjjuish  the 
Indian  isUnds,  constiluic  a  cliuiate  pecuiiuily  luvouruble  for  the  gmwth 
of  those  phmts  whose  active  quattties  and  high  aromatic  flavour  place 
them  at  the  head  of  the  vegetable  world  ;  this,  therefore*,  is  the  native 
country  of  the  most  vaUied  spices.  Pepper,  both  the  long  and  the 
round,  is  found  wild,  ami  is  largely  cultivated  in  all  these  ishinds:  the 
Uui  us  ciiin^nionrnm,  the  inner  bark  of  which  eunhtiUites  the  punj^ently 
ii»igauit  spice  of  the  same  name,  is  produced  chiefly  in  Sumatra  and 
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the  ncighbourinjj^  isles:  caryopliyllus  aromatinis,  the  receptacle  of 
whose  blossom  in  known  in  the  liluropean  murkcis  by  tiie  name  of  cloves 
abounds  for  the  most  part  in  the  Moluccas  $  and  the  myrisUca,  whose 
Iniit  is  the  nutmef^,  and  its  inner  ooverini;  the  macei  by  the  mean  jea* 
lou&y  of  the  Dutch  East  India  company  has  been  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  the  little  isluiids  ol  Huiula  iidjoinint^  to  Ani1)orna.  But  if 
this  \r.\Ti  of  the  t;lol)e  be  enriched  In-  tl\r  most  precious  uromatics,  it  is 
also  aiiiicd  with  Uie  most  uctivc  aiiddcaxlly  poisons:  the  same  burning 
sun  that  exalts  the  former  matures  the  latter.  In  the  bland  of  Celebes 
is  product^  the  dreadful  Macassar  poison,  a  ^m  resin  which  exudes 
from  the  leaves  and  Inirk  a  kind  of  rhus,  i)rf)bably  the  toxicodendron; 
this  species,  together  with  other  pfHsonous  ures  of  the  same  island, 
is  called  by  tlie  natives  ipo  or  ui>as,  a  name  now  immortalized  by  the 
genius  of  Dr.  Darwin.  Sucli  indeed  is  the  deleterious  activity  of  tins 
tree«  that»  when  deprived  of  all  poetic  exaggeration^  it  atiU  remains 
unrivalled  in  its  powers  of  destruction:  from  the  sober  narrative  of 
Rumpliins,  we  learn  that  no  other  vegetable  can  live  within  a  nearer 
<li'=t-.inrc  of  it  than  a  stone's  throw;  that  birds  accidentally  lightin^'on 
iis  brtuichesare  immediately  killed  by  the  poisonous  atmosphere  wiiich 
tuiTOunds  it,  and  that  in  onler  to  procure  this  juice  with  safety,  it  is 
necessary  to  cover  the  whole  body  with  thick  cotton  cloth :  if  a  person 
approaches  it  bare-headed,  it  causes  the  hair  to  fall  off,  and  a  drop  of 
the  fresh  juice  aj^plied  on  the  skin,  if  it  should  fail  to  produee  imme- 
diate deatli,  will  cause  uii  ulcer  very  difBcult  to  l^e  he;ikd. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  indigenbus  vegetables  of  Australasia  is  con- 
Sned  to  the  immediate  neghbourhood  of  the  British  settlement  at  Port 
Jackson.  The  forests  hetx-  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  lofty  trees, 
with  little  or  no  interruption  of  underwood,  so  that  tliey  are  reatUfy 
penetrable  in  any  direction,  the  principal  sIk Iter  afforded  to  the  few  wild 
aniniais  being  in  the  long  matted  g»'uss  several  feet  in  length,  which 
overspreads  the  open  country.  In  no  discovered  it^gion  has  nature  been 
kss  lavish  of  her  vegetable  treasures  than  in  this  pait  of  the  great 
southern  continent,  the  only  fruit4>earing  plant  is  a  climbing  shrub> 
whose  Linnxan  name  is  hiHardiera  snuidens,  the  seeds  of  which  arc 
invelopcfl  in  a  yellow  cylindrical  pulp  tastin*]^  like  a  roasted  apple.  The 
loftiest  of  the  trees,  and  whicli  sometimes  rises  to  tiie  height  of  one 
hundred  feet,  is  the  eucalyptus  robusta ;  it  yields  the  bcovrn  gum,  and 
its  compact  hard  red  wood  has  been  imported  into  England  liy  the; 
name  of  New  Holland  mahogany.  The  red  gum  is  procui^ed  from 
tlie  reratopetahini  c,'uinmirerum,  almost  the  only  one  of  the  native 
woods,  tiiat  will  fiOiii  in  water.  A  considerable  projx)rlion  of  the  vege- 
tables belong  to  the  natm-al  class  of  ihc  papilionaceous,  yet  few  even  of 
these  are  referable  to  any  of  the  old  genera,  two  elegant  species,  the 
Idatylobnnn  fortnosum  and  pultnxa  stipufauis,  have  been  iniixxluced 
into  our  hut-houses.  'I'lie  otlier  indi;;;;t'iions  plants  are  but  little 
remai  kiible  for  their  beauty  or  use,  and  the  notice  that  they  o!)tain  in 
our  ^aixlens  is  chieliy  owing  to  tl>cir  being  foreigners,  two  of  them 
however  deserve  an  honourable  distinction,  the  embothryum  formo* 
sissimum,  a  shrub  whose  large  lull  crimson  blossoms  resemble  the 
pxony,  ind  the  styphelia  tubiflora,  remariiablc  for  its  fringed  scarlet 
flowers,  nearly  analagous  in  ahane  to  the  coBunon  buck  bean. 
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As  we  advance  further  in  the  Gieat  I^fic  ocean  towards  America^ 

and  examine  the  l>otany  of  those  numerous  clusters  of  islands  discovered 
for  thv.  most  part  by  the  illustrious  Cwk  and  his  associates,  which 
extend  in  breackh  from  the  Lodrones  to  Luster  Island,  and  in  length 
fym  tiie  Sandiridi  Islands  under  the  northern  tropic,  to  New  Zealandi 
twenty  degrees  beyond  the  southern  one*  we  ahali  find  many  featmes 
of  general  resemblance,  modified  however  in  sucli  a  manner  as  may 
naturally  be  expected  by  the  (iifilt-ent  proportions  wliich  each  receives 
of  warmth  and  moisture,  tlic  two  great  supports  of  vegetation.  The 
four  fbUowmg  esculent  plants,  are  found  «ither  wild  or  cultivated,  in 
all  the  islands  of  this  ocean,  that  have  yet  been  Yiaited»  namely»  the 
sweet  potato,  arranged  in  the  linnaean  system  as  a  species  of  con* 
voImiIus  ;  the  yam,  whose  tuberous  root  in  the  gardens  of  Otalicite,  some- 
times attains  the  weight  of  thirty  jjounds;  and  two  species  of  arum, 
the  macrorhiaon  and  esculcntum,  plants  of  considerable  natural  acri' 
mony,  but  which,  by  culture  and  roasting,  become  a  mild  fiuinaceoom 
food.  Of  the  plants  peculiar  to  the  tropical  islands,  the  chief  is  the 
artocarpus  incisa,  or  bread  fruit :  this  valuable  tree  rises  to  the  height 
irf  more  \hm  forty  feet,  with  a  tnink  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
body  ;  its  iruit,  which  is  nearly  as  lar^  as  a  young  child's  head,  being 
gathered  while  yet  unri{)e,  and  roasted  in  ihe  a&hea,  is  a  most  whole- 
some ncMrisbment,  and  in  taste  rsaembles  new  wheaten  bread:  fx 
eight  successive  months  cveiy  year,  docs  dus  tree  continue  to  furnish 
fruit  in  such  abundance,  that  three  of  them  are  amply  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  one  man,  nor  is  this  the  whole  of  its  vpJnc,  tht  inner  bark  is 
manufactured  into  cloth,  the  wood  is  excellent  for  tlic  construction  of 
huts  and  canoes,  the  leaves  senre  instead  of  napkins,  and  of  its  milky 
glutinous  juice  a  tenacious  cement  and  birdlime  is  prepared.  Of  almost 
equal  importance  with  the  breadfhuW  xid  even  more  generally  Effused 
through  the  islands,  arc  the  plantain  and  cocoa  nut  trees.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  sweet  jirirv  fniits  :tre  the  spondias  and  eugenia  already 
noticed  as  natives  ol  India,  the  citrus  decumanum,  or  shaddok  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  pandanus  odomtiasamus.  Tht  sweet  orange  in 
Ibund  sparingly  in  the  New  Hebudes,  and  the  &n  pafan  is  met  wd  oa 
the  mountains  of  the  IViendly  Isles.  The  inocarpus,  whose  friUt 
resembles  the  chestnut,  the  sugar  cane,  the  paper  nuilbem-,  tof^cther 
with  several  species  of  mimosa  and  figs,  are  inhabitanis  of  all  the 
larger  and  rocky  isles;  and  the  piper  methysticum,  from  wiiicli  is  pit:- 
pared  the  highly  intoxicating  avaor  kacva,  is  unhappily  but  too  fimpient. 
Three  plants  are  esteemed  sacred,  viz.  the  cntevn  or  purataniru,  the 
terminalia  gial)ra  or  tara-iri,  anrl  the  draccna  terminali*,  on  Which 
account  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  shading  the  morais. 
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JKXTXVT.— ORIGIK  AKD  PROGRESS  OF  THE  DISCOVERIES  ANI^  SET-- 
TLSMKNTS. — POPULATION  OF  THIS  COMT|V£NT. 

Mj\NY  modem  geographers  have  passed  from  the  description 
©f  yVsia  to  that  of  Africa;  while  othei-s,  aJlcr  having  described  these 
two  continents  and  Amcncu,  c  concluded  wiiii  Euixipc.  In  the 
.  aiTUigemeBt  of  this  work  the  political  importance  of  the  several  divi« 
sions  has  been  uniformly  adiiiittod»  as  a  co&sidention  of  great  and 
decisive  infliiencf,  if  being  proper  that  those  regions  which  are  rr.ost 
eminent  in  the  ( oui*sc  of  human  aflairs  should  have  a  preference  iJi 
rank  and  delineation.  Id  this  poiiit  of  view  no  quarter  of  the  world  is 
more  in^gidficant  than  Africa :  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  this 
last  continent  was  known  to  the  ancients,  while  on  dlie  north  were  the 
celebrated  nations  of  the  Egyptians  and  Carthaginiansi  is  an  argument 
merely  historical,  and  which  cannot  be  allowed  to  preponderate  in  a 
system  of  modei  n  gtograpliy.  In  all  future  ages  Atih  i  lea  must  con- 
tinue to  be  regarded  as  far  more  impoitant  than  Airu-u,  in  every 
mpect,  poUdcal  or  natural ;  and  when  to  this  consideration  it  is  added 
that  though  a  part  of  Africa  was  well  known  (o  the  ancients  yet  that 
continent  is,  upon  the  whole,  far  less  know  n  than  any  other,  there  is  an 
additional  most  cogent  geographical  argument  for  postponing  its 
description  to  the  last)  as  lias  usually  been  done  with  rcgaixi  to  couii- 
tries  imperfectly  discovered* 

These  refiectioMS  being  premised,  the  next  description  shall  be  that 
of  America. 

The  division  of  this  wide  continent  into  two  parts,  called  North  and 
South  Anienciu  h;\s  not  only  hvtfu  in  long  and  general  acceptation,  but 
is  strongly  mai  kcd  by  the  hand  uf  nature,  in  an  isthmus  more  narrow 
than  that  which  separates  Asia  from  Aftnca ;  and  by  a  great  diversity 
in  the  languages  and  manners  of  the  original  mhabitants.  The  gene- 
'  xal  coQudemkm  of  this  extenaive  continent  will  therefore  recetre  §Kt 
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more  clearness  and  preci^on  when  divided  into  two  partS)  each  Ibrm- 
iog  a  separate  introduction  to  the  regions  about  to  be  described. 

According  to  the  arrangement  observed  in  this  work,  only  two  topics 
may  be  regarded  as  inseparable  fi'om  a  general  view  of  ail  America, 
namely,  the  extent  and  population  of  the  whole  continent,  and  the 
progressive  geographyy  or  rather  U)e  epochs  of  the  various  disco- 
veries. 

The  aouihem  limit  of  the  American  continent  h  deaily  estimated 
from  the  stimt  of  Bfagalliaens,  or,  according  to  the  French  depravation 

of  a  Portuf^irse  iKU-nc,  Magellan.  But  the  northern  extent  is  not 
ascertained  witli  equal  precision.  If  ButViti'i*  bay  reaiiy  exist,  tiie  norili- 
em  hmit  may  extend  to  eigiii^-  degree^  or  perhaps  to  the  ix)le.  Btt 
amidst  the  Temaining  unceitamty,  it  wUl  be  suilident  to  esdroate  the 
length  of  Araericafromthe  seventy-second  degrceof  north  latitude  to  the 
strait  of  Magalhaens,  or  the  fifty-fourth  degree  of  south  latitude ;  a  space 
of  IZG  degrees,  or  7  5  60  geographical  miles.  In  South  Amerion  the 
greatest  breadth  is  troiu  cape  Blanco  in  the  west  to  that  of  St.  Roque 
iu  die  cast ;  wiiich,  accoixling  to  the  best  maps,  is  forty -eight  degrees^ 
*  or  3880  geographical  miles.  But  in  the  north  the  breadth  may  be  com- 
puted from  the  promontory  of  Alaska  to  the  most  eastern  point  of  La- 
brador, or  even  of  Greenland,  which  would  add  more  than  a  third  part 
to  the  estimate.  In  British  miles  the  length  of  America  mav  be  esti- 
mated ^it  8800,  and  suppoi,ing  the  br^eadth  of  North  America  384Q 
geogruphicai  miles,  it  will,  in  British  miles,  be  about  4400. 

The  first  discovery  of  America  is  generally  ascribed  to  Christoval 
Colon,  or  as  he  is  commonly  called,  from  the  first  Latin  writingsj3n  the 
subject,  Christopher  Columbus.  But  as  it  is  now  univer  11.  ad'mitled 
that  Greenland  forms  a  part  of  America,  tlie  discovery  must  of  course 
be  traced  to  the  first  visiluLioii  of  GicenUnd  by  the  Norwegians,  in  the 
year  982  ;  which  was  followed  in  the  year  100$  by  the  discovery  of 
Vuiland,  whicli  seems  to  have  been  apartof  Labrador, oT  of  Newfound- 
land. The  coiony  in  Vinland  was  soon  destroyed  by  intestine  divi- 
sions;  but  that  in  Greenland  continntd  to  flourish  til!  maritime  inter- 
course was  impeded  by  the  cncimchinj*  shoals  of  ai  ctic  ice.  Thouj^h 
.the  first  European  colony  in  America  were  thus  lost,  die  Danes  asserted 
their  right  by  settlements  on  the  western  coast,  called  New  Greenland* 
to  distinguish  k  from  the  original  colony  OH  the  eastern  shores,  or 
what  is  called  Old  Gitcnland*. 

*Gr«:-en!and  r(  -uinued  to  be  well  known  ;  and  as  many  English  ve?:- 
scla  sailed  Lo  iceioiid  hi  tlie  fourteenth  and  fiftcculli  ccuturiws,  it  is 

•  In  1773  there  w>»  puUishrd  at  Boston  in  K«w  Enf^land.  a  curiow 

]nmph!ct  bv  Mr.  Mather,  entitled  "  Amciica.  known  to  ilio  Ar>;  . -n'^.**  The 
author  mencionii  die  Welch  tale  of  Maduc  117U,  and  the  voyage  of  the  Zeni 
in  the  fourteenth  eentitiy.  To  the  noted  iimphccy  of  Seneca  he  adds  a  pas- 
sage of  Mela  relative  t<-  '.nrr.t  Indians  driven  «)n  the  coast  of  Germany*  who 
were  probably  Lapiantlsrs.  The  A'laniis  of  Pi  t- o  f  irms  ano-hcr  e^'^-llv 
Gogem  argument  j  and  the  remainJer  of  the  patt-iihlct  is  occupied  v/i:h 
traneons  matter. 

Mr.  Muthtrr  might  have  added  the  Spanish  fahle,  that  A.  !>.  734,  after 
fipaui  had  been  conquered  by  the  Moors,  the  archbishop  of  Porto,  six  bishops, 
and  a  number  of  christians,  tied  to  the  isle  of  jfitei///a»  also  called  lUtaiU, 
Set  Mr.  Mttrr*s  Diaiortauoa  on  the  ^Ax  of  Behsini. 
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mt)bable  that  tliis  part  of  America  was  not  wholly  unvisited  by  them. 
If  the  voyage  of  Nicola  Zesuo,  1380»  be  not  imai^aryi  be  would  aha 
appear  to  have  vintcd  Vinlatid,  but  can  have  added  notbiRg  to  the 

Norwegian  discoveries. 

A  work  not  long  since  published  at  Venice,  pretends  to  shew  that  the 
West  Indies  were  known  before  the  first  voyai^  of  C^oIud*.  This  po- 
rtion the  author  attempts  to  prove  from  some  ancient  maps  preserved 
ID  the  libtaiy  of  St.  Mult,  which  appear  <rom  repeated  itiacriptioQS  to  / 
have  been  drawn  by  Andrea  Biancho  of  VeDice»  m  the  year  US6.  In 
these  maps  many  Iskinds  are  inserted  to  thewcstof  1  Airopeand  Africa, 
as  the  Azores  (which  seem  property  to  belong  to  ILiiropo,  the  nearest  con- 
tinent,) the  Mad€)ira  islands,  the  Canaries,  Sec. ;  while  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, but  at  no  great  interval,  is  placed  YmUs  de  AntWUt^tsS  considera- 
^  ble  extent,  but  by  a  comparative  acale,  not  above  ISO  niiles  in  length 
by  fifty  in  breadth.  Further  to  the  north-west  is  another  fabulous 
jsTatid  called  Delaman  Satanaxio,  or  Satan*s-own-hand,  an  appellation 
which  rivals  any  since  conferred  by  navigntors.  This  island  of  Antil- 
lia  by  its  coincidence  with  tlie  French  nmue  Aiuiiks,  given  to  part  of^ 
the  West  Indies,  has  completely  embarrassed  and  misled  Formaleooi* 
who  confesses  that  hecsnnot  conceive  whence  the  term  was  derived. 

A  sliort  explanation  may  serve  entirely  to  ol^lilerate  this  wonderful 
discovery.  As  human  follies  are  generally  similar,  a  recollection  of 
what  hapjiened  forty  years  ago,  when  many  philosopher  asserted  the 
indispen8sd>le  existence  of  a  great  southern  continent,  in  orderto  balance 
Europe  and  Asia,  will  serve  to  iUustrate  the  present  subject  The 
mathematicians  aiid  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages,  in  like  manner^ 
imni^'iiied  that  some  landi  were  necessary  on  the  opposite  part  of  tlie 
globe,  to  balance  the  known  continents.  As  these  lands  were  to  them 
wholly  imaginary,  tiicy  were  laid  down  at  i  unuom ;  aiid  Llie  very  map 
of  BisnchO)  which  ^ves  a  kmd  of  oblong  square  form,  of  a  regularity 
unknown  to  nature,  is  a  proof  that  the  whole  is  ideal.  These  imaginary 
lands  were  in  the  TTMfldle  ages,  cnlled  .■frite-InstdiCy  or  .IntimuUy  whence 
the  Trtncli  Antillesf  simply  implying;  islanda  ofi/iosite  to  the  known 
continents;  the  extent  of  which  latter  was,  attliat  period,  considered  as 
about  a  third  part  of  their  real  size.  Hence  the  reader  will  hsimedi- 
atcly  perceive  that  Formaleoni,  and  many  other  writers,  have,  in  their 
inscience  of  the  literature  and  ideas  of  the  middle  ages,  asserted  as 
proofs  of  knowledge  wh|it  are/  oo  the  contrary,  pixio&of  complete 
ignorance. 

The  glolje  of  Martin  iichaun,  1192,  is  aii  mtcresting  monument,  as 
It  shews  the  precise  extent  of  gcogi-apJucal  knowledge  prior  to  the  first 
vovage  of  Colon.   Mr.  Murr  has  observed  that  t&s  great  navigator 

*  Sagpo  suU»  nautica  arnica  U«i  Venesiaai «  di  Vincenzio  Fonnaleoni. 
Vcn.  irSS,  8vo. 

t  The  French  alone  have  retained  the  old  imaginaty  name»  and  ai^ed  it 
to  the  Caribtiee  l>Ian(!s  :  but  the  Spaniards  appear  to  have  led  the  way  ia 

this  abnurdappclUiion. 

The  name  of  Araintult  was  perhaps  oritfinally  substituned  for  that  of  Jnti- 

pv^rt,  w  hich  had  been  branded  by  a  special  papal  anathema.  From  the  life 
t  r  Ccioa,  by  Lis  SOD,  it  would  »e«m  that  Jntiiia  was  originally  a  PortugucM 

« 
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could  not  possibly  have  derived  any  intciligcnce  from  that  pjlobe.  From 
the  print  which  he  lias  published  it  appears  that>  beyond  the  Azores 
and  islands  of  Cape  Verdy  Bebaim  insetted  the  fidndous  Spmish  isle 
olAmiUia  ;  and  beyond  this,  near  the  equator,  the  island  of  Bran* 
daru,  also  called  Ima^  a  sort  of  idea!  pa radisej  described  in  a  work  of  the 
middle  ag;cs,  styled  tlic  voyage  of  St.  Brandan,  and  which  is  palpably 
founded  upon  the  belief  of  the  pagan  Irisli,  that,  after  death,  their  souls 
returned  to  their  fatliers  in  a  deUghtful  island  to  the  west.  After  pas- 
sing the  island  of  St  Brandan  occurs  the  Zifiangu^  or  Japan*  of  Marco 
PolO)  at  nearly  an  etjual  distance  from  St.  Brandan  as  the  latter  bears 
from  thiL-  islt-s  of  Ci'.pe  Vcixl  ;  for  Ptok-iny  had  extended  hisnrirntal 
longitudes  to  such  a  surprising  degree,  that  there  was  httie  vacancy  left 
<»  the  globe,  after  laying  down  at  nmdom  the  discoveries  of  iVlarco 
No.  Hence  when  Coiaii  arrived  at  the  West  Indies  lie  conceived 
lihathe  was  in  the  ndghboutluxKl  of  Japan ;  and  tiie  name  of  India  wat 
imposed  in  a  new  and  improper  sense. 

Fmm  this  brief  investigation  it  will  sufficiently  appear  that  there  is 
^  r»u  room  to  deprive  C'olon  of  one  atom  of  lus  glwy,  as  Behairn,\vho  was 
tlie  most  complete  geographer  of  iustimej  evinces  ,tiiut  tiicrc  Wiis  uo 
prior  discovery,  upon  the  route  iollowed  by  that  great  navigator.  The 
discovery  of  Vinliind  could  scarcely  have  been  known  to  him :  and  that 
of  C^reenland  was  so  remote,  that  there  was  no  room  for  a  suggestion 
that  tliis  region  formed  a  part  of  a  prodigious  continent*.  It  will  now 
be  prqper  to  state  the  chief  epochs  of  American  discovery. 

A.  D.  Greenland  disioovered  by  the  Norwegians,  who  planted 
«  colony. 

1003.  Vinlaods  that  i«  a  part  of  Labrador  or  Newfoundlsndi  viaifedl 
by  the  Norwegiansy  and  a  amafi  ookof  kfi^  which,  however,  sochi 

perished. 

After  this  tlwre  seems  a  long  i)ause}  for  no  further  discovery  in  Amo* 
ikahaa  hitherto  been  traced,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  leanied  research, 
tin  the  time  of  Colon.  But  the  Portuguese  discoveries  in  the  fifteenth 

century  had  gradually  enlarged  knowledge  and  encouraged  enterprise. 
The  Canary  Islands  appear  to  have  been  faintly  known  to  the  Sftaniards 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century :  and  the  Normans  of 
France,  in  the  usual  enterprising  spirit  of  their  progenitors,  had  made 
piratical  excursions  aa  &r  as  these  isles,  which  were  at  length  oom« 
pleteiy  conquered  by  a  Noi-man  gi-ntlemen,  Jean  de  Bethencourt,  in 
1402,  who,  by  the  consent  of  the  Spanisfi  ronrt,  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  the  CaDarics.t  Madeira  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  tht 

•  In  the  curicms  life  of  Colon  by  his  son  Femando,  cap.  vi.  vii.  the  reasons 
are  explained  which  led  Colon  to  suspect  the  existence  of  land  to  iIh-  westf 
that  the  world  was  spherical,  and  iiii^lit  be  circumnavigatt.  d  ;  the  discovery 
of  the  Azores,  kc.  between  which  and  the  extreme  lanjg^tude  of  Ptolemy 
there  coald  only  be  die  tbird  part  o  f  a  sphere ;  the  great  size  of  In£a  as  de- 
scribed by  tlie  ancients,  whlcli  induced  h'na  t  >  iliink  of  reaching;  that  country 
from  the  west,  as  Colon  ima^ncd  Uiat  ihc  Hesperidcs  of  the  ancients  must 
be  islands  eCthe  Best  Indies,  &c.  Stc.  The  discoveries  of  Mateo  l^olo,  and 
the  islas  dii  of  Antilla  and  St,  Brandan,  had  also  great  v.  cij^lit. 

I  Seethe  very  curious  history  of  this  conquettt  written  by  his  dome&cic 
chaplains,  and  published  at  Paris  1630^  bvo. 
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English  in  1 344  ;*  but  the  islands  of  Cape  de  Veid  aeem  not  to  inm 
been  knovn  till  1446,  nor  the  Ames  till  1449t*  Theae  last  isfeSf 

fit)m  their  position,  properly  belong  to  Europe ;  and  the  lung  of  Port- 
ugal, in  I  !  46,  gave  ihcni  to  his  sister  the  dulchess  of  Burgundy.  War 
and  fuiniiiL  then  prevailing  in  Flanders,  many  people  passed  from 
that  country  to  the  Azores,  among  whom^was  Jobde  Huerter,  lord  of 
liiE^rkircheti  in  Flanders,  who  afterwards  resided  in  Fayal,  and  a[)pc»rB 
to  have  had  a  grant  of  the  Azores  from  thedutchess  of  Burgundy.  The 
celebrated  geographer  Bchaim  married  the  dauj^hier  of  Huetcr:  by  his 
account,  as  inscribed  on  his  globe,  the  Azore"?  ^^  et•^•  discovered  in  1431, 
«nd  were  ^  named  from  the  numerous  gosiia\\  ks  tiicrc  found-  The 
discovery  of  these  isles,  so  far  to  the  west,  proved  an  important  motive 
to  the  fiirther  researches  of  Colon;  who  was  also  instigated  by  the 
numerous  Portuguese  discoveries  in  Africa^  where  the  Cape  ctf  Good 
Hope  had  been  seen  by  Diaz  in  14  8 6. 

1492.  Colon  sails  from  Palos,in  Sjxiin,  in  <|uest  of  Uk  nv\v  world, 
on  Friday  the  3d  day  of  August.  On  the  1st  of  October  he  was,  by  his 
reckoning,  770  leagues  west  of  the  Canaries.  His  men  began  to  mutiny 
and  he  was  forced  to  promise  to  letum  in  three  days,  if  land  did  not 
«ppear.  Fortunate  presages  soon  arose,  such  as  land  birds,  a  cane 
newly  cut,  a  canned  piece  of  wood,  and  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  fresh 
redberries|.  These  and  other  symptoms  induced  Colon  to  order  tlie 
fihips  to  lye  to  in  the  evening  of  the  1 1  th  of  October,  in  the  certsunty  of 

^  seeing  land  on  the  approach  of  day -light,  The  night  was  passed  in 
gaadng  expectation  ;  and  a  lis^ht  having  been  observed  in  moUon,  the 
cry  o{ land !  land!  resounded  f:  in  the  headmost  ship||.  With  the 
dawn  of  Friday  October  12th  a  beautiful  isle  n]i]>carcd,  two  leagues  to 
north.  Te  JJeimi  was  sung  with  sliouts  of  cxukauon,  and  every  mark 
of  gratitude  and  veneration  to  the  admiral.  Colon  was  the  first  who 
landed,  to  the  gteat  astonishment  oftbenutves,  who  regarded  their 
visitors  as  children  of  the  8ttn>  the  avuxushmeut  on  both  aides  being 
indescribable. 

The  llrst  discoveiy  of  Colon  he  ralktl  Snn  SnUador,  but  it  is  now 
better  known  by  the  native  name  of  Guanahaiu,  (the  Cat  Island  of  the 
English  mariners,)  being  one  of  the  group  called  the  Bahama  isles. 
Colon  soon  afterwards  discovered  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo.  After  visit- 
ing xht  Azores  on  his  return,  be  arrived  at  Palos  on  the  15tb  of 
March,  1493. 

1493.  Thca^'cotid  voyage  of  Colon,  25tli  September.  Steering 
more  southerly,  he  discovered  several  of  the  Caiibbee  islands  founded 

*  Bergeron,  p.  36.  Robertson,  America,  i.  ST*  isyi  in  1419  by  die  PomiF 
gllcse,  by  vrhom  it  was  colonized  in  1420. 

t  But  Murr  says  that  t!ic  Azores  were  exj)Iored  sxiccessivcly  1432 — 1449. 
The  chronolog)'  of  these  discoveries  \%uuld  require  a  Uiii&ertauoa,  aud  an  iu- 
spection  of  the  Portuguese  archives. 

I  Roberts»n*5  America,  i.  114. 

II  This  v.as  the  P'.uta.  commanded  by  Martin  Alonso  PinzoTU  Rodrigoof 
Triaua  was  the  name  of  the  mariner  who  was  so  f  t-rt;'  x:t  as  to  announce 
tiiis  important  intelligence  to  his  counir^mcn.  It  wouhl  be  well  to  ucrpeui- 
-ate  the  name  of  Triana  in  some  town  9r  sonaty  of  the  United  States^  M* 
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a  town  in  5^f.  Domin(>o,  being  the  first  European  adtfemcQt  tntfaeiiev 

world,  and  did  not  return  till  1496. 

1 498.  Third  voyage  of  Colon  towards  the  south-west,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  find  the  Spice  lalandi  of  India*.  On  the  first  of  AugusUic 
discof ered  an  ialand,  which  he  caHed  Trinidad;  noifiv  fitmi  the  month 
nf  the  river  Orinoco.  It  seems  aurpriung  that  he  did  not  bend  y«e 
fuilhci  to  the  so'it!i.  where  he  must  have  nHrn  n  with  the  main  land 
of  America.  Yet  he  judged  from  the  v<u\-wy  oj  the  Orinoco  tliat  this 
great  river  must  How  through  a  couniiy  ol  immense  extent ;  and  he 
landed  in  several  places  on  the  coast  of  die  continent  nonr  caUed  Paria. 
He  then  returned  to  Hispaniola  or  St.  Domingo :  and  in  Octobei)  ISOO^ 
\f  as  sent  back  to  Spain  in  chains ! 

1  499.  Alonso  <>ieda,an  oflRcer  who  had  accompanied  Colon  in  his 
second  voyage,  suiih  to  America  with  four  ships,  hut  discovered  little 
more  than  Colon  had  done.  Jolm  Cosa  acted  u&  pilot.  One  of  the 
adventorers  was  Amerigo  Vespucci)  a  PTorcntine  man  of  acienoe^^emi* 
ncnily  skilled  in  navigationf.  On  his  return,  Amerigo  puUialied  ^tm^ 
first  description  that  had  yet  appeared  of  any  part  of  the  new  conti<« 
Hcnt  :  and  mankind  have  n-^tiif-^ned  to  him  on  honour  far*  above  tho 
renown  of  the  gi*eatest  conquenws,  that  ©f  uideiibly  impi-esJiiiig  his 
name  upon  Uiis  vast  portion  of  the  earth.  It  is  wrong  to  accuse  him  of 
Vanity,  for  it  was  not  he  wlio  gave  the  name :  it  waS)  tm  the  cotttnuy*  , 
the  full  gratitude  of  others,  which  alone  coold  have  imposed  the  appel- 
lation, from  regard  to  the  first  man  of  letters  who  had  disc  loscd  this  dis- 
covery tp  the  getKnd  eye,  as  it  seems  Ijefbrr  to  have  been  concealed  hy 
jealousy  and  intrigue;  and  the  name  is,  at  any  rate,  better  tlian  that  of 
New  lIoQand  or  New  South  Wales,  assif^ned  inoor  ownnuMtcnli|^tii 
cned  times :  nor  do  we  esteem  it  any  w  :int  of  gratitude  to  Cook  that 
•  no  land  has  yet  received  its  denomination  frum  his  namcf. 

l.'SOO,  On  hi-?  voyage  to  the  Kast  Indies,  Pedrf)  Alvarez  C.ihral,  the 
I'ortugiiese  Adminil,  discovers  Brazil.  This  undesigned  discovory 
evinces  that,  independently  of  the  sa<^city  of  Colon,  America couUL 
bo  longer  have  remuned  in  obscuritylj. 

*  G.^IvsAiis  hat  faOen  into  a  mistaks-itt  plstiss:  the  thitd  voyage  of  Coloft 

in  1497.  B. 

f  Vespucci  had  undoubtedly  made  a  voyajfc  to  America,  in  149r,  wUile 
Colon  was  in  Spain.  In  this  voyage  lie  discovered  the  coatinent  of  Soath 
America,  as  is  sulBciently  evident  front  the  concise  but  interesting  accoiiiU  of 
his  voyag«,  v  rittcn  by  himself.  B,  ' 

I  In  the  original  work,  Mr.  Pinkerton  tayt*  "  as  the  titles  of  the  three  other 
quurrrs  of  tt  i-  V  rr'-!  ';irf.id,  by  mere  acoul.Mit  from  smail  distric"?,  50  -K-hrn 
the  name  of  AmcriLra  was  imposed  there  was  not  the  moat  distant  idea  « t  the 
prxUgious  extent  of  the  tetrltory  ;  and  h  was  only  understood  that  this  ap- 
p»-ll.iticn  was  given  to  a  large  Ivhnd."  This  is  not  t  rrrcr.  'T).r  name  rf 
America  was  not  conferrtd  up'^n  the  new  worid  until  aficr  the  discg very  of 
the  ccntinciu  by  \'e&pt(cc%  and  it  is  very  evident  from  his  own  account  of  hi « 
voyagt«,  tbar  lie  conceived  the  newly  disc  overed  countries  to  be  rf  great  ex- 
tenr.  He  liad  proposed  to  give  to  them  the  name  ot" /fcinM/«4*»w;rt.  Vo«. 
jjiu  cidicil  in  February  1512.  B. 

((  In  Septen.h'  i  ,  Vasco  de  Gun  a  rtliirned  to  Lisbrn,  afiT  havirg 

V  'u  d  India  by  tlu  Uape  of  Good  Hope  s  on  which  vo/a^  he  :ailed  June- 
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1502.  Fourth  voyage  of  Colon,  in  which  he  discorcrs  a  greatpirt 
of  the  continent,  and  particularly  the  h:irlK)ur  of  Porto-bcllo*. 

1513.  Vast  (j  Nuj^nez  dc  liulUja  dc&crittl,  Trom  the  mountains  of 
the  i&tiimus,  tiic  i^raiid  Paciiic  Ocean  ;  and  he  aftcrwuixis  waded  iiiu> 
the  wwresyaDd  look  poneBNon  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Spmiah  manarch. 
This  discovery  seems  to  have  terminated  the  vain  cxprdarion  that 
Aincrica  formed  a  part  of  Asia. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  trace  with  minuteiK  -^s  the  other  eix)chs  of 
discovery  in  this  quarter.  In  1515  the  contincnl  was  explored  as  far 
as  Rio  de  Pbua;  bpt  even  in  1S18  little  waa  known  concerning  its 
fpeatem  parts:  and  twenty«aix  years  had  elapied  since  the  firat  voyage 
of  Colon,  before  the  exiatence  was  nimoured  of  the  empires,  or  king* 
doms, of  Mexico  and  Pen;,  \  fispr>!>ioIa  and  Cuba  still  continued  to  be 
the  chief  seats  of  the  Spanish  jiower.  In  15  19  Cortex,  with  eleven 
small  vessels,  containing  617  lucii,  proceeds  to  the  coiH|uest  of  Mexico^ 
nMch  iras  accompKahed  in  1531.  FenUnand  de  Manlhaena,  at  the 
■one  time>  having  explored  the  Fteific  Ocean^  tiie  diaooveiy  of  the 
western  coast  of  America  became  a  necessary  consequence.  After 
many  reports  concerning  the  nches  of  Peru,  that  country  was  at  leni^h 
visited  in  1526  by  Pizarro,  in  a  vessel  irom  Panama.  In  15  JO  tlie  con> 
quest  of  Peru  was  begun  by  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  thirty -six  cavalry 
and  144  inbntry :  and  in  ten  years  thatempire  was  divided  aroong  hte 
followers.   In  1543  the  first  Spanish  viceroy  appeaftd  in  Pent. 

In  North  America  the  erxirhs  of  discovery  were  more  slow. 

1497.  Giovanni  Gaboto,  a  Venetian,  called  by  Uic  English,  John 
Cabot,  who  had  received  a  commission  ivoiw  Henry  VII  in  1495,  in 
the  view  of  tracing  a  nearer  passage  to  India,  discovered  Newfoundlandi 
fio  call^  by  his  sailors ;  and  inspected  the  American  shore  as  far  as 
Vii^nia :  but  this  land  forming  merely  an  obstacle  to  his  Mrishes  he 
returned  to  England.  The  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  visited  Brazil  in 
1 51 6,  was  probably  the  son,  and  not  the  brother  of  this  adventurer. 

1500.  Caspar  Corte  de  Real,  or  Cortcrial,  a  Poituguese  captain, 
in  search  of  a  northwest  pasaage*  discovered  Labrador*  which  he  ap< 
pears  to  have  so  called  fitxm  the  seeming  industry  of  the  natives. 

1513.    I'lorida  discovered  by  JoJui  Ponce,  a  Spanish  captain. 

1524.  'J'he  ]X)\vcrful  kini^lom  of  I'rance  had  hitherto  tidccn  na 
share  iu  these  discoveries :  but  in  this  year  I*  rands  I,  sent  John  V'e- 
nsaani,  a  Florentine,  who  exanuned  a  considerable  part  of  the  cosat 
of  North  America.  It  is  remaikaCle  that  he  found  oniamcnts  made  of 

•  This  illustrious  man  was  aftenf  ards  crcatcc!  (hike  of  Verag^na  ;  but  died 
oi  the  gout  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506,  at  the  ag«  uf  59|  and  was  burteti  at' 
Ssvills  widi  thif  moat  hoooiinUde  inacription : 

A  Ctutiliay  a  Leon 
Nuevo  Mtmdo  dio  Otlon,  ^ 

To  Castile  and  to  Leon  k 
Colon  has  bequeathed  a  new  world, 

Some  writers  assort  that  the  body  of  CrUimbutwaa  catrirdto  the  WSBC 
lodissi  and  buried  ia  the  cathedral  of  St.  l^omingo,  ia  Hb|»a«ola. 
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co|)per  among  the  Indians  in  the  i/igher  latitudes  of  the  contit^tt 
These,  it  is  probable,  may  hvrc  been  pieaented  to  the  natives  by  aom« 
preceding  visitors  of  the  country.*  It  is  certain*  however,  that  coppei^ 
instruments  of  dific  rent  kinds  were  in  use,  not  only  among  the  Mexicans^ 
but  also  among  the  noi'idjaoa9  before  the  discovery  of  the  cootiDeot  bj 
the  Europeans. 

1534.  Francis  I,  seitdlng  a  fleet  from  St.  Maloes,  to  estabiiiih  a 
aettleinent  in  NoMli  America,  James  Cartierthe  comiiiander,cNi  thedaf 
of  St«  LAwrencCi&covered  the  great  gulf  and  river  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  that  saint.  In  tlic  following  year  he  sailed  ab»>ut  300  leagues 
up  this  noble  sti-cain  tu  a  gt'eat  cataract,  built  a  fort,  and  called  the 
country  New  France. 

1539.  The  Spsuush  taptain  Soto  proceeded  from  Cuba  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  Florida.  He  travelled  northward  to  about  latitude  35% 
but  died  in  1542,  and  was  buried  in  the  river  Miaaisippi,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  liver. 

1  j4U.  Jean  de  la  Rotjue,  lord  of  Robcrual,  a  gentleman  of  Pkardy 
Vras  apjiointed  lieutenant  general  of  tlie  ne>v  lands  of  Canada,  1  iodic- 
bga,  and  Saguenay^  who  soon  returned  without  success.  Robena 
again  went  in  1543.  In  1555  the  French  also  attempted  a  settlement 
in  Brazil.f 

1 549.  Sebastian  Cabot  was  appointed  by  Edward  \l  ^rand  pilot  of 
England,  with  a  considerable  pension,  for  his  services  in  the  discovery 
of  America.  This  Sebastian  m  pi^oliBbly  the  aon  of  John  Cabot :  and 
l«spectable  descendants  of  the  fiunily  still  exist  m  the  stote  of  Maaaa^ 

Chusettsl 

1562.  RIbeant  arriml  in  HoHda  from  France,  and  returned  irt 
1564  :  hut  the  colony  was  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards.  Another  French 
comiudiukr,  Gourgucs,  revenged  the  insult,  but  returned  to  France  ia 
1568.  The  industrious  and  venerable  HaklUyt  has  published  the  ao« 
counts  of  those  French  voyages ;  and  though  nierely  a  private  clergy<« 
man,  perhaps  did  more  than  any  jxitentate  to  promote  a  slndlar  spirit 
in  England.  The  other  French  voyaj^es  ducnt;  this  century  were  o£ 
little  moment.  In  1591  they  discovered  sonic  ksIcs  near  Canada;  and 
'  in  1598  a  lieutenant  general  was  appointed  for  Canada,  Labrador,  Sec. 
Without  efhtLt  In  1 605  Mons  visited  Canada :  Escarbot  went  thithef 
in  1606.  The  latter  has  drawn  up  a  curious  history  of  the  French 
attempts.  The  Irroquois  or  Inokis,  many  of  the  lakes.  S.c.  S:c.  were 
disf  overed  by  the  French  between  1609  and  1620.  In  !r27the  jt  sniiij 
1  cpaxrcd  to  Canada,  which  afterwards  became  a  firni  uiid  ilouii:>iiiny; 
colony.  ' 

It  wiU  now  be  proper  to  conuder  the  progreaa  of  the  chief  settle^ 

tnents. 

1767.  !  robishcr,  in  search  of  a  Qorth-wcstpassage»  discovered  tha 

straits  which  retain  las  luiuic. 

•  » 

•  Bergeron  sr.vs  that  in  1504  theNomian&  and  Diltci-5  had  already  vilit«4 
(be  (p-eat  fishing  h^nkt  aeST  Cnpe  Bfeion. 
^    t  ii«fgeranj  p.  106.        \  8affcnm«  133.  M  Moth. 
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1578.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  obtained  a  patent  for  settTuig  huids  im 
America.  In  1583  he  (fiscoveredaoduiokponestioii  ofthebait^ 

St.  Johlli  and  the  country  to  the  south*  but  was  lost  on  his  return.* 

The  voya!!;e  DfT^rake  round  the  world  sen  cd  to  kindle  the  c!jlluisi- 
asm  of  the  EngU&h  i  and  Kalegh  obtained  a  patent  similar  to  that  of 
Gilbert. 

1584.  Two  smaU  vessels  dispatched  by  Rale^biilrfbitu&afely  bent 
tiieSroQuneto  chat  country  no^  called  North  Casoltoa,  instead  of  reach* 
ing  the  noble  bays  of  Chesapeak  or  Delawai  e.  They  touched  at  an 
island  railed  ^V'okocon,  pn^bly  OcJ^oki,  :  .led  on  Ihc  inlet  inio 
Pamlico  sound ;  amd  afterwards  at  Roanoke  near  the  mouth  of  A!l>e- 
marle  Sound.f  These  vessels  returned  lo  England,  witli  twooftlic  na- 
Ihes ;  and  Efiabeth  assigned  to  diis  region  the  name  of  Vitgima,  m 
appellation  which  became  laxly  applied  !  •  the  Bntish  settlements  in 
Koi-'h  \  [  n  I  ira,  fill  it  waa  confined  to  a  different  country  from  the  ori* 
jjinal  Virginia. 

1585.  Ralegli  sent  a  small  colony,  under  tl^e  command  of  Sir 
RIchaid  Gvenville,  who  settled  in  the  isle  of  Roanokey  a  moat  Incoui- 
tto^QUs  and  usdeaa  station,  whence  they  returned  in  1586.  The  ac- 
count of  this  setthnnenti  illustrated  by  curioui  printSi  was  published 

under  the  auspices  of  Ralegh  ;t  who  made  other  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  colonize  the  country,  and  afterwarrh  resii^nied  his  patent  to  some 
merghaiibs,  who  were  conlcutcd  wiih  a  peity  irailic.  At  the  deatli 
of  Efiabeth,  1603,  there  was  noCt  so  &r  as  b  now  hnowBy  ono 
Englishman  settled  in  America:  and  the  Spanrards  and  Portuguese 
alone  had  formed  any  establishment  on  that  \'ast  continent. 

The  venerable  Hakhi)  t,  a!ixif)us  that  his  countrymen  should  partake 
of  the  benefit  of  colonies,  pj  ucured  an  a&^iociaiiun  of  men  of  rank  and 
talents  lor  tiiis  purp<M»e :  and  a  patent  was  granted  by  James  I,  April 
the  10th»  ]606>  that  monarch  bong  whoOy  unconscious  that  he  was 
ibout  to  establish  sn  independent  and  mighty  empire.  The  \mj  q( 
Chesapenk  w?s  discovered  in  1607;  and  the  fii'st  lasting  settlement 
Was  founded  at  James  town,  in  uiodeni  Vitf^inia.  Captain  John  Sraithi 
wiio  afterwards  published  an  interesting  account  of  iiis  ^xtyages,  dis-> 
played  remarkable  spirit  and  enterprise :  yet  the  colony  was  about  to 
return  to  Engtend,  when  Lord  Delawar  arrived  in  1610,  and  though 
he  remained  only  a  short  time  yet  his  prudent  conduct  firndy  established 
the  settlement.  The  s'i!)se<[nent  events  would  be  tedious  to  detail,  but 
the  following  tablC}  extracted  from  Mr.  Morse's  work)  wUi  supply  the 
diicf  epochs. 

•Hakhiyt.  - 

t  Hobeit«Hi*8  America,  iv.  89.  Pat  compare  the  map  by  John  White  in 
ctirious  account  of  Grenville's  expedition,  publithcd  in  £ngU&b  atFranckfort 

1590,  folio. 

i  Plate  2d  repreaents  the  spot  of  the  lettleinent  on  the  isk  Roanoke,  with 

parts  of  the  adjacent  continent  railed  Secotan  and  Weap«  m^fc,  i^hich  now 
Bfem  to  belong  to  the  JJumai  ^i^atiifii  so  injudicious  wui  ihi^  iirst  setdement. 
But  the  book  is  deeply  tnterestiog;,  at  the  cailiest  monimitivt  of  the  £nf!:Ush% 
\)n\\  cr  in  America  ;  tind  it  seems  to  have  givctt  riiC  tO  thCOOtcd  I*atia  CoUec* 
tim  e£  Voyagu  published  by  Dc  Bry* 
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Waawsof  Thoei.        When  wtttad.  Bfwhom. 

Quebec,  1608.  II7  the  French. ' 

Virginia,  JwM  10,  1010.  Bj  IiOfd  Dcbwir. 

Newfoundland,  Jiuw,     1610.  Bf  Gomrmr  John Ciqr* 

Sj:Icr^;,l  ^«««.B, 

njrmoiith,  1690.     part  gf  Ife.  BobimonU  consfCfft* 

tioQ. 

KevrWanpMitt^***  1683.  B7  »  uaall  BagBA  cokm^r  near  the 

?.tr;w«ia.  ] Mr.B, Sired.. »d ri.ri«d«.. 
MsMachusettt  Mf*.  ••1638. B7  Captain  John  Endicot  and  eom* 

Mar)  land, ..«..•.. «   .4  ..lt;J3.  By  l^ord  liAximort,  with  a  colony  of 

Roniai-.  Catholics. 

Conatctkiiff •  •  •  •  1635.  Mj  Mr.  Fenwkk,  at  Saybrook  nearUiA 

mouth  of  QoAnectictit  river. 
MuDde  lalaad,, .....  1635.  By  Mr.  Roger  WiOiama,  and  lui per- 

secHtff!  brethren. 

Kew  Jcrsejr,..*  ......1664.  Granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  bj 

Chavlet  II,  and  made  m  distinct 

vcrnmcnt,  and  &ettle(l  sOtttMiflM 
before  tM»  by  the  £a^iati« 

Somh  Carolina,.. •••••••••.•••160f.  By  Governor  Sayle. 

Vtennaylvaoia,.  1682.  By  William  F^in,  wifh  a  colonjof 

Qiiakers. 

J>Ionh  Carolinai labont  1728.  £rected  into  a  separate  government; 

settled  before  by  the  Eacliih. 

Georgia,   1732.  By  Generdl  Oglethorp. 

Kentucky  1773.  By  Col.  Daniel  Boon. 

Vermont,  aboat  irOi.  By  emigrants  from  Connecticut,  and 

other  parts  of  New  England. 

^'rfcSLXir"'  ] irSr.Bj  the  Ohio  and  othefcninpaniei.  ' 

Tennessee  on  the  iOVtll 

of  KcAtockjr. 

Haviiig  thus  mentioned  the  progress  of  the  Eogfish  settlements  m 
tnlttlifltely  connected  with  the  discoveiy  of  the  country)  it  may  be 

necessary  briefly  to  state  the  epochs  of  a  few  other  irmarkal)le  disco- 
veries, rather  unconnected  with  these  sctllcnienls.  In  1585  John  Davis 
an  experienced  uuvigalor,  viailed  ihc  w  ciitcm  cousl  gf  GreenlaiKlf  and 
cxptored  the  narrow  se%  abaurdljr  enough  called  Dam*s  strait,  while  it 
is  as  wide  as  the  Baltic.  On  another  voyage  he  proceeded  as  far  north 
as  the  Island  of  Di^co,  and  the  op{>ositc  shores  of  Greenland,  which  he 
named  London  coast.  He  also  discovei^d  Cuynbcrlaiid  strait ;  and 
upoii  tlie  wholci  the  three  voyages  of  this  navigator  arc  of  great  con- 
Sequence.  His  furthest  point  of  disGovcty  appears  to  have  been  San* 
derson*s  Hope,  latitude  72%  whence  tismtng  to  the  west  he  was  inn 
peded  by  fields  of  ice*. 

In  1607,  Hudson  made  his  first  voyage ;  and  is  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded along  the  eaiteiTi  corist  rA'  r;!venl;nul  as  l\\v  as  lalilude  H2°  h\jt 
probably  not  above  laQLudj  bu  %  ui  iiic  iurtlicst  ex^'cmilics  of  Spitz- 

*  See  Fofttei's  Vefsges  and  Diicoverict  in  the  north,  p.  299,  ht> 
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bergcn.  In  a  iwyage  wMch  he  mn^  to  America  in  the  year  1G09,  li» 
cfisooveied  the  noble  river  wfakh  stin  bears  hb  name*  in  the  .atale  of 

Kcw  Yoric.  On  his  voyage  of  1610,  he  discovered  the  straits  of 
Hudson,  atul  thut  vast  inland  sea,  approachinti^  in  size  to  the  BaltiCf 
which  however  is  best  known  by  the  name  of  lludson's  Bay. 

In  1616  some  public  spirited  gentlemen  sent  CapLaiii  Robert  HyloU 
(or  as  Poichas  calls  him*  Bylelt)  to  attempt  a  i|i|lHffeal  passag^ 
William  BafTin  sailed  with  him  as  pilot  '^^^WtftS^  it  has  boeo: 
justly  observed,  is  one  of  the  most  sini^ularin  tlie  wi^recircle  of  ^eoj^ra- 
phy.  Far  excecdiiij^Jlhe  utmost  stretch  of  l)a\  is,  they  discovered  Horn 
sound,  Cape  Dudley  Diggs,  IlakJuyt  Island,  Su*  Thomas  bmith'a» 
Sound,  Gary's  Islands,  Alderman  Jones's  Sound,  and  Sir  Jamee  tJo» 
Caater'a  Souiidt  all  of  them  totally  mrimown  toany  paxeding  or  sue* 
ceeding  navigator.  Bafhn  thus  pretended  .that  he  had,  in  an  inland 
and  narrow  sea,  (which  to  increase  the  absi;rT!ity,  is  h\A  down 
in  our  maps  w  ith  all  its  shores,  a  matter  never  before  attempted 
ieom  a  fu-st  un^  imperfect  visit,)  proceeded  to  the  latitude  of  more  than 
78%  while  Ca|NBtnCook»  one  of  the  moat  akiUiil  of  modem  navigaiorst 
could  not  exceed  72 in  the  open  arctic  ocean,  and  Davis  himself-  was 
stopped  at  72",  in  this  very  sea,  supposed  to  \ye  inland,  while  it  is 
proha!)ly  only  ]xwt  of  that  ocean.  It  is  further  remarkable  that  this 
voyage  is  vcrv  m^uerfeclly  known  from  Baffm's  relation,  publislicd  by 
Purchas;  anil  all  uie  charts  and  maps  of  this  pretended  bay*  have  been 
merely  laid  down  irom  the  obaervations  contained  in  his  journal ;  for  if 
Baffin  made  any  chart  it  was  not  published  by  Purchas.  It  is  perhaps 
equally  remarkable,  that  no  doubt  seems  yet  to  have  been  entertained 
concerning  the  existence  of  Baflin's  Bay :  while  it  is  not  improbable 
tliat  he  is  mercly  a  bold  impostor)  who  wished  to  recbmniend  himself 
to  his  employers^  by  the  pretence  of  haviiw  imposed  tbeir  namea  on 
grand  and  inii>ortant  features  of  nature^  and  by  his  numerous  Sound*^ 
to  have  laid  a  srheme  for  drawing  more  money  from  his  protectors,  for 
the  invesli^;ation  of  a  north-west  passage.  Vet  it  would  seem  that 
f troog  doubts  pivvailcd  even  at  die  time^  for  tliese  supposed  discovenca 
were  entirely  neglected. 

Supposing  that  BafBn'a  Bay  were  dismissed  from  our  mapsy  it  is  pro- 
l)able  that  Circenland  is  a  continvi:'tin!i  of  the  continent,  and  sprca-ls  to 
tlie  west  a!)out  latitude  75°:  or  it  may  be  detarlied  land,  like  New 
lioliand,  extending  towards  ihe  pole.  The  general  line  of  tlie  arctic 
sea  in  this  quarter,  as  seen  by  Mr.  Heame  1779,  and  by  Mr.  Mac- 
fcenae  1789,  is  nl)out  latitude  70*;  and  it  is  not  impix)bable  that  at  a 
jiitlc  hrrler  latitude  it  coalesces  with  what  is  called  Baffin's  Bay;  in 
which  Ciso  (ireenlaiKl  is  a  detaclitd  land,  and  the  country  on  the  north 
of  Hudson's  Bay  consists  of  se\erd  large  islands  in  the  arctic  ocean. 

The  discoveries  pf  th<;  Kussians,  and  of  Cook,  and  Vancouver,  seem 
to  have  completed  those  of  the  western  coasts  of  America ;  and  the 
joumies  of  Hearne  and  Mackenzie  have  imparted  some  idea  of  ita 
^onfincs  on  the  arctic  ocean. 

Population'.  The  g^i'neral  poptslatlon  of  this  immense  con- 
tment  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  discussion,  some  having  sup* 
|H)scdthatit  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  while  others 
in%  that  there  are  only  fifteen  or  twenty  imllioDs.  The  ridiculoqn 
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cxs^geratlons  of  some  of  ihc  old  Spanish  authorsi  who  rival  Mendes 
dePintO)  have  swelled  villages  to  dtlesi  and  thonmids  tomiHtomi. 

The  savages  in  North  America  arc  thinly  scattered,  as  in  the  extre- 
mities of  Asia,  where  :i  thousand  fnmiUcs  constitute  a  nation,  A  writer, 
who  has  examined  the  subject  with  some  atletuion,  observes  thut  the 
popuiatior)  oj  ih  itih)i  ^Vna  rica  does  not  exceed  200,(X>0;  and  supposing 
the  savages  an  equal  number,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  part 
of  North  America  loo.rKX),  these  together  will  amount  to  half  a  millioD* 
Supposing  ihc  United  Suvtcs  to  have  five  millions;  there  will  be  five 
millions  and  a  !n\lf.  ■mpirc  of  Mexico,  (v.  hich  he  might  to  have 

included  in  North  America,)  from  the  enumeraiions  made  in  some 
provinces,  probably  contains  four  millious  of  the  laativc  race,  and 
about  three  millions  of  foreign  eactract  Hence  there  are  in  Mcscioo 
aeven  millions.  Pern  and  Chili  can  scarcely  coiitain  more,  and  he 
estimates  the  ot!.'T  Spanish  pos5?essions  in  Sou^h  Anu  rica  at  two  Tuil- 
lions  with  four  miliions  f"nr  lii-azii  and  Paraguay.  The  other  i :s  are 
J9)oaUx  ^^^^  deacrt:^ ;  so  liiai  lie  coududcs  that  the  inhabitants  oi  bouth 
Amakado  not  exceed  twenty  milUons;  nor  those  of  North  America 
five  milUoiis  and  a  half. 

As  Mexico  belongs  to  Norn  }i  America,  seven  millions,  added  to 
five  and  a  half,  will  yield  twki.vk  mh.mon.s  and  a  half  for  that 
division;  while  South  America,  by  tlie  same  caicuktioii)  willcontaia 
THiRTKSN  MILLIONS.  In  the  Opinion  of  the  late  learned  Dr.  Stil^ 
the  aboriginal  population  never  exceeded  two  or  three  niiUioo 
lOttb,  in  idl  North  and  South  America  since  the  days  of  Columbus/** 
Some  even  in^cr  that  fifteen  millions  is  too  large  an  csfiTriate  for  the 
whole  popul  Liion  rif  the  new  continent.  But  there  are  good  i  easons  to 
believe  tiut  uie  pupuiaticra  coiuuderaijly  exceeds  this  calculation ;  and 
the  moBuments  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peniriaos,  the  actufd  state  of 
some  parts  of  Florida,  when  that  country  was  visited  by  Solo»  leave 
little  room  to  doubt  that  tiie  Indian  population  of  America  WSS  ntich 
more  coosiderat^  than  many  writers  have  itnagined-t 

*  The  Unitied  Stated  elevated  to  glory  and  honour.   A  aennon,  &c.  p.  30. 

This  is  a  singular  but  vtrry  interesting  work.  B. 

f  Mr.  Pinkerton  (in  the  nnt^inu!  work)  tluiik'i  it  j)roba!>Ie  thut  the  poptda- 
tion  of  Africa  has  also  been  i:uggcr,it.i;J  hj  g^oznvhctHf  and  "  doe«  not 
fxcce<l30/)00,000."  B. 
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tSLAV»  MAS— liASBtiF— SITMt«-^OUaTAUrS« 

Boundaries.  THIS  flivision  of  Ihe  new  continent  is  honndcf! 
«a  the  east  by  the  Atluniic ;  and  on  tlie  west  by  the  Cireat  Pacific 
«cean.  On  the  soHth  it  is  understood  to  e^ttend  to  the  vicini^  of 
TUmnm,  the  proviiice  of  Venigoa  bdni;  unffttBaBf  ooosdered  it  pwt 
if  North  America*.  The  northern  Iteuls  have  not  yelt  becQ  dtaity' 
a!^rt!-Ttttined ;  but  as  it  is  improbable  that  a  slip  of  land,  on  the  north- 
WL-st  of  Fiiidsoii*8  Bay,  should  extend  far  to  the  north,  the  limit  may 
probably  be  discovered  about  74"*  or  75°.  In  tlic  meantime  72*  may 
be  tMj  aaatimcd;  whence  to  the  loulliem  booodaiy,  about  Boitb 
ItfStOde  T*  30\  as  marked  ill  tbeVMpof  Lacruz,  there  will  be  M^*^  or 
3870  geographical  miles ;  more  than  4500  British.  The  breadth  fhom 
the  promontory  of  Alaska  to  the  extreme  ]xwt>t  of  Labrador,  or. 
the  Cape  of  St.  Charles,  will,  by  somewhat  of  a  solecism,  exceed  the 
length  of  the  general  continent  If  it  should  be  discovered  Uiat  Green* 
lad  is  vnited  to  arctic  lands  of  America,  as  KamtchaAka  !si  lor 
fammrfi  to  Aiia»  botii  the  lengtli  and  breadth  will  be  gfeatly  In- 
iocreasecL 

OaiciNAL  Population.  In  piirsuin^^  lUv  arrangement  of 
topics,  here  adopted  in  the  general  description  ol  a  coniinent,  the  first 
vhieh  occurs  is  the  ancient  popohtioD;  hut  our  knowledge  of  the 
American  famgaagesis  still  so  unperiect  that  the  siAject  is  ioTolved  in 
great  doubts.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  good  reason  for  believing) 
tfeat  the  greater  number,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  natlon«i  of  America 
agre  of  Asiatic  origin.   Physical  aBinities  would  almost  impel  a  candid 

*  In  the  large  map  of  South  America,  pitblished  at  Madrid  in  1775,  by 
Don  Juan  de  la  Cru/.,  Cano,  y  Olmedilla,  Geographer  to  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
eke  province  of  Panama  extends  to  the  bav  del  Almirante,  in  the  north,  and 
■chides  the  bay  of  Panama,  in  the  south,  Ssot  YsfOi  in  V«mgtia,  being  the 
first  town  in  Nonh  Arrrrica  According  to  the  maps  cf  Lopez  Xhrr*'  a 
chain  mountains  running  north  and  south,  called  Sieiras  dc  Canata^ua, 
■ml  ending  in  the  point  Higuera:  which  dhrWiing  the  provinces  of  Paiiaoui 
aad  Vesafiis»  iutmit  s  astivsi  boondaiy  bctwosa  Movtk  sad  Soeth  Amrrirs. 
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jnqillier  to  tdopt  this  theory,  which  is  rendered  more  ptbbriiif  tijf  Mirt* 

teniion  to  the  religions  and  other  instituUons,  and  to  the  languagesofdie 
Americans.  Ingenious  men,  who  have  \isitcd  China  and  other  more 
Jiorlhem  parts  of  Asia,  have  been  forcibly  struck,  upon  their  arrival 
in  Ai»erSca,at  the  great  similarity  of  the  Indiandnhabitants  of  this  conti- 
nen^  to  the  Chinew,  Tatin,  and  other  Asiatics.  Thus  Smibett 
painter  remarked  the  great  resemblance  between  the  Indians  of  Na»* 
gtjnset  in  New-Ellgland  and  t!ie  Siberian  Tatars.  It  must  not,  ho\rever, 
be  concealed,  that  Pallas,  Lesscps,  ToDkc,  aiul  other  obsciTcrs,  have 
pronounced  lliat  the  Teclmks  and  Koriacks  proceeded  (rom  America.* 
Lavouaox.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that,  neither  m  North  nor 
South  America,  have  the  tengtmges  been  compaiedyanalyied  anddaase^ 
with  as  much  attention  as  the  subject  merits.  But  this  interesting  pomt 
has  not  been  nej^lccted.  Specimens  of  many  of  the  languages  both  of 
•  North  and  of  Soutli  America,  have  lx;en  collected  into  one  view,  and 
pubUsbed.  These  specimens  sufficiently  esLabiish  the  fact,  that  the 
radical  languages  of  America  are  not  so  numerous,  as  has  been  asserted 
by  some  learned  and  ingenious  men ;  and  that  there  is  no  good  reaaoa 
to  believe,  that  the  nations  of  North  and  of  South  America  were  de- 
rived from  two  different  orif^inals.  They  also  serve  to  shew,  the  great 
affinity  of  many  of  the  American  languages  to  those  of  the  old  world.t 
IFbondfaig  the  inquiry  on  the  affinities  of  their  languages,  it  may  with 
great  cettaintXi  be  inferred  that  manf  of  the  nations  of  Nofth  and  S 
America  are  the  descendants  of  existing  nations  of  A^  particufaiitjrc^ 
the  Semoyads,  Tatars,  Japanese,  Mongiils,  Chinese,  and  even  f^omc  of  the 
nations  of  Mount  Caucusus.|  It  is  hic^hly  probable  that  Anicricji  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  its  population  from  the  countries  of  Asia  south  of 
China.  Veiy  unequiTocal  vestiges  of  the  languages  of  tlie  Malays  and 
of  the  people  of  Hindostan  have  been  discovered  in  North  America^ 
iu>twlthii)|i9ding  the  assertions  of  fertam  «^ 

*  KoRvef  the  tntfve  nstions  of  America  display  the  smsBeit  trace  of  the* 

ebUqoe  eyes,  and  other  remarkable  features  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  cast, 
era  Asia  are  distinguished."  Pinkerton.  All  the  eastern  Asiatics  zfc  not 
fomished  with  oblique  tfts  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  the  physical 
difference  between  many  A  sistties  and  Americans  does  consist.  fi. 

f  See  New  Views  of  the  origin  of  the  tribes  and  nations  of  America. 
The  second  edition.  Philadelphia:  17S8.  A  second  part  of  this  work  is 
Matty  leady  for  the  preit*  •    •  B. 

I  It  ift  ^remarkable  that  30  learned  a  writer  as  BCr*  Vinkerton  should 
assort  0'^  or'pnal  work.")  that  the  American  lanj^uaj^cs  "  certainly  bear 
no  revemi>iance''  to  those  of  iviirojje.or  Aiia  ;  and  tliat  "  tlic  curio\is  questjoa 
eonceniing  the  pepidsdoii  of  America  can  eoly  be  duly  examined  after  the 
various  dialects  have  been  compared  to  those  of  Africa."  It  has  already  been 
dMerved  that  between  the  American  and  Asiatic  dialects  there  is  a  verj 
striking  affinity  j  infinitely  greater  than  ii  found  to  exist  between  the  former 
of  these  dialects  and  these  of  Africa*  many  of  whtc&  have  besa  caiefidfy 
examined  by  the  writer  of  this  note.  B. 

II  Mr,  Pinkenoo  (Ita  the  orig:iMl  work)  says  «« the  langxiage  of  the  Malays, 
who  extended  themselves  so  far  to  the  east  of  Asia,  has  uo  connection  with 
that  of  the  Americans."  'I  his  br  Id  assertion  is  founded  u|jou  the  im^Msrfect 
tables  of  I>r.  Fors^er.  But  some  resemblances  between  the  American  laii« 
eiisgcs  and  that  of  the  Malays  have  been  poiii'c  J  ouc»  and  many  more  might 
be  pointed  oui.  See  New  Views,  kc.  |>.  ii,  34,  ko,  B. 
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Progressive  Geocrahpt.  TImj  progrcsavc  geography  has  at* 
ready  Ixcn  treated  under  the  general  licad  of  America.  The  northern  and 
cc'iitnd  parts  of  ll  lib  division  arc  sliii  imperfectly  known.  The  number  of 
mmense  lakcb,  u  hiiigular  fcaiurc  of  North  America,  began  gradually 
to  be  disclosed  by  the  French,  in  Uie  I7tb  centuiy;  and  the  curious 
reader  may  trace  the  progress  of  their  knowledge  in  the  travels  of  Uen^ 
nepin  and  L;ihor!tr\n.  Those  of  Carver,  Hearne,  and  IMukciizje,  have 
added  greatiy  to  former  (discoveries ;  but  of  the  western  regions  little 
is  known,  except  the  s  horcs. 

Relzgiok.  The  ruling  religion  of  North  America  is  the 
christian,  under  various  forms  in  the  United  States ;  and  Roman  Ca* 
thoUc  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  among  the  French  of  Canada. 
That  of  the  native  ijations  shall  be  briefly  cunsidered  in  the  account  of 
the  chief  tribes. 

•  Climate.    The  climate  of  North  America  is  exUeuiely  various, 
as  may  be  conceived  in  a  rcg  ion  extending  fifom  the  vicinity  of  the  equa-  . 
tor  to  the  arctic  circle.     It  may  be  asserted*  with  entire  safety,  that  tbo 

heat  of  s\immer  and  the  cold  of  winter  are  more  intense  than  in  any  parts 
of  Eiifope  in  the  same  l;\t.  Ikil  the  climate  of  North  /vmericannd  that  of 
northern  Asia  appear  to  be  very  similar,  and  the  vegetable  pixxiuctions  of 
tiw  tvocontinentsare,  in  many  instances,  the  same,*  Near  Hudson's  Bay 
the  mercury  inFarenbeit'sthermometer,has  risen  in  July  to85,  and  smdc 
in  January  to  45  below  zero :  but  tlic  mercury  begins  to  congeale  at 
40.t  The  predominant  winds  arc  here  from  the  west ;  and  the  severest 
Cold  is  from  the  north-west.  Almost  even'  part  of  tlic  kiv  rvn  ronti- 
neht  is  remarkable  for  the  unsteadiness  of  the  weaihc;  ,  iMt  Ucuiai  ly  the 
tudden  tranutiona  from  heat  to  cold,  and  the  reverse.  This  observation 
certainly  applies  to  every  part  of  the  United  States.  Snow  fn  (pitntly  falls 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  even  south  of  this,  after  the  middle  of  April,  when 
•great  numbers  of  the  native  and  !brcic;;n  vegctabies  are  in  hlooin.  Snow 
has  fallen  and  ice  lias  fonned,  aftei  Ihe  l>ei;innin;;  of  May,  although  the 
tlicrmomcter  in  the  immediately  preceding  days  has  been  as  high  as 
^  TS»  These  remarkable  alterations,  which  cannot  be  fiivmirable  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  seem  to  proceetl  Irom  the  sudden  change  of 
the  wind  to  the  north-west.  North  and  South  tarolina,  Gcorr;;in  and 
I'lorida  are  subjec  t  to  extreme  heat,  tlie  mercury  In  the  Iherwiometer 
often  rising  to  106  dcgixies  in  the  sliade.  The  greatest  heat  of  Penn- 
eylvania  and  other  middle  parts  of  the  United  States  is  about  95  or  96y 
though  the  mercury  has  been  known  to  rise  higher  than  this.  Every 
p  rl  of  the  rnvntry  is  subject  to  miM  h  thunder  and  liglitninj^.  I'urious 
"whirlwinds  and  hurricanes  are  principally  confined  to  the  southern  parts 
of  the  union.  A  violent  luflbon  happened  near  Charlestown  in  176 If 
oppearing  like  a  column  of  smoke  with  a  noise  tike  thunder,  ploughitig 
tlte  very  beds  of  the  riven,  and  difiitsiog  universal  dekuvction  through'* 
out  iu  progress. 

•  Japan,  Kamrchatka,  and  China  possess  many  of  ibc  native  plants  of 
Korth  America,  and  not  a  few  of  the  vegetables  of  this  continent  ore  found  tis 
Ci  clt-.n  China.    See  the  Flora  Cocbin  eliineniis  of  Louioiro,  II. 
Fennsiuc^  A.  2.  scxxX'  • 
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Few  opportunities  have  yet  nriflcn  fw  accurate  accounts  of  the  climate, 
in  the  western  parts  of  Nortli  America.  That  of  California  secmi>  to  be 
in  general  moderate  and  pleasant,  though  somewhat  incommoded  by 
the  heat  of  sutniner.  In  lat  59*  the  land  has  a  moat  harren  and  win* 
tcry  appearance, even  in  June :  the  i^Ioom  is  increased  by  frequent  foga» 
and  the  '.glaciers  seem  perpetual.* 

Tm.and  seas.  Amont::  the  inland  seas  of  North  America 
may  be  ineniioned  tlie  gulfs  oi  Mexico,  Caliloniia,  and  St.  Lawrence  ; 
with  Hudson's  Bay*  or  rather  Hudson's  Sea,t  and  what  is  called  the 
straits  of  Davis,  which  is  probably  a  sea  of  communication  between  the 
Ailaiitic  and  the  arctic  occnns.  The  exibtence  of  BafHn's  Bay  is  doubt^ 
fill,  as  aire  itly  shewn  ;  l>ut  there  are  several  lakes  of  so  great  a  sire 
that  they  deserve  to  be  clistinguished  by  the  name  of  seas,  particularly 
l^okes  Superior,  Michigan*  and  Huron)  which  constitute  one  vast  piece 
of  water,  of  immense  extent ;  and  the  great  Slave  Lake  in  the  north  is 
laid  down  as  about  220  British  miles  in  length.  In  Ana  no  hesitation 
has  been  shewn  by  geographers,  in  applying  the  name  of  Sea  to  tijc 
lake  of  Aral,  \\  liii  h  is  about  200  miles  in  Icn«»  th  ;  and  the  sea  of  Baikal 
about  350.  But  the  latter  h  not  above  thirty -live  miles  in  breadtli,  while 
the  lake  Superior  is  more  than  100. 

GvLt  OP  Mexico.  Of  all  these  seas  the  gulf  of  Mexico  is 
tlie  most  celebmed,  as  lying  in  a  most  favourable  clinrnte,  and  present- 
ing at  itB  entrance  that  grand  arrhipelar^o  of  North  American  Islai ds 
called  the  West  indies.  From  this  gull  a  singuiarcurreiu  sets  towaiiti 
the  north-east,  tins  current  called  U;c  gulf  stream  passes  to  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  and  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  accumulation 
of  waters  by  the  trade  wind.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  parts  of 
the  ocean  by  abounding  more  in  what  is  called  ti'.e  gulf  weed  (diff  rent 
species  of  fuctis  ;)  is  civ;]it  or  ten  deii^ii-en  warmer  never  spurklcs  in 
tlie  night  :  and  when  it  arrives  in  cckjI  latitudes  produce  a  thick  log. 
The  trade  wind,  or  diurnal  sea  breeze,  is  from  the  east,  and  its  collateral 
points,  with  little  intermission,  for  u'l-.-.c  months  of  tlic  yt;ir.  To  the 
south  of  llie  gulf  of  Mexico  is  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  well  known  in  the 
aimalsof  English  commerce.  The  Caribbean  sea  may  perhaps  more 
pi-ojKrly  be  co;isidered  as  belonging  to  South  America. 

The  opposite  shore  presents  the  gulf  of  CiUiforuia,  which  seems  an 
estuary  of  two  lar};e  rivers.  The  silence  of  the  Spaniards  concerning 
their  American  possessions  afTords  but  few  niaterisil»fora  proper  illust* 
ration  of  their  ?'^«*()^^n*:>.;)liy.  The  gulf  of  St.  Lawrcncris  the  wt  11  known 
esfunry  of  a  river  ot  U»e  sumr  nani'-,  grnt  r.illy  frozen  from  Ucceiitber 
to  April.  This  noble  guU  j;»  tU>>cd  by  the  Island  of  Newfoundland, 
and  by  numerous  sand  banks,  particularly  what  is  called  the  Cireat 
Bank.  This  celebrated  fishing  station  is  more  than  40()  miles  in  Icngt  h, 
by  :il)out  MO  in  l>rcadlh  ;  the  w.iter  being  from  Iweiity-two  to  liliy 
fathoms  with  a  great  swell,  and  frequent iv  a  thick  fo<.  The  chief 
fishery  begins  on  the  teniii  of  May,  aiid  continues  tiU  the  end  ul  Sep- 

•  La  Pcrouse,  ii.  67.  ' 

f  The  bay  cf  Biscay  and  that  of  Bengal  may  perhaps  a'othovise  t1i(^  rt* reiT 
rd     ptlLti 1  11  ;  but  the.  o  h:iys  si    :  11  r:  ther  be  CSUcd  MM  Or  gulfs*  if  th 
ykniv  an/  uii^f'  rniitjr  in  geogr^^liic  term*.  * 
VOL.  II.  3  Q 
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tcmbcr,  the  ^eateftt  number  of  co<l-tish,  taken  hy  a  single  nshcrmaa, 
being  twelve  thoiisand*  but  the  average  is  sievcu  thousand  :  the  largest, 
fish  was  ftur  feet  three  inches  in  lengUn  and  weighed  forty -six  pounds.* 
More  than  500  En^sh  vessels  comtnontf  fish  (»n  the  bank ;  and  the 

number  used  sometimes  to  be  equalled  by  that  of  the  Frenc  h,  who  had 
farmerly  a  settleme  nt  in  the  neightx>u ring  isle  of  Cape  Bit-ton.  The 
United  States  also  cuiploy  a  considerable  number  of  small  vessels  iii 
this  fishery. 

There  are  also  great  fisheries  on  the  banks  which  lye  off  the  coasts 

of  NovaScotSaipat  ticuUirly  on  that  called  Saddle  Island  Bank,  or  rather 
from  (br  Fn-nrh  .W)/<r,  the  Isle  of  Sand,  whirh  isin  the  shape-  of  n  how 
about  ci^^iit  leagues  in  length)  with  a  naiTow  pond  of  sea-water  in  tba* 
middle*  filled  every  tide  by  a  narrow  inlet. 

Hvosoif  Ska.  Hndioii  Sea  may  be  coniidered  as  extending 
from  the  entrance  of  Hudson  strait,  to  its  western  extreinity,  that  b 
from  lon^^.  Ss'*  west  to  long.  95*,  or  thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  which 
in  Kit.  f)0°  will  be  900  geographical  miles  or  about  !050  British,  exceed- 
in;^  the  Baltic  in  len'^th  well  !>rcRf]lh.  The  sliorcs  are  generally 
rocky  and  precipitous,  and  thu  ciiniuic  almost  the  perpetual  abode  of 
^vinter«  the  hot  weather  in  June  being  brief  though  violent  This 
sea  is  far  from  abundant  in  fish,  but  the  common  wWe  is  found :  and 
tl)e  Beluga,  or  white  ^vhaTf.  is  takerr  in  considerable  numbers  in  June, 
when  the  l  ivet-s  in  tlie  south  have  dischai"ged  their  ice.  Large  sitir- 
l^ons  are  also  caught  near  Albany.  Shell  fish  are  extremely  rare,  com- 
mon muscles  alon^  being  frequent.  The  large  track  of  territory  on 
the  south  of  this  sea  is  the  property  of  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Corapany» 
whose  chief  profits  are  defivea  from  fbra.  This  sea  has  been  repeatedly 
explored  fr>r  :i  north-west  passage,  perhaps  as  little  to  be  expected  as 
a  passa^re  tmni  the  Baltic  ifUo  tlie  Arctic tn  ean,  or  tlie  Kuxine.  Chest- 
ciilicld  inlet  is  a  singular  strait  stretching  fur  to  the  west  but  Icniiinatcs 
in  a  magnificent  lake  of  fresh  water,  commumcating  with  this  sea,  by 
what  may  be  called  a  broad  river ;  the  adjacent  land  being  level,  rich 
in  pasture,  and  abounding  with  dctr.t  But  it  is  prri!iah!e  that  in  the 
north-cast  Hud>>on  Sea  opens  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  wljene  the  perpe- 
tual ice  presents  a  complete  barrier  to  commercial  views. 

D  A  V I  s.  The  Gulf  or  Sea  of  Davis  may  be  considered  as  part 
«f  the  Sea  of  Hudson,  and  probably  joins  tlie  Arctic  ocean.  What  is 
called  Baffin's  Bay  is  laid  do^ii  as  extending  teom  46®  west  long,  to 
94°,  which,  stippwing  the  dcgrt"*  only  sixteen  geographical  miles, 
would  yield  a  Ungili  <»!*  768  geographical  miles;  and  the  breadth  on 
the  west-side  is  repitsented  nn  little  inferior.  As  this  sta  is  |x;rhaps 
wholly  imaginary,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlar^  on  the  subject :  and 
ftsliall  only  be  observetl  that  the  west  coast  ol  Greenland  has  not  been 
cxploivd  beyond  lat.  72*,  or  Sanderson's  Hope,  and  an  old  D;tnish 
fcetiicmeiit  caljctl  Opernevir.  In  the  midst  of  BafTui's  Bay  many  mups 
present  a  lar^e  tract  called  lames  Island,  wikich  pcrhitps  is  a  pivmon^ 
tory  puviing  Ironi  Greciki^ii.| 

•  Prnnar.t,  A.  ^   rt  cvii, 
•f  i;'«nn<a>t,  A.  Z.  ccxcv. 

I  It  is  niBter  » large  isle  in  the  aonb  of  Hudson  Sf»,  hud  dow'a  ffoas  erroa. 
•QMS  ol>se7V4tioiu(. 
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As  in  (he  pi^eneral  dcscnption  of  Asia  not  only  the  Caspian  Sea,  hut 
those  of  Anil  and  Baikal  have  been  commemorated,  so  the  vast  lakeSf 
above-mentioned,  may  here  be  considered  as  detached  inland  seas. 

LkKBs.  Tbe  lalcct  Superior,  Michigan}  and  Huron,  in  this  point  o£ 
vieWtfiMin  one  targe  inland  aea, whkh  might  be  called  the  aea  of  Caoadaf 
•r  that  of  Huron.  Thb  e^imnston  of  Mrater,  as  already  mentioned,  is  of 
j^eat  extent :  for  accordin?^  to  the  French  charts,  that  pail  of  this 
»ca  which  is  called  Lake  Superior,  is  not  less  than  1500  nnles  in  cir- 
cumference.* The  greater  part  oi  the  coast  seems  to  consist  of  rocks 
•ndiineTengroundflikethoseof  the  sea  of  Baikal.  The  water  is  very 
pure  and  transparent ;  and  the  bottom  generally  composed  of  largo 
rocks,  which  arc  probably  calcareous,  as  art  the  rocks  which  form  th» 
pavement  of  Erie,  and  some  of  the  other  lakes.  There  are  sevcrad 
islands,  one  of  which  called  Minong  is  about  sixty  miles  in  Icn^h  : 
the  savages  suppose  that  these  islands  are  residences  of  the  Great 
Spiriti  or  Manitou,  More  than  thirty  rivera  fiJI  into  this  lake,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  size,  but  the  geography  is  far  from  being  perfectt 
The  banks  of  a  river  on  the  north-west  abound  with  native  copper* 
The  chief  fi»h  are  sturrcori  and  trout;  the  latter  lx;ing  cavitrht  at  all 
seasons,  and  said  to  weigh  from  twelve  tofiity  pound*!,  liutwe  arc  nut 
able  to  refer  the  animal  to  its  proper  spedea.  This  part  of  the  Sea  of 
Can&da  opens  into  the  lakt  Huron,  by  the  straita  of  SL  Mary,  or  ratfaef 
St.  Marie.  About  forty  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  only  one 
or  two  miles  in  breadth ;  with  a  rapidc  towanls  the  north  -westera 
extrenuiy,  which  may  however  be  descended  by  canoes,  and  the  pros- 
pecU  are  here  deligbtAil.  The  storms  on  this  large  expanse  of  water 
ate  aadangeroaaaathoaeoD  the  ocean,  the  wavea  breaking  more  qiiick« 
and  ruonii^  nearly  as  hi|^h.  The  circumference  of  that  part  called 
Lake  Huron  is  said  to  be  about  lOOO  miles;  and  on  the  northern  side 
are  some  islands  called  Munatulan,  impiyintrthe  place  of  spirits.  AnotheiT 
short  strait  leads  inlo  Llic  tiurd  lake  called  A'Uchigan,  also  navig^le 
fbrshipa  of  any  burden.  When  the  population  of  North  Amencs 
shall  have  diHuscd  itself  towards  the  west,  these  lakes  may  became  tho 
seatsof  fk>urishini^  cities,  ar.d  of  arts  and  sciences  now  unknown  in  F.*:- 
rope.  Their  latitude  corresponds  nith  that  ct"  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
gulf  of  Venice.  From  the  descriptions  it  docs  not  appear  diat  these 
lakes  are  ever  impeded  witli  \c.c.\ 

The  lakeof  Winipeg  or  WinipicH  may  well  aspire  to  tbe  name  of  ai& 
inland  sea  :§  hut  it  yields  considerably  to  the  gi*cat  Slave  lake,  or  rather 
sea,  a  recent  discovery,  from  whkli  Slacket^/ie'srivc^- extends  its  cwirsc 
to  the  arctic  ocean.  Tlu'SI^ive  =.ea,  according  to  Mr  Arrov*  smith's  map, 
is  about  two  hundred  miles  m  iength,  by  oue  hundit:d  at  its  greutc:st 

•  "  1  believe  («»yx  Carver)  that  if  it  was  coasted  round,  Snd  tht  otOMStea* 
tent  of  every  bay  taken,  it  wuuld  exceed  sixteen  hundred  "  B. 

t  Nipegon  and  Michtpicooti>n  are  the  names  of  two  of  the  nvefs,  B. 

i  Mr.  Morse  says  that  these  lakes  never  ftene,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
•onimunicaHnnfj  bettrcm  Them  arc  frozen  for  a  considerable  time.  The  cli- 
aate  on  tiie  Nurth  and  ea<.t  }>arts  of  lake  iiupexior  is  intensely  cold  in  winter. 

11  Carver  calls  it  Winnt  pc  k  ,-  tlie  French  1-ac  Omnipique.  B. 

^  Acc  iding  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  p.  Ixii.  this  lake  discharges  itself  im* 
Hudson's  Ba>',  by  the  river  Nelson,  an  elongation  of  the  SafkMhawin.  S»« 
Airowsmiih's  sMf  ef North  AaitritartditSen  1902.  . 
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hreacUh*.    The  «7:eoc^niphy  of  ih\%  lake  is  rather  imperfect;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  liiat  other  iai^  lakes  may  \>e  found  in  the  weatem' 
i-cgious  of  North  America,  which  remain  unexplofcd.  * 

The  smaller  Uut  Bhall  be  briefly  described  in  the  divisions  of  tern- 
toiy  to  which  they  belong.  It  may  here  sufiice  to  observe  that  titere 
arc  probably  above  two  hundred  lakes  of  considerable  size  in  North 
America;  a  singtilarity  which  disunguishes il  from  imv  other  portion 
of  the  globe.  A  theorist  migiit  perhaps  consider  tlu^aii  addiiionul  argu- 
ment for  the  novelty  of  tbb  oontiiieiit ;  but  Che  recent  creatko  of  Ame- 
rica is  one    the  dreamsof  indolent pUkNophers. 

In  the  ancient  continent  the  livers  and  mountains  are  usually  confined 
>vithin  the  limits  of  some  great  state,  to  which  of  course  the  description 
beonTes  appropriated.  But  in  America  these  features  are  on  so  git;at 
a  scale,  that  they  pervade  immense  territories,  divided  among  distinct 
nations,  whence  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  just  arrangement.  The 
river  of  AmanmSf  for  example*  pursues  a  long  course  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, and  an  equal  extent  through  the  Portuguese  territory.  The  river 
Missisippi,  or  rather  Missouri,  belongs  in  pait  to  t!)e  United  Strttes, 
and  in  part  to  Spain  or  France.  Amidst  this  unccitainly,  it  seems 
preferable  to  describe  tfa«  cldef  rlmi  and  mountains  under  tlie  general 
heads  of  North  and  South  America* 

Len,q;ih  of  course  sccms  universally^  and  justly  considered  as  the 
chief  distinction  of  a  river,  which  becomes  noble  as  it  wciv  l»y  the 
extent  of  its  (^encalotjy,  while  the  great  breadth  and  dcpUiof  a  shoit 
stream  issuing  iiuui  u  lake  would  deserve  little  ullcntion. 

Missooai.  In  this  pomt  of  view  the  Missisippi  is  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  rivers  of  Noith  America ;  its  source 
having  ahx:ady  been  traced  to  three  small  lakes  above  latitude 
47**,  and  it  enters  the  sea  in  latitude  29***  a&er  a  comparative  course 
of  about  Uoo  British  miles. 

The  following  account  of  tids  noble  river  is  principally  transcribetl 
from  Mr.  Morse*s  system  of  AmericaD  geography,  and  from  the 
writings  of  Carver  and  Hutchins. 

The  Missisippi  re  ceives  the  watci's  of  the  Ohio  and  Illinof«,  and 
their  numerous  branches  from  the  vahU  and  the  Missouri  and  otht  r 
rivers  from  tlie  vvestf.  These  nnghty  streams  united  are  lionie  down 
with  increasing  majesty,  through  vast  forests  and  meadows,  and  dts> 
charged  into  tlie  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  great  lengtll  and  uncommon 
deptli  of  thisrixer,  says  Mr.  Hutchins,  and  the  excessive  mnddmessatld 
stUubrious  quality  <<f  its  waters  after  its  junction  witli  thf  Missoini,  are 
very  singular.  The  dii-ection  of  the  channel  is  so  ei-ooked,  that  from 
New  Orleans  to  tlie  mouth  of  tlie  Ohio,  a  diiitance  which  does  not 
exceed  460  miles  in  a  strait  line,  is  about  856  by  water.  It  may  be 
shortened  at  least  250  miles,  by  cutting  acixjss  ei^lit  or  t  n  necks  of 
laodi  some  of  which  are  not  tiiirty  yards  wide.   Chai  lcvoix  I'clatcs 

*  Carver  says  Winnipic  is  about  200  milss  in  length,,  north  and  snmh,  and 
that  its  breadth  which  has  never  been  ]iro]*crly  ascertained,  su}i}fosedto  be 
»bout  100  miles  in  its  wU't  St  part  **  1^. 

t  It  is  now  known  that  the  Missouri  receives  the  M'misippi.  In  other 
words,  tkcMiisouri  ii  the  principal  aUtsia. 
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Ihat  in  tlic  year  172?,  at  Point  Conp^e,  or  Cut  Poi^nt^  the  rircr  made  a 
j;re'\t  turn;  and  Mjmc  Canadiitns  by  dcciKninp  li  t  (  hannel  ol  a  small 
ljixx)k,  diverted  the  waicrs  of  the  river  into  it.  i  he  impetuosity  of  the 
stream  was  so  violentt  and  the  soil  of  lo  rich  and  looae  a  quality,  tllit' 
in  «  short  time  the  point  was  entirdy  cut  thfouifhi  and  tnvetteft  aaved* 
fintrteco  leagiies  of  tlidrvoyagiu  ■  The  old  bed  has  no  water  in  it,  the 
times  of  the  |)crio<nc  il  overflowinf^s  onlv  excepted.  The  new  channel 
has  bctu  since  soundcil  with  :i  luie  m  thirty  fathoms,  without  finding 
bouom.  Several  otlier  iKtuu<»  of  great  extent,  have,  iti  like  manner, 
bctn  aloGe  cutoff,  and  the  river  cKv^ited  into  Bewchmnels. 

In  the  iipring  floods  the  Missiiiippi  h  very  liigh,  and  the  current 
to  strong,  lliat  it  is  with  diificuUy  it  can  be  ascended,  but  this  disad-' 
vantage  is  remedied  in  some  measure  Ijy  eddies,  or  counter  curmits, 
which  are  gencruiiy  found  in  tlie  bends  dose  to  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  assist  the  ascending  boata.  The  current  at  this  leaion  descends  at  the 
nte  of  about  five  milea  an  hour.  In  antntna,  when  the  waters  are  hurt 
it  doea  not  run  faster  than  two  miles :  but  it  is  rapid  in  such  patls  of 
river  as  have  clustei  u  ( f  i  ! m  :s,  shoals,  and  sand  banks.  The  circum- 
ference of  uumy  of  tliese  shoals  h(  in;^  «5rve!-n!  miles,  l!ie  voyage  is 
longer,  aiul  in  soiuc  parts  more  dangerous,  liuui  m  the  spring.  The 
merchandiae  oecena^*  for  the  commerce  of  the  upper  settlements,  on 
or  near  the  Missisppi,  ts  conveyed  in  the  spring  and  autumn  in  beU 
teauxy  rowed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  j.^en,  and  carrying  about  forty  tons. 
Fl'om  New  Orleans  to  ihc  Illinois  tlie  voraf;;e  is  commonly  performed 
in  t  ight  or  ten  Aveeks.    A  pi  odi^ious  number  of  islands,  some  of  whiclr 
are  of  great  extent,  inlewperse  that  luigijty  river.    Its  waters  after 
overflowing  its  banks  l>elow  the  river  Ibberville  on  the  east,  and  the 
river  Jtoi^  on  tlie  west,  never  return  within  them  again,  there  being 
many  outlets  or  streams  by  which  they  urc  condixted  into  the  hny  cf 
Mexico,  nir.re  t-.- peciully  on  the  vest  sidecfihe  MisM'^ppi,  di\ idin;,;- the 
poutUry  inio  mmicjtjus  tsliuicls.  I'hese  singularities  distingiush  it  from 
every  other  known  river  in  tlte  world.  Below  the  Ibberville  the  land 
begins  to  be  vcr>*  tow  on  botb  sides  of  the  tiver,  across  the  countiy, 
iukI  graduary  declines  as  it  up])roaches  nearer  to  the  sea.  The  island  of 
Kew  Ol  leans,  and  tiie  lanch;  ()p|x>.sitc,  ore  to  all  appcaranee  of  v.o  long 
date,  for  in  <Iij^ging  ever  t»o  lit (Ic  below  ih.e  Muface  you  fitid  vwtierj 
and  great  <]UiJjtilits  of  Uves.  1  he  many  beeches  und  bivakt  I's,  us  well 
as  inlctSf  uhich  have  arisen  out  of  the  channel^  within  t'.ie  last  half 
f  eniniy,  at  the  several  mouths  of  the  river,  are  con^ncing  proofs 
that  this  peiiiiisulu  was  wliolly  formed  in  the  same  n\anner.  And 
iiis  certain,  that  vihcn  La  iisdh  ssiJed  down  ti  e  M!>v;s))«]>i  to  the 
sea,  the  upciung  oi  ttiut  river  was  very  differcui  ii  om  wiiui  it  is  at 
present 

7'he  nearer  you  appt^oacb  the  sea  this  truth  becomes  more  striking. 

7'lie  bars  that  cross  u^ostof  these  small  channels,  opened  by  the  rurrent^ 

I  a\  e  t  .en  nudliplicd  by  nveisijs  of  the  U\  es  can  ivd  down  by  the  streams, 
cnc  of  whieli,  Mopped  In-  its  njots  or  bra; k  It. s  in  u  sl..ill«nv  part,  is  suf- 
f:cieut  to  oUsttucl  the  pasia^^e  of  thousiindb  moix  ,  and  to  GxHhem  at  the 
same  place*  Asionishin}j,  collections  of  trees  &}«  dally  seen  in  insshig 
t>etweeQ  the  Balize  and  the  Missouri.  No  humaii  force  is  sufficient  to 
remove  them,  and  the  mud  canicd  down  by  the  river  serves  to  bind 
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and  cement  them  top^ther.  They  are  gradually  covered,  and  every 
inundation  not  onljr  extends  their  length  and  brcadtli,  butMadds  another 
layer  to  their  height  In  less  than  ten  yem  timei  canes,  shrubs,  and 
aqiiatictitiiber  grow  on  them,  and  form  pointB  and  islands  which  fincH 
bly  shift  the  bed  of  the  river. 

"  Nothing  can  be  asserted  with  certainty  respecting  the  length  of  this 
river.  Its  source  is  not  known,  but  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  3r)or> 
miles  from  the  sea  as  the  river  runs.  W  e  only  know  that  irom  St. 
Anthony's  fells  in  hititude  45**,  it  glides  with  a  pleasant  dear  current, 
and  receives  many  large  and  very  extensile  tributary  streams,  before 
its  junction  witli  the  Missouri,  without  p;-rcafly  increasing  the  breadth 
of  the  Missisippi,  tliough  they  do  its  depth  and  rapidity.  The  muddy 
waters  of  the  Missouri  discolour  the  lovrcr  part  of  the  river,  till  it 
empties  into  the  bay  of  Mexico.  The  Missouri  is  a  longer,  broader 
snd  deeper  river  than  the  Missisippi,  and  afloids  a  more  extensive 
navigation;  it  Is,  in  fact,  the  principal  river,  contributing  more  to  the 
common  stream  than  does  the  Missisippi,  It  has  !>cen  ascended  by 
French  traders  about  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  from  the 
dcptli  of  the  water,  and  breadth  of  the  river  at  that  distance)  it  appeared 
to  be  navigable  many  miles  Ihrther*. 

From  the  Missouri  river  to  nearly  opposite  the  Ohio,  tlie  western 
bank  tlir  iMissislppi  is,  some  few  places  exce])ted,  higher  than  tlie 
eastern.  Fixsm  iV/^v  a-.i  J-'rr  to  die  Ibberville  the  eastern  bank  is  hin;-!icr 
than  the  western,  on  which  there  is  not  a  single  discernible  rising  or 
eminence  for  the  i&tance  of  750  miles.  From  the  IfabervSle  to  the  sea 
there  are  no  eminences  on  either  sides  though  the  eastern  bank  ^ypear 
rather  the  high<  st  of  the  two,  as  &r  as  the  EngltJth  turn.  Thence 
the  banks  gradually  diminish  in  height  to  the  n>ouih  of  the  rivers 
where  they  are  but  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  common  surface  of  the 
water. 

The  sfime  which  the  annual  floods  of  the  river  Missisippi  leave  on 
the  surface  of  the  adjacent  shores^  may  be  compaied  with  that  of  the 

Nile,  which  dejK)sites  a  similar  manure,  and  for  many  centuries  past  has 
insured  the  fertility  of  Eg>'pt.  When  its  banks  shall  have  been  culti- 
vated, as  the  excellency  of  the  soil  and  temperature  oi  its .  climate 
deserve,  its  population  will  equal  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  ti-ade,  wealth)  and  power  of  America  may  at  some  fuAute  period 
depend,  and  perhaps  center  upon  the  Missiuppi.  This  also  resembles 
the  Nile  in  the  number  of  its  mouths,  all  issuing  into  a  sen  that  may  be 
compared  to  tlie  Mtditcrranean,  which  is  bounded  on  ti  c  north  and 
south  by  tlie  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa,  aii  Uie  Mexican  bay 
is  by  North  and  South  America.  The  smaller  mAUths  of  this  river 
might  be  easily  stopped  up  by  meansof  those  floating  trees,  v  ith  which 
the  river,  durin'^  t!ic  noo<ls,  is  always  covered.  The  whole  force  of  t!ie 
channel  beinir  united,  tlic  only  opeiUQg  tllCU  left  WOUkl  probably  |pX>W 
deep,  aad  tiie  ba^-  be  rcuiovc J. 

*  The  sctwl  conne  of  the  Miuomir  befote  tti  jsaction  wkti  the  MissittppW  - 

is  very  differently  stated  by  diflerent  person-?.  TnlVrmation  received  from  r«* 
■pcctabte  sources  leads  me  to  believe,  that  the  puiicipal  directivB  of  th«  river* 
in  the  whols  sf  iis  coarse,  U  moAj  wot  and  tatt.  B. 
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"  Whoever  for  a  moment  win  cast  his  eye  ovtt  a  map  of  the  town 

of  New  Orleans,  and  the  inunense  country  around  it,  and  \iew  its 
advanta^ous  situation,  must  be  convinced,  that  it,  or  snnie  place 
near  it,  must  in  process  of  time,  become  one  of  the  greatest  marts  in 
the  world. 

^  The  fens  of  St.  Anthonyf  in  about  latitude  45%  received  thdr 

name  from  Father  Lewis  Hennepin,  a  French  missionary,  who  tm- 
veHed  in  these  parts  about  the  year  1680,  and  was  the  first  European 
ever  seen  by  the  natives.  The  whole  rivc-.-,  which  is  more  than  250 
yards  wide,  falls  perpendicularly  about  thirty  feet*,  and  forms  a  most 
pleasing  cataract.  The  rapids  Iwlow,  in  the  space  of  300  yanla»  render 
the  descent  considerably  greater,  so  that  when  viewed  at  a  distance  th^ 
appear  to  be  much  higher  than  they  really  are.  In  the  middle  of  the 
-  falls  is  a  small  island  about  forty  feet  broad,  and  somewhat  loni^r,  on 
which  grow  a  few  scragged  hemlock  and  spruce  trees,  and  about  half 
way  between  this  island  ttid  the  eastern  shwe  is  a  rock  lying  at  the  veiy 
edge  of  the  fall  in  an  obliqiie  position,  five  or  six  feet  broad,  and  ttHftj 
or  forty  long;.  These  falls  are  peculiarly  situated,  as  they  are  ^iprockch* 
able  without  the  least  obstruction  from  any  intervening  hill  or  precipice, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  considerable  fall  perhaps  m  the 
world.  The  countiy  aroimd  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  not  an 
uninterrupted  plain  where  the  eye  finds  no  relieft  but  composed  of 
many  gentle  ascents^  which  in  the  spring  and  summer  aie  covered  with 
vt!!v!iire,  and  Interspersed  with  little  groves^  that  give  a  pleaaing  variety 
to  the  prospect. 

'  ^  A  little  distance  below  the.  falls  is  a  small  island  of  about  an  acre 
and  a  half,  on  which  grow  a  great  number  of  oak  trees,  almost  all  the 
branches  of  which  able  to  bear  the  weight  ai-e,  in  the  proper  season  of 
the  year,  loaded  with  eagles*  nests.  The  instinctive  sagacity  of  these 
birds  has  taught  tliem  to  choose  this  place,  as  it  is  secure,  on  account 
•f  the  rapids  above,  from  the  attacks  of  either  man  or  beast. 

From  the  best  accounts  that  con  be  obtained  from  the  Indians,  we 
leam  that  the  four  most  capital  rivers  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, viz.  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  MIssisippi,  the  river  Bourbon,  and  the 
Oregon,  or  the  river  of  the  west,  have  their  sources  in  the  same  neigh* 
bourhood.  The  waters  of  the  three  former  at^;  said  to  be  within  thirty 
miles  of  each  oiiier,  the  latter  is  rather  further  west. 

This  shews  that  these  parts  are  the  highest  lands  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  it  is  an  instance  not  to  be  paralteled  in  the  three  other  quarter* 
of  tlie  globe,  that  four  rivers  of  such  magnitude  should  take  their  rise 
together,  iind  each,  after  running  separate  courses,  discharge  their 
waters  into  different  oceans,  at  the  diiitance  of  more  tlian  two  thousand 
miles  from  tlieir  sources.    Tor  in  their  passage  from  this  s|K>t  to  the 

•  This  account  of  the  falls  of  St.  An'hnny,  is  taken  frcn  Carver.  Father 
Hennepin  concUuicd  tlie  lictght  to  Ue  about  sixty  teet.  Mure  dependence, 
however,  is  to  he  p  laced  upon  C»rver*s  calciil%ttoii>  because  we  know  that 
HcDnejiin  has  monstrously  n>istatcd  the  height  of  the  great  Fails  of  Niagara. 
I  must  not  emit  to  chservc,  that  Hennepin,  notwithstanding  the  errors  into 
which  he  has  occasiunally  faUc:i,  af)pears  to  have  been  a  man  of  strict  vera^ 
mj ;  ami  his  travels  may  b«  rsaU,  aot  ont/  with  plcMine  bat  instructioii.  B. 
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bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  cast }  to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  south ;  to  Iludson'f 
ba),  north ;  and  to  the  bay  at  the  straits  of  Annian,  westi  where  the  river 
Oregon  is  supposed  to  tmpLjf  each  of  them  tvaveraes  upwards  of  two 
thousand  miles*. 

Ohio.  "  The  Ohio  is  a  most  bcatitiful  river.  Its  current 
gentle,  waters  clear,  and  ix>soni  snuwth  am!  unbroken  by  rocks  and 
rapids,  a  single  instance  only  excepted.  Il  is  one  quarter  oi  u  mile 
wide  at  Foit  Plu;  50O  yaida  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanbaway ; 
1200  yards  at  Louisville  v  and  the  rapids  half  a  mile  in  some  few 
places  below  Louisville,  but  its  p;cneral  breadth  flocs  not  exceed  fino 
yaixls.  In  sotne  j)l;icps  its  w\(\th  is  not  400,  and  in  oik*  place  parlicu- 
lai  iy,  far  below  tlie  lapidii,  it  is  less  than  300.  lu*  i^rcudth  in  no  one 
place  eicceeds  1300  farda,  and  at  its  junction  with  the  Missisippl 
neither  river  is  more  than  900  yards  wide.** 

Mr.  Morse  proceeds  to  state  the  precise  measurement  of  the  length 
of  tlic  Ohio,  with  all  its  windinpfS,  fmm  tort  Pitt  to  its  junction  widi  th  j 
IViissiaippi,  amounting  to  1188  miles.  The  inundations  commonly 
begin  wiUi  April,  and  subside  in  July.  A  vessel  drawing*;  twelve  feet 
water  might  safely  navigate  from  Pittsburg  to  the  sea.  Two  consider- 
able rivers  unite  to  form  the  Ohioi  namely  the  Monongahela,  and  the 
Allegheney,  Ixjlh  of  them  subscnient  to  navij^ation.  Tl>e  lur.t  of 
these  rivei-3  rises  in  the  states  of  New  Vorkand  Fcnnsylvaiiiu,  the  lii'i.t 
in  Pennsylvania  and  V'irt^inia. 

From  the  preceding  ample  description,  which  the  great  importance 
of  these  rivers  to  the  prosperity  of  NortJi  America  authorizes,  it  ap- 
pears that,  sctlinjj  aside  the  capricious  distinctions  of  the  savage  tribes, 
the  Missouri  must  be  ret:^arded  as  the  chtr  f  river  whicli  constitutes 
what  IS  called  the  Missisippi.  Measured  on  the  same  merely  com- 
parative scale  which  has  been  adopted  to  give  a  j>;eueral  idea  of  the 
length  of  the  rivers  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Missouri  or  Missisippi 
will  be  about  2000  miles  in  length.  The  q;rcat  river  of  St.  Lawrence 
is  far  infe nor,  being  chiefly  remarkable  for  i^^  bre:!<!t!i.  In  South  Ame- 
rica the  Maranon,  or  rivc-r  of  Amazons,  nu'.-  urcd  on  the  nnn^f  rompu- 
rulive  scale,  will  be  luund  Lu  be  alx*ut  2JuO,  and  ilic  iiio  dc  la  riat.i 
about  1900.  In  the  same  comparative  way,  measured  on  the  accurate 
planisphere  of  Mr.  Arrowsmlth,  the  Kian  Kii  exceeds  the  Missouri 
and  rivals  llie  Maranon,  which  last  is  pntliably  also  rivalled  by  tl  e  Ob. 
Some  deceptions  have  arisen  on  lliis  curious  subject,  as  the  larj^c  l  i^  r  -» 
in  America  have  been  computed  by  acuial  navijjaUou  of  tlx  whuli;,  or 
a  puit,  in  which  every  wituling  is  token  into  the  account;  while  the 
length  of  those  in  Asia  has  been  merely  assumed  from  tlie  general 
appearance  in  mapsi  without  due  attention  to  the  innumerable  devia- 
ItODS.  A  &vourable  climate,  and  oUier  circumstances,  render  th<:  | 

*  The«e  obiervatioiis  letpectii^g  the  sources,  &e.  of  the  four  above-men- 
tioned rivers,  are  takeni  nearly  in  his  own  worJs,  from  Captain  Canrr'-* 
travels.  This  writer  sax s  that  he  learned  the  circiitns'.ances  v.  liich  he  has 
»tat<fd,  from  laUuiu  nations,  and  from  his  "  own  ol>servations."  It  is  now 
•upposedf  however,  that  little  dcpcuJcnce  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  informa- 
tion. Even  the  cxisience  of  tlic  Bourhon  is  din:li  t'H,  hn*^  as  it  was  said  to 
flow  into  Hudson's  bay,  it  may  be  the  river  biiij.-hawiri;  ol  whicii  lUe 
Nclaon  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation. 
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Jkmrnem  riren  more  iun4giAk ;  the  Ob  king  iwpfiird  hfUJ^mi 

Hk  Kian  Ku  by  the  alpine  rocks  of  Tibet* 

St.  Lawrknck.  The  noble  riverof  St.  Lawrence  is  unircrBaHy 
rejyardtU  ixa  ihc  second  Ui  North  Anit^rka,  being  not  kvs  than  niiictjr 
niiks  v^dii  at  its  mouthi  and  Davi^piible  for  shipi  of  the  Uiie  »&  kr  as 
Qiidm)a)dtst«nceof400iiiilMfi«Bi'theMi.  KcMpQndiKitb  1kr» 
fldfes  an  breadth  ;  and  at  Mioiifanl  tan  tiro  to  f«  >u  1 1  l^hough  there 
be  some  nq)i(i5,  yet  this  f^rand  livcr  may  be  considtTed  as  iia-vigablc 
to  K'nu'-' vin,  and  the  lake  ()'i'-  -lo.  743  miles  from  tlic  sea.  It  is  dit- 
&CDU.  to  ucanc  the  predsc  souicv  of  the  St.  Law  reticC)  thuugli  that 
flune  be  pmaaJfy  conliMd  to  Uie  rivBr  issuing  fran  Jiko  Oirfaiiot 
aHiik  the  ^MiagaOy  which  ttovt  fmiD  the  Itloe  Erie»  ii  icgarded  m  b 
iBntiBrt  ilitnij*  As'iB  Aflitic  %tognifitf  iht  ^"g*—  ii  iraoed  ifion 

•  From  Mr-  Airowaroirii's  Imi  m«p  of  the  United  Sutci,  with  correctiotu 
nd  ad4itio9«  to  1809;  aad  hU  tatereatin^  in»p  of  Novth  America  of  th« 

$111. e  dato,  ir  u]>pcar'>  thar  tlic  Mi3:isififii  rises  from  the  Turtle  Lake,  lat.  47° 
40V  not  [:xT  to  the  &outh  jof  Uie  Red  L;^ke.  Sut  from  the  Ust  map,  and  th« 
nott  authentic  tntveUen,  it  is  clear  that  the  JUfniwippi  ihoiild  properly-  be 
terriK-J  the  MissovRt,  the  last  bcin.;^  the  most  consklerable  river,  antl  ristnf 
from  sources  in  the  western  chain  about  ^00  Baitish  miles  more  remote  than 
ahe  furthest  source  of  the  Missisippi,  so  that  ihc  comparative  course  of  tho 
MiaMort  may  be  abooi  9000  British  miles.  The  Missouri,  like  tlie  St.  Law. 
Tcnce  and  river  of  Ami-'ons,  is  a  white  muddy  stream,  wlule  tlie  Missisljjpi 
Js  clear  like  the  Black  Kivf  r,  which  falls  into  that  of  Amazor.5.  Charlevui;^, 
Ii.  SJS,  has  described  the  c  ni^uenca  as  the  j^randcst  in  rhc  world.  Each  ri- 
ver is  about  half  a  leag^ue  in  breadth  ;  bur  il.c  Missouri  U  the  broadest  and 
mtet  rapid.  Lc  Page  du  Pratz,  in  his  history  of  Louisiana,  (i.  302,  of  t^o 
English  ahridj^ment )  says  that  the  French  word  MUmdppiiM  a  ooniraotiQa 
of  the  sava'jc  tcrrn  Mcu  t  Chatsipi,  which  literally  denotes  the  ancient  Father 
of  Rivers.  Mr.  Hutchins  obserres  that  the  natives  still  call  it  Mc&cbasipi. 
The  precise  import  of  the  word  does  not  aecm  to  be  completely  ascertahted* 
It  it  believed,  however,  tli  ,t  tlu  w  i  I  signifies  the  great  river:  or,  according 
to  some.  Fish  river.  The  terminating  word,  *if^,  or  *i/>i,  has  a  very  e:ct«n> 
liire  range  in  North  America,  and  unqucstiMiably  signifies  a  river,  (sec  Near 
-Views,  &c.  p.  80),  When  the  army  of  Soto  visited,  Florida,  in  1539,  the/ 
found  different  names  applied  to  the  river,  in  different  places  t)Ut  nothing 
like  Missisippi  occurs  iu  the  relation  of  that  celebrated  expedition,  or  rathar 
tamblc.  Imlay  (p.  405)  observes,  that  the  Missouii  ''aJbrds  a  mote  exten- 
sive navigation,  and  is  a  longer,  broader,  nnd  deeper  river,  ihm  the  Missi- 
lup^'*  The  jovroey  of  a  g^at  savage  traveikr  to  th«  sources  of  the  Missouri 
and  to  the  great  western  nver,  Du  Pmta,  iL  13S,  ieema  toconespond  with 
recent  discoverirs,  and  the  other  nation  proballj  stUl  exists.  The  t'rcc  navi- 
gation of  the  Missisippi  was  secured  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  with 
Spain,  1795,  It  is  not  probafila  'tfiat  the  Ute  tieatj  between  Spain  and 
France,  will  preclude  the  Americans  from  any  of  the  great  advantages  wtticli 
they  enjoyed  by  the  Spanish  treaty. — The  inundations  of  the  river  I>C3in  in 
March  and  subside  in  July.  It  apjjears  from  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Voyages,  1803, 
4to.  p.  xxxvi.  that  some  rivers  of  North  America  have  luak  ame  than  ten 

feet  beneath  their  ancient  Uvel. 
t  Weld,  li.  56.  ttvo. 
Not  always :  for  this  stream  It  aometimes  denoac/inateft  the  St.  Lawt«nee« 

thoiijh  it  i*<  more  generally  called  the  outlet  of  lake  Erie,  or  Niagara  river. 
The  iirst  of  these  names  is  so  ap|>ruprtated  that  it  ought  to  be  retained  in 
preference  to  any  other.  Volney,  whose  attachment  to  taints  has  never 
be  en  sii<;peL  ttJ,  exceedingly  disliked  the  name  St.  Lawrence,  as  applicil  to 
any  portion  of  that  majestic  river.  He  expre«isi  d  to  mc  a  wish,  that  Uie  rivar 
n.i,^l)t  be  namad  HtKbetagii^  its  auci.'nt  Indian  appellauon.  B. 
▼OL.  tl.  3  H 
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the  sea  of  fiaikalf  without  assuming  the  Sdinga  M  ft  ftVlliSer'mite^ii^ 
by  analogy  the  St  Lawrence  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  lake  Ontariov 

nor  can  geographical  usage  permit  it  to  be  traced  to  the  lake  Superior  ; 
and  fnrlc'^s,  with  certain  writei-s,  to  the  lalcc  Winipic,  which,  according 
n»  th(.'  Ix  St  maps,  lias  no  cninmunicatioa  whatever  witli  what  has  been 
above  calkcl  liic  ^ea  ol  Canada)  con»sting  of  the  Joint  lakes  Superior} 
Michigan,  and  Ham.  Th«  lengtii  of  the  Sc.  CawMDoe  may  thm- 
fbre  be  about  700  BiitiBh  milesi  the  breadth  bemg  the  gnndcfaaiw 
teristic. 

The  other  chief  rivers  in  North  America  are  Uie  Saskashawin,  the 
Athaljasca,  the  Unji»Ei  or  Mackenzie's  river*,  tlie  Kio  Bravo,  which 
flows  mto  the  gtdf  <nMe3uco;  that  of  Albany,  which  jonwHudiaii^ 
Bay :  Nelson  river  ond  Chuvcliill  river  are  also  considerable  atreane 
which  flow  into  that  sea ;  but  their  geography  is  far  fix)m  belng^  perfect. 
The  same  observation  must  be  extended  to  the  Oregan,  or  preat  river 
of  ^the  west,  whicli,  confined  by  a  chain  of  mountadns,  runs  south,  till 
by  a  western  bend  it  joins  the  Pacific  But  the  diaoofeiy  o£  the 
ivcfttem  regbos  of  America  will  doubHeaa  disdoee  wme  oonsidendjle 
ttreams  in  that  quarter. 

Mountain's.  The  mountain'^  of  North  America  are  far  from 
rivalling;  tht  Andes  in  die  s6uth.  Some  irregular  ranges  pen'adethe 
Isthmus,  but  it  seems  mere  theory  to  consider  Uiem  as  connected  witli 
the  Andesi  as  they  have  neither  the  SBBie  cfaancter  nor  directkn.  In 
the  Isthmus  there  are  also  several  volcanoes ;  tniltlie  natutal  hiatoiy  of 
Spanish  America  is  extremely  imperfect 

The  centre  of  North  Amei'ica  seems  ta  p>resent  a  vast  fertile  plain, 
watered  by  the  Missouri  and  its  auxiliary  streams.  On  the  west^  so 
hr  as  discovered,  a  range  of  mountains  proceeds  from  New  Meiioo  In 
a  northern  direcdon,  and  joins  the  ridge  called  the  Stooey  Mountains, 
which  extended  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Arctic  ocean*  The  Stoney 
Mountains  are  said  to  tie  about  r>500  fcet  above  their  Ixise,  wliich  mu^ 

• 

perhaps  be  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  geiici-al,  from  tlie  account*  of 
navigators  who  have  vidted  this  coast,  it  seems  to  resemble  tliat  of 
Norway,  being  a  wide  alpine  country  of  great  extent;  while  the  aboi«» 

like  that  of  Norway^  presents  innumerwie  creeks  and  islands.  This 
ulpii^  tract,  from  the  Sloney  Mountains  and  Mackenzie's  river  west- 
wards to  the  source  of  llie  ( )rcp-nn  and  lU  wring's  strait,  may  perliaps 
contain  the  iu;^hest  mountatus  in  North  America,  wiien  cumpktely 
explored  by  the  eye  of  science.  On  the  north-east»  Greenland,  Labra- 
dorf ,  and  tlic  countries  around  Hudson  Sea,  present  Irregular  masses 
corercd  with  eternal  snow,  with  black  naked  peaks,  resembling  in  form 
t!iL  spires  of  the  Alps,  but  of  far  inferior  ekvatiooy  mountains  generally 
decivasiug  in  height  towards  the  pole. 

*  See  the  artcic  native  tribes  for  further  detailt. 

t  A  high  ridge  passes  south-west  from  the  cf>aat  of  Labrador  to  the  source 
of  the  Utawas,  dividing  the  rivers  that  fail  into  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  Stoney  mountainft  run  pamllcl  whfc  the  Padfie  from  Cook's  en- 
fr)- to  the  river  Columbia,  where  they  are  more  tlistatit  from  the  coast  and 
^)tM  elevtited.  The  rocks  west  rtf  Wiunipic  are  toft  limestone*  on  the  east  » 
dark  grey  granhe:  and-sit  the  great  lakes  aie  between  the  Cnwstone  and 
graniiennges.  MaGkfusle^  40U»401,  401. 
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AMLftCRiAN  MotfMTAnrs.      The  most  cMntaA  mouotaiiii 

in  North  America  are  those  called  the  Apalachian,  or  Allegheny* 

passing  through  the  tenitory  of  the  United  States  from  the  soutli-wcst 
(o  the  north-cast*.  According  to  the  best  maps  they  cfjnimence  on  the 
north  of  Georgia,  where  they  give  source  lo  many  rivers  running  south 
to  the  gulph  of  Mexico  and  to  the  Tennessee  and  others  nmntngnoTth# 
There  are  several  coUatend  ridges,  as  the  Iron  or  Bald  Mountains,  the 
White  Oak  Mountains,  and  others  ;  the  exterior  skirt  on  the  iwrth- 
west  b^ini^  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  The  Apalachian chain  thence 
extends  through  liie  western  (emtory  of  Virj^inia,  accompanied  witii 
its  coUatenU  ridges,  thebicadiiiol  tiic  vviwk  being  often  seventy  miles 
and  proceeds  through  PeonsylTsnia,  then  passes  Hudson  river ;  and 
afterwards  rises  to  more  elevation^  but  seems  to  expire  in  tlie  country 
of  New  rJrutis-.vickf. 

The  Ajmlachian  chain  may  thus  extend  about  900  i^co;^rapliira! 
miics,  a  length  unrivalled  by  any  European  mountains,  except  Uie 
Norwegian  alps.  In  no  chain  periiapa  are  (he  coOsteral  ridges  more 
distinct;  and  i^naturalist  would  at  once  pronounce  that  the  central,  or 
highest,  must  be  granitic,  th«>nicxt  shistose,  and  the  exterioi  belts  cal- 
careous. The  granite  seems  commonly  to  coJinist  of  white  fcltspar, 
bluisii  or  rather  peihicid  quartz,  and  black  nuca.  The  schistose  band, 
genei'ally  metalliferous  in  other  regions,  here  presents  copper  ore ;  aqd 
in  Canada  lead  and  silver  are  said  to  have  been  discovered*^  Thb 
Itme  stone  contains,  as  usual,  many  (petrifactions*  particularly  the  corna 
ammonis,  a  small  scallop  shell,  and  several  sorts  of  corals^.  The 
heij^ht  of  the  ciiief  summits  docs  not  appear  to  be  preriscly  usnrtained, 
but  pixkbably  does  not  exceed  4000  feet  above  liie  sea ;  and  liiey  are 
often  dothed  with  forests.  Afr.  Weld  conjectures  that  the  Peaks  of 
Otter,  tlie  highest  of  wh^  are  called  tiie  Blue  Mountains,  are  little 
more  tliiin  2000  feet  in  height;  and  at  any  rstemuch  inferior  to  tliat  of 
SnowdoDyin  Walesy. 

•  Some  of  the  Nortii  American  trujcs  caii  the  Allegheny  mouutaiuk 
Ptmiotinck.  B. 

t  The  cliicf  summits  nppear  to  be  in  tlie  state  of  Xew  Hampshiir  ;  uherc 
the  White  mountains  are,  by  *ome  writers,  reported  to  be  9000  feet  aboy* 
the  tea.  For  an  mteresting  account  of  these  monntains,  see  the  Ute 
Dr.  Belknap's  psper  in  the  second  volume  of  th  ■  •:\r,iiiac'i'ir<?  of  the  Ann  ri- 
can  Philosophical  Society.  See  also  Morse's  American  G«ogr^phy.  '1  he 
Doke  de  RMhefouravlt  says,  that  no  motmtaiiM  in  North  Americm  exceed 
the  Vosges,  or  ^'*a\.;a;i,  in  height.  Kalm,  ii.  3o2,  obscrv-cs  tiiat  the  snow, 
even  on  the  highest  mountains,  always  melts  during  the  summer.  This 
with  respect  to  the  mountains  east  of  the  Mistisippi,  is  strictly  true.  It  is 
probable  that  the  White  mountains  do  not  much  exceed  4000  feet$  mad  the 
glaciers  of  the  Pyrenees  at  900()  fret  mn-^r  'Mrw  xh»X  the  White  oioiintauM 
«je  much  less  elevated  than  has  been  iinugjut  J, 

4  Pennant,  A.  Z.  cuatx. 

Ii'  Mr.  Jcfl'erson,  however,  rnvs,  "  from  data,  which  mr.y  found  a  trJcrahle 
conjecture.  «  e  suppose  the  liighest  peak  to  be  about  4000  tect  peqiendicuiar, 
which  is  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  height  of  the  mountain*  of  South  America.** 
2  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  peaks  of  Otter  are  at  least  4000  feet  in  lu  i.-ht 
alK>ve  the  tide  water  of  James's  river.  But  the  height  of  the  North  Ame* 
ricaa  mountains*  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  coa^ment,  rqnains  (9be  asointaiiMd 
.Jkyaonal^aiiiipanialisii.''  B, 
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The  htie  travels  of  Ae  Duke  de  Roclhelbiicaiilt  in  Nofth  Anericii 
present  some  valusble  information  ccmceming  the  orology*.  The  pH- 
mitive  calcareous  rock  h  rnin^led,  in  Yeins  or  banks,  with  the  graniticy 

and  is  evidently  conteini)t»rarv.  Near  Philadelphia  lar^  pieces  of  talc 
appear  instead  of  mica.  There  are  also  veinn  of  hotDeblcndc,  quartZy 
and  maible,  in  the  poeitioo  of  metaUle  veina^  It  is  a  remarkablcr 
feature  in  the  mineralogy  that  the  granitic  mountains  approach  nearest 
tr)  the  sea,  while  at  a  greater  distance  the  rocks  are  calcareous ;  and  the 
red  pnmitivc  limestone  is  sometimes  covered  with  breccia,  and  argilla- 
ceous schistus.  The  lakes  of  Upper  Canada  arc  surrounded  with  cal- 
careous rocks ;  while  in  Lower  Canada*  from  Montreal  to  the  9ea»  the 
granite  prcdofmnatesf .  At  the  iaie  of  St  Helen  this  anbatance  is  ap- 
parent, and  the  mountain  of  Beloeil  displays  much  black  schorl.  The 
black  slate  of  our  traveller  is  the  black  schistose  limestone  of  Kaltn. 
The  rock  ot  Qutl)(  f  is  said  to  consist  of  grey  granite,  mingled  with 
schorls  i  and  wu^»  called  the  rock  of  dtunonds,  becai^e  quartz  ciystals 
nvre  found*  In  the  Ticinitf  blocks  of  granite  are  mingled  with  lime- 
fltooet  and  the  bank  of  Newfoundland  is  supposed  to  be  a  mass  of 
graniff  rovpred  ^vith  sand.  Towards  Ncnv  York  and  Boston  the  rocks 
are  nt  a  soft  granite  intei'spersed  with  linuf^tone  and  schistus;  bui 
towai'ds  Carolina  and  1  lorida  the  granitic  moiuiiains  are  at  a  consider- 
able  distance  llrom  the  sea,  wiiidi  seems  graduafly  to  have  retired. 
Thia  traveller  is  of  opinioii  that  the  highest  mouitakia  of  North 
America  do  not  exceed  the  elevatkm  of  the  Voages  in  Fnnce  that  is 
perhaps  four  or  five  thousand  feet. 

But  from  the  t!*avels  of  Kalm  a  far  more  skiilul  naturalist,  it  would 
apj)cai'  that  tlic  rocks  ol'  North  America  often  consist  of  a  substance 
tnknown  to  modem  systems  of  mineralogy^  and  which  it  has  been 
proposed  to  term  cakareous  grauiir^  tlie  absence  of  the  felspai-  lx.ing 
supplied  by  limestone.  The  Swedish  traveller  minutely  describes  this 
substance  as  consisting  of  prey  limestone,  purple,  or  irarnel  coloured 
quiU'tz,  and  black  mica|.  The  limestone  effervesces  sti-ongiy  with  aqua 
fortis;  and  Uiere  are  aome  paiticles  of  felspar.  Another  moontioii 
near  the  river  St.  I^wrence,  is  composed  of  red  felspar,  black  raica^ 
white  limestone,  with  grains  of  the  purple  or  red  quartz.  Sometimes 
this  ralcareoTi*;  ?trr.iiite  is  schistose,  or  assumes  the  form  of  gneiss. 
Part  of  the  hiils  near  the  isle  of  Orleans  is  composed  of  grey  quartz, 
reddish  and  grey  liine-stone,  and  grains  of  sand.  Near  Fort  St.  Fre- 
deric, or  Crown  Point,  Kalm  observed  fragments  of  granite  mixed 
tvith  schoii,  witiioatany  calcareous  addition  ;  and  he  found  ammonites 
r)bout  two  feet  in  diameter.  Towards  the  lake  Champlain  he  observed 
<{»iantitics  of  red  s;i!i:l,  wliich  seemed  to  i)e  decomposed  or  pounded 
ganittbjj-  Tile  Apaluchiaii  mountains  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ex- 
amined: but  he  mentions  the  calcareous  granite  as  frequent  in  Penn- 
eylvluiia,  and  often  used  in  biulding  at  Philadelphia.  He  describes  the 

•  S«e  also  the  Journal  des  Mines,  No  54.    Vcntose,  an.  7, 

t  In  the  n«x?hbourhoc»d  of  the  falls  of  Niagara,  as  at  the  bottom  en  the 

British  bid  ',  '.l  .'it' ;  1'  rjii.-ntl  les  cf  f:;^ypsiim,  cr  j>lafter  of  Paris.    It  if 

sometimes  called  by  the  peopie  ot'  the  C(.i:tiirv,  "  the  spray  of  the  falls."  I 
kave  eatamtned  many  specimens,  in  limcrcut  sUtes  of  hardness,  &£.  on  the 
i^.  I  it.  346^  di9^  357.  jjlbtd.  196,  m 
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Jap!«i  ollans  of  New  Eiifjland,  as  sometimes  spotted  with  starry  asbes- 
tos ;  while  green  soap  ixick  and  ainiaiuhus  are  common  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  hatchets  of  the  savages  were  frequently  of  fine  basalt ; 
their  Imtves  of  quartz  and  petrosilex ;  thdr  ketfles  of  lapis  oUaiis,  grey 
or  green ;  and  th&iz  tol)acco  pipis  of  the  same  substance ;  but  £o8C 
of  the  chiefs,  of  beaiili  fui  red  serpentine,  from  the  west  of  the  Missisippi*. 

The  mountains  in  tlic  Istlmius,  as  well  as  those  ui  tlic  western  pari 
of  North  America}  are  certainly  of  far  superior  ckvation  :  and  inmost 
maritime  divi3ioii8  of  the  old  and  new  continents  the  highest  mountains 
are  towards  the  west,  as  their  mostpradpitous  sides  generally  front  the 
west  and  south.  But  of  the  Isthmus,  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  and 
California,  the  natural  history  and  j^eoj^raphy  are  far  from  being  clearly 
llhistrated.  In  the  province  of  Daricu  the  Andes,  acconling  to  tlio 
best  maps,  seem  to  expire  in  the  ridge  caUcd  Sierra  Tagargona,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  lost  in  the  sea  on  die  west  of  the  gulf  of  Darien. 
This  ridge,  with  the  peak  of  Panama,  belong  to  South  America :  but 
the  inspprtion  of  any  "ooA  map  of  this  pait  will  sufficiently  shew  that 
flit  t  i(l;;ci>  in  the  pro^iiice  of  Panama  have  not  the  smallest  connection 
Willi  tiic  Andes,  but  are  scattered  in  every  direction.  Un  the  west  of 
that  province,  as  already  stated,  a  conddoaUe  chain  passes  north  and 
south,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  division  between  the  two 
great  portions  of  America.  This  chain  is  called  the  Sien-a  de  Cana- 
tagua.  The  ridges  in  Veragua  also  run  north  and  south  and  on  the 
west  of  that  province  is  the  volcano  of  Varu.  Ol  tlic  nature  and 
height  of  the  mountains  in  Mexico  there  is  no  ^ticular  account  Not 
fin*  from  Vem  Cruz,  Chappe  D^Auteroche  ascended  a  mountain  of 
great  height,  which  seems  to  have  been  volcanic  ;t  and  he  adds  that  the 
mountain  of  Orisba  is  said  to  be  the  highest  in  tliat  region,  the  snowy 
summit  being  visible  from  Mexico  at  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues. 

On  tiic  vvesteni  side  of  North  America  volcaiios  have  been  observed 
by  navigatora ;  one  is  said  to  exist  in  the  slate  of  New  Hampshirel ; 
and  there  are  some  reasons  to  believe,  that  there  was  formeity  one  in 
North  Caix)lina,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  that  statej). 

According  to  the  \3sur.l  arrangement  of  this  work,  the  description  of 
.the  new  continent  begins  with  North  Amer  ica,  l>ecause  that  division  . 
contains  tlie  most  important  power,  tiiat  of  tlie  United  States.  The 
account  of  their  territory  shall  be  followed  by  that  of  the  Spanish  and 
British  possessions  in  North  America.  Another  division  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  native  tribes,  and  unconqucred  coui>tnes  ;  and  this 
part  shall  close  with  a  brief  description  of  those  North  Amciicaa 
islands  commonly  called  the  West  Indies. 

•  Of  the  same  description  were  the  Cclcbratifl  Cu'umctt,  or  pipes  of  peace, 
«o  called  by  the  French  letders  in  Carr.dn,  IVr.tn  the  Norman  word  c^alu. 
vneOMf  tht  native  term  beinfr  por.^-cm,  aiiU  ilic  lro<\yoi%  ^anonUfut.  Lnhontan, 
i.  870.  He  men  nit  the  h-ad  nf  the  calumcr,  eight  incheii  long,  while  the 
mouth  projcctt  J  ub  iut  tiiu^e  inches ;  the  pipe  or  stem,  beirj  about  four  or 
five  feet  in  Ungth,  was  probably  of  wood,  and  wa»  adoimed  with  feathers* 
Jbid.  47. 

t  Voyage  to  Califomhi. ."^.T. 

I  Pennant,  A.  Z.  ccxJtx.  Morse  mcntioni  another  mmintain  in  the  same 
state  of  volcanic  aj'poanince,  and  S254  feet  high,  if  the  meamement  be 

exact. 

^  See  TraasactioM  of  the  AwciitiO  J'iiilOTopliical  Society,  vd.  iu.  B. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 


CHAPTER  1. 


HISTOKICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


»lTlSI0KS.—BOUKOAaiES«— HISTORICAL  XPOeSS* 


DmsiOHs.  THE  territoriei  of  the  United  States  have  been 
cbned  under  three  ^i^nd  divisions)  the  northern^  thenuddle,  aadthd 
tOUthem.    But  to  this  division  there  are  many  objections. 

The  nortliem  states  arc  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Oumecticut,  and  the  small  state  of  Riiodc  Island.  The  dislnci  of 
Uaine  in  tins  quarter  belongs  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  ite 
eastern  boundary  extends  to  a  river  called  Si.  Crmxt  longitude  sixty- 
seven  degrees  west  from  London,  while  on  the  north,  what  is  called 
Albany  ridge,  divides  1t  from  the  British  possessions.  These  northern 
states  have  been  known  since  the  year  1614,  by  tlic  special  apjjellation 
of  New  England,  and  are  remarkable  for  tlic  comparative  smallne^ 
of  the  subdtvirions)  the  0ve  provinces  bdng  only  of  similar  extent 
with  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Virginia. 

The  middle  states  arc  New  Voi  k,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvaniai  Dda- 
.  ware,  and  the  tcnitory  on  tiic  north-west  of  the  Ohio. 

The  southern  states  arc,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Nortli 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  the  li^ssiaippi 
tenilory.  The  great  country  of  Louisiana,  now  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  will  doubtless,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be  divided  into  several 
distinct  states,  rnd  in  frivin^  names  to  these,  tflb  Americans  will  have 
an  opportUTiity  ot  manitesting  their  veneiation  for,  and  their  gratitude 
to  some  of  tlic  illustrious  men  who  first  dlscovei^d  tlic  countries  of  the 
new  world,  or  have  contributed  to  its  fieedom  and  happiness. 

Divisions.  These  various  states  are  aubdivided  ioio  eouBtieif 
■B  emtncraiiQa  of  which  nther  belongt  to  topognyhy> 
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Boundaries^  The  ^tem  boutidary  is  Uie  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Htsxd  Uie  western  the  great  river  Missisippi)  which  is  cooaidered  u  a 
limit  of  Spanish  America.  On  the  north  an  ideal  Bnet  pemdiii£f  tha 
great  lakes  of  Canadai  is  continued  along  the  river  St  I^awrence  to 
latitude  forty -fi%«  de^rers,  not  far  to  the  south  of  Montreal ;  when  it 
passes  due  east,  and  follows  a  chain  of  mountains  north-cast  and  after- 
wards diverges  soutli-east  te  the  river  St.  Croix>  which  falls  into  the  bay 
off  Fundi.  On  the  sooth  a  line,  merelf  artiltrat]r»  about  latitade  Ihittf^ 
one  degrees,  divides  the  Unit^  States  fiom  the  Spamsh  domjninns  of 
West  and  East  F!ori(!a. 

The  j^reatesl  cxicrii  of  the  united  territory  is  fwin  oast  U>  west,  io 
the  northern  part,  where  it  exceeds  1300  British  miles  ^  and  the  line 
along  the  ahoKB  of  the  Atiattde  neariy  oorresponds :  but  the  bhsadtht 
Aom  the  Canadian  Idcesto  the souchem  Ifanit,  isabout  lOMBinMr 
ndles.  The  square  acres  have  been  computed. at  640  millions  ;  and 
those  covered  with  water  being  supposed  hfty-OOe  y"'H***»*)  theftf  will 
remain  589  mlUions  of  acres. 

OsxciNAL  PoPULATioir.  The  original  popuialiun  of  this  ex- 
tensive and  floorislnng  countiy  conaiated of  nqmeitws  wiMand mde 
tribes,  whose  denominations  and  memorf  liave,  in  many  instances, 
almost  perished,  btit  some  idea  of  their  manners  -^hnll  be  given  in 
describing  the  native  nhtiuns.  The  prepress  of  the  iinglish  colonies 
has  been  already  detailed ;  aud  there  are  numerous  descendants  <^  thci 
Gcrraana,  Dutoh,  and  Swedes,  who  fbnned  considerable  seitlensenta  iik 
diis  region.  After  the  first  ineffectual  ccHaaj  planted  hj  Ralegh,  the' 
most  im{X)rtant  events  in  the  progressive  geography  were  the  discove- 
ries of  the  noble  \r\yh  of  Chesai>cak  and  Delaware*,  while  the  mrthffm 
lakes,  and  many  other  grand  features  oi  imture,  were  disclosed  by  the 
Frepch  settlers  in  Canada. 

HisTOBicAL  Epochs.  Among  the  chief  hialorical  epochs  of 
tiiC  Unted  States  must  first  be  classed  their  respective  origins,  as 
above  explained.  The  intro(hiction  of  to!)acco  in  Vlr^nia,  161$  :  the 
ictt  iitled  massacre  of  the  Knjylish  by  a  native  Wirowance,  or  chief, 
1618,  u^xd  the  subsequent  war  :  tijc  abohlionoi  tlic  first  charter,  1624: 
Che  struggles  against  the  ariiitrary  disposition  of  ChariesI;  die  priri* 
leges  granted  by  that  monarch,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Yirginians,  who 
did  not  acknowledge  the  commonwealth  till  1651  :  the  insurrection  of 
Bacon  against  the  authority  of  Charles  II ;  are  epochs  of  Vin^inian 
Story.  The  colony  in  the  noriliem  provinces  called  New  England  was 
chiefif  fcmded  by  the  Puritans,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  hito- 
lersnt  spirit  of  archbishop  Laiidi  Sectarian  subdivisions  oocasioned 
new  colonies;  and  thePeqnoda,  A  native  u-ibe,  were  extirpoied.  The 
colonies  in  the  south  are  of  mofe  recent  foundation,  and  present  stilt 
^wer  materials  Cor  history. 

•  Drhwarc.   By  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  ethtr  wriltts.  ths  word  is  written 

wiiho'jt  the  tiual  e.  This,  tho  i^  h  the  more  proper  spelling,  is  rarely  adopted 
in  AiutncA.  This  noble  nvcr  vka»  for  a  long  time  known  by  the  name  oC 
Sosth  river,  t«  dii tinguiih  it  from  the  Hudson,  whtch  was  called  North  river. 
(See  the  Norlb  orbis  of  De  Laer.  published  at  Lcydeii  in  1633  )  In  some  of 
the  fint  printed  accounu  of  Pcons^rlvania,  or  a»  it  was  then  called  New 
Sweden,  the  DdewiM  was  aanMd  Cbarics  river.  ThU  river  h  called  by  the. 
De^war^.|Bdhui|UBiuij^j»IiittMctVhi^*tgidSsft^  M„ 
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,  In Mfcial  Bj^temt  of  geography  Ae^Kifi^  dMrtasaod  ttuimie 
«m1li«feftcli  stile  wre  detfSM.  aput,  a  plan  more  reoaocifeaUe  widi 

topography.  The  several  streams  which  constitute  aiarge  river  can- 
not be  dtehncatcd  in  general  gro^raphy  ;  and  far  less  those  provincial 
epochS'NvMch  miher  hclm^  U)  a  proiiK  history,  it  will  thcFei>re  be  bti£6h 
ciem  for  the  piesent  design  to  commemorate  the  chief  epochs  of  thatt 
CQ0t0*wbiehf  tmnioated  in  the  indepeiuleBceof  tbe  IkAeA  tatot. 
The  peace  of  1763,  afkera  warofiasiBeiise  expense,  was  crowned  by 
the  cession  of  Canada,  and  the  consequent  aanUuIation  of  tlie  French 
powci  in  Nortli  America.  Canada  was  arqulred  at  the  price  of  about 
fifty  times  its  ^ue :  and  the  acquisiuon  ot  Ciuiar<la  was  the  loss  of 
Amorwia:  lotiaoipableu  hiimaiiiinidem^fjpRsag'tt^  rndfl* 
qlbMi^kWi  Pnmdence  effect  objects  by  the  very  Aoans  which  men 
employ  to  avert  tl^em  !  For  the  colonies  were  ndt  only  thus  delivered 
from  coastant  fear  and  jealousy  of  the  French,  which  bf)und  them  to 
Ihe.  prpttrcticHi  of  the  parent  couutr} ,  hut  the  vast  expenditure  of  tliat 
splendid  and  absurd  war  occasioned  suchjui  incsQue  of  taxation,  that 
thttCKfAtiygentam  of  EnglaAd  wmcifllyj^^  that  a 

IHutof  tt  might  be  boroe  by  the  colonies. 

1.  The  St?mp  Act,  pa^st-t}  in  !765,  is  considereil  aa  the  first  at- 
Icrnpt  lo  laibe  a  i»ii|>))iy  ot  Britihh  revenue  from  Korih  America ;  but 
by  the  iirm  opposition  of  Ute  colomesit  was  repcided  m  1766.  Simi* 
liirsittcmvp^of  atnoteoUiqweiiatm  wmaJ^  and  in 

1770  the  duties  were  taken  off  expqpt  tfafoc  penoe  a  youad  m  tea 
whicl),  vitliia  the  opkce  oC  half  •  «eatiii7»  had  beoodle  a  mcmmf 

of  life. 

in  1 773  an  armed  schooner  stationed  off  Abode  Island  was  burnt 
ky  t^  Americans}  the  fint  .act  nf  opcu  oppootkn  to  tbe  parent 
couniiT. 

3.  The  tea  sent  by  the  East  India  company  to  the  port  of  Boston  in 
New  England  was  tlirown  into  the  sea  by  seventeen  persons  in  tbe  dis- 
guise of  American  suviu^es.  This  led  to  wiial  is  culled  the  Boston 
Port  Bill)  Mai'ch  1774,  aiid  the  act  for  alU;iing  tlie  govenuncnt  of 
Maasaohtiaetts  Bay. 

4.  Deputies  met  at  Philadelplua,  36th  Odiol>er«  177(1,  cooadtatiD^ 
the  firbl  Conj^rcss,  hut  indciK-ndcnce  was  not  yet  asserted.  Some 
military  nmnauvres  ol  the  iiiitish  Getici-al  Gage  increased  ttjc  Icrment, 
and  a  Provincial  Congress,  presided  by  Mr.  Hancock,  asiicniUed  at 
Cooaopd,  nineteen  miks  inm  Boston. 

5»  Other  acts  of  the  British  Parliamoit,  1775,  inflamed  the  discoQ* 
tents,  and  tlie  civil  yrsiv  commenced  with  a  skirmish  between  the  British 
Croops  and  Aincriran  militia  at  Lexington.  The  battle  of  Bunker's 
hill,  or  raUicr  Breed's  hill,  near  Chai  ksiown,  was  fought  on  tlie  17  th 
June  1775.  Two  days  befoi*e,  the  Americaii  Congress  liad  appointed 
George  Washington,  a  native  of  Virginia,  commander  of  their  anntesy 
who  \i\  March  1776  entered  Boston  in  Imimph. 

6.  On  the  uh  of  July  1776  the  American  Ccmgress  published  thdr 
soliunn  declaration  of  independence. 

7.  On  the  30ili  Januaryl778  die  king  of  France  concluded  a  treaty 
viththe  United  States.  The  surrender  of  General  Buiigoyiie^  army, 
at  Saratoga  17tb  October  1777,  is  supposed  to  have  greatly  iolhieiK^ 
ihi^altiaiK^  10  impoitaiiit  tp  the  latcrens  oCtba  Amencam. 
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I.  The  surrender  of  Lord  CaniffiUia,  wi  Yotk  Tow%  ia  Virgpnii^ 

to  the  i2tl:i  ()cto;)cr  1781. 

9,  The  treaty  oi  peace,  30th  November,  1782,  by  which  the  inde- 
pendenoe  of  the  United  States  was  aoleiiuilj  ackniywledged  after  * 
struggle  of  seven  f earsj  while  that  between  Spain  and  the  Unitea 
Provinces  continued,  with  some  intermissions,  for  about  lixty  years : 
but  the  profuse  expense  of  modera  warfare  counterbaiances  itM 
brevity. 

10.  The  constitution  of  tlic  United  Slates  .having  been  found  imper- 
fect, a  Dew  plan  was  submitted  to  the  seversl  stateS}  sad  finsUy  receiT' 
«ecl  their  approbetltKl,  Cm  the  ioih  of  April  1789,  General  Georgd 
Washington  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  Slates,  c!nrin^ 
tlic  session  of  Congress  at  New  York.  This  r^rcat  man,  r^.f^t  r  sci  vinf; 
his  country,  its  first  nia^i^iti-atc,  for  eight  vcai>  icuicU  hoiu  puUic 
fife^  and  $ed  after  a  short  ilbe^  af  the  sge  of  »xty-eight  yeai-s,  od 
thc^i4iliM  December,  If 99,  Mr.  John  Adams,  a  nathte  of  Massa- 
fchusetts,  who  had  early  distii^j^iishcd  himself  in  the  cause  of  hli 
country,  was  ina'tnttraicd  Prer.ld^'nl  on  the  4th  ^if  March  1797;  and 
IVIr,  Thomas  Jeiicrson  (tlie  present  Prcsidcut)  on  the  4th  of  AIai*ch 
1801.* 

•  Mr  Jeirenonifiariative  of  Virgifia,  where  he  was  born  ahout  the  ycarl74l< 
Prtviously  to  his  election  to  the  impomnt  »t»tion  ^Adtidi  be  iM)w  ikoldtt  ho  bad 
fiWed  several  distinguished  places,  both  in  fbt  iadxfWnX  government  of  hiS 
iiative  Slate,  and  in  that  of  the  United  States.  Hl  had  been  governor  of 
Virginia,  embassador  from  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  France,  and 
Sccretai-y  of  Sutc  to  the  United  States.  His  Notes  on  the  state  of  VirginlJt 
OxKlbit  Mr.  Jcflemm  in  a  very  favourable  point  of  view  t»  a  man  of  various 
knd  correct  knowledge.  In  sciencr,  u  ,  ii  -tc  pursuits  SM  9fttwal  pbihK 
•o|^y  (including  iaadicaiatic»)  aud  n»turai  histor/.  £. 
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t  SUCIOlf  «<m6  OT  frk:mfkt.-'LA-ws. — poput.  atiott. — a  BUT*— HAtt^ 

&KV£1(UE«— PPX.ZTICAL  IJCPORTAMCK. 

Rft  iGioN.  THE  religion  of  tlie  United  Stutcs  of  America  is 
the  reformed  system  of  Christianity :  but  every  sect  is  liberally  treated 
unUi  univeiMl  toteiwliooy  of  nttlier  equal  inHet>eiideQoe.  lo  Maiyhuid 
«B  tfaeiint  aettkn  were  Roman  Catholics,  so  that  system  is  still  verf 
numerous  and  respectable* ;  and  in  Connecticut,  the  n^fornicd  episco- 
pal scheme  is  admitted.  It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  enumerate  the 
Tarious  denominations,  tenets,  and  new  doctrines^  which  prevail  in  the 
different  states ;  but  from  die  fiiOoivIng^  aocouDt  of  dKMe  in  Mmimi- 
clmietta  and  Penmyimvi  aome  jodgment  may  be  fbrmed  of  ti» 
whote^  Mr.  Mone  cmuneraies  the  sects  in  MaaaadiusettB  Indielbl* 
lowing:  order: 

Denominations.  Kumbcrof  Sapposed  number  of 

Ceogregatioitf.         each  denominatiofl. 
(!:ongregatki»lt8tst}  400  277,900 

Baptists,  84  ^8,266 

Episcopalians,  IS  11,104 

Friends  ur  Quakers^  6,940 
Pieabyteriansy  4  2,776 

Uoiversalists,  S  1,388 

Roman  CathGtoy  I  694 


517  358,798 
In  Philadelphfai,  the  places  of  public  worship  are  thus  numbered  $ 

The  Friends,  or  Quakers,  5  The  Swedish  Lutherans^  f 

The  Pi-esbyterians  andSeceders,  6  The  Mor.uians,  I 

The  Episcopalians,  3  Tl»e  iiapusts,  I 

The  German  Luthenms^  2  The  Universal  Baptists,  I 

The  German  CalvinistSy  t  The  Methodists,  1 

TheCathoiks,  4  The  Jew8»  1 

•  Mr.  Pinkcrton  sa/s  the  Roniun  Catholic  system  continues  to  prcpon 
derate"  in  Maryland.    This  is  unquestionably  an  error.  B. 

f  These  are  moderate  indcpeiuknts,  who  suppose  that  each  conservation 
possesses  complete  eccl«siasiic  power,  but  profess  strict  amity  with  other  con« 
SKgatiilaft.  a 
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CovFi^vMiHT.  The  government  of  the  United  Sfetes  is 
Tested,  by  t!u  constitution  of  1789,  in  a  President  and  two  councils, 
under  the  denouiiiiaiiun  of  Congress.  The  Pre^dent  is  chosen  for 
the  ttrm  of  fimr  years.  T^he  'Senate  or  suporior  ooundl  ooraiflts  of 
Ifwo  senators  from  each  state^  chosen  by  the  state  legislatures,  everyiaz 
y^rs.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  elected  by  the  people,  every 
•ccotid  year,  and  is  not  to  contain  moi-e  than  two  hundred  members, 
each  representing,  according  to  the  progress  of  the  pojmlatiou,  titjiu 
93fiOO  to  50^000  inhabi^ts.  Thp  legislative  power  is  veited  in  the 
ilwo  councils,  with  a  quafified  negative  opafi  all  bws  vested  in  the  Pre* 
stdent ;  wliile  the  executive  is  lodged  with  the  President  r  and  a  Vice- 
President  is  also  chosen  to  supply  his  place  on  any  cmen^^ency,  and  is 
4hc  constitutional  President  nf  the  Senate  to  i-egulatc  tl.c  ptoi  ccdiags; 
but  he  cuiinot  debate,  nor  can  he  vote,  unless  the  membei-a  aix;  equally 
4ivided.  The  President  commands  tlie  anny  and  navy,  and  maf 
pardon  oflcnces,  except  in  case  of  im^jcachment ;  he  makes  treaties, 
"With  the  consent  of  two-thii'ds  of  tlie  Senators,  who  an  tihn  to  advise 
in  the  appointment  of  ambassadors,  and  all  other  public  officers.  Par- 
ocular  regulations  are  fonncd  to  pi-cvent  any  distinct  state  from  assum- 
ing offices  which  belong  to  the  oommuniiy ,  buch  as  formhig  treaties. 
Issuing  letters  of  mafque^  and  the  like  acts  of  independent  sovereighty, 
which  might  cndail|^  the  union  of  the  whole.  The  judicial  power  is 
lod?^ed  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Con- 
gress may  onhin,  the  iu(k;cs  holding  their  offices  during  their  good 
behaviour.  Each  state  has  also  its  peculiar  government,  consisting 
commonly  of  a  Qoremot^  a  Senate,  and  House  of  Repi«senlatives» 
anmnlly  chosen. 

Laws.  The  law  of  the  United  States  is  of  a  complex  cha- 
rartrr,  nOntiTip-,7^-vr,  to  objects  of  IState  juiisdictiont  and,  «ecoiMA|^,  to 
objects  of  i  ccitrai  jurisdiction. 

I.'  The  objects  of^tate  jurisdic^  compreliend  every  case,  which 
is  not  exclusively  of  Federal  jurisdiction,  or  not  expressly  prohibited  by 
the  Federal  Constitution.  The  law  affecting  these  objects,  is  either 
written  or  tnnvritten.  The  written  law  of  eveiy  State  is  composed,  lat, 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  acts  of  congre^  and  treaties : 
and  3nd,  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  the  acts  of  the  State  Le- 
jgislstttre.  The  wmritten  law  of  every  State  b  composed,  lat,  of  So 
'.much  oXihc  common  law  of  England,  in  criminal  aiid  dvil  cases,  as 
was  applica!)le  to  the  circumstances  of  the  State,  when  it  wasfii-st 
settled  :  and  2nd,  of  the  customs  and  usai^es  of  the  people,  sanc- 
iioned  l>y  time,  or  recognized  by  tlic  couits  ol  law.  The  statute  law  of 
England,  prior  to  the  American  revoKidon,  has  &rce  ilk  the  respective 
States  only  under  particular  drcntnatances  :  lst>  Where  the  statute  was 
rnacted  previously  to  the  '  cttlrmcnt  of  t!ie  colony,  an<!  was  stiit  ible  to 
the  colonial  sitnatioii  and  pui"suits  of  the  scitU  rs.  2nd,  Wheit;  lije  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  were  extended,  by  its  own  woicis,  lotlie  colonies.  3rd, 
.'Mnhcre  the  colonial  legislature  has  adopted  in  general  terms,  or  re« 
taiacted  in  detail,  the  English  statute.  4th,  Where  the  courts  of  la^ 
have  recognized  and  enforced  a  convenient  pra;:**r'%  ori^^in.uin'^  iji  the 
pi  'j sumption,  that  a  statute  had  been  c'/.cnclr'b  und  v,as  in  operation,  in 
thfixoioiiy.    Th§  cviUcncc  of  lUc  iuw,  pnor  to  the  iVjnej-iqMl  vcvolu* 
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tion,  \ras  the  snmr  a«?  in  England;  but  subsequent  to  that  epoch,  thQ 
reports,  and  clcmcn(.ary  woi'ks  of  I-'nglish  jurists,  are  cited  in  th^ 
Amciiuui  coi.u:ts,  not  by  way  of  authohiy)  but  by  way  of  analogy 
imd  illustratioB.  It  ivill  readily  occur  to  the  teader»  that  on  the  ^uat 
principle,  which  recogniKB  the  Ustf  o£  lutioqa*  the  fanr  of  iiierchant% 
the  civil  law,  and  the  canon  law,  as  a  part  of  the  common  law  ofEngf 
|and)  those  codes  are  also  rcrop^nized,  in  the  system  of  Americaa 
jurisprudence,  as  afloniing  the  ru|es  9f  decision,  upon  the  subj^cta 
Wadk  Ihey  respectively  apply. 

The  law  of  the  several  tiatet  isadmiiusteied,  as  in  England,  thnnigl^ 
fhe  medium  of  judicial  and  ministerial  o$icen»  acting  coUectivelf 
|ui  courts,  or  individually  rs  magistrates.  The  judici^  officers  are 
fudges,  justices  of  the  peace,  rcp^istcrs  of  wills,  or  other  similar 
pfiicers,  pxci'cismg  a  jurisdicttoa  oi  an  ecclesiisttcal  nature,  for  the 
lirobate  of  i^ps,  a]|d  iasoios  letters  of  adnunlstratioa.  The  minisr 
fcjial  officers  are  shetiffst  coraneni  Ice.  Ice  Ineach  fltate»  gienerdlf 
speajdng,  there  nre  n  court  of  error*;  and  npj>ea!'^,  n  supreme  rourt, 
county  courts  of  common  picas,  and  quarter  sessions,  an  orj)han's 
pourt,  and  a  register's  court.  In  each  statei  generally  speaking,  the 
iustices  of  the  peace  hate  individually  a  limilied  cognizance  of  civil  suits^ 
pesides  the  autliority  common  to  all  judicial  officen,  in  cnniinal  matters, 
11.  The  objects  of  jPe&ral  jurisdiction  are  confined  to  the  cases 
jcxpressly  delegated  or  contemplated,  by  the  canstitutian  of  the  United 
^tate^  i  iuid  all  these  objects  both  as  to  civil  and  criminal  mattcis, 
are  of  ^  national  cliaracter.  It  follows  from  Uiis  view  of  ihc 
luibj^l^  tthattbe  bir  offfaf^  United  Sutea  consists  entirdy  of  nritim 
fen  lanfi  ^  ifit*  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  acts 
pf  Congress,  and  treaties.  It  is  true,  that  in  criminal,  as  well  as  in 
civil  cases,  Conj^rcss,  jn  oixlcr  to  effectuate  tlie  powers  expressly  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  government,  may  adopt  the  unwritten  law  of  any 

.inditHdusl  state  of  the  union,  of  Engbnid,  of  Fnnce,  or  of  sny  other 
nation;  but  still  it  is  only  by  force  of  the  written  law  of  the  Unitefl 
States,  that  the  adoption  can  be  nrcomp]is!ied.  In  the  specified  civil 
pasesj  the  constitution  gives  to  tlie  1  edei-al  courts,  sometimes  origins^I, 
9ud  sometinies  a^^llate  jurisdiction :  sometimes  concurrent  with  thp 

.  atatt  pourts,  and  ^ometiines  exchiiive;  and  by  an  act  of  Congresst 
inade  to  efiectuate  the  judicial  powers  of  fhe  union,  it  is  expressly 
|m>vided,  that  the  laws  of  the  several  states,  shall  l)e  regarded  as  \. 
rules  of  decision  in  trials  at  common  law,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  ^» 
^tts  "  As  the  laws  of  the  several  states  consist  of  the  unwritten 
|aw,  Ah  \vcil  as  of  the  written  law,  Uiis  provision  givci>,  ui  course,  ^ 
^mmon  law  jurisdiction,  in  civil  cases,  to  the  Federal  courts.  But, 
in  criminal  caarv^  no  such  general  provisi<m  exists.  The  penal  code  of 
^hc  United  Slate?  rests,  therefore,  upon  the  constitution,  and  the  several 
acts  of  Cons^ress,  for  defininij  and  puni^iiin-^  crimes  and  oflences:  and 
if  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts,  in  ci  iiuiinal  matters,  is  confined 

.  is  the  penal  code  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  anxiously  asked, 
now  it  pan  embrace  crimes  and  olTcuces  at  comnion  law  ?  The  questiofi 
liya  generated  a  diveroity  of  opinion,  and  even  the  judges  of  the 

supreme  court  of  the  United  Staits,  have  pronounced  contrary  decisions^ 

Ij^ff^f^  \\f.    T(ig  fv^V^ri  coi^ts  Uayin^  jurisdicuon  ol'  ihc  subject|  a^ 
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ffK^med,  pccflirfii^  Id  Its  natnfek*  bjr  thekws  of  tbe  Umted  States,  or 
jpf  th|^  individual  states,  by  tbe  kiMr  of  natiooiy  the  law  of  merdMOlt^ 

luid  by  the  civil  and  canon  law. 

The  law  of  the  Uuiied  Stau-s  is  administered,  through  the  medium' 
of  Federal  courts  and  ofiicerii,  ^uuiai'  to  those  of  the  individual  stateSf. 
admitting,  in  smie  sutancesy  the  auxiUarf  aid  of  the  stale  courts  and 
•ma^iatrBtes.  The  supreme  couitof  the  United  States  consists  of  u  chief 
justice,  and  five  associate  jud^^es,  and  sits  at  the  seat  of  tlie  national 
govtnimcnt.  The  United  Stu'cs  are  dividcci  into  five  circuits,  each- 
circuit  composed  of  a  spgciiied  irnmher  of  districts,  or  states and  a 
prcuit  court,  held  by  a  judge  of  the  sopreizie  courti  and  the  district* 
jodgie  of  the  proper  state,  sits  twice  a  year  in  euh  district.  Each 
state  is  erected  into  a  federal  district,  in  which  a  court  is  held  four 
times  a  year  by  the  district  judge.  Besides  an  attorney-general  foi* 
|he  union,  the  United  States  appoint  an  attorney,  aud  a  aiarsbail  (wh0 
has  all  tlic  ix»wers  of  a  sheriff)  for  each  district. 

FopuLATiOH.  The  population  of  these  extenave  territorief 
was  (bmnally  estimated,  by  order  of  Congneas,  in  1T90,  and  found  tor 
fcc  3,930,000,  exclusive  of  the  inlnhitants  noith-wcst  of  the  Ohio, 
supposed  to  be  20,000.  It  is  inierrcd  that  the  population  is  doubled 
every  twenty  yeai-s,  in  which  case  the  population  may  now  amount  to 
atkast  6,000,000,*  if  we  inchide  the  newly  acquired  couatry^of  Louia- 
ana.  The  number  of  slaves  in  1790  was  697,697,  and  has  probably-' 
been  little  increased,  as  many  emancipations  have  taken  place,  and  the 
slave  trade  is  discountenanced,  in  most  of  the  states.  It  is  much  to' 
be  rcgretled  tlmi  it  is  not  prohibited  in  all  the  states. 

Army.  A  small  military  force  is  maintained  fur  the  sake  of 
supporting  public  Older,  and  upwards  of  5000  were  raised  ibr  three 
years,  for  the  defence  tbe  finsders.  Buta  standing  army  is  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  republican  government ;  and  the  s?renp:lh  of  the 
states  is  computed  froui  tlie  militia,  which  is  stated  by  Mr.  Morse  at 
700,000.  Yet  his  mode  of  reasoning  is  vague  and  inconclusive :  and 
it  would  seem  more  agreeable  to  the  usual  rules,  to  estimate  the  utmost 
effective  force  at  ISO,DOO,  a  number  sufficiently  formidable  to  subdue 
the  whole  continent,  and  to  set  foreign  inx-asion  at  defiance. 

Navy.  The  navy  of  the  United  States  is  still  of  little  conse- 
quence, though  a  few  ships  were  equippwl  tiuiiti;;  the  recent  short 
dispute  with  France,  and  are  still  employed  in  Uie  Mediteiranean 
against  the  Bey  of  Tripoli.  In  the  course  of  a  century,  it  is  probaUe 
that  the  maritime  spirit  of  their  progenitors  will  be  dlspl^ed,  and  diat 
the  Amcriran  fleet  will  rival  any  in  l''uro]>e. 

Hkvknuk.  1  he  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  derived  from 
the  duties  on  imjiorts  and  tonnage.  Mr.  Morse  states  the  revenue  at 
little  more  than  3,000^000  of  doOanf,  and  the  expenses  at  only  740,000. 
But  the  national  debt  b  supposed  to  amount  to  BQfiOQfiOO  of  doUan, 

*  Connecrlnif,  the  most  popnlons  state,  is  ttqiposffd  to  contain  sixty-five 
for  each  square  mile. 

t  The  dollar  is  eqaal  to  4«.  &/.  sterling.  Imlay,  189,  estimates  the  Ameticatt 
f  r  rr  16,000,000  stciUtis,  and  tl|f  fiMuU  boie  an  biisicK  of  about  sift 

per  ctnt. 
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This  however  U  ttdwang  verf  faiL  The  wkh  the  InSatt^ 
which  terminated  ki  1799^  i»eakl  tfr  hove  oott  the  Mates  <me  inflAm  of 

dolhirs  yearly. 

Political  Imiortakce.  The  [jolitical  importance  of  the  United 
Stales  will  depend  in  a  great  iDcasure,  upon  the  individual  conduct  of  the 
States;  as  the  general  proHperity  can  only  be  insiiredwhile  they  cherish  the 
pindples^tf  union.  So  far  as  the  nation  has  developed  its  chararter  and 
Its  energy,  the  effect  has  iiceii  honmii-ablt-  and  instructive  ;  but  we  musC 
wait  sometime  longer,  before  it  would  cither  be  wise  or  just,  to  attempt 
to  fix  the  standard  of  the  physical,  moral,  or  political  attributest  of  a 
cmmtiyy  «>  suddenly^  and  ^o  rapidly,  extending  the  sphere  of  humaft 
action. 
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CIVIL  GEOGRAPHY. 

itaAffVlKS  Ain>  CI}ST0HS.«LA1I6VAGE.— ttTERATURE«— VKITXI- 
SITIE5. — CITIES— EDITICES. — INLA1IJ>  JTATIG  ATION«— HOADS«~ 
'    MANUFACTURES  AND  GOMMERCK. 

Manhsis  Avn  CroTOiis.  THB  mttuiers  and  customs  of  the 
Inhabilatits  of  the  UDked  States  may  be  conceiftd  to  differ  litde  from 

those  of  their  British  ancestors)  except  in  a  few  local  particubritiesy 
to  be  learned  fi-oin  the  common  books  of  travels,  which  sometimes 
explain  even  the  little  defects  visible  in  particular  states.  Travt^'lIciN 
pretend  to  have  observed,  even  in  Philadelphia,  a  want  of  mbatiity, 
Biid  a  spirit  of  coldness  and  reserve^  which  renders  sodety  melancholy. 
The  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  are  not,  st  must  be  confessed,  distiol 
guished  for  their  uri>anity.  Put  ?!'.e  soriety  in  this  great  city  is  by  na 
means  melancholy.  Ii  is  marked,  indeed,  by  a  distant  reserve,  which 
seems,  in  part  at  least,  to  spring  out  ot  an  attachment  to  wcalUi^ 
wUdi  iingalariy  designates  thfe  character  of  Americans^  in  almost 
•very  part  of  the  union.  Musical  concerts  are  more  frequented  than 
the  theatre;  and  in  general  there  is  too  little  taste  for  tliosc  amuse- 
ments which  are  connected  with  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  some  nf  the 
states  gaming  is  much  too  j>i-cvalent;  but  the  deepest  game  consi^its 
in  selling  unsettled  lands  at  advanced  prices;  a  species  of  stock- 
jolibing^  whicb,  like  a  Missisippi  scheme*  stimulates  the  avarice  of 
many*. 

Lavctaov.  Xlic  English  is  the  prevailing  langnafTf  that  is  spoken 
in  every  j)art  of  the  United  States  S:nf-c  the  conclusion  ol  ihc  Americnn 
war  in  178.5,  tiic  German  and  other  languages  are  much  less  attended 
to;  and  it  requires  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  discover*  that  in  the 
term  of  fifty  }  ears,  or  e^ien  less,  the  English  will  be  the  exchisive 
language  of  this  great  tract  of  counliy .  It  is  by  no  means  true,  that 
the  English  "  within  these  ten  years  has  become  more  aiid  more 
corrupt,  so  that  a  British  reader  sometimes  cannot  divine  the  meaning 
of  an  American  plirase.**  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken  in  uncommon  purity  in  many  parts  of  the 
union;  unquestionably  with  more  purity  tlian  it  is  spoken  in  sevml 
of  the  counties  of  England.  Already  there  have  appeared  a  number 

•  Mr.  Pin!:crton  observes  that  the  "  cruel  operation  kaown  in  the  southrra 
•ststctby  the  name  of  gougijDg.  is  »  dl9g;race  to  hntnan  nature,  and  oui^ht  W 
W]iunishcd  with  death  "    It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that       vll'  y  ru  t;! 
which  huwi-ver  the  Americans  >^cri:  not  lUe  mvcntorsi^     much  co^.^oiua 

picMM  than  It  yf'*i  t;efore,  the  rtvtttHtionarr  war.  JU. 
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©f  native  Amciican  authors,  whose  writings  may  fairly  lay  a  rJajm 
to  correctness,  elegance,  and  crm  efcxiuence  of  style. 

Literature.  The  books  published  in  Britiili  America  wens 
cbiefly  of  a  rdigious  or  political  kind ;  and  tliosc  of  Cotton  "Maikne^ 
printed  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  Boston,  concerning 
-some  sup|X)Scd  witches  in  that  city,  are  TTmemf  icrcdnn  account  of  their 
£iLnatic  cruciiy.  Bui  before  the  cuiancipatiun,  1  rankiiii  had  become  a 
^istinguislied  name  in  letters;  and  many  authors  of  considetable  merit 
have  since  arisen  in  the  United  States.  Utenuy  academies  publish 
Iheir  ti^ansactions ;  m  hilc  maj^incs,  reviews,  and  newspapers  oontri^ 
bnte  to  the  p<jpular  diflusion  of  useful  knowledge.  Education  seemi 
4ils()  to  attract  more  and  more  attention,  and  to  be  conducted  m 
numerous  seminaries  with  the  ;xiost  laudable  care.  In  liic  northern 
states,  called  New  Eng}aod»  sahools  are  established  in  almost  ewrf 
township* 

UNivFn5iTiK5.  Tn  New  York  a  college  was  founded,  by  an 
act  of  the  British  Parliament  1754,  which  is  now  called  Columbia 
College,  and  is  said  to  be  frcmiented  by  mort  tlian  one  hundred  students. 
Kasaatt  HaU  was  founded  at  Prince  town,  hi  New  Jersey*  the  students 
being  estimated  at  eighty.  In  1783  another  foundatioh*  called  Waai^ 
ington  college,  arose  at  Chestertown  in  Maryland.  Even  in  Ten- 
nessee thei^  is  a  society  for  promoting  useful  knowledge,  which  is  far 
more  laudable  tlian  thoac  established  in  some  countries  for  promot- 
ing useless  knowledge ;  and  there  is  also  an  academy  with  many  gram- 
mar schools.  Yaleconege)  in  Coonecticut»  was  founded  in  1717,  and 
rebuilt  in  1750;  maintaining  about  l."d  students*.  In  I'ennsylvania 
tljere  arc  several  literary  societies,  particularly  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  formed  in  1769;  and  which  lias  already  published  five 
volumes  of  iiK  tiaubactions.  These  volumes  contain  many  curious 
«iid  imiK)rtant  papers,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  The  American 
I^niean  society,  for  the  promotion  of  natural  history,  was  established 
at  Phiiadelpliia  in  1 803.  Mnch  important  information  may  be  expected 
from  the  aseal  and  laljours  of  this  infant  institution.  The  srienrc  of 
medicine  is  in  a  very  flourishing^  slate,  in  many  parts  of  Uic  I'nitcd 
States,  particulaily  in  Philadelphia,  where  iecLuies  u^xin  ail  ilitt 
branches  of  this  science  are  delivered  by  professors  under  the  directioi^ 
of  a  board  of  trustees,  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
university  was  founded  at  Phiadelphia  duiinti;  the  war,  and  being 
aincc  united  witli  the  college,  has  become  a  ix-spec table  scat  of  learn- 
ing. In  this  state  tliere  arc  also  Dickinson  college,  and 
Tranklin  collc^*  Harward  ontversity,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetta 
wss  founded  m  1639,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  chief  found^ 
aUon  in  Noitb  America.  The  university  of  Georgia  is  at  Louif- 
ville,  and  some  other  provinces  boast  of  other  colleges,  or  rather  con- 
siderable academics.  These  detached  insfiuif  ions  seem  better  calcu- 
lated for  tlic  promotion  of  knowledge,  Liiun  one  or  two  gi-eat  univer- 
eities.  In  New  Hampshire  Dartmoudi  college  was  founded  in  1769f 
for  the  instruction  of  the  savages,  but  has  since  become  tn  «mple  cb' 
^deivmcttt  for  ibe  y^th  of  the  nortiiem  states. 

•  M*ne,  558. 
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Cities.  With  reginf  to  size  and  consequence  tlie  cities  of  the 
XJnitrfl  States  iniist  be  thus  nrmn-^-ed  :  Philaclclp!ila,  \cw  York,  Boston, 
Uaitimoi^,  Charleston ;  but  in  relation  to  cnmmcixe,  New  York  pi-c- 
cedes  Philadelphiat  and  Charleston  ranks  above  tBaltinK}re.  Before 
pitKMding to  aMcf  account  of  tlM  eitie$»  It  will  be  properto  dt* 
tctibethat  oTWMliingtoo,  the  intehdcdmetropoHoof  the  United  Stilet. 

WAiHtNCToN.  «  The  city  of  Washington,  in  the  territory  of 
Columbia,  wr\«;  reded  by  t!ic  slates  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  the 
United  StatcH,  and  by  them  estabfrnhed  as  the  seat  of  their  govern- 
ment, after  llie  year  1800.  This  city,  which  is  now  building,  stands 
•t  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Potomac  and  the  eaitem  bnmdws,  taL 
38"  53'  iK)rth,  cxtendin}^  nearly  fourfnitea  upeai-h,  and  inchidinga 
tt-nrf  f^r  territory  exceeded  in  pcMiit  of  con'Tnicncc,  salubrity  and  beunty, 
by  none  in  America,  for  although  the  h  ad  in  genend  appears  level,  yet 
by  gentle  and  gradual  swclUngs  a  variety  of  elegant  prospects  is  pro- 
docedy  and  a  stiffieient  daicent  fertned  for  conveying  off  the  water  occa^ 
lioned  bf  rain.  Withhi  the  limitd  of  the  city  are  a  great  number  of 
excellent  spi  ln^ ;  and  by  digging  wells  ws^r  of  the  l»e8t  quality  may 
readily  he  had.  Besides  the  never  failing-  v^re-,ms*  thnt  now  run  throtiti;h 
that  ten'ilory  may  also  be  collected  for  thr  i  -^r  oi  (he  ritv.  The  waters 
of  Reedy  branch,  and  of  Tiber  creek,  may  l>e  conveyed  lo  the  Presi- 
dent's house.  The  soufce  of  Tiber  creek  it  elevated  about  336  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  tide,  i'he  iMfpendSeular  height  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  capitol  is  to  stand,  is  seventy -eight  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  tide  in  Tiber  creek;  the  water  of  Tiber  creek  may  therefore  be 
conveyed  to  the  capitol,  and  after  watering  that  pai  t  of  the  city  may 
Im  dettined  to  other  osefiil  purposes. 

The  oaB(em  branch  is  one  of  the  safeat  and  moat  eommodionshatw 
hours  in  America.  Tx:ing  sufhci'intly  deep  for  the  largest  ships*  for  about 
four  miles  above  its  mouth,  while  the  chan-t  l  I'  -s  close  along  the  brnk 
adjoiiunp^  the  city,  and  aflbrth  a  larf»e  and  convenient  harbour.  The 
Potomac,  although  only  navigable  for  small  craft,  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  its  banks  next  to  the  city,  (excepting  about  half  a  mile 
above  the  juncdon  of  the  livers^)  will  nevertheless  afford  a  capacious 
summer  harbour,  as  an  immense  nuinl)er  of  ships  may  ride  in  tho 
great  channel  oppos;lte  to,  and  below  the  city. 

*•  The  situation  of  this  metropolis  is  upon  the  great  post  road,  equi- 
distant from  the  nortliera  and  southern  extremities  of  the  union,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  commercial  territory  probably  the  richest»  and 
nearly  so  from  the  Atlantic  and  PiUsburg,  upon  the  best  navigatkni 
coramnrifiinp  the  most  extensive  internal  re^ouiresof  any  in  Anu  rira. 
It  has  therefore  many  advantages  to  n  connncnd  it,  as  nn  eligible  piat  c 
for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  general  government ;  and  as  it  is  likely 
to  be  speedily  built,  and  Otherwise  improved  by  ttie  public  spirited 
enterprise  of  the  people  of  the  United  StateSt  Mid  even  by  foreigners^ 
it  may  be  expected  to  grow  up  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  hitherto 
itQparailcled  in  the  annals  of  dties. 

**  The  plan  of  this  city  appears  to  contain  some  imix)rtant  imprave- 
ments  upon  that  of  the  best  planned  cities  in  the  world}  combining  in 

•  There  is  but  nliout  elghfccn  feet  water  on  the  bar,  and  at  Ihc  lime  of 
ebb^iJf  H,  the  I'ngatcs  i'iok  one  or  twu  teet  into  Uie-aiud>  B. 
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a  remarkable  degree  convenience,  rrf^nl-irity,  elcj»ancc  of  prospect,  and 
a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  posuions  ior  the  different  public  edifices, 
and  for  the  several  squares,  and  areas  of  diffei-ent  shapes,  as  tiiey  are 
laid  dowiif  were  fivat  delenntned  on  the  most  advantageoiif  ^rmind* 
commanding  the  moateztenBive  prospectBiSnd  hem  their  situation  ais* 
cepriljlc  of  such  improvement?;  as  either  use  or  ornament  may  hereafter 
re<iuu  e.  The  Capitol  will  be  situated  on  a  most  ))eautiful  eminence, 
comiiuinding  a  complete  view  of  every  part  oflhe  city*  and  of  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  country  around.  The  Pmdent's  houae  will  stand 
on  a  tmn^  ground,  posseessing  a  deru^htfu!  water  prospect,  together 
with  a  commandinp^  view  of  the  Capitol,  and  of  tlie  most  material  parU 
ofthecitv.  Lines  or  avenues  of  direct  comnuiniciiiion  have  been 
devised)  to  connect  the  most  distant  and  impor^t  objects.  These  trans- 
yerae  avenues  or  diagonal  streets  are  laid  out  on  the  most  advantageous 
ground  Sat  prospect  and  convenience ;  and  are  catenhted  not  only  to 
produce  a  variety  of  charming  prospects,  but  greatly  to  facilitate  the 
communication  throughout  Iht-  city.  N'orth  and  south  lines  inter«!erted 
by  others  running  due  east  and  west,  make  the  distribution  of  the  city 
into  streets,  squares,  &c.  and  tliuse  lines  have  been  so  combined  as  to 
meet  atceitain  given  points  with  the  divergent  avenues,  so  as  to  form, 
on  the  ^mces  first  determined  the  different  s<|uares  or  areas.  The 
grand  avenues,  and  snrh  streets  as  lead  imniedi.itely  topuhiir  plan-s, 
ore  from  IjO  to  160  ieet  vinif-,  and  mav  bt-  (  -^nveniently  divic]cf[  into 
footways,  a  walk  planted  with  trees  on  each  side,  and  a  paved  wuy  lor 
carriages.   The  other  streets  are  fkom  90  to  !  10  feet  wide. 

*^  In  order  to  execute  this  plan,  Mr.  EUicott  drew  a  meridionnl 
line,  by  celestial  observation,  which  passes  through  the  area  intend* 
ed  for  the  CopUol.  Tirts  line  he  crossed  by  another,  running  due 
cast  and  west,  w  hicii  passes  through  the  same  area.  These  lines 
were  accurately  measured,  and  mode  the  bases  on  which  the  whole 
plan  was  executed.  He  ran  all  the  lines  by  a  transit  instrument  and 
determined  the  acute  angles  by  actual  measurement  leaving  nothing  to 
the  uncertaitifv  of  the  com}>ass.* 

Mr.  Weld  observes  a  great  defect  in  tlic  plan,  the  waot  of  a 
gnuid  and  extensive  quay,  the  siiures  being  crowded  with  small  wood- 
en wharft  and  warehouses;*  but  these  are  onlf  temporary,  and  no 
lasting;  editlce  is  to  be  permitted  except  in  brick  orstoncf  In  the 
Capitol  the  n:'.iional  councils  arc  to  assemble  ;  and  so  grand  is  tlie 
plan,  t!iat  the  eicpense  is  estimated  at  a  million  of  dollars,  or  225,tX)0 
pounds  sterling.  The  banlis  of  tlie  Potomac  present  inexhaustible 
quarries  *t)f  excellent  free-stonei  as  hard  as  that  of  Portland  ;  and  at 
no  great  distance  are  found  slate,  pavlag*stone»  and  liroe-sbme,  and 
excellent  coal. 

Phii.adf.i.phta.  Tlie  city  of  Philadelphia  is  supposed  to  con- 
t^iin  about  SO/kki  iniuibilunts,  and  was  desi^'ned  by  William  IVnn, 
tiie  first  pmprictor  and  fouiuler  of  the  colony  r:\llcd  Pennsylvania, 
in  1683.  The  form  is  an  oblong  square,  extending  about  two  miles 
east  and  west  between  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  or  rather 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  former  river*   This  city  is  neatly  oca 
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*trticttid,  Uie  cliief  streets  bcinj,^  one  huntlrcd  icct  in  breadth,  pQTeid 
wilii  pebbles,  aiid  the  loot  puUis  with  biick.     They  arc  chiefly  in 
a  stnit  line*  a  Ibrm  not  approved  by  lovcn  of  llie  picturesque ;  but 
in  a  dty  the  ciilcf  objects  are  oonveiiieiiGe»  and  a  short  access  fixMn 
one  part  to  another.    'I'hc  charter  of  incorporation,  printed  by  Penn 
in  1701,  was  sinj^ularly  unstocraiic,  bein^  copied  fron>  tliat  of  Bristol 
in  England}  but  llic  general  assembly  of  tlie  provmce,  in  1789, 
formed  a  liberal  plan  ;  and  die.govetntiiefit  of  tbe  city*  the  prlaoiUf 
Sec.  may  now  be  regarded  as  surpas&ing  any  in  the  worid.  There 
are  many  humane  itisiitntions,  and  a  public  libraiy,  which  containa 
above  ten  thousand  \olumes,  among  which  arc  many  rare  and  valua- 
ble books,  in  various  languages.    The  tolerant  character  of  tljc  Qua- 
kers differed  widely  firom  that  of  the  iaiiatic  settlers  in  New  England  t 
at  present  they  do  not  exceed  one  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitanta : 
and  their  avf  vuon  to  the  elegancies  and  luxuiiea  of  life  b  ovetoome 
l)v  the  wishes  of  the  majority.    Gay  eqnipa^rcs  are  not  rai*e  in  the 
btrccts  of  Philadelphia,  aiid  tlie  theatre  is  murh  frequenteil.  The 
expense  ot  labour  vmd  domebtic  ecoaoniy  wu.s,  about  six  or  seven  year9 
ago,  considered  as  higher  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States9  than  in  £ng^and ;  but  at  present  it  is  probably  fitr 
lower.* 

New  York.  The  capita!  of  the  state  of  tlic-  same  name  is 
'  situated  on  a  promontory  at  the  mouth  of  iiudsou  aver,  a  noble  and 
picturesque  stream.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1790  was  S3,l  3 1, 
this  city  being  about  two  miles  in  length  and  four  in  circumference. 
It  was  greatly  injured  during  the  war,  but  has  since  been  enlarged  and 
improved.  The  chief  edifice  is  the  Fedend  Hall,  a  neat  building  of 
Grecian  architecture,  in  which  Washingtoti  was  installed  president  of 
tlie  Uuitcd  StcOes.  In  commerce  New  York  is  considered  as  the  chief 
city  in  North  America,  the  harbour  admitting  ships  of  any  btirden.  It 
is  also  Uie  gayest  city,  and  h  thought  to  exceed  Charleston  in  South. 
Carolina,  which  last  is  however  a  rival  in  hospitiility  and  social 
pleasures.  In  public  imtitutions  for  ilie  []t  (:)motir>n  of  cducatiooi  the 
arts,  sciences,  Sec.  it  Is  certainly  inferior  to  Piuladcipliia. 

Bosioiff.  Boston  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  was 
Tcgarded  by  Mr.  liurke  as  the  chief  city  in  North  America  ;  and 
he  says  that  bom  Christmas  1747  to  Christmas  1748,  -five  hundred 
vessels  cleared  fjoin  lliis  port  only,  for  foreign  trade,  and  430  were 
entered  inwards  ;  not  to  mention  coabiiag  and  fi&hing  vessels,  suppos- 
ed to  equal  the  others  in  number.t  He  considers  the  people  of 
New  England  as  the  Dutch  of  Americai  being  carriers  for  all  the' 
colonies  of  Noith  Amerka  and  the  West  Indies.  The  ttade  of  Boston 
has  however  since  declined ;  though  still  far  from  inconsiderabky 

*  Mr.  Ptnke«t«m  myt,  "the  f^enenl  me  of  salted  provision  (in  Phitadel* 

.phia)  must  he  injurious  tolicul.h  :  and  it  is  inconceivable  (he  adds)  why  this 
custom  should  have  continued  io  longf.**  There  seem*  to  be  little  foundation 
for  the:>e  observations-  The  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  are  not  remarkable 
for  the  consumptton  of  sahed  provisions,  aud  it  apiican  pretty  certain  that 
the  of  a  por.ion  u  i  ll  sj^ltcd  meat,  during  tke  hot  summer  months*  is 
vcrv  cuiiuucivtf  to  hcuith.  B. 

t  Account  tif  the  Euro^aa  aattlsnient  in  Amerloj  4th  edit.  1765.  vd  it  p« 
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This  city  Is  supposed  to  contain  about  20,000  inhabitants.    The  har- 
bour on  a  lai'gc  bay  is  excellent,  and  capacious  cnou^^h  to  receive  five 
hundred  ships  at  anchor ;  witli  u  narrow  enti^nce^  cuiiiniundi;d  by  a 
caatle.  ThcT^  is  a  pier  about  000  yards  in  length ;  and  the  harbour  i» 
intprsperseil  Nvitli  about  forty  islands,  which  ailbrd  excellent  grain  boA 
pnst'i;T.r;c.    Tlii*!  city  also  suff  red  rnrr^idernhlv  by  the  war,  but  has 
been  improved,  atul  the  public  buiklings  arc,  in  Uiat  pai  t  of  the  world, 
deemed  elegant.    Boston  does  not  exceed  two  miles  in  length,  being 
of  a  circniar  form ;  andon  the  weat  ia  the  tnalf  orpubUc  walk,  planted 
with  rows  of  trees.  On  the  same  aide  is  Beaoon^illy  on  which  a  nuK 
numcnt  has  been  erected,  commemorating  some  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  war.    The  fanaUcal  spirit  of  this  city  has  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  and  Mr.  Burke  obsen'es,  after  narrating  the  witchcraft  delu- 
sion, 1693,  in  which  so  many  innocent  people  suflered  by  tne  bigotry 
of  two  clergymen»  ^^at  the  people  theveare  now  grown  somewhi^ 
like  ihe  rest  of  mankind  in  their  mannei8»  and  have  much  abated  o£ 
their  persecuting  spirit."    This  city  h  even  already  ranked  by  some 
amongst  the  most  pleasing  unci  soi  iabie  in  the  United  i^ates^  and  is 
tlie  i^sidence  of  many  enligiuened  and  wortJiy  men* 

Bai^timorb.  Baltimore  in  Maryfand  stands  on  the  north  aide 
of  the  river  Patapsco,  which  may  rather  be  regarded  aa  a  creek  of 
the  great  bay  of  Chesapeak,  and  has  rapidly  risw  to  its  present  coof 
sequence.  The  situation  is  rather  low,  but  it  has  been  rendered  by 
art  tolerably  sakibrious.  In  1790  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
13,503. 

Cbahlestoit.  Chaifeston  in  South  Garaliiin  is  situated  on  a 
point  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  which  are 

large  and  imviri^nMc ,  and  open  into  a  caparioMs  esUiar)'.  The  situation 
is  esteemed  tolerably  healthy,  though  ki\\\  being  refreshed  by  the  sea 
breezes.  In  1791  tliere  were  16,359  iniiabitants,  of  whom  7684  wei% 
slaveL   Tliis  chy  is  celebrated  fbr  easy  and  social  mannera* 

Such  are  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  enumerate 
the  others  would  be  alike  tedious  and  temporary ;  as,  amidst  !iew 
foundations  and  improvements^  great  changes  often  happen  in  their 
relative,  consequence. 

Edifices.  The  chief  edifices  are  coiftmonly  the  haHs  in  which 
the  legislatures  of  each  state  aaaemble.  The  Ca^tol,  and  tiie  houae 
of  the  President,  in  the  new  metropolis,  designed,  as  well  as  the  plar^ 
of  the  city,  by  L'Enfant  are  considered  as  edifices  of  tlie  most  splendid 
promise.  i\i  .  ny  of  the  churches  in  Philadelpliia,  Xew  Yoi  lc,  IJoston, 
and  other  cities  and  towns^  are  large  and  couiniudious,  aiid  even  elegant 
edifices. 

Inland  Natication,  Considerable  pi-ot^rc^is  has  already  been 
made  in  opening  canals  for  inland  navit^aiion,  though  the  numerous 
great  rivers  hnvt-  been  found  sttHicici-.t  for  the  purposes  of  f^encral  and, 
extensive  intti-course.  Indeed  no  country  in  the  world  can  boast  of  ' 
superior  means  of  inland  commerce  by  the  great  river  Mtssisippy 
and  many  other  navigable  streams,  not  to  mention  the  lakea  of  prodi. 
gious  extent.  In  Pennsylvuniu,  several  canals  have  been  .pixjjec^ed, 
but  most  of  them  have  been  laid  aside.  A  very  t^seful  one,  however, 
bcei^  compleied  in  tills  stole.   Thbi  is  tlic  CoiiUcwaga<:anal,  by 
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-wtdeh  tiie  inconventeiicet  eP  the  HM^nKlSm  mmt,  is  Hie  Sinqne- 

baniia,  are  a^-oided.  An  important  canal  upon  the  Potomac  river  has 
also  been  completec!.  The  Santee  eanal  in  South  Carolina  is  thought 
to  be  equal  to  any  work  of  this  kind,  within  the  United  States,  it  wis 
begun  in  1792,  and  completed  in  1800,  at  the  expense  of  not  less  ihm 
UdflOOL  tteiliiig.  It  is  Iliiitf4fie  fceC  widd  tt  Hie  top,  sloping  domr 
to  a  width  of  twentf  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  is  calculated  to  contain  a 
depth  of  four  feet  water,  capaW^?  of  passing  boati  of  twenty-two  tons*. 
Many  othci  c  anals  are  contentplutccl  in  different  parts  of  the  union, 
particularly  one  between  the  great  bays  of  Cheaapcak  and  Delft* 
Irare.  Within  a  few  jmn,  coniideiible  improvemenlB  htm  beea 
made  in  the  roads,  paideularty  in  Fmnsylvania,  where  excellent  turn- 
pikes, little  inferior  to  many  of  those  in  Britain,  have  been  completed. 
Many  bridges  have  also  been  erected,  some  of  them,  particularly  m 
Che  New  England  states,  of  great  extent.  A  fine  bridge  ib  iiowf  erecting 
ever  the  river  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia.  In  short,  improvementx 
«f  eirerf  kniil  are  rapidljr  advaneiBg  in  almoit  every  put  nf  tha  Unitad 
States. 

CoMMFRcE.  The  commerce  of  the  Unitetl  States  is  annually 
morv  and  more  divided  umong  foreign  nauons,  as  ,\incricu  becomes 
able*  by  increased  capital,  to  im]X)it  raw  materials,  to  imuiufucture  at 
hbrn/Bf  to  embark  in  the  cash  busineaa  of  India  and  Chinay  and  to  pup- 
diaae  fer  money  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  her  credits  have 
not  been  ps^nljlished  by  acquaintance  and  habit.  Hence  we  find,  that 
instead  of  the  anru  rit  Hi  itish  nionoixjly,  the  srale  of  Eun^fiettH d^waSid 
iix>m  the  United  butcs  was  in  1802,  neai'ly  as  ioiiows:^ 

*  * 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  received  of  our  exports  about.  • .  •  ^  16,000.00(^ 

Fnince  7,600.000 

Th  ■  \\ih\c  ]  ..l  A  .>r9  873,600 

iiainburg,  iixcmen,  fitc  6,3(«0,00O 

The  Datch  filiMMan  dominiciis  •  5,000.000 

Spain  2.920.00O 

i'ortugal  and  her  wine  islmAi  2,lU(J,00(i 

The  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of^  ^  1 000  OOO 

Good  Hope  mu)  l>r  ad<Icd  n"^  5 ..•••».»••_......  ,  , 

The  British,  S|>%aii>h.  and  French^ 

West  ladia  tradct*  wtn  taehf  «  o«n  rmn, 
about  6,500,000  dciUart.  cqini  itt> i^vw,uw 

.  the  the  whole  t9  1 


Much  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  consisted  of  articles  de«?tmefl 
to  go  froiu  ht T  poj  is  to  other  markets,  for  whicli  that  country  was  only  a 
atepping-stone,  and  much  of  liic  excess  was  owing  to  our  great  im- 
portations from  thence. 

From  this  statement  it  win  be  perceived,  that  the  aacpott  trade  of 
America  is  not  centered  in  the  |X)fts  of  any  nation.  It  amoni  trd  ia 
1789  to  alwut  18,0r)(),000.  and  iu  179^,  1800,  UOi,  1802,  liuclualed 
it  oni  68,000,000  to  U 3,00,0000. 

*  Drayton^s  V\<w  of  South  Camlint,  tie.  p.  IM.  135,  &c.  . 
t  MaxGh  1804.  ii. 
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The  American  imporUtioD  of  manufacturt^s,  ivoia  the  Britisli  do- 
.  nunioas  in  i^uropc  and  Asia,  were  UtUe  ktw  th^  27|0O0,0OO  oi  dolUr» 
Ja  the  year  1803,  and  the  imporHed  mantt&ctiiie^  firnn  all  other  coun- 
tries, were  probably  about  lOjQPQ^OOO  of  dolUav.   The  vines,  teast 

salt,  distilled  spirits  and  other  unmanufactured  produce,  from  places 
not  British,  amounted  probably  to  oO,ooo,ono  of  dollars,  and  the  like 
unmanu£ictured  articles  from  the  British  dumimons  were  probably 
worth  3,000,000  of  dollars.  The  coarae  and  fine  Qianufactures  of  tlie 
United  States  (exchisivety  ofali  kinds  of  meal  and  of  boards,  staves,  and 
similar  articles  of  wood)  may  be  safely  computed  at  more  than 
40,000,000  of  df)nai-s.  The  China  trade  is  considera!)le,  and  if  cotton 
wool  binui  ihl  t  J  used  as  an  cxixjrt  to  Canton,  must  be  greatly  increased. 
The  surplus  of  our  cotton  in  1803,  beyojtd  domestic  cousumpiion,  is 
computed  at  ZOfiOOfiOO  pounds  weight  The  rettims  of  exports,  Im- 
ports, tonnage,  fisheries,  and  coasters,  display,  in  authentic  form,  the 
progress  and  actual  condition  of  the  American  tmde  in  all  its  branrJies. 
They  aix-  however  ratlier  evidences  of  the  capuciiics  of  tlie  country 
than  of  tlic  courses,  which  its  trade  will  in  future  take ;  for  the  revo- 
Itttions  in  the  oolotiies,  commerce,  and  Ipws  of  Euit^tean  nations 
occasion  the  United  States  to  seeli  new  channeb  of  vent  and  other 
sources  of  supply.  The  improvements  of  American  maiMifecturcs 
too,  are  constantly  diminishing  our  exportation  of  raw  materiids,  in- 
creasing the  importaf!f>ns  of  such  articles  and  restrauuuu^  cxporta- 
tious  of  provisions  and  diuikb*  while  they  prevent  an  incicusc  uf  the 
importationa  of  foreign  manufactures  proportionate  to  the  increasing 
population. 

In  A !n erica  the  balance  of  commerce  appears  to  be  against  tlie 
couritry,  as  the  imports  are  gixrater  than  the  exports.  But  this  evidence, 
though  it  may  be  deemed  ix)sitive  in  other  couiUries  is  not  so  in  the 
United  States. ,  The  great  number,  of  their  ships,  and  the  distance 
between  their  ports  aind  those  of  foreign  nations,  occasion  them  to 
receive  abroad  a  vast  sum  in  freight.  This  does  DOC  ap]Kar  in  their 
exports,  but  is  returned  in  useful  goods.  Tlie  emr^nts  rroui  the 
Ibreign  world  to  America,  bring  hither  much  })i<j^cit)  ,  ^vliirh  is  never 
to  be  remitted  or  returned,  because  the  importers  make  liicii-  home  in 
some  one  of  the  states.  It  is  highly  important  to  add,  that  importations  of 
1000  doUars  value  each,  in  mill  stones,  bolting  cbths,  stills  and  worms, 
mill  sa'w  s,  wire,  nails,  hinges,  locks,  iKilts  and  t:;lr.ss,  (for  c>camp!e) 
cnn1)k'  the  Americans  to  bring  into  active  use,  and  into  a  prodr.ciivc 
state,  tracts  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  with  scats  ibr  saw  mills, 
flour  mUs,  snuff  mills,  distilteries  and  with  good  soils,  which  land  in 
tlte  year  I802  produced  notbmg,  but  in  1804  may  yield  a  quadruple 
interest  (fur  its  whole  value  as  improvai)  in  mill  tolls,  rents,  timber, 
,  f  )ssi!s,  and  crops.    The  profit  of  this  course  of  things  is  proved  by 

this  fact,  tliat  aiihough  in  the  year  1620,  America  did  export  a  suqjlbi 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  yet  before  1801,  in  one  year,  they  exported 
SZfiWfiQO  of  dolltirs,  which  at  the  high  American  interest  of  six  per 
cent,  is  the  interest  of  1 ,500^000^)00  of  dollars;  and  they,  at  the  same 
time,  maintain.:d  with  as  much  average  comfort  as  any  country  on 
eai  Uiy  a  popuiaUtit)  of  ilvc  ouilions  and  oue  quai  ter. 
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Makufactures.       Some  cf  the  manufacliires  of  the  Unitcr! 
States  may  be  considered  as  having  advanced  to  a  mature  state,  and  m 
regard  to  these,  the  ancient  monopoly  of  Great  Ritain  is  at  an  end. 
Nor  <loes  the  rivalslup  of  her  fiMcs,  Mr  those  of  other  foreign  nations; 
pitivcnt  a. constant,  .great,  and  inoreafting  supply  from  American 
industry  and  skill.    Foreleg  manufiwturei-??,  settled  in  tlic  United 
States  daily  enlarge  tliat  supply.    Passing  by  every  9^>eri<.s  of  nieiK 
boards,  sUvcs,  shingles,  and  otlier  simple  piXKluctions  of  lalwur  and 
medianism,  it  may  be  fairly  stated^  that  the  United  Slates  can  supply 
themselves  with  all  or  much  of  the  following  manufactures  and  fi^rics: 
Eveiy  quality  of  refined  sugar,  pot  and  p  arl  ashes,  malt  liquors^  <fis- 
tilled  spirits,  frotvi  frnu,  grain  and  molasses,  starch,  wafers,  j^liie,  soap, 
candles,  shoes,  boois,  many  gloves,  fine,  common  and  coarse  hats, 
wrought  silver,  and  gold,  including  much  plated  ware,  carnages  for 
pleasure  and  for  draught,  ships  and  boats,  coo|)era'  waies  of  every  kio«], 
saddlery,  hameaa,  and  trunks,  every  kind  of  cabinet  ware;  lead,  braie, 
pcnter,  and  copper  'vrare*^,  and  those  of  tin,  htuI  tin  plated;  many 
printed  books,  blank  Ixxjks,  book  bimlinga,  much  paper  hanpng-  and 
sheathing,  printing  and  writing  paper,  cables,  cordage,  t\vii>e,  and 
packthread,  gunjmwder,  tottfft  and  manu&c^red  tobacco,  bricks, 
tiles,  pottery,  some  slate,  wrought  marble  and  stone  for  buildings, 
coarse  manufactures  of  linen,  colton  and  wool,  and  some  middling 
and  a  ftw  of  fine  qualities,  some  hosiery,  household  manufactutrs  of 
various  qualities  and  descriptions,  a  considerable  quantity  and  variety  of 
engravings,  carved  and  giit  works,  boits,  spikes,  and  many  nails; 
chemical  and  galenical  preparations,  cannon,  musquets,  rifles,  pistols, 
bayonets,  swords,  clocks,  and  many  watches,  &c.  hcc.    After  repeated 
estimates  in  various  forms  and  on  dlfTcrcnt  principles,  it  is  held  by 
persons  of  information  and  experience,  that  the  value  of  all  the  com- 
modiiies  manufactured  in  tiic  United  States  (those  from  meal  and 
wood  not  included)  is  considerably  more  than  that  of  all  tlic  exported 
American  products  and  manufoctures.  The  progress  of  this  impor* 
tant  branch  of  the  national  iodustty  is  equal  to  every  reasonable  expec* 
tation.    With  respect  to  the  finer  manufactures  maiiv  of  them  are  in 
their  infuiifv,  and  many  of  tliem  arc  not  yet  commenced.    Not  a  few 
Mill  proba.ijiy  be  long  delayed.     'I'hosc  bmnches  however,  which 
depend  on  bbour-ta^mg  machinery,  have  lately  attracted  the  utmost 
regard,  and  will  doubtless  advance  with  rapidity  within  a  lew  years. 
No  countr}-  values  more  than  America  all  the  interesting  branches  of 
hoit^ehofd  mnnnfacliu'cs,  and  as  the  fcmah  s  weave  in  several  of  the 
states  (and  not  the  men)  few  countries  pursue yi/ inanuracturcs  to 
so  gr-eat  an  extent.    The  preparation  of  the  muaufactures  oi  tlie 
dairy,  which  may  be  included  under  this  head,  has  wonderfully  increased 
within  a  few  years.    The  butter  for  example,  exported  in  the  year 
1792,  was  only  11,761  firkins,  wiit^liiny  less  ih.an  70(),0oo  pounds, 
and  the  cheese  in  the  same  year,  125,925  pounds.   In  1802  the  butter 
was  2,361,576  pounds,  and  Uic  cheese  was  1,332,224  pounds,  altliough 
the  consumption  of  the  latter  is  annual^  increasing.   It  is  upon  the 
whole  manifest,  that  the  acquisition  of  foreign  artists,  the  ingenuity  of 
native  Americans}  tlie  discovery  of  chemical  secretsy  the  introduction 
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©f  hboiir-sa\1nC!;  machinery,  an<l  alxjve  ail,  the  vast  abundance  and 
pcriiaps  the  reduiiiiaiicy  oi  coiUxi  vvool^  must  annuuii/  increaae  Uie 
niportiiiee  of  Aimerioan  immftptntBi.  The  espotlatioD  witUii  wveK 
yean  hsA  increased  ftx>ra  a  hm  hwidfMl  tfaouHnd.  ixnukIs  weighty  to 
SO^OOOvOOO  in  a  single  yean  Cotton  wool  everywhere  in  America, 
presents  the  strongest  tempririnnii  to  the  thrifty  houiewifet  and  to  the 
regpilar  man>U^4ttrtr. 
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<:LIXAT£  A2iS  SEASOMS. — FACE       THE  COUNTRY. — SOIL  AKD  AGRI- 

•  cvLTORB.— sivBRft.1— i.AKX8.-^iietf]iTAiits.— «irAHn«-»^orAirf. 

 ZOO  Log  V.-~WlVXEAI*OGTwi-»MlirxmAI.   ITATKBS.-— VATXIXAI. 

*  * 

Climats.  the  climate  of  the  United  territories,  as  alreadj 
meiitu)iiedt,b  dilcijr  remarkable  Ibr  -Middeii  tmuitioiis  from  hutt  to 
cold»  ttid  tlie  contnuy.  The  wind  from  the  nortb^eBt »  violently  ecddi 

as  it  passes  a  wide  expanse  of  the  frozen  continent,  in  tiie  plains  on  the 
cast  of  the  Apalachian  chain,  the  summer  heats  are  often  immoderate. 
Towards  the  mountains  the  climate  is  salutary  even  in  the  southern 
states,  as  is  crinced  by  the  bloom  of  tlie  damsels  in  tlie  back  settle- 
meiitB  of  Viif;ii«i,  CktoHiu^  kc.  In  Che  northern  states  the  vinter  m 
longer  end  mote  severe  tlian  in  Engbuidy  foot  the  summer  heat  mart 
intense.  A  north-cast  wind  commonlv  attends  rain,  whi!e  on  the  west 
silk  of  the  Apalachian  mountains,  a  soiilh-wcst  l-as  ihat  crTcct.  In 
the  maiilunc  part  of  Georgia,  ibe  winter  is  very  nuid,  biiow  bciag 
aeldom  seen,  and  the  cast  wind  is  there  the  wannest 

This  excessive  heat  of  the  plains  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  one 
principal  cause*  of  that  fatal  malady,  c  alled  the  yellow  fever,  which  ap- 
peared at  P!ii!adc1phia  in  171'3, and  has  since  too  frequently  repeated  its 
ravages  in  tiiat  and  otiier  cities  of  tiie  union.  Several  medical  men  have  % 
treated  this  subject  with  considenble  care  and  ainiity,  but  do  not  seem  to 
haveesamioedtwith  aUdie  requiaileattentiont  whetherany  similardiseBae 
was  before  known  on  the  continent.  Alzate,  in  his  fugitive  remarks 
on  the  natural  history  of  Mexico,  has  mentioned  an  epidemical  dis- 
temper, called  in  the  Mexican  language  rmtmza/tuaU,  but  at  Vera  Cruz, 
Carthapena,  and  other  places,  known  by  the  name  of  tlie  black  vomit, 
which  IS  the  chief  scourge  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexicof.  In  173a  and 
1737  it  swept  away  above  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital ; 
and  in  176J  and  1762  (in  which  latter  year  it  visited  Philadelpliia),  it 
almost  dfpopul^tt'd  the  kint^doin.  Alzatc,  on  no  very  ^f,!i(l  theory, 
thinks  Lu«iL  tiub  di:>urdcr  proceeds  h-om  the  Uie  mixing  wiiii  liic  bloody 

•  * 

•  It  is  still  a  very  controverted  point,  whether  the  yellfm-  fever  be  a  native 
ducase  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  on  all  haads  all  iwed,  that  the  air  of 
onr  large  oommefckl towns,  daring-  cheliotterjnirtof  the  bunimer  and  autumn, 
is  extremely  favQttnbls  to  the  spread  of  the  disease.  }i. 

t  D'Autroche,  Voyage  to  California,  p,  79.  Ullca.  liy.  iv.  c.  vi.  says  that 
the  black  vomit  was  not.  known  till  17^0,  and  ts  thought  to  have  becft  import- 
ed, by  the  galleons  from  Manilla. 
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tiie  patient  often  bleeding  at  the  nose  ind  nuNith  ;  and  a  i^pie  is 

extremely  dangerous.  He  dissuades  purgatives  and  bleeding,  as  when 
used  tor  other  disorders  they  superinduce  the  matlazahualt^  which  in 
Mexico  always  begun  among  the  Indians,  and  was  chiefly  confined  to 
them* 

Seasons.  The  seasons  in  the  United  Slates  genenUy  corres- 
pond with  those  in  Europe*  but  notwtCb  theequcJity  to  be  expect* 
cd  on  a  continent ;  as,  even  during  the  summer  heats,  single  days 
will  occur  which  require  llie  warmth  of  a  fire.  The  latitiulf'  of  Lab- 
rador corresponds  with  that  ui  Stockholm,  and  that  of  Canada  with 
Fnmcetbut  what  a  wide  difibrence  in  the  temperature !  Even  the 
estuary  of  the  Delaware  is  generallf  fitxen  for  six  weeks  ctttj  winter. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  thr  western  coast  of  North  America  isN^'ar- 
jnertlian  the  eastern.  The  luuncrous  forests,and  widcf'xpanses  of  fresh 
water,  perhaps  contribute  to  this  comparative  coldness  of  the  climate, 
which  may  gradually  yield  to  the  progress  of  population  and  industry. 

Face  op  the  Country.  The  fine  of  these  extensive  territ«>- 
ries  is  not  so  minutely  diversified  as  might  hare  hcext  expected,  the 
iieatures  of  nature  bcinsj  here  on  a  larger  and  more  uniform  scale  than 
in  Europe.  Nor  ar<;  there  any  scenes  of  classical  or  historical  re- 
'  miniscence,  which  transport  the  mind  to  remote  cciiturics^  and  inipail 
%  crowd  of  rdative  ideas.  The  abundanceof  timber,  and  tiie  divenity 
of  the  foliage,  contribute  greatly  lo  enrich  the  landscape;  which  how- 
ever is  less  ennobled  by  lofty  moutitciins  ihan  hy  twvv^  of  I'reat  mag- 
nitude ;  and  is  frequently  injured  by  the  barren  aspect  ot  large  tit  lds, 
which  have  t>cen  exhausted  by  the  culture  of  tobacco.  'I'hc  northern 
states  called  New  England  are  generally  hiUy,  as  they  approach  the 
•luns  of  the  Apalachian  chain,  which  has  by  no  unfit  similitude  been 
called  the  spine  of  the  united  territory.  The  vales  in  these  northern 
regions  arc  tliickly  clothed  with  wood,  and  often  pervaded  bv  con- 
siderable rivers ;  and  many  romantic  cascades  ai'e  foi  med  by  rivulets 
ialUng  from  the  rock.s,  while  towards  tlic  shore  tlie  land  is  level  and 
sandy.  In  Virginia,  a  central  state,  the  Blue  Mountuns,  and  other 
ridges,  add  .jreat  charms  ar.ci  variety  to  the  prospect,  which  is  furthor 
enlivened  by  many  beautiUil  plants  and  bifls.  particularly tlie  humming 
bird,  (trochilus  roliibris)  suckitii^  the  iioiicy  of  various  flowers,  and 
rapidly  glancing  ui  tiic  sun  its  iiidcttcribablc  iiues  ut  green,  purple, 
imd  gold  Here  a  plain  from  ISO  to  200  miles  in  breadth,  roiching 
ifom  the  mountains  to  the  sea*  is  studded  with  the  villas  of  rich  pro- 
prietor*, the  ancient  hospitable  coni^.frv  ri;cntlcTncn  ofthe  United  States, 
bimilar  levels  ap|K*ar  in  the  Carohnus  and  Georgia,  li  vor?!  The 
Aj>alaciuan  i  idges  extends  another  rich  plain  of  amazing  size,  pervaded 


*  «May*not  this  disorder  (  says  Mr.  PInkerto*  )  *'be  as  moch  alUedwitli 

'the  yclUw  iVvtr  .IS  ;).(.•  bi.ii:k  .mhI  \<I1>-\v  i;iiiruru"t.*  Tlic  Sjiaiilsh  l)liy .'icians 
(.  he  continue*  )  "might  at  any  rate  be  consulted,  as  they  have  long  been 
liccusteiTied  to  the  Amerie»a  maladies.**  There  ieifttle  rodra  to  doubt,  that 
{hd  yellow  fever,  as  it  lu»  ajipearvd  in  Philadelphia,  &c.  is  the  sanae  disease 
t>{  wliich  Alzalc  has  given  au  account.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  a  reference 
|o  the  Spanish  ph)fcicians  wculd  not  be  of  much  importance  io  a  practical 
point  of  view.  Ths  BHush  physicians  and  thoie  of  the  Vnittd  States  haw 
^vetcd  much  mosf  attention  to  the  ^^ubject.  Jl. 
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ty  the  nuuldy  waves  of  the  Missisippi.  In  Kentucky  thf^  surface  ii 
Agreeably  waved  with  gentle  swells,  reposing  on  a  vast  bed  of  lime* 
■ftone  t  >Bd  atriok  along  the  Ohio  is  Iwoiaii  intosmall  faiBt  and  uunmi 
ndM. 

Soil.  The  soil,  though  of  various  descriptions,  is  generallj^ 
fertile^  often,  on  the  east  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  a  rich  browii  !oam/ 
earth,  sometimes  a  yellowish  clay,  which  becomes  more  and  more 
sandy  towurds  the  sea.  Sometimes  ttlm  m  oonnderable  marsbesi 
and  what  m  called  isak  meadovs,  and  apoto  called  barrens^  wbich« 
even  in  the  originai  forests,  are  found  to  be  bare  of  trees  for  a  cbmider« 
»ble  space.*  On  the  west  of  the  Apalachian  chain  the  soil  is  also 
generally  excellent ;  and  in  Kentucky  some  spois  arc  deemed  too 
rich  for  wheat,  but  the  product  may  amount  to  sixty  busliels  an  acre  t 
and  about  MX  feet  bdnvr  the  aorfrct  thereiscooinxMdf  a  bedof  lima« 
stone.  ■  The  ndes  in  the  northern  states  are  also  vefxpradnctire. 

AGRict'LTURE.  In  agriculture  the  Amcrictins  nre  'svcH  sklllcdf 
and  are  ea<;,i.r  to  adopt  the  advantages  of  English  e.  periencc.  Thr 
great  Washington  was  iumself  an  excellent  practical  tarmer ;  and  itia 
computed  that  at.  laaat  three  paila  in  fefot  of  the  inhaUtanta  ol  thd 
United  States  are  csopbyed  in  agricultnre.  This  free  and  sipiroti* 
yeomanry  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  chief  glory  of  any  state ;  and 
commerce  will  import  sufficient  opulence  to  enable  them  toprom(^ 
every  possible  improvement.  Agriculture  particuiai-ly  flourishes  in 
New  England,  Si^w  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  But  it  is  n^dui^  rapid 
advances  in  all  the  other  Slates;  and  even  m  some  of  ^poontrooun* 
ties  <^  those  states.  The  more  general  use  of  gypsum,  as  a  cfrndiment 
or  manure,  has  been  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  coimtpy.  It »«! 
to  be  wished,  however  f hut  more  attention  paid  lo  the  usr  of  the 
carbonates  ofjime}  such  a^i  the  common  iimcstoue,  wiuch  is  so  abundant 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  prectioe  of  IsikUjdbbing,  and. 
other  tendencies  to  monopoly,  ought  carefully  to  be  repressed :  such 
however  is  the  progress  of  ajjricultvirc,  thnt  the  states  are  enabled  almost 
yearly,  to  increase  the  exportation  of  grain  and  tiour.  In  !  Penn- 
sylvania cxpoited  l50/)00  barrels  of  flour;  in  1789  no  less  than  369,613 
barrels.  Among  the  numerous  products  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  bucfe 
wheatt  oat^beaniy  pease,  and  make,  the  last  a  uattve  grain*  In  VnM- 
ginia  some  rice  is  cultivated,  and  is  found  to  succeed  well  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio.  The  Uerman  spelt  (triticum  siKlta)  a  valuable  product  ia 
al-so  sown  in  Pennsylvania  ;  and  in  several  states  hemp  and  flax  are 
considerable  objects  of  agricultui^.  The  culture  of  turnips,  and  some 
other  vegetebles  common  on  English  farms,  seems  as  yet  to  draw  too 
little  attention;  but  many culdvaled grasses  are  sown, and  in  rUfTerenft 
parts  of  the  union  there  are  lucem,  bimict,  red,  white,  and  yellow  clover, 
tec.  In  Pennsylvania  f^rcat  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  clover.f 

*  Pine  barrens  produce  principally  diS'erent  species  of  pines  and  other  conC' 
bearing  tites.  Tbeie  ban*n«  mbovnd  in  the  guletheria  proeumbCBS,  or 

fnouniain-tea,  and  other  small  vegetables.  B. 

t  Farticularly  the  red  clover  (trifoliurn  p«itens<)i.  Tkis  is  not  only  sown 
fbr  the  purpose  of  a  pasture  and  for  har,  but  aho  as  a  m»ntire  foi* 

land.  With  thi*  latter  view,  it  is  much  attended  to  in  Penn6)lvania.  l.i 
the  roaritirre  parts  of  Virj^mia,  they  sow  with  tlic  same  intention,  a  n»tiv«s 
Species  of  cania,  called  tk«  magottj  Uay>bean,  pkiridge  pca,  fc«.  M. 
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That  invaluable  plant  the  potato  is  a  native  of  America.  Several  kiiKi* 
of  melon  and  cucumber  lux  cuiUvaLed.  Hups  (a  native  plant)  are  ala» 
coKMed :  indit  is  alinait  uDneccssaiy  to  add  tobaecoi  a  weH 
product  of  Virginia,  which  opulent  state  bears  a  considerable  roiem*^ 
blance  in  culture  and  manners  to  some  of  the  ^  Vest  Indian  settlements. 
Orchards  are  favourite  objects  ;  andrydtr  is  a  common  beverage  in  the 
northern  and  middle  states.  The  excellent  Newtown  apple  grows  near 
New  York»  and  the  cndMpple  (fijmtt  coMmaria)  is  a  native  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  Peadies  are  gnatijr  cuilifalied  in  Virgiiiia»  where  the  peade 
hrandy  xa  noted  ;*  and  there  are  aho  excellent  apricots  and  nectarines* 
Strawberries,  of  a  very  superior  quality,  grow  wild  in  many  pacta  of  the 
Mnk>n,  where  they  purple  extensive  fields. 

-  ■  RivxRs.  The  chief  rivers  of  the  United  States  liave  already  been 
tocnbed  in  Che  brief  gwenl  view  of  NovthAmenca;  bntafewmaf 

be  hare  mentk^ied  of  a  nu>re  confined  course,  and  more  particulariy 
belongine  to  the  United  tcrritor)-.  The  Missisippi,  hesidcs  the  cele- 
brated Ohio,  pervading  the  centre  of  the  United  terrilt)i  v  ivoin  east  to 
west,  xeceinrea  many  othcjr  considerable  streams,  among  which  is  the. 
BBnehf  wfMch  wateraexUaaive  and  fertile  weadawwi*  Mmnotthem' 
atteaoub  flowing  into  the  Missisippi  are  the  Uiaconsin,  the  Cbipawy^ 
and  the  river  St.  Croix.  The  noble  stream  of  the  Ohio  receives  fronv 
#ie  north  the  Muskingtim,  the  Sioto,  Great  and  Little  Miami,  and  the 
Wabash:  from  the  south  the  Cji*eat  Kennaway,  t}ie  Kentucky,  the* 
Gr^n  River,  and  above  alltbe  Cumberland  and  the  Tcfuiesaee ;  while 
the  ocNintiy  on  Ae  wettof  QeoBginkwatefed  fay  ateemi  teanu  wM 
jiai«heg^f  of  Mezioo.  k 

Amon?  the  numerous  rivcra  which  flow,  on  the  east,  into  tl^  Atlantic, 
may  Ivj  incniioncd  the  limitary  stream  of  St.  Croix,  the  Penabscot, 
the  Kennebec,  the  Saco,  the  Aleniuac,  the  Counecucut,  a  lung  and  dis-> 
thyuAad  ititain>  whidi  gives  name  to  the  alnte,  but  whieh  yields  in 
length  and  grandeur  to  the  Hodaon  river,  which  risiiig  fium  aevaral 
lakes  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  York,  (lows  into  the  ocean  near  the 
flourishinr^  city  of  that  name.  The  river  Dclawaix-,  \\h\ch  washes 
Philadelphia,  being  jmned  by  numerous  streams,  is  more  remarkable 
fiu- its  width  thanioc  the  length  of  itscDiifaa.-.  TbeSumuehaiim  i*- 
diitiiiguished  by  both  tliese  attributes*  and  aAer  a  long  at^  dseiiittius 
progress  forms  the  chief  contributary  stream  to  the  bay  of  Cheaapeak ;: 
which  also  receives  the  Potomac,  the  Rappahannoc,  York  river,  and 
James  River.  The  Potomac  is  not  only  distingubhcd  as  the  seat  of 
t  ie  new  capita],  but  for.  its  irruption  through  the  Blue  Ridge  of  the 
Aydachian  MountMns*  being  first  joined  bf  theShenandoa,  a  coosi- 
dtsable  river  from  the  south.  The  range  however  ccmsists  of  broken 
rocks,  and  the  scene  is  thought  to  yit  !d  gi-eatly  in  snbliniity  to  the 
"passage  ol  the  l^aiuicocha  or  flil  c  Mai'unon,  tlirouvd^  J.e  Andes, 
wai'Q  into  pei-pendicul«a'  walls  uf  i^lupeadous  heigiu  and  leugtii. 
Further  to  the  south  the  chief  rivem  flow  west  iniio  the  Ohio  and 

■ 

•  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  peach-trees  art  greatly  injured 

\>y  lh«  /-.'w  ;  of  ts  ^^l;^;a!jur  ii.ir  .  ■  B"  yi  a^'.ici,  r.ot  ir.ft  rior  t«  the  finest  fruit 
ui  thu  kiua  in  iLtu-upc,  a'ovuud  lu  :io:uv  \i*tu  ul  Haw  P(;ucui)lv<«4ua» 

B. 
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and  Pamlico  scnind  receives  a  river  of  the  4ame  name.  That  df  cape 
Tear,  the  Pcdee,  the  Santee,  the  Savunnah,  and  the  Ahamahftef  i^^MbL 
close  the  list  of  tl\u  chief  rivers  of  the  United  States.  *  •  !^ 

Lakes.  Besides  the  great  lakes  which  Ibrtiifttetliiattf^iftBftitf- 
dB^Tfy  tod  Uliioh  iMfroWtli  llrtMljr-iildi^ned  in  the  gcneM  *MMank 
liMi  of  ifCofth  Atii*Tidk,  there  Ut  some  cohsidcrable  lakes  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  United  territory.  Those  on  the  west  have  been  Htthi 
explored.  The  small  lakes  called  Cedar,  Little  Winnip;^  and  Leedu 
aupply  some  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  MissisiiM;-    •  *  . 

Qmhm^Uktm.''  Xktlbtmt  themoMinipoitillt  lilc#  fiithil^ 
Ch*I^Mi4  Mm  veMdibliMgr  ^  '^^^       ^^^^      of  St 

Lawmice,  and  suppGcii  an  easy  communication  with  Canada.  The 
Champlain  is  the  botmdary  between  the  states  of  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont, being  in  length  alxmt  aevcnty-five  geographical  miles,  while  the 
breadth  .seldom  exceeds  fouror  ftvfe  j  alld  it  InWiiMitcM  ih  the  hrcMid 
oAM  Ghanib^  or  RSeMieUt  which  Ms  within  the  limits  6f'  CuiUi^ 
Lake  George,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Champlain,  approaches 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Hudson  river,  so  that  a  canal  might  lie  opened 
ttt  no  great  expense.  Iksulcs  many  small  lakes  south-west  of  the 
Champlain,  there  are  several  other  lakes  in  the  same  (firection,  and 
alaotfUi^itace  «r  N«*•Yori^  at  the  Oneida,  tfief  Cayili)sib  ^fiiSiil^ 
neka,  the  Calin«ndaeaa»  Ice  These,  though  not  very  osnsi^imbl^  )ri 
magnitude,  arc  of  great  importance  in  facilitiUing  the  OOSmjififiiKt  oi 
produce  through  an  immense  extent  of  terriiory.       '       •  •<  .  >  ••• 

MouNTAiws.  The  chief  mountains  have  been  likewise  de- 
scribed in  the  general  view  of  North  America.  The  White  and  QtM 
hMufitains  in  the  northern  ataitea»  and  the  Land*s  Height,  which  bounds 
the  district  of  Maine,  may  be  regarded  aa elongations  of  the  Apalachian 
chain,  to  which  also  beloncc  the  Savage  and  Bald  mountains,  and  the 
Allegheny,  so  called  from  another  name  ot  the  river  Ohio,"  (sometimes 
extended  to  the  whole  Apalachian,)  with  many  other  local  deiwmina- 
tions,  the  Bhie  MountMns  heing  the  lAoet  geneitf  tefm  fti^ihe  lienor 
considerable  ridge  towards  the  oceanvt 

Forests.  Aboriginal  forests  are  so  namerods  througliont  the 
United  len  itory,  that  none  seem  to  be  p;irtirulurly  disting\iished.  There 
do  not  appear  to  exist,  on  the  whole  continent  of  America,  aji^-  of 
tliose  sandy  deserts  which  aie  so  remarkable  in  Asia  and  Affwa* 


*  It  is  bcUi^ved  t|iat  the  name  Allcglieiiy  hat  never  been  extended  to  any 
|mt  of  the  Olik>  below  the  sefte  of  Plttsbiirnr*  ^  where  the  gicsr 

stream  weli  known  n\  thm  United  Stater,  i>y  the  name  of  Allegheny,  meets  with 
the  Monongahclu.  from  the  south.  The  name  Ohio  ((lerhaps  more  Moperly 
Uohjo)  ib  bestowed  upon  the  river  immediately  after  their  junction,  n. 

t  The  component  parts  of  the  White  Momuaiiui  seem  to  bi  xUie,  pctrosiiez, 
and  ^rcy  quartz,  or  perhaps  v^ranl.e  See  Morse,  p.  2^3.  The  Blue  Moun- 
tains arc  sometimes  caUed  tl.c  South  mountains,  while  the  .\palachian  chain 
is  called  the  North  moimtMni.  ami,  ftom  an  Indian  term,  the  Endlu&s  moun- 
tains.  Xtai^urs  from  repeated  jjassages  of  Kalm  that  they  chiefly  coniist  of 
what  RU^y  be  called  calcalcous  granite,  or  mingkd  limestone,  quartz,  and  mica. 
The  rivex  Uudaon  cuu  direcUy  across  the  h^h  ridge  oi  awantains.  ■  Kafan,. 
p.  77.  '  ^      .  .  .  .. 
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There  iMf  ontheoootnuyiwi  cmbemice  of  wiler  In  tone  ofcbcr 
most  torrid  regions.  Even  the  -volcanos  in  Sou^fa  Anerica  oOxin  ponr 

down  torrents  of  water  and  mud,  and  nowhere  occur  the  sandy  ruins 
of  plains,  after  th  c  Tl  rt .  le  ioil  ha»  beta  totally  loil^  or  tho  locl^  akdetono 
of  ancient  mountains. 

PisjfAL  Swamp.  .  The  large  tract  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Virginia  and  Noitb Caroilna»  called  the  Dmonl  Zmuap,  occupies  about 
1 50,000  acros  ^  bat  at  is  cntively  covered  with  treesi  juniper,  and  cypress 
on  the  more  moist  parts,  and  on  the  drier  white  and  red  oak?,  and  a 
variety*  of  pines.  These  trees  attain  a  prodigious  size  ;  and  among 
them  there  i:>  often  thick  brushwood,  so  as  to  render  tlie  swamp  tinper^ 
viona,  whUe  other  Ibrette  in  North  America  are  ^ucnily  iree  nam 
uoder-wpod.  Cane  reeds  (different  species  of  arando)  and  taB  rich 
grass^  soon  fatten  the  cattle  of  the  vicinity,  which  are  taufjht  to  return 
to  the  faitn^  of  tlieir  own  uccoi-d.  in  this  swampy  forest,  bears,  wnlves, 
deer,  and  other  wild  animals  abound ;  and  stories  (for  which,  perhaps, 
there  ia  n%  foondatian)  are  told  of  children  having  been  lost»  whofaavo 
been  seen,  after  many  yean,  in  a  wild  state  of  nature.  Some  parts  are 
so  dry  as  to  bear  a  horse,  while  some  are  overflowed,  and  others  so 
miry  that  a  man  would  sink  up  to  the  neck.  A  canal  has  been  led 
through  it ;  and  even  in  the  dry  paits  water  of  the  colour  of  brandy,  as 
is  suppoied  from  the  roots  of  the  jtmipers,  gushed  in  xlia  depth  of 
three  feet.  In  the  northem  part  the  timber  supplies  an  article  of  tfade» 
while  in  the  southern  rice  is  found  to  prosper;  and  in  the  neigh  Ix)urhood 
none  of  these  diseases  are  known  which  hmmt  tHhcr  marshy  situations.! 

Sv,  AMps.  Georgia  presents  a  singular  marsh,  or  in  the  wet 
season  a  lake,  called  Ekansanoko,  by  others  Ouaquafenoga,|  in  tlie 
aouth'«aat  extremity  of  the  state.  This  manhy  lake  is  about  300  miles 
in  circumference,  and  contains  several  lai^  and  f<;riile  isles,  one  of 
which  is  represented  by  the  Ci^eck  Indians  as  a  kind  of  paradise,  inha- 
bited by  a  peculiar  race,  whose  women  are  incomparably  beautiful,  and 
are  called  by  tliem  daughters  ol  Uie  sun.  These  islanders  ai-e  said  to 
be  a  remnant  of  an  andenttribe)  nearly  exterminated  by  the  Creeks. 

BoT  ANT.     A  country  that  expenenoes  on  one  frontier  the  sererily 
of  the  Canadian  wlnlen»  and  on  the  other  basks  in  the  full  mdiaoce  of 

*      •  Weld,  179. 

t  On  the  north-east  of  the  Ctiesapesk  U  another  of  great  extent  called 

Cfflir  SwarriM:  mifl  nnnv  othrr  ]nTi^c  r.w  amps  rcrnr  in  the  sonthern  sT:itcs. 

^  Mr.  Piukcrton  oUjecu  to  "  such  long  and  barbarous  appellatives,  derived 
from  nvages  who  have  m  word  of  fomteen  •ylUblei  to  ezmess  the  nombtr 
three."  He  says,  ♦«  ther  ought  to  be  abbreviatcc!,  itul  rt  Uiiced  to  a  fixed 
orthography,  by  some  learned  society."  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  some  of 
tlie  Indian  appellativeB  of  the  *iv«ts,  mountains,  tec.  of  their  counny,  are  very 
long,  a;ul  .m mi. '.imcs  JlfTn.  If  f  i"  [ir  miiriv iarii^n.  Maiiy  othrrs,  however,  are 
suthciciul^-  short;  many  ot  tbcm  arc  sol't-sounding.  or  beautiful,  and  all  of 
theia.  it  w  beliwed,  extremely  appropriate  and  signifieant.  We  eotdd  not 
wish  for  shorter  appellatives  than  the  following,  vi2.  Ohio,  Missoori,  and 
Potomac.  Wherever  we  have  become  acqnninted  with  the  precise  import  of 
the  Indian  names,  we  readily  acknowlcdt^e  the  peculiar  propriety  of  them. 
Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  thisaubjcct*  in  the  United  Statest  and  a  gen< 
tlema^i,  who  has.  for  many  yean,  been  en^ged  in  inquiries  concerning  tlie 
histui)  ,  niauiiers,  languages,  etc.  of  the  Indians,  is  preparing  for  the  pudlic, 

a  memoir  <^  the  Ijidian  ftography  of  the  Unksd  Stacas.*' 
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die  Wcttlndltn  iiiiiiiiien«'  may  natunOly  lie  expecM  lii'cMtaiii'  no 
mndl'fitistf  of  native  plants.   So  mimerous  and  important  indeed  am 

they,  as  to  renrlcr  it  impossil)lc  in  a  work  not  devoted  particularly  to  the 
Bubjcct  to  notice  tiiem  as  they  deserve  j  we  must  tlierelbrc  be  con- 
tented with  the  selection  of  such  atone  asy  from  their  utility  and  beautj' 
Imve  the  strongest  ciaim  to  our  mtaAm. 

The  boUBiy  of  theie  ttitei»  induding  the  Flondas*  or)  in  other 
imnlii  of  the  whole  region  extending  eastward  from  the  Missisippi  to 
the  ocean,  and  southward  from  the  river  St.  I/n^  irnre  with  its  lakes 
to  the  ;ni!f  of  MexicO)  may  be  divided  into  lIidsc  vi  t^clablcs  which  arc 
comniuu  to  the  whole  country^  and  those  dial  occupy  only  pai  ucuiar 

Some  of  the  most  generally  Afloaetl  apedes  among  the  tfanber  tntM 

are  the  willow  leaved  oak  (quercua  pheUos)  t-mwing  in  the  swamps : 
the  chestnut  oak  (q.  prinos),  which  ihc  soutlK-m  states,  attains  an 
enormous  size,  and  is  almost  as  valuable  lor  its  sweet  iaruiaceous  acorns 
as  for  its  wood;  the  while  oak ;  the  red  and  the  black.  Nextto  these 
hi  rank  are  two  kinds  of  walnut>  the  fabek,  and  the  white  or  the  hickoryt 
esteemed  for  its  oily  nuts.  The  chestnut  and  beech  of  America  appear 
to  he  specifically  distinct  ftx)m  those  of  the  old  world.  The  tulip  tree 
and  sassafras  laurel)  more  impatient  of  cold  than  the  preceding,  appear 
as  shntbs  on  the  Canadian  borders,  rise  into  trees  in  the  mldfand  states, 
and  on  the  warm  banks  of  the  Altahama  attain  the  fiiK  petfecticD  of 
statfrlinm  and  lieaiity.  The  sugar  maple,  on  the  contrary,  is  seen  onlf 
on  the  northern  side«»-of  the  hills  in  the  sonthem  states,  and  increases 
both  in  size  and  frequency  in  the  more  ijorthern  climes  of  New  York 
and  .New  iiai^land.  Tiie  sweet  gum  tree  (liquidambar  styraciflua)) 
the  iron  wood  (carpinus  ostrya),  the  netde  tree  (celtia  ocddentalis),  the 
American  dm,  the  Uack  pophur,  andthetaccamahacca,  appear  in  almost 
every  state  of  the  iiTiinn  wherever  the  soil  is  suitable,  without  being 
much  aHected  by  iet\  of  chmate.  The  Hi;ht  sandy  tracts,  both  wet 
and  dry,  are  principally  inhabited  by  the  miportaiit  and  useful  family 
of  pines )  of  these  the  chief  species  are  the  Pennsjrhanut  fir,  the  com- 
mon and  tlie  hemlock  spruce  fir ;  the  black,  the  white,  and  the  Wey* 
moilth  inne ;  and  the  larch ;  nearly  allied  to  which  are  the  arbor  vitat,' 
and  the  juniperus  virginiana,  the  red  cedar  of  America.  The  smaller 
trees  and  shrubs  that  are  dispersed  through  different  |mrts  of  the  United 
States,  among  a  multitude  of  others,  consist  of  the  following :  diflferent 
species  of  kalnua,  rhododendron,  andromeda,  vacdniinn,  taumSf  the 
horse-sogar  (hopea  tinctoria),  the  lieautifiil  franUinia,  the  fringe  tree 
(chionanthus),  the  halesin,  dirca,  and  various  species  of  sumach.* 

Such  of  tJie  common  herbaceous  plants  and  low  shiiibs  as  are  best 
known  to  tlie  generality  of  readers  from  their  mu-oduction  into  the  gar- 
dens of  Gteat  Britain  are  tlie  coUinsonia,  used  by  the  Indians  against 
'the  late  of  the  rattlesnake,  the  dodecathcon  incadia»  several  gayspedes 

•  Mr.  Pinkerton  mentions  die  following  as  some  of  the  "  smaller  trees  and 
stinibs,"  of  the  United  States,  viz.  the  red  niaj-le  (:tccr  nibn:ni),  the  red  nutl- 
berry  (niorus  rubra),  the  persimmon  plumb  (dioiipyros  Virg^iniaiia),  the  white- 
flowering  locust  (robinia  ptend-acacia),  and  the  honey-locttit  (^editsia  trisi* 
saatha).  Ail  tbsia,  howtver,  arstrt—  of  coasidarsMa  msgaitiiBe*  B. 
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^;|lUlMlf  the  Pennsylvftnia  lily  «nd  the  golden  mertn^^n,  the  biennial 

-  The  mouiitainuus  ridges  are  not  »if&cienUy  high  fpte  nch  in  tM 
mi  etonted  alpine  fbwto;  tbeir  cUiurte  however  la  wmMy  cooler 
tmin  that  of  the  plains,  on  which  account  dMMe  of  the  south  are  inhabite4 
by  the  Tegetables  of  Pennsylvania  anr^  th^  nortlieni  states,  while  the 
hic^blamls of  Xht^^r  nlwmid  in  tht*  pf:tnu  ul  C  anuda.  Some  ol  i  hc  inLcfier 
rklges  ot  nifMuUiuns  aboiiud  in  various  species  oi  hiic^s,  or  icms  ;  oac 
4»f  the  mobi  common  and  beautiful  of  wUch  it  die  Anetlean  maiden* 
iMdr  (ttffiantem  pcdatum).  Tha  amet  fern  (complMua  asplenifoiii)* 
the  mountain-tea  (gaultheria  procumbent),  the  partridge  bcny, 
(mitchdia  repens),  iliet)il  imtorclkMCpgrnjteriapabaraiif  Mkfattix) 
are  aJno  inountain  vegetables. 

JUut  the  giuncs  o^'  the  American  flora  are  pi-iocipally  confined  to 
VirgmiatiidtheaottthemalMeat  It  ia  heie  thai  the  unfiiifinf  venhiro 
«f  the  wide  savanteat  the  solenm  magnificence  of  tlie  primeval  forests, 
and  the  wUd exuberance  of  the  stcaminc:  s'mmps,  offer  to  the  astonished 
^dmiralioil.of  the  botanist  every  ihinp^  ihat  by  colo^ir,  by  £ragTaaGe>  and 
hy  frrm,  can  delight  the  senses  aud  iix  the  attention. 

i\mong  the  vcgetablea  tliat  iiihahii  the  low  afaeiea  of  Ae  FlaridMi 
Co^8ia»  atti  8oiiih  Caioliiia,  may  be  diHiiiguiahed  the  nangnwe  tree» 
4ie  only  shrubby  plant  that  can  flourish  in  saltwater,  the  fragrant  and 
snowy-flowcted  pancrMt  iinn  of  Carolina,  and  the  splendid  lobelia  cardina- 
lis.    This  last  Is  a  roumion  plant  in  many  parts  of  North  Amcnca. 

The  low  ridge^i  oi  calcareous  soil  runniQg  paraliei  with  llie  rivers,  and 
6om  tlw  kvel  aaimmas  into  exieoatfe  kwna  and  swellmif  hlH% 
ef^ganeraUy  covered  with  open  or  entaag^  woods,  except  where  xhcf 
have  been  converted  into  tillage  by  the  iixhistry  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
tliese  rich  tracts  p;it)W  the  lofty  paJtnetto,  thr  evcrprcen  oak,  the  sweet 
bay  (lavirus  borbonia),  the  spice  wood  (iaurus  benzoin),  the  wide  sitading 
broom  pine,  and  the  red  cedar.  The  strait  silvery  columns  of  the  papaw 
riflieg  to  the  height  of  twenty  &eC»  and  crowned  bf  a  canopy  of 
bnMcl  sinur.tcd  leaves,  form  a  striking  feiinre  in  thiadeBcious  scenery^ 
vUilc  the  iTMklcn  fmiit  nnd  frni2;Tant  !>lf>s'';Om5:  of  the  omnge,*  here  reaKso 
the  ancient  h  ufiitions  of  the  groves  of  the  llesperides.  Superior  how- 
ever to  ail  these  is  the  towering  magnificence  of  the  great  magnolia : 
in  tUftiicfa  noiiy  aoil  it  Haas  iboire  a  buaditd  feet*  witia  a  peifeottf 
erect  tmnky  auppoitiiig  a  alwdy  oanical  head  of  dark  gfaen  fidiaget 
Icom  the  centre  of  the  coronets  of  leaves  that  teraiinate  the  teanches 
cxpcuwls  a  larp;e  ro^e-shapi  d  blossom  of  pure  white,  which  is»;Mrreeded 
by  a  crimson  cone,  contauimg  Ifie  seeds  of  a  beautiful  coral  red  colour, 
arid  tliese  filling  from  their  ccUs  remain  for  several  days  suspended 
fiom  the  aeed-veaael  by  a  ^y  thiead>  inebea  or  moie  in  len^jtbi  a» 
that  whetlier  in  thta  ilale  or  in  hloiiom  it  b  aecoiid  to  none  fiir  giaodi^ 
and  beauty. 

The  level  pluins  by  t!ic  sides  of  rivers,  and  thei-cfore  generally  in 
a  fIoode<l  stale  dm  iu^  the  whole  rainy  seai»on,  arc  culled  &4iv«uuuxs.  The 
tieea  that  grow  upon  them  are  of  the  aquatic  kind,  such  aa  magnolia 

«  ■ 

*  The  onoige,  how«m»  is  aai  a  nativt  of  any  ps«t  of  America.  B*. 
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ll^iiica»  Of  bwcrt»ee»  American  olive,  «nd  goidonia  tanantlms,  aimed 

•over  with  fragrant  blossoms:  these  arc  generally  either  single,  or 
grouped  tncrfther  into  sma'll  open  groves,  while  the  larger  part  of  the 
meadow  is  ovei'grovni  with  kmg  succulent  herbage,  intcrmixctl  wiih 
irimibs  and  plants ;  the  candkbcrry  myrtle,  with  numerous  species  of 
tttksBy  Inlmiaii  andiMedM,  tnd  riKxIodc^ 

of  nature  into  thickets  and  shrubhericsi  entwined  and  over-arcbcd  by  the 
crimson  pjrantdilla,orthe  fantastic  cliloria.  here  display  their  inimitable 
beauties  in  full  luxuriance.  The  sides  of  the  pooh  and  ihc-  shallow 
pla&hcs  arc  adorned  by  the  bright  ca^ruleuii  ik}wei*s  oi  the  axia,  the 
-giMeii  bkNMntt  of  the  camui  hitea^  and  the  roay  ttiAsof  the  hydnngia* 
while  the  edges  of  the -gloves,  and  the  dubious  boundaries  of  the  aavan* 
1)^'^.  risin;^  impenrejitiMy  towards  the  forests,  nrt-  fringed  by  innnnicm- 
ble  gay  varieties  of  the  phlox,  by  the  •ihriiikin;:;  sensitive  plant,  the 
irritable  dionaea,  the  glowing  amarj  ilis  aiamasco,  aiui  liic  impcntuiible 
Tanks  of  the  royal  pahnetlo  (yucca  glorioaa). 

The  amDnps  are  at  all  times,  even  in  the  height  of  summer,  for 
the  most  part  under  water,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
country  by  the  crowded  stems  of  the  cane  (arundo  gigantca),  the  light 
foliage  of  the  tupelo  tree  (nyssa  aquatica)  llie  taccamahacca,  the  fringe 
tree,  and  the  white  cedar  (cupressus  distichu) ;  tliis  last  is  perhaps  the 
moat  picturesque  tree  in  ill  America:  lour  or  five  enormout  buttresses 
or  rude  pillars  rise  from  the  ground^  and  unite  in  a  kind  of  arch  at  the 
•hcit^ht  of  abowt  seven  feet,  and  from  this  centre  there  springs  a  strait 
coiuinn  cii,^htv  or  ninety  feet  high,'  iLhijiit:  a  branch:  it  then  (Uvicles 
into  a  ilut  umbrella-shaped  top,  coveix-d  wiiii  iincly  div  ided  leaves  of  the 
moit  delicate  green.  This  piatfonn  is  the  secure  abode  of  the  eaglo 
md  the  crane ;  and  the  oily  seeds  contahicd  in  its  cones  are  the  favoun^ 
ite  repast  of  the  parroquets  that  iwr  constantly  {filtering  around. 

Hundreds  more  of  interesting  plants  yet  rcn;  »in.  and  "c  i.d^rht  ';p 
on  to  describe  with  unabated  pleasure  the  profusion  oi  vai  ious  cuiuured 
lupines  and  di^'arf  palmettos  that  relieve  the  dusky  hue  of  the  pine 
IbresiB  In  which  they  live ;  the  wild  vines,  the  gourds,  the  bignonias,  and 
other  dimbcts  that  display  to  the  sun  their  fruits  and  glowing  blossoms 
above  t!ie  ^nmmits  of  the  tallest  trees  ;  we  might  dcscrilx-  the  tent-like 
shade  oi  liie  platanus,  the  regal  splendour  of  the  orimson-tiowercd  horse- 
chestnut,  and  the  humbbr,  less  obtnisiTe,  yet  not  less  exuuiste  beauties 
•of  the  media,  the  spigdia  (Indian  pink),  many  species  or  asdeptas,  and 
gaara,  hut  diese  OiH*  limits  will  not  admit ;  it  is  enough  for  the  pcesenc 
purpose  to  have  sketched  some  of  the  characteristic  features  in  the 
botany  of  a  country,  the  mcj.^t  accessible  of  all  the  wanner  cUnXtes  t« 
the  investigations  of  liurojtcan  science. 

ZooLOGT.  The  domestic  aoology  of  the  United  States  nearly 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  parent  country,  with  some  few  shades  of 
difference  in  size  and  colour.  AnioD^':  the  larger  wild  animals  njay  Ik 
mentioned  the  bison,  hirj^e  herds  of  which  used  to  be  seen  near  the 
Missisippi,  and  they  were  once  very  muncrous  in  the  wehUni  parts  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsy  hitfiia.  l*h«  musk  bull  and  cow  only  appear  in  the 
more  western  regions,  beyond  die  Missistppi.  Among  the  animat» 
now,  in  all  pit)babiUty,  lost,  the  mammoth  dcser\es  particularattt iition. 
U'he  l)ones  of  this  species  of  elephant  have  been  discovered  in  imt^- 
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parts  of  Nortli-America  ;  particularly  in  the  ^vestem  country,  at  the 
salines  of  the  Ohioy  on  the  watei-s  oi  the  Cumberland  river,  and  in  the 
fitate  of  New  York.   The  teeth  and  bcMies  of  otlier  lar^  animala  have 
also  been  found,  some  of  the  most  sioguburof  whicbaie  doftoiitfid  la  the 
museum  of  the  American  PhUoaoplw»il  Society,  tat  PhUadelphia.  Theiv 
WCPB  found  in  a  nitrous  cave?  in  the  western  parts  of  Virginia.  They 
are  the  remains  of  an  anim?.l  of  considerable  siz^y  and,  perbaj>s,  not 
si>ecifically  distinct  from  that  whose  skeleton  was  lound  in  tiie  year 
1796,  near  the  bkukb  of  tlie  nvt:r  Plata,  in  South  America.    An  inge- 
nious French  natumlis^  Mr.  Cuviery  of  Flnris*  has  midnped  it  highly 
proiMble,  that  these  hones  ore  the  lenuuns  of  animals,  long  since  extinct* 
The  moose -deer  arc  becx>me  extremely  rare,  and  will  prolxibh-  in  no 
IcMig  time  be  utterly  extirpated,  as  the  -^volf  and  Iwar  have-  b'j; n  in 
Britain.    Tiie  black  moose  deer  are  said  to  liave  been  sometimes  twelve 
ieet  in  height,  while  the  species  called  the  grey  seldom  exceed  the 
height  of  a  horse.   Both  have  large  palmated  bonis,  weighing  thirty 
or  forty  pounds.    Mr.  Pennant  mentions  a  pair  that  >Yeighed  fifty-six 
pounds,  the  length  beinp^  tbirt)  -two  inches.*    The  moose  deer  is  only 
fi  large  species  of  the  elk,  and  h  found  in  the  noithcrn  parts  of  tlie 
United  States ;  while  the  reign  deer  inhabits  the  northern  lefpons  of 
British  America,  The  American  8tag^«  better  knowB  by  ^e  name  of 
ellL}  rather  exceeds  the  European  tn  size,  and  it  seen  in  gteat  mmtn 
Ikvs  f'-cding  in  the  rich  savannas  of  the  Missouri  and  Mi«5sisippi,t 
where  there  are  also  herds  of  that  tund  cabled  the  Vii^guiian  deer,  or 
cerv  us  virginianus. 

In  the  northern  states  are  two  hinds  of  beaiB»  both  black ;  but  that 
carnivorous  animal  called  the  ranging  bear  is£iundui  all  the  states,  as 
is  the  wolf.  Several  kinds  of  foxes  are  also  seen :  and  the  wolverine 
(ursus  luscus)  isa  spcceis  of  bear.  The  animal  most  dreaded  is  thecata? 
mount,  or  cat  of  Uie  mountains,  found  in  the  northcm  and  middle 
states,  and  is  probably  the  same  with  rhs  fiuma  Pemunt,  which  is 
sometimes  in  North  America  called  the  panther.  One  hilled  in  Newn 
hampshire  was  six  feet  in  length,  and  tlie  tail  three  ;  but  the  length  of 
the  leg  did  not  exceed  twelve  mchcf ,  The  rouger  is  about  five  ft  et  in 
lengtli,  and  in  llie  southern  states  is  called  tlie  ti^er ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  ferocious  aiiimaJsof  the  new  continent  are  totally  difTcr-t 
ent  from  those  of  the  old,  there  being  neither  Hons,  tigers,  leopaidsi 
nor  panthers,  in  the  whole  extent  of  America.  A  ( rcrman  missionary 
who  resided  twenty-two  years  in  Paraguay,  dtsi  iilics  the  tiger  of  that 
Coventry  as  nKukcfi  ^\  ith  blark  spots,  sometimes  on  awhiti«>li,  sometimes 
pn  a  ydlo;%ish  ground  ;  and  says  titai  as  liic  lions  of  ACi'ica  lar  exceed 
those  of  Paraguay,  so  the  Afiican  tigers  greatly  yield  in  s|ie  to  the 
American  ;  which  may  be  just,  as  tlie  royal  tiger  seems  peculiar  lo 
Asia.  But  he  adds  that  he  bus  seen  the  skin  of  a  tiger  three  ells  and 
iHfj  ir>f  bes  in  leni^lli,  or  e<jual  to  thjt  of  p.  l  -r^'c  ok.  Tliis  aniinnl  easily 
parries  oil* a hor&e  or  an  ox:  and  seems  to  exceed  in  aizc  any  Aine-. 

•  A.  Z.  i.  IB. 

f  1  W:%  fine  ;inimal  li'^'-^  hcen  ursrrlbedby  the  name  of  ccrvui,  wspiii,  va/w'd 
being  otu:  of  its  Indian  fianic:^  B. 
)  JUobrizhofier  de  Abipouibus,  vcl.  i.  S8^.   Vienna,  1784.  8to^ 
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ieuk  tteast  of  pref  admUtod  in  the.ijpitev  of  BuflQ|i»  whoM  fiMnbeM 
Im*  tbcoriea  is  often  to  be  lameated  $  aiidliis/i9iMr>  or  Amttkan  tigeiv 

scem«!  on^v  a  diminutive  spvries.* 

The  iyrix,  the  ocelot,  and  the  mart^yt  arc  smaller  beasts  of  prey, 
of  the  cal  kind.  These  aiui  many  oilier  ammals  supply  furs.  The 
bettvMr  li  wcU  kmnni  ftom  the  ftir,  «Dd  the  nngulttr  nmation  of  hii 
cabin,  buill  m  ponds  for  the  sake  of  iecority ;  but  he  seems  to  feed  am 
the  twiga  of^ trees,  and  not  on  fish,  as  commonly  stipposccJ.  This 
industrious  animal  is  found  in  all  the  statesi  and  is  somewhat  Imitated 
by  the  musk  rue,  who  likewise  builds  bis  hut  in  shallow  slreains.t  The 
mums  or  sea  cow,  and  the  wal,  used  to  frequent  the  nsrtheni  shores  $ 
Md  the  mtatft  common  in  South  Ameiica,  sometimes  appears  on  the 
southern  coasts  ;  this  animal,  which  has  fore  feet  like  hands,  and  a  tail 
like  a  Bsh.  ^rhile  the  breasts  of  the  iiemak  Kesen^le  those  of  a  woman» 
seems  to  be  tiie  mermaid  of  fable. 

Among  the  buds' thftre  are  many  species  of  eagles,  hawks,  vultures, 
owb  t  and  munumns  sorta  orited  bf  Enropten  mimes,  though  genenlljr 
different  in  the  eye  of  tfie  naturalist.  The  bird  called  a  turkef* 
(mcleagris  gfdlepavo),  is  p>eculiar  to  America,  and  abounds  throii?';h  a 
great  tract  of  country.  They  were  brought  from  Mexico  to  Spain, 
and  iix>in  bpaiii  to  England  about  1534 ;  the  African  poultry,  or  mtka* 

ifiide*,  of  mne'inciMit  authors,  being  Guinea  Ibwls4  There'  are  also 
birds  which  censMenblf  resemble  the  paitridge,  ptarmigan,  and  quail, 

of  EuroDc.  T!ie  United  States  abound  with  beautiful  birds,  among  which 
is  tlie  huninuug  bird,  as  aliTady  mentioned,  and  the  V  trginia  nightingale, 
(loxia  cardimlis),  while  ilie  wakon  is  said  to  resemble  the  bii^  of  pera- 
dn0:|f  and  ii  may  be  donceined  that  fast  vttriities  of  aquatic  birds  crowd 
the  niniicmm  hikes  and  riven»  the  Uu-gest  kMing  the  wikl  awsRy  which 
Bsriw  yjiiif  n^wdgM  thirty-six  pounds.  Some  species  of  pelican  are  also 
common. »*  Some  of  the  frogs  (rana  ocellata,  &c.)  are  of  i-CTnarkable 
sire;  and  the  tortoise,  or  lurtlc,  supplier  a  delicious  food,!!  while  the 
alligator  is  extiemely  common  in  the  southern  rivers.  Of  serpents 
Mr.  Morse  cnnmeiales  near  laty  kinds  fbond'in  the  United  territories.' 
1  he  black  snake  is  tlie  largest,  being  from  six  to  ten  or  twelve  fiwt  in 
Icngt!i,ljut  i-  rjuitc  innocent  Thnr  air  diiicrent  species  of  rattlesnakes: 
all  of  tlieni  aic  chai  artcrisctl  by  a  peculiar  tail-apparatus,  lh.v  crc/iiia- 
cuJiun,  or  rattle,  iruui  whicii  tJney  receive  their  name.  They  are  all 
iwnemous.  These  artasab  seidom  attdto  thefci%th  of  seven  feet.  The 

*  Perhaps  from  Cayen» :  but  lucti  exporu^d  '^wsif  ue  always  small,  aad^ 
^oolDsy  is  not  much  %»&ia.t)rd  by  a  raexugcry. 
t  No  species  of  monkey,  whatever  may,havt  been  aps«ted  to  Ae  contrary, 

is  a  native  wlililn  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  unlchh  under  thii  ajipullatioix 
yrt  include  the  country  ot  Louisiana,  in  which,  it  is  j>robabie,  stx&e  s^ies  of 
this  genus  may  be  natives.  B. 
\  Pennant,  A.  2.  i.  349. 

II  I  take  this  bird  to  be  the  muscicapa  tyrannus.  Carver  says,  the  Nau- 
dowessic  Indians  seem  to  treat  it  as  ii  it  was  "of  a  superior  rank,  to  auy 
t  rher  of  the  HsMheied  nee."  B. 

For  some  account  of  the  birds  of  the  Unitetl  States,  see  Fragments  of  dia 
Natural  lli&ion  ot  i'ennsylvania.    Parti.    Philadelphia:  179^.  B. 
-       l*he  soft^shell  ttirtk  (testudo  ferox)  it  peculiar  to  AmcriGa*    It  it  Com« 
ia  the  <9iilhafii  (arts  «tf  tke  Vaited  States.  B.  • 
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mocasin  is  also  a  poisonous  species.  The  fish  of  the  United  Statc»are 
very  numeixtus,  but  have  not  beon  sufficiently  examined.  Notafew  of 
them  are  common  to  the  old  and  to  die  new  world.  Such  are  the  sal' 
moo,  cod}  shad,  herring,  Sec.  But  the  rivers,  and  especially  the  Jake* 
of  this  great  tract  of  ooiintiy»  seein  to  pones^maajr  fpedes  that  ite 
pecular  to  America.  Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  world  is  more  ibiiiip» 
dant  in  insects  lium  the  United  States.  Many  of  these  arc  extremely 
kijorious  to  the  various  wild  and  cultivated  vegetables.  The  Hessian- 
fly,  tlic  pea- bug  (bruchus  pisi)>  the  insects  so  destiiiclive  to  tiic  peadi 
treCf  not  l»  mendon  many  othtrs,  appear  to  be  iniBgeniwia  artmah. 
Beside  these,  not  a  few  of  the  pemicioua  insects  of  Europe  have  beA 
imported.  Some  of  the  native  inserts  of  tlic  United  States  have,  how- 
ever, been  applied  to  nnenil  ])vir])osc^.  Thus  the  j^otato-iiy  (lylta 
vittMta  of  Fabricius)  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  canrharides,  to  which 
it  is  by  no  meant  inferior  in  atrength. 

MiMsaALOGT.  TlwminM«logyoft]ieUiritedStalBa  baa  been 
modi  less  attended  to  than  the  botany  and  zoolo^  of  this  great  tract  oC 
country.  This  Is  a  cireumstance  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  m  pre- 
sumed that  fetv'countrie.s  of  the  world  will  l)e  iouud  more  ^terestilig  in 
u  minei-alogical  point  of  view,  than  tiic  counlries  of  the  unioDy  even 
ciduaively  of  the  new  acquired  territory  of  LoniriaHU*  Intfaetfatrict 
of  Maine»  the  foundries  are  supplied  with  bo^  am  oiv;  and  there  i» 
sitid  lo  be  ji  kind  of  stone  which  yickls  copperas  or  vitrolt  ami  sulphur. 
Akniiinous  earths  are  conmion  in  many  of  tlic  states.  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  Massachusetts,  where  there  are  considerable 
tnanofiiclnres.  It  »  beiiefcd  ttat  oviery  state  in  the  union  is  moie  or 
less  abundantly  supplied  with  tliis  metallic  boffin  different  formsw 
But  ii  is  particularly  abundant  in  some  of  the  states,  as  in  Pennsylvaniay 
where  t1)e  beds  of  oix:  ap|)ear  to  be  inexhaustible.  Copper  ore  is  alsa 
common  in  Massachusetts,  \vith  black  lead  and  aluminous  slate;  and 
asbestos  is  said  to  be  found  in  a  quary  of  limestone.  In  Rhode  Island 
there  are  mine&  of  iron  and  copper;  and  at  Diamond  Hill  a  vanety  of 
curious  9toocs*t  On  the  banksdT  the  Connecticut  is  a  lead  mine,but  too 
€Xi>ensive  to  work;  and  /inr  is  albo  found,  with  talcs  nnd  crystals  of 
various  colours.  At  P!iilip^l>Mr'.^  in  New  York  is  a  sih'ci'  mine;  and 
(cad,  zinc,  and  uuui^aiicbC;  v,  lUi  copper  and  coal.  Gypsum,  utic,  a^abes- 
lo8»  dso  occur  in  tbft  eximive  slate.  In  New  Jcraey  a  lich  copper 
mine  n  as  loiig^  wrought,  pretended  to  iMWebeen  discovered  by  a  flan* 
visible  in  tlie  nij^ht,  like  one  of  the  gold  mines  in  Hungary.  Copper 
ore  is  found  in  Pennsylvania.  A  lump  of  gold  ore  was  found  near  the 
fiiUs  of  Happahanhoek,  probably  rolled  down  fix>m  its  source,  or  that 
of  some  tributary  rivuleL  Gold  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  North 
CarolinB.  In  Vii^ia  there  are  led  mines  wliich  yield  from  fifty  to  eighty 

*  M:-  Pltikei-tOTi  a?5crts,  that  "  the  minpnloc^v  of  the  Unit<?(!  States  will 
not  sujiply  ail  extriuivx  thcn\e,  few  bub&taiicc&  arc  tuiutd,  except  those 
which  arc  huiced th«  mi  st  ]>i ecious  to  itulustry,  ivon  end coaL*'  All  atimttion 
t')  the  prc'i.fnt  article,  as  it  is  roi rented  in  this  new  edition,  will  serve  to  shew 
tLc  erroneousuos  ot  the  Mscrtioa.  But  it  was  not  thougjiit  necessary  Ui  enter 
extensively  into  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  B. 

t  Native  co;  ])rr  is  found  OH  th«  rivet  Tomiagaa,  wkaohiims  into  Lake  Sin 
jierior.    Ma:kcn^if,  xU. 
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pcfUnds  from  one  hundred  of  ore:  copper,  manganese,  and  black  lead  are 
also  found  ;  and  thei^c  is  abundance  of  excellent  coal  ou  !>oth  sides  of 
James  river.  Coal  also  abounds  towards  the  Missisippi  and  Ohio ;  and  ut 
PitUkburg,  in  Peunsjlvaniai  is  of  a  superior  quality  :  but  tliis  valuablv 
niatnd  ia  chiefly  worked  in  Virginia*  vheie  the  beds  seem  very  exteiH 
sive.  Limestoiie  la  me  in  Virginia*  on  the  eaat  cf  tlic  Blue  ridge; 
but  there  is  a  rain  of  nuivh!e  whicli  (  tv)sh^s  James  river.  On  the  west 
side  of  this  r'uhsc  limt-  trjiic  abouiuls  :  indeed  it  constitutes  the  founda- 
Uuu  ot  liic  gi  c;a  vaiiicb  liial  uix  couiprehendcd  between  the  Blue  ridge 
and  North  laotMitaiiHaDd  other  extensire  chains  of  hills.  In  Peraisyk 
vaniBy  and  in  Maryland*  the  eaflteni  vems  of  BmesCone  are  more  abun- 
dant. Amethysts,  or  violet-coloured  crystals,  are  also  found  in  ^'irgi• 
nia  ;  and  au  tTi^e!  :(ld  is  nientidtK-d  by  Mr.  Jefi'erson.  Emeralds  hare 
altio  been  discovered  iu  tlie  vicmiiy  of  Philadelphia.  North  Caruhna 
IA  crossed  by  a  long  lidge  of  limeatone,  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
and  some  uttfiil  manerals  have  bean  disoovered.  In  the  territory  south, 
of  the  Olnot  what  ia  called  stone-coal  is  ibuod  in  the  Cumbeiiand  moun- 
tains, or  g^rcat  Lanrel  ritly;c,  and  thei'e  arc  salt  springs  near  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Tennessee.  In  Soiilh  CarcjliiKi  thciv  are  appr-arances 
of  gold)  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  with  ubuadaiiec  ui  iron  ore,  aiid  (.juar« 
liea  of  free  atone.*  » Georgia,  the  most  southern  state*  is  of  a  rich  soil 
but  besides,  a  hank  of  oyster  shells,  ninety  milea  fim  the  sea^  we  are 
mot  prepared  to  say  much  on  its  nunerulogy.t 

MivKRAL  Wa  !  Kus.  There  are  niajiy  mineral  waters,  of 
various  virtues,  iu  diticieut  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  some  of  them 
not  inferior  to  those  of  Batii*  or  Aix-larChapelle.  In  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont* theic  is  a  remarkable  aulphuieous  sluing*  wluch  dries  up  in  twi» 
or  tluree  years*  and  bursts  out  in  another  place.  There  arc  seveial 
mincpal  springs  in  Massachir^ctts,  but  little  fi-cquentcd,  and  there 
aiiodur  at  StalVoid  iii  Coimcciicut.  Those  of  Samioi^a,  in  the  state  of 
New  \  urk,  are  i-einurkabiy  copious,  and  i>urix>unded  with  bingulur  petri- 
.iKtions.  They  are  considerably  frequented)  as  well  of  those  of  New 
Lebanon  in  the  same  counti y .  New  Jersey*  Pennsylvania*  Virginia,  oikI 
several  other  states  ahouJid  in  excellent  ciralybcate  waters, some  of  wliich 
are  much  li  e<iiientetl :  uiul  ncai'Oil  creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  river 
.4U^beny)  there  is  a  spring  which  yields  pelroleuiu,  said  to  be  ir.rl.  J 
in  rheumatic  oompbiois.  Several  wann  springs  occur  in  \  ii^'inla^ 
Me  of  them  IOC  degreca.  These  are  in  the  oounty  of  Bath*  and  ar« 
nmch  resorted  to ;  but  others,  more  frequented,  are  near  the  rivett 
Potomac,  in  the  county  oT  Berkeley.  A  bntuniinous  spring  was  disco- 
vered on  the  estate  oi  generai  SV  asuinut<^n,  which  eaaUy  takes  lire* 

*  Nattvt  qaicksilver  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  n«tfhbo«rbocd  of 

Beading,  in  Pennsylvania  A  bed  of  cinnabar  has  been  discovered  in  V  r  • 
oia-  Inimcusc  %uantiae»  of  buluhur,  iu.a  pretty  pure  siatt,  arc  touud  in  ^cm- 
Torki  and  many  other  parts  of  the  union.  ISUck  lead,  arsenick,  and  antimony 
have  been  fdund  in  Soutli  Can  Una.  Mf.  Chtnevix  has  furnished  us  with  a 
valuat^e  analysis  uf  a  peculiar  mineral  (from  MasMchuutuJ^  which  he  be* 
li<vt«  to  contain  a  new  tcmi-inetal.  B. 

f  OysTcrs  arc  lio  .,  ever  found  in  the  rivcri  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Vbe  seu,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Weld  and  other  authors.  AccordiJtg  to  toUyt 
US,  ihtst  U  »  v.ery  rich  vein  of  cop^^er  «n  th^  river  WaUt^ 
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aiid  crntinti?*;  humintj;  for  some  time.  The  salt  sprint?;?  in  Kentucky 
alM>  dckKi'vc  meiUloii ;  aiul  liicrc  are  others  in  \h&  slate  oi  i  ennessee. 
Tiiose  at  Onondaga,  in  tlie  state  of  New  Yorkyare  extreme]/  valuable, 
supply  in^  u  ^reat  tnu:t  of  country  with  thb  iMCMsattf  aftkle^  Imnaa&i 
minc  j  of  rock<Mlt»  have  been  discovei'ed  h)  one  of  the  southern  branches 
of  the  Missouri,  in  Louinana.  In  (Jeorgia,  near  the  town  of  Wash- 
ington, tUei€  is  a  reinarkul^lt  sj)ring  risin^^  frtjm  a  hollow  tree,  xvhirh  is 
ilicniatcd  with  matter  mobi  probably  calLotcoui*.  There  arc  several 
minerai  Bprinp:s,  of  differrnt  properties,  in  South  Caraiina.  TheEnonr 
spring;  wrhich  is  purgative,  will  long  be  remembered,  by  reaion  of  tlHl 
engagcuient  which  took  place  near  this  water,  in  the  year  iJAlj  between 
Uife  American  amiy  and  tliat  of  Great  Britain.* 

Natural  Cukiositiils.  -  The  natiiral  cuiiosities  of  the  United  • 
Statesarc  numeroys,  and  many  of  them  bive  been  examined  with  atten« 
tion.  Besides  the  irruption  of  the  river  Potomac  throagfa  die  Bhie 
ridge,  aipl  other  objccu  already  mentioned,  the  princif^  tincommoa 
features  of  iiauire  sliall  be  briefiy  indicated  from  Mr.  Morse's  Anierican^ 
Cuof^raphy,  and  from  other  sources.  In  Vermont  there  is  a  rcmark- 
aljic  impendciit  kdgc  of  rocks,  about  two  huudi'ed  feet  hi^h,  oa  tiie 
west  bank  of  the  river  ConnediiMt;  and  ii^  the  samb  stale  Is  a  corieuw 
stalactitic  cave,  in  which,  after  a  descent  of  104  feet,  there  opens  aspa« 
cious  room  about  20  feet  in  hrcadtli,  and  100  in  length,  with  a  circular 
hall  ut  the  further  ent!,  at  the  bottom  of  which  boib  up  a  deep  spring  of 
clear  water.  Rattlesnake  hill  in  Newiiampsliire  presents  a  stalactitic 
cave ;  and  near  Durham  is  a  rock  so  poised  m  anotlierv  u  to  move  wlili 
cme  finger-;  a  natural  remain  of  a  mined  hilI,thoug]i  inEil^indit  woidd» 
perhaps,  Ije  called' Druidical.  The  nvulet  in  M;ti>sachmetts,  called 
Hudson's  i'rook,  has  excavated  in  a  fantastic  manner  a  lai^e  rock  of 
white  marl>le.t  TJic  ialis  of  ihe  river  Powow,  ia  liie  same  state,  are 
not  only  curious  in  themselves,  but  present  numy  grotesque  mill^  and 
other  monuments  of  industrj^ \  and  a  simitar  iiptusinn  decurs  on'  the 
river  Pautiikit  in  Bbode  Idaud.  In  Coimecticitt  is  a  cave  which  v.  as 
fov  some  time  the  retreat  of  ^V^1aley  and  Goffe,  two  of  the  judges  of 
Ch.irles  T.  airl  in  tho  town  ot  l^)infret  is  anotiter,  rendered remarkabltt 
by  u  iiumuiituus  udvenlute  oi  geueral  I'utuam..  .  .  :  u, 
'  In  the  sftde  of  New  YoH| «  rivi^t  runs  un|cr  a  Mtt-aboot  idsmMf^ 
yards  in  diameter,  fontiing  a  beantihil  arch  in  Uie  mcki^aod  there  is  si 
Stalactitic  cave  in  wliich  wits  foand  ihc  petrified  skeleton  of  a  large 
snake.  The  fallsof  !  he  i\iohawk  in\  r,  rriUc-d  Cohocs,  are  more  n  niai-k-' 
able  for  tiic  width  of  the  stream,  tit^  trom  tiie  hoii^ht  of  the  descent* 
The  height  of  the  SeSlf  hci«ic«er,is4bontse«coyr-&ve  teet,  and  its  wkkh 
nine  hunclretU  There  are  some  very  coosideraUe  ftlls  on  the  Jenissda 
river,  which  rising  In  Pennsylvania,  passes  through  the  state  of  Nftw 
York,  and  empties  itself  in'o  lake  Ontario.  The  falls  of  Pasaek,  in 
New  J<  rsey,  are  an  interesLing  oljject,  as  art  tho«ie  cr!lcd  Ohiopyle,  on 
the  Vochio^cny,  in  reunsylvaiiia. ,  l  lic  Catawba  fails,  in  buuLh  Caro- 

•  See  Drayton's  view  of  South  Carolina,  hc.  fflir  toniC  interesting  infomis* 
rton  r^specTin the  natural  hisu  ry  oi  thU,  '^tatc.  H. 

f  lite  s(D all  sandy  Ueserl,  »tK'M<  five  miles  in  lcug;dv,  near  Race  I'oint,  whicb 
has  overwhelmed  a  iNVrest  4f  Uvft^  alsodesmi^s  mention:  .Moffsst  p*  316, 
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fina,  are  aboat  ninety  feet  in  height,  There  is  m  beautiful  OMcade  in 
Fayette  oounty*  in  PcnnsylfMiia)  iwir  «  eemicii-cular  rock  of  maibk. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  arc  also  some  remarkable  caves,  one  of  wliich 
resembles  a  chmx:h  witlj  pillars  and  monuments.    'Diis  is  on  tl»e  Swa- 
tara,  a  branch  of  the  Sunquelronua,  in  the  county  of  Dauphin.   In  tlie 
territory  on  the  north-we^t  of  the  Ohio,  the  savannas,  or  rich  plainsi 
«xteod  Ibr  thirty  or  forty  miles  witliout  any  tixrc  ;  they  ar#  ciWded 
wiil>  decr^  wild  cattle,  and  turkiei>,and  often  visited  by  bears  aiul  v/olves, 
Thi  i  district  is  remarkable  for  a  number  of  old  forts,  chiefly  of  an 
oblonijj  form,  with  uii  udjoining  tumulus  or  tomb.    Many  of  these 
ancient  works  liave  already  been  exaniiued,  and  eng^vings  of  sunn: 
4»f  them  have  been  publiihed,  both  in  England  and  in  America* 
Whoever  may  have  been  the.conatiuqlpra  of  them,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  iliat  they  are  the  remains  of  nations  who  weir  numerous,  and 
much  further  advanced  in  the  arts,  limn  tb.e  s'^'vti^f  f  number  f^f  i lie 
American  tribes  uiaiai-c  now  known  to  us.     i  iic  periods  of  then- con* 
•truGtioo  ere  unknown  to  us,  but  there  are  very  good  maooa  for  believ- 
.  in|^,  that  many  of  them  have  been  in  ruins  for  more  than  a  century  be* 
fore  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colon.    As  the  Mexicans  have  a 
tradition,  that  they  orij^nally  migrated  from  the  norih,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  these  works  "may  perhaps  be  remains  of  their  first  n  • 
dcnce,  or  of  some  naticn  which  they  subdued."   The  Mexican  tradi- 
tion is  perhaps  as  worthy  of  credit^  as  the  similar  traditions  of  other 
nations.    13ut  it  is  hiflhiy  improbable  that  the  Mexicans*  in  tho 
course  of  tlieir  mip^ration,  ever  visited  the  shores  of  l;ike  Eric,  or  the 
banks  of  tlie  ^hl,skingum,  Mianu,  and  Scioto,  where  these  works  arc 
f:xtremcly  numerous-*    In  ihc  western  jjuit  of  Mar}lund  there  arc 
som^  remarfcable<  caves ;  and  many  others  occur  in  Virginia,  partial- 
iariy  that  called  Madison's  cave,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Blue 
ridge,  extending  about  30('  fi  _L  in  solid  litncstone.    The  blowing  ca\*e 
emits  a  slront^  current  of  air,  parlicuiuny  in  frosty  weather.  The 
Datural  bridge  is  a  sublime  and  striking  curiosity,  being  a  rock  covered 
vrith  soil  and  trees,  across  a  cliasra,  a{>pea)ing  to  have  l>een  opened  in 
the  course  of  ages  by  a  brooky  which  now  runs  between  two  am)  three 
hundred  feet  beneathlt   Tli^  breadth  of  this  bridge  is  about  sixty  feet ; 
and  the  thickness  of  the  mass  a!>out  forty.  J    The  i-ock  is  limestone, 
which  easily  wastes  hv  thf  rit'.ritinn  of  water,  whenc  e  the  nir.:i!  er  of 
taverns  in  that  kiiul  of  i-ock,  wlule  in  llie  gmnilic,  or  argillaceous  tiiey 
rarely  dceynr.   In  Kentucky  the  banks  of  the  river  so  called,  and  of 
Dick's  river,  are  sometimes  four  hundred  feet  in  height  of  limestone, 
or  wliitc  r.K\rl)Ir  ;  and  tlicre  arc  saiil  to  be  eavenis  of  M>ine  miles  in 
len}:;lii,  thus  rlvaliing  lIic  r«  l«  l)t  j;ted  rnve  \i,  Carinihia.    'J'h,e  terriloiy 
on  the  south  ol  Ohio  (Teiui«.ssce)  prei;tnts  u  remai  kablc  kd^c  of  rocks 
in  the  Cumberland  raountahis,  about  thirty  miles  in  iength,  and  tv.o 

•  Sec  Transactions  of  the  American  rhilr,so].Mf al  Sc^^'crv,  Vol.  iv.  No. 
xxii.  Also,  Observation*  on  tome  parts  of  Natural  Hih'.cry,  &c.  kc.  iiait  Itnt, 
London:  1787.  B. 

f  Thisbroo!  '  f  ;in  drif*  i-p  entirely.  In  this  state  I  found  it  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  September,  1802.  IJ. 

1  In  Mr.  Weld's  travel's  there  is  a  pviui  of  (his  siPj^i  br  brJgc,  which  iiuo? 
9u\y  cvriout  but  of  great  utility. 


» 
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tiundrcd  feet  thick,  witli  a  pcrpciKlicular  face  to  the  south-cast.  The 
is  more  f^aiid  than  the  irruption  of  the  Potonvir  tlirough  the 
Blucridg;c  :  the  Tcnuesscc,  which  a  few  miles  above  is  hati  a  mile  W'de, 
contracts  to  one  hundred  yaixis,  oikI  forces  its  way  through  the  outer 
ridge  of  the  Apdichian,  Ibnnhig  a  whirlpool  by  sti^ng  agaiosta  large 
lock*  North  CaroKna  furnishes  us  with  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
HI  the  United  States.  This  is  commonly  called  a  "  wall,**  luid  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  work  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  tlie  country. 
More  careful  inquiries,  however,  render  it  probable,  thut  it  is  entirely 
a  natural  assemblage  of  regularly  crystallized  stones,  of  different  sizes. 
In  Georgia  the  chief  ctttiosity  is  a  large  bank  of  oyster  shellsy  ninety 
miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  it  runs  nearly  parallel :  if  the  river  Savan- 
nah never  pissed  in  that  directkMii  it  is  probable  that  the  land  hss 
gwned  so  far  on  the  ocean.* 

Islands.  The  chief  islands  bekuiging  to  the  United  States  are 
the  feflowin^,  Ht,  Martha's  Vineyard,  which  b  part  of  the  state  of  Mas* 
aachtisetts :  it  is  about  twentyonc  miles  longand  mx  bro.^1 .  Xantucket* 
belonging  to  the  same  state  :  this  lies  to  the  castwaixl  of  Martha's  Vinc- 
vartl ;  and  is  fifteen  miles  lont^,  and  its  j^nei-al  Irreadth  three  and  an 
half  Tniles.  Rhode  Island,  from  which  the  state  receives  its  name,  is  about 
1 5  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  about  three  and  an  half 
bioad.  The  town  of  Newport  is  sitnated  in-  the  isfaoMl  Long  Island 
belong  to  the  state  of  New  York.  It  extends  from  Hudson's  river, 
opjiosite  to  Staten  Wanrl.  almost  to  the  western  bounds  of  the  coast  of 
Rlioile  Island,  and  terminates  with  Montauk  Point :  it  is  ahont  140 
miles  long,  and  its  average  breadth  not  alx>ve  ten  :  it  is  separated  from 
Connectictitby  Long  Island  Sounds  thisisland  wascaHedby  the  Indians 
of  the  country,  Manhattan^  and  afterwards  Nassau  Island.  Staten 
Island,  alretwly  mentioned,  is  also  a  part  of  New  York  :  it  is  about 
eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  ut  a  medium  six  or  seven  ni  u  <i  in  bi-cath. 
Many  other  islands,  of  more  or  less  consequence,  ape  srauered  along 
the  coast,  and  in  the  various  bays  and  lakes  of  the  United  States ;  but 
they  are  too  tncoiisidetablc  to  be  particularly  noticed  in  a  weik  such  as 
the  present. 

,  •  So  late  as  the  year  \  77l,  there  was  an  cxccDimu  liarbour,  whicii  might  re- 
ceive one  hundred  »hip>  n  a  './»od  dc|»t!i  (A:  \\  iter,  at  Cape  Lookout,  Nortk 
ruroliiu.  It  is  TiTAv  cuintlv  :  ■  "J  i-jj,  and  is  solid  giovind  ;  Morse,  139:  but 
h  is  lo  be  wijhcd  that  he  h»d  mofc  ctiUr^d  u|wn  so  incicrUible  a  circum^ 
Stance. 
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.  MV«l>iUltBS#«-0ftl9U|Att  POrtrtATtOV^BtiTMICAL  BPC<JIS<<^ 

AVTt^ITISi* 

CONCERNING  the  Spanish  possessions  rn  Smith  America,  consU 
dcrablc  mformation  may  be  denveti  from  the  iraveis  and  essays  of  Dot) 
Antoiuo  de  Uiiua,  the  writings  of  Bouguer  and  Condaminc  the  French 
fn«t]ieintticiaiii».  and  more  recently  mm  two  GefUMM,  Dobrltiiofibr 
>  and  Helmes.  B«t  whether  from  a  greater  jealousy  of  possessions  ad* 
jomuig'  to  those  of  the  En<;'?!sh,  their  mosi  dreadful  enemies,  or  from  a 
combination  of  tliis  or  other  causes,  any  recent  and  precise  intelligence 
respecting  tlieir  dominions  in  North  America  rarely  appears.  The 
viakmaiy  ideas  of*^  abb6  Gbvigero,  who  hat  piefended  «»  build  a 
Mexican  Uatoiy  upon  paintings  and  symbols  of  moat  doubtful  intef- 
prctation,*  have  cnrtcblcd  the  credit  to  be  lent  to  other  parts  of  his 
ledious  producttoQ  i  and  even  receat  wiiten  conceniing  Mexicot  hawt 

*  I  am  fisr  hom  thinking,  that  th«  Mexican  p&kitfaigs  and  lymbols  are,  in 
•very  ifiKancCf  of  such  "  doubtful  interpretation."  at  Mr.  Pinkerton  imm« 

g\ne%  they  are.  Recent  discoveries  in  Mexico  !  uve  iuif<]U!vnraHy  shown,  that 
much  dependence  may  be  pl?.ced  upon  these  symbols,  ivc.  and  it  is  not  yet  too 
late*  from  the  monuments  that  are  still  preserved,  to  elucidate  many  importaitC 
parts  of  the  old  Mc\if m  history.  The  abbi  Clavigero  has  undoubtedly  fallen 
into  some  very  euentiui  errors;  but  his  work  is.  nevertheless,  a  very  important 
■•ne.  B. 


t  The  trae  prosnneiatitn  is  MtMko,  from  the  pesaliar  wwd  of  the  Spa- 

aish  X. 

▼oa.  It.  Z  9 
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been  forcecl  fo  horrow  fiTnn  Gap;c,  ami  other  authors  of  the  seventeenth- 
century.  Amidst  such  a  deplor<ible  penury  of  niatci  ials,  i-ecourse  Diust 
timvotdablf  be  had  to  uitbonties  which  might  in  any  other  cue  be 
Asteemed  imperfisct,  dtilikHia»or  intiqwatBd.  Yet  4he.  Spanish  dont- 
jiions  in  North  America  are  more  important,  in  every  respectt  thn 
those  which  they  hold  in  the  southern  half  of  the  new  ronlnicnt. 

Boundaries.  In  esUmating  the  extent  of  these  large  and 
flourishing  possessions  it  wiU  be  necessary^  in  the  first  placet  to  consi- 
der the  bounAaries.  That  towards  IHe^  South  EaA  m  deddtdly  the 
eastern  boiaiMfauy  of  Veragtia»  the  last  province  of  North  Americas 
consisting,  accordinf^  to  Lopes»  of  a  ridj^c,  as  already  mfntioned, 
called  Sierras  de  ('anatac;tia.  Towards  the  north  the  SpaTiuirds  do 
not  readily  assent  to  a  bouiidaiy  :*  but  even  accoixiing  to  the  English 
maps  it  aaoends  to  the  Turtle  faike»  one  of  the  aoufcesoi  the  fiifiasisippt, 
nnoe  Louisiana  was  surrendered  by  t'mnce  to  Spain  on  the  peace  of 
1763.t  On  the  west  the  English  specially  claim  the  port  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake  ;  and  mark  tht-  Spanish  boundary  at  Fort  St.  Francisco,  to  the 
north  of  the  town  of  Monterey.  Upon  the  whole  Uic  scources  of  the 
Uio  tirdvo  may  be  assumed  as  a  medial  bo^ndary,  as  there  are  several 
small  Spanish  settlements  to  the  north  of  Sante  Fe«  that  is  about  latitude 
39*  30' while  the  aouthem  boundary  isabout  latitude  7  •30' hence  a  length 
of  thirty-two  dep^rees,  or  I'J^o  p-eo';:-?,nhir  .!  milt  s.  But  the  breadth 
little  corresponds  to  this  prodigious  kii^^tii  ot  {trritory;  though  in  one 
place  from  the  Atlantic  shore  of  East  I'  loriila  to  those  of  California  on 
the  P^fic*  ttanMMmts  to  about  three  quarters  of  that  length ;  but  the* 
narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus  in  Veragua  is  not  above  twenty^fiftt 
^itisb  miles  e  in  general  the  medial  hvtsMi^UuoSf  Mdlftp*- 
ed  at  more  than  400  geop^raphical  mile*;.' 

Of  this  wide  empire  the  thief  part  is  distln  -utshed  hv  the  name  of 
-MJ^xicOt  or  New  ^paus  ;  the  piuvinces,  in  asceiidmg  iioin  t^)C  south 
tto  the  tieith»  being  Veragua,  Costa 'Rksi'Nic^ragua,  Hoodinrasy  (widi 
the  Mosquito  shore  daimed  by  the  Eiif|Mr)  CttOtitMla  «bA  VenqiM^ 
Cliiapa,  Vfahasco,  and  the  Peninsula  nf  Yncati'.n,  datxnr^.  Mcjric» 
prop-r,  inrlT!r!in!"7  siibdivisicms :  with  New  (r:;Uicia,  Ki:ic;iy,  and  l.ecn. 
VV  riat.  15  called  the  empiit:  of  Mexico  was  in  truth  <aUy  a  moclci^iic 
kingdom,  about  fiOO  miles  in  length*  by  140  in  bneactth.  Nay  the 
republic  of  Tfesealawas  within  sixty  miles  of  the  csipital. 

Botm^AHies.  TIk  pm\inces  fiirtltei^  to  ihe  morth  are  Ciimloa 
and  others  on  the  gulf  of  Califonru^,  with  that  lan^  CttcrSoncRc  itself  : 
,New  MlaIco  includes  liie  most  nortl>trn  central  '^f il"rricnrs  n:i  :iic 
^Kto  Bra.%  o  ;  wiiilct  towards  the  east,  Louisiana,  an^  liie  two  |  iond^ts, 
complete  the  chief  denominations.  But  the  great  divisions  are  pro;)erly 
'onlf  Ibur :  1.  Louisi AUx^t  d.  The  two  FfcoatoAs.     Nsw  Mcictco* 

*  They  in  fact  claim  the  Avhnlc    northwest  of  America,    pretending  S 
^ior  riifht  of  discovery  to  the  EugUsJi,  or  au/  other  nation  j  Mid  appoiut  a 
I  -Governor  of  New  Calirornia,  by  which  name  they  imply      the  north  west 

C  A^r  oT  America.    S^c  La  Hcrouse,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xi.  xii. 

t  Uut  U'AVivilltf's  map  "f  Loisiana,  1712,  ccrLtinlr  hflfl  comple'e.  extr^ftlj 
only  to  tititude  3?*      so  that  there 

ot>c  Iiult' ihf  tcn^'lj  of  tharcountry.  *  . 

\.  bcc  appendix  to  the  article  Ajnerica.  B* 
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which  contains  C  oiij^MuIla.  New  Estrcniadura,  Sonora,  Texas.*  New 
JNaviUTe.  4  Mtxitu  oi  Slw  Spain,  which  iiicludes ihc other  provincea 
<Md  Mcmtto  «]cteiid  to  the  river  of  Hiaqui,  but  the  boundaries  beCwcea 
Old  and  New  Mexico  do  not  seem  to  be  indicated  with  any  precision* 
Origikal  Population.  The  original  population  of  these 
extensive  re|^oos  was  various,  consistini^;  of  Mexicans,  and  oilier  ti  iIk-s, 
CiMisiderably  civilized  in  the  ceiitrct  wiiilc  to  the  north  and  south  were 
savage  races.  The  origin  of  the  Mexicans  ^s  still  involved  in  obscu* 
litf ,  ootwiihiCiaidiiig  the  reaearcbcs  of  many  ingenioua,  learned*  end 
laborious  men.  Their  language  appears  to  bear  but  little  aHininity  to 
tlial  of  the  Peruvians :  but  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  the  Mexican 
vocabubrics  liave  iioi  l)cen  exdminH  with  sufTicient  attcnlion.t  So'.rc 
progress  has  been  made  in  liic  diilicult  task,  of  cumparui^  tiicbc  two 
languages  with  thoie  of  Borthem  Aria.  Very  aoiking  ftfioutiee  have 
alrrady  been  discovered-;  sufficient  to  authorise  the  conclusion  that  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  are  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  learned  Catapec 
proceeded  upon  a  very  feeble  fofindation  in  supposing*  that  the  Mexi- 
cans wei*e  derived  fix>m  Europe.  Upon  a  foundation  still  moi'e  feeble 
has  it  been  supposed,  that  these  Aniei  icaus  were  emigrants  firom 
A&icft.  The  traditiomd  histoiy  or  paintings  of  the  Mexicans,  their 
libysical  appearance^  ss  well  aa  their  languap^e, and  even  their  shoclung 
tystem  of  religion,  arc  all  favourable  to  the  idea  that  they  spn.n^  from 
Asia.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  determine  witii  much  more  ctrtahity 
to  wliicii  oi  the  Asiatic  lUitious  tiiey  are  moj>t  iiitimutei^'  allied,  x  las 
•may  be  done  by  an  eztenrive  exsrainarion  of  the  Mexican  languages. 
In  tlie  neanwbbe  it  it  certain  Ikit  not  slew  of  the  Mexican  wo 

*  The  Spanish  x  ii  pronounced  i6  or  *6  as  Xak  Tamas  is  Shah  Tamat. 

The  j  is  x\io  pronounced  as  i*.  ' 

In  the  travels  of  M.  de  Pages  Yottiid  thf  world,  it  is  asserted  that  Kew 
Me.\iri>  i  j  f  irthcr  to  the  south  iKan  our  maps  brar;  which  is  indLTd  far  morr 
probaUie  than  the  credit  of  that  author.  Clavif^ro,  p.  ».  regrets  the  defects 
of  tb«  maps  of  Mexko.  Two  oiapa  of  the  coasts  of  Spanlih  Noith  America 

we ro  rt:l,!i  h'  rl  at  Madrid,  1797. 

t  Mr.  Ptakertoosa^'t  "the  Mexican vocabiriaries  are  very  iini>erfect.  They 
ere  nmch  leas  ImpeHect  however  than  ba&  been  supposed.  It  appears  from  , 
Glavigero  that  there  have  been  published  many  vocabularies  and  gTamma«fW>f 
the  Mexican  lanfpiap^e.  The  writer  of  this  note  i"  \n  po^^pssinn  of  an  ex?en- 
aive  work  on  the  snbject,  undorihe  title  of  Vocabuunu en  Lcngua  Ca»iellana 
y  Mexicans,  kc.  buc.  printtd  in  Mexico,  in  1571.  B. 

I  For  tliis  Opinion,  howrver,  there  dnrt  not  appear  to  be  any  very  solid 
founuaiinii.  iJr.  Fomter,  it»  hi*  lustory  of  voyages  in  the  North,  p-  43,  &iip> 
poses  that  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  empires  were  founded  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  the  troops  contained  in  some  of  the  !.Jii])<.  scm  hv  Kulbai  Khan 
£rom  China  to  subdue  Japan ;  tliac  great  llcec  having  been  scattered,  and 
sapposed  tofaacve  boon  lost  in  a  severe  tempest.  It  is  highly  prc<bxble  that 
America  oucs  some  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  event  juRt  n.eniionod  :  but  it 
is  uet  Ukel/  that  either  the  Mexicans  or  I*eruvians  were  thrown  into  America 
at  this  late  period.  The  tradition  of  some  of  the  Mexican  nations  ascends 
to  a  peritxl  much  more  remote  than  tliat  at  which  the  fleet  f>f  Kulilai  is  laicl 
to  have  been  dispersed.  That  some  of  the  Caroliia  tribe*.  rnn.i  mtr.  Amrrl,  a 
several  hundred  years  after  the  commencemrui  of  ihe  Chiisti.in  era,  1  iiave 
rendered  somewhat  probable  in  ti  c  t^rst  part  nf  my  Crllccti«  >  s  for  an  essay 
tnwattUa  materia  medka  of  the  Uahed  Sutes.  p.  56— ^tt.  PhilAdeiiihia 
UUl.  B.  . 
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to  be  found  atnong  the  I  Lit;\r,  and  otherAsiatic  nations.*  Itis  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Mexican  and  Pemvian  empires  were  destroyed ;  as> 
not  to  mention  the  caiiie  of  homanitj',  the/ would  liavei^JIbiMei^ 
cibjecta  Ibr  phikMOphic  obserrers  of  hiunan  nature.  Tbe  general 
pinion  secmt  to  be  that  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  a  ctisdnct 
race  from  the  other  Amencan«5+  ;  and  nmidst  a  variety  of  coniectMrrs 
it  niit^ht  Ik*  iiKiuircd  if  they  did  not  proceed  fron>  Japan<  or  be  haply 
of  ttic  same  nice  with  the  people  of  the  lai^e  iiiland  of  Tciioka,  or 
Sagalian,  whoae  featuresy  it  described  and  dermeated  by  La  Peiouae^ 
and  the  literaiy  men  who  accompanied  him,  bear  no  resemblance  to 
the  Tataiic.  In  this  case  we  may  conceive  that  they  are  remains  of 
fi  people  in  eastern  Asia,  who  were  expelled  by  the  iVlandahurs  on  their 
j)ix>grcss  from  more  western  settlements.^ 

Historical  Epochs.  The  historical  epochs  of  Mexico  have 
been  of  little  moment  sfaice  it  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  In  1 59 1 » 
iriien  the  last  monarch  Guatimozin  perished,  Montezuma  having 
died  in  the  preccdinj^  year.  According  to  the  Mexican  traditions  their 
ance&ton»  con«<isted  of  several  savajjc  tnbcs,  who  abont  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century  of  the  Clmstian  era  moved  in  successive  migrations 
from  unknown  regions  towards  the  north  and  north-west,  and  setded 
in  Anahuacll  About  the  beginning  of  the  diirteenth  century  a  tribe 
more  polished  than  the  rest,  advanced  from  the  bordere  of  the  Califor> 
nian  gulf,  and  took  possession  of  the  plains  adjacent  to  the  tm  at  lake 
near  tiie  centre  of  the  country.**   They  were  for  a  time  governed  by 

*  "The  snimah  of  America  (says  Mr.  PInkerton)  are  mostly  distinct  from 

those  of  the  old  continent  ;  and  could  in  no  case  have  desceiiJed  from  them. 
If  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  tbe  great  Creator,  in  like  manner,  ordained  a 
cUittnet  race  of  men  fnrtliis  continent,  it  wHl  be  neeestary  before  dita  curious 
;  n  1)!  t!  crmiiK'd  to  collrct  vocabularlby  of  the  African  lang^uagies»  as 
there  are  in  that  continent  several  nations  of  a  copper  colour,  i-i'som- 
bling  the  Amcrieans.*'  Many  of  the  aniiaaU  of  America  are  specificallv  the 
same  as  those  of  the  old  world.  This  observation  applies  to  the  quadrtipeds 
and  other  mamalia,  the  bird^,  tlic  amphibia,  the  Hshci.,  the  insects,  Sec.  It 
is  certainly  ea^y  to  conceive  in  what  m^iHicr  tht-sc  animals,  common  to  both 
contmcnts,  may  have  passed  fmm  the  old  to  thf  new  world,  or  from  the  latter 
to  tl.f  former  It  is  nor  attempted  to  be  denie.l,  that  America  p  ■'ic^ses  man/ 
apccics  of  animals,  as  well  as  of  vegetables,  which  appear  to  he  exclusively 
eonlincd  to  this  portion  of  th«  globs.  See  New  Views,  lie.  pfetiminary  dii. 
course,  ci — civ.  With  rcspt^  t  to  'lie  liun.aa  tidialHtantS,  it  has  already 
been  observed,  that  they  are  of  Asiatic  origin.  Jj, 
t  The  honest  mfesionary  Dohrithoffer,  after  residing;  twenty -two  years  in 
A-.  ci  u  I,  and  n  formal  examination  of  tliis  question,  dedaies  that  he  cannot 
tr^ce  any  resemblance  of  the  Americans,  ortheir  langiiage,  in  anv  other  part  of 
thr  glebe;  and  that  he  should  incline  to  believe,  were  it  not  trim  the  appre- 
henuons  '  i  r  dioile.  that  they  )iave  diopped  f  rom  another  planet.  There 
f  f  cms  a  ihadow  of  resemblance  between  JMime  t  f  thi'  Mexican  words  published 
l  y  Dr.  1  orsier  jmu  tnc  Tchoka  published  l>y  l^a  Fcrouse,  as  <c<6e,  three,  is  in 
:  >  iMi  jti,  he.  This  origin  will  singularly  coincide  with  the  Mexican 
Iradiiioni. 

%  Caien  has  published  a  curious  Mexican  drawing  of  tbe  progress  of  the 

If  Hobcrtsfr.'-i   Arncrifa.  v.  Hi  p.  156. 

*  tor  some  accuu>)t  of  these  monarchSf  and  those  of  the  nei^bomi^g 
ma\  constilt  Clavigcro. 
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ddtfr  or  judges,  till  the  territories  becoming  more  extensive,  the 
supreme  authority  centred  at  last  in  a  sinp^le  fX'r<;on.  Even  from  the 
most  extensive  accounts  the  monarch ial  government  had  not  lasted 
above  187  yearb^  Lhat  is,  it  commenced  atx>ut  A.  D.  1334,  the  first 
ni€fiarch  being  Acaiiiapitiin.||  Wars  and  rebelfioiisi  fainiiies  and 
inunclationsi  consdtate  the  chief  features  c»F  Mexicanhistory ;  and  tho 
S])viTiish  c'^ovcmmcnt  presents  few  events  of  moment,  the  natives  being 
coiiliiicd  hciwL-cii  the  two  seas, and  more  easily  checked  than  in  South 
America  w lie  re  tiiere  is  a  wide  extent  of  tcn  ilorjr  for  retreat  and 
aoiispiniejr* 

Theextetisifte  peoUisula  of  California  was  discovered  bf  Cortes  far 

1536,  but  was  so  completely  neglected,  that  in  most  charts  it  was  repre- 
sented Hs  an  island^  The  Jesuits  afterwards  explored  this  province,  and 
acquired  a  dominion  there  as  complete  as  in  Paraguay.  On  their 
expulsion  in  1766  it  was  found  to  be  a  not  unfertile  region,  with  some 
'mines  of  gold  and  a  valuable  peari  fishery.  The  countries  of  Cinato* 
md  Sonora,  on  the  east  side  <^  the  VeimilGon  sea  or  gulf  of  Califonria, 
as  well  as  the  immense  provinces  of  New  Navarre,  and  others  of  New 
Mexico,  never  were  siibiect  to  the  Mexican  sceptre,  but  now  acknow- 
ledge the  power  oi  Spain  liiuugh  tlie  settlers  I5e  few*.  In  1765  a  war 
broke  out  with  the  savages,  ^ch  ended  in  their  submission  1771, 
During  their  marches  the  Spaniards  discorered  at  Cinegnilla,  in  the 
province  of  Sonora,  a  plain  of  fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  in  which 
vast  cjiuntities  of  ^Id  were  found  in  large  lumps,  at  the  depth  of  onlr 
^tecn  inches.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1771  above  two  thousand 
penons  were  settled  at  Cine|;uilla;  and  other  mines,  not  inferior  in 
wealthy  have  been  discovered  m  other  parts  of  Sonora  and  Cinaloa.  b 
is  prafaal»le  that  these  discoveries  have  instigated  other  settlements  in 
the  northern  piu*ls  of  New  Spain,  and  in  New  Mexico.  These  colo- 
nizations, nnd  the  settltmt  iu  of  Santa  Fc,  and  others  in  that  vicinity, 
are  im(X)najii  cvcuis  m  the  iubtury  of  the  Spanish  ternioncs.  it  is 
however  to  be  lamented  that  the  progi-ess  of  these  settlements  has  not' 
been  explained  with  more  care  and  accttrecy»  for  no  small  obscurity 
attends  their  chronology. 

'live  wide  territory  on  the  north-er^st  called  Louisiana,  was  first 
explored  by  Soto,  but  allerwards  neglected  uil  1682,  when  from  some 
intelligence  conveyed  to  the  French  settlefrs  in  Canada,  M.  de  la  SaUe 
was  induced  to  sail  down  the  Missisippi,  which  was  afterwards  to  give 
name  to  the  noted  scheme  of  Law.  New  Orleans  was  afterwsunds 
fiiunded  in  1717,  on  the  IVfissisippi,  and  when  the  wide  navigation  of 
that  river  is  considcTcd,  this  city  must  l>erome  of  prcat  consequence. 
By  tiie  treaty  ui  peace,  1763,  that  part  oi  Luuisiana  wiiicii  itcu  to  the 

*  New  Mexico  was  ditcloted  in  1553  by  Antonio  d'Epejo.  Gage,  p.  55, 

tneiitiont  a  city  of  that  iianie  as  b'cly  Imih. 

t  The  aiicicnt  monuments  of  the  Mexicans  were  not  merely  symbolical 
painthtgft,  but  also  extensive  carvings  in  stone,  some  of  which  have  lately 
been  discovered.    The  Mexican  century  has  been  found  under  ground,  and 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  die  vtmdtjf  0^  sone  of  lh«  aadj  historians  of 
«    America.   B.  ^ 
\  Uobsittoa*!  AmMiea,^Ui.m 
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cii'^x  of  the  Missisippi  was  surrendered  tcr  England  ^  md  the  Frc5ck 
iiiicrwards  yielded  the  other  part  to  Spain. 

Tbe  hiitory  of  tlie  FloridM  wsuScniedjr  kiiowB  After  lMving:bMtt 
contested  between  the  French  and  SpaniardBi  they  were  yielded  to  the 

Eni7:rtsh  by  the  \ycBct  of  1763 ;  but  Being  regained  l)y  the  Spaniard* 
dui  ing  the  American  wiT^  th^  were ioiUy  aasigDcd  to  that  oatiou  bf 
the  treaty  of  i783. 

AvriQjri'riBa.  Th»  iiiclert  nonoBMpMftof  €ie  Maianwun 
MdBf  to  consist  of  a  Utw  afmbolic^  pabtioigs,  the  coknm  of  which 
are  remarkably  bright,  but  the  designs  rudef.  Some  of  their  utesttU 
an<!  oinamenta  have  also  been  presen'ed,  hut  arc  coarse  and  uncouth. 
Tncir  fditices  appear  to  have  been  little  superior,  being-  mcanlv  buil^ 
wiih  turf  uikI  stonCf  and  tliatched  with  recd^s,  The  great  tcinpic:  of 
Mexico  wut  ft  aquare  nouod  of  earth)  onlf  niiietf  feet  wide>  paitly 
fiKed  with  stme;  with  a  quadrangle  of  thirty  feet  at  the  tDp>  on  which 
was  a  shrine  f)f  the  deity,  probably  of  wood.  The  most  remarkable 
monument  sull  lemaminji^  is  thought  to  he  the  nqticthict  of  Chem- 
jpoaUan....hut  the  arcliitect  was  a  Franciscan  missionary*.  Our  Ssanci- 
fai  author  proceeds  to  prove,  from  tribute  roUsy  that  the  Mexicanft  uaed 
fioiei  bat  tbebeat  prodf  wouklhaiie  been  afewiolid  waBs.  Aatfae 
9nt  Spmieh  eonquerors,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Mei\dez  de  Pinto, 
drnrribed  every  tri nil object  in  the  wildest  colours  of  hypcrhole,  so 
tiic  warm  imi^;inaiiQiu  of  Clavi];fux>  creates  wonders  Sie  its  owm 
admiruiiont* 

*  C^vigero,  i.  430. 

f  Carert,  vi.  201,  liricHy  describes  the  wtu,  or  prnimids,  near  Teoti 
Guacan,  called  those  of  the  6un  and  moon  {  hut  his  account  is  brief  aind 
wnarisfactory,  and  drawings  are  wanted."  Pinkerton.  The  Ic  m^cd  autkor 
assertSf  that  *'  the  Mt  xit  ans  appear  to  have  Itrtle  exceeded  the  inhabirants  of 
Easter  island  in  any  of  the  arts."  Surel/  this  observation  is  the  restilt  of  a 
r*rf  limited  attention  to  the  amhentic  ctMMlitiott  of  tha  Meaicaiis.  See  Cta> 
vi^'cro,  ii.  ])■  371,  372,  where  it  appears  verv  evident,  that  tbe  Mexicans 
were  actually  acquainted  with  tbs  use  q£  lime,  and  knew  how  to  con«txuct 
ifambte  walU»  ardics^  Itc*  B. 
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R  E  LI  G 1 0  N 6  0  V  E  llirMBirT»-!»OPUL  ATIOir.<-*AltKT.f— V  A.TT«-^  KJCTB* 

Jhrticiow,      The  reltg»on  of  the  Spankh  tetllers  in  t^ese  fii^ 

rlnces  is  well  known  to  be  the  Rrimnn  ('ntho?ir,  anrl  of  sitrh  a  sort  ns 
greatly  to  impede  indtistry  or  prosijerity,  iav  it  is  computed  Uii  i  one 
fifth  part  oftlie  Spaniards  consists  of  ecclesiastics,  monks,  and  nuns ;  and 
that  country  nrast  be  misenibljr  defecttve  fti  whidi  the  Jemiis  w«fe  «r 
distinguished  industry.  The  establishment  .of  the  inquisitioii,  and  the 
strange  fanaticism  of  the  Spaniards,  have  not  only  crushed  all  spirit  of 
exertion,  but  have  prevented  the  admixture  ofothei'  Fjiro])ean«»,  whose, 
industry  might  improve  their  settlements,  and  whose  courage  mi|^ht 
iiefend  tliem. 

'  The  reHgion  of  the  anctciit  Mexicana  appears  to  have  been  chicllf 
^Hindcd  on  fear,  tlic  temples  being  decorated  with  the  figures  ofdestruo* 

tivc  animals :  the  fa'>ts,  penances,  voluntary  wounds,  and  tf>r'vrL'S, 
fomicd  the  essence  of  Iheirritcs.  TTuman  siicrifices  were  dccnu  d  the 
most  acceptuUei  aiHl  every  capuvcukeii  ui  wur  was  cruelly  loaured 
tad  sacrificed.  The  Jieart  and-  head  were  the  portkm  of  the  ^;ods ; 
while  the  body  was  resigned  to  the  captor,  who,  With  his  fitends^ 
feasted  upon  iL  The  extinction  of  such  a  ferocious  people  may  not 
perhaps  be  worthy  of  murh  r  ^^ret;  but  raodera  philosophy  is  apt  (D 
^cid?  upon  a  sUglit  and  imperfect  view. 

ThuS)  instead  of  a  benevolent  deity,  the  worship  of  tlie  Mexicans  nuqr 
be  smd  to  have  been  directed  to  theevii  pnnaple  dT  aoine  oriental 
natioim,  whom  all  their  efforts  were  stretched  to  appease.  In  the 
Mexican  lanp^iiagc  Tcoll  was  a  general  name  for  any  divinitr,  nnd  in 
obscure  tlieury  they  believed  in  a  creator  v/honi  tliey  styled  IfsalnC' 
WMiiii  iliat  is,  lie  by  whom  we  live;"  but  tiiuir  supreme  deily  was 
father  that  eril  spirit  called  ITiaeaiecoiotoU,  or  the  m&mat  ow^  whose 
ilelight  was  to  injure  and  terrily.  They  bebeved  in  the  immortalitf  of 
the  soul,  and  a  kind  of  transraigratton ;  the  good  bong  transformed 
into  biixls,  and  the  bad  into  creepin:^  animals.  Tlie  principal  deities 
Were  thirteen  in  number,  among  whom  were  the  sun  and  nioDu;  and 
Tlaloc,  the  gotl  of  water,  was  the  master  oi  paradise ;  but  iXIexiUi, 
the  go<l  of  war, .  received  the  chief  adoration.  There  were  other  gods 
of  the  nlbuntaius,  of  commercsi  8tc.  and  the  idols,  nidely  fimned  of 
Kixff  wood)  or  stonei  sometimes  deccnvted  widi  gems  and  gold,  were 
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numerous.  One  avus  composed  pf  certain  seeds,  pasted  tpgclher  with 
human  Uood.  The  priests  wore  a  black  cotton  mantle)  like  a  veil; 
and  there  seem  to  have  been  ofders  of  mooksy  as  among  die  eastern 
nations  of  Asia.  The  austerities  and  voluntary  wounds  of  the  priests, 
their  poisonous  ointments,  md  other  ut)ominable  rites,  even  as  n  latcd 
by  Clavigero*,  evince  that  the  entire  system  was  the  most  cxtrcrable 
that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  lace  of  the  eartli,  alike  biasplicmous  to 
God  and  pernicious  to  manf.  Certainly  the  Spaniards  never  sacrificed 
more  victims  than  the  Mexicans  themselves  devotedly  sod  the  damooiv 
of  pretended  pltil'-^nphy  will  often  be  found  in  opposition  to  the  real  cause 
of  humanity,  u  liirli  it  aspires  to  defend.  Could  a  chatT^e  of  manners 
have  been  effected  witliout  the  use  ol"  the  sword,  it  would  liavc  been 
highly  desbabk ;  but  the  design  might  have  been  at  fiuitlesa  as  a 
aermon  to  a  tiger  ora  lattiesnake.  The  cruelties  of  ihe  Spaniarda 
mwA  by  candour,  be  ]MUtIy  nnputed  to  the  profusion  of  torture  and 
human  blood  which  everywhere  met  their  eyes  in  this  unhappy 
country  ;  as  sucii  scenes  change  the  very  nati^re  of  maD)  and  iitilame 
him  like  the  carnage  of  a  batUe. 

•  Kumeious  bishqiricks>and  archbishapricks'have  been  insUtuted  hj 
the  Spaniards  throug;hout  their  Anierican  possessions ;  but  the  eccle- 
siastic gfeog:rapliy  if  even  accurately  arranged  from  the  latest  information, 
would  little  interest  the  general  reader.  The  prelates  are  nominated 
by  the  kuig,  and  the  decorations  of  tlie  churches  are  excessive. 

GovsRKMKNT.  Tlie  a&dcnt  government  of  Mexico  was  an 
iMreditary  monarchy,  tempered  however  bf  a  khid  of  election  not 
unkno^vn  in  the  barbarous  ages  of  Europe*  by  which  a  brother  or 
nqphew  of  the  late  king  vraa  preferred  to  liia  sons*  Ikspotism  seems 

• 

*  See,  i.  125,  a  father  invited  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter:  and»  333» 
the  human  victims  sacriHced  at  the  consecration  of  two  temples  weretwelva 

thousand  two  hundred  a.r.d  ten  ! 

f  Mr.  Pinkerton  says  the  whole  system  of  Mexican  rclit^ion  "  is  so  totsUr 
unlike  any  system  ever  practised  in  any  part  of  Asia,  that  there  is  additaonal 
caii^e  to  believe  thit  the  people  were  cither  indigcna!,  or  have  proceeded 
from  Africa,  in  which  alune  (as  among  the  Giagasj  .luch  cruelties  niay  be 
traced.  The  AsUtic  religions  (be  continues)  seem  universally  mild,  and  even 
Xa>'»  as  na'^ural  in  the  worship  of  a  being  who  is  benevolcnrt  Itiilf ;  while  in 
Africa  the  preponderance  of  die  evil  spirit  seems  to  have  been  acknowledged 
tf  many  nations." 

\  Very  different  is  the  opinion  t.f  Clavigr rn.  ««  Thus  fsays  the  historian  of 
Mcaico*  ti.  p.  193t  194.)  it  has  been  said,  iji  conducting  the  Spaniards*  a  po> 
lithed  nation  of  Europe,  to  overturn  the  rude  monarchy  of  the  Mexieans,  ta 

America,  did  Providence  punish  the  latter  for  the  injustice,  cruelty,  and  su- 
perstition of  their  ancestors.  But  there  the  victors,  in  one  year  of  merciless 
massacre,  sacrificed  more  human  victims  to  avarice  and  ambition,  than  the 
Indians  during'  the  exisit-nre  of  their  eni|rire  devoted  in  chttte  worship  to 
their  native  j;:od"^  1  tht-rc  tlie  legislative  art  of  Europe  cirrected  t!ic  bloodjr 
policy  of  Aint-ncan  tribes,  and  m(ro<luced  the  ministry  ut  hy  despoil- 

nig  Indian  ca//iqucs  of  their  territories  and  tributes,  tort  iiring  them  for  gold, 
and  enf  lavin;';  iluir  ])Ostcrity;  ai,d  there  tbc  miM  parental  voice  of  the  Chris* 
tian  religion  was  suborned  to  terrify  confounded  savages  with  the  malice  of  a 
Strang,  and  by  them  cmprovoked  God;  atid  here  geade  atm  in  violence Kf ted 
up.  xo  ra/.e  (heir  temples  and  hr«pitablc  habitations,  to  ruin  every  fond  relict 
aiul  revered  monument  of  their  ancestry  and  origin,  and  Uivor^  tliMa  io 
angttitb  from  the  boiom  of  their  couutiy.**  B. 
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to  have  begun  with  t}ie  celebi-ated  Montezuma.  There  were  several 
royal  councils,  and  classes  of  nobiiuy^,  mostly  hereditary.  The  nobles 
wvre  styled  /lilH  ot  tlatoani,  but  the  Spaniards  introduced  the  genend 
term  of  cazii:,  which  Ciavtgefo  mjiy  signifies  a  prince  in  the  language 
of  Hispaniola;  but  is  by  some  asserted  to  imply  a  priest  amonr^  the 
Mahometan  Malays.  Land  was  not  supposeil  to  belong  to  the  monarch, 
but  was  alienable  by  the  proprietors.  As  wrilinj?  was  unknown  there 
*  was  no  code  of  law^s,  but  Cluvigero  im  preserved  some  traditions  on 
the  subject.  Their  annour  and  tactics  appear  to  have  been  extremelf 
rude. 

The  Spanish  goven\ment  is  vested  in  tlie  ^^ceroy  of  Mexico,  whose 
rank  and  power  arc  Lr  sufxTior  to  those  of  Peni,  and  the  new  king- 
dom of  Granada*.  The  legal  salary  of  the  viceroys  of  ^lexico  and 
Pteru  is  now  iorty  thousand  ducats  j  but  the  disposal  of  lucrative  offices^ 
monopolies*  connivances,  presents,  Sec.  sometimes  swell  titem  to  an 
enormous  amount .  The  court  of  the  viccrtjy  is  formed  on  the  rcri^al 
^  model,  with  horse  and  foot  guards,  a  j^rand  household,  and  numerous 
attendants.  In  the  provinces  thei^  arc  tribunals  called  audiences,  of 
which  there  are  eleven  for  Spanish  America ;  and  the  council  of  the 
Indies,  resident  in  'Spain»  oontnxils  even  the  viceroys.  Some  of  the 
provinces  seem  to  be  merely  geographic,  or  ecclesiastic  denomina- 
tions of  sees,  without  any  municipnl  or  jK'culiar  juvisdIrUon  :  hut  wmc 
have  governors  appoiiUed  by  the  viceroy.  Resides  tlic  laws  of  Spain 
there  are  particular  codes  and  statutes,  which  are  consulted  m  legal 
decisions. 

Population.      The  population  of  all  the  Spanish  provinces  m 

North  America  has  been  estimated  at  little  more  th  -n  7,000,000  ;  of 
whom  the  natives,  ruHtxl  Indians,  are  sujv  ^)';ed  tor-i:  iiv.  it  t<i  -IXX.O.OOO; 
and  the  Spaniards  and  inhabitants  of  iiiixcd  races  are  cumputed  at 
3/XXV0OO»  of  which  the  Spaniards  may  constitnte  one  third.  This 
calculation  is  however  considered  as  liberal,  xvhile  it  is  probable  that 
the  whole  population  of  Spanish  North  America  does  not  exceed 
6,000,00Ut.  The'  small  pox  is  remarkably  fatal,  and  the  black  vomit, 
already  mentioned,  acts  at  intervals)  with  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence. 
The  number  of  priests,  monks,  and  num,  is  dao  injiuious  to  popula* 
tion;  which,  however,  appears  upon  the  whoJe  to  have  greatlf  in« 
creased.  In  1 6 112  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  were  computed  at  ISjOOO, 
they  are  now  150,000|. 

The  population  of  America,  before  the  European  conquest,  appears 
to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  as  usual  in  every  case  of  the  like 
nature ;  and  from  rough  calculations,  offered  even  by  clsssical  authors, 
perhaps  four  fifths  may  be  always  deducted.  That  this  is  the  case  at 
least  with  llie  d'scovcrcrs  of  new  countries,  may  be  judged  from  our 
own  enlightened  times,  in  which  the  English  voyagers  to  Otaheitc  sup- 

■ 

*  About  1776  the  north-west  provinces  of  Sonoro»  Cinaloa,  California,  and 

Hew  Navarre,  were  erected  into  an  independent  government,  Init  without 
the  title  of  viceroy.  Robertson,  iti.  337.  A  governor,  or  lieutenant,  of  the 
two  Califomiot,  resides  at  Monterey.   La  Perouse,  ii.  196. 

t  From   U'.c  nncnt  travrln  cf  IlJltrs,  U  SppeSTS  thSt  the  population  of 
Mexico  is  far  superior  to  tbait  cf  Peru. 
}  Careri  in  1697  computed  them  at  I03,0C0. 
VOL.  II.  3  o 
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posed  the  inhabiumts  to  occeed  100,000,  when  upon  actual  cmimcra' 
tion,  there  weie  found  little  nibre  tbtn  16,000.  It  is  probable  that 

when  America  was  diacoTered*  the  whole  population,  including  the 
\N'cst  Indies,  did  not  exceed  4,Oon,Of>0.  Besides  the  usual  mistakes, 
there  was  an  additional  source  oi  exaggeration,  as  tlic  Spanish  con- 
querors, like  kuights-errant,  counted  hundreds  by  thousands ;  and  the 
oriental  vein  of  hyperbole,  introduced  by  the  Moon*  has  tainted  the 
carl)r  Spanish  authors. 

Army.  The  Spanish  armies  in  America,  must  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  supplies  sent  from  Spain ;  and  jealousy  seems 
to  have  prevented  any  just  ideas  coiKcruing  the  miiitary  force  con- 
stantly maintained  in  ^;arrisons  and  otlier  stations,  to  check  the  native^ 
and  prevent  foreign  invasioa.  Spanish  troops  have  however  ^;reatl7 
declined  in  nputation ;  nor  does  the  ctimale  of  their  possessioas  in 
Amenca  seem  &vourable  to  courage  orentcrprize. 

Navy.  The  navy  is  also  that  of  the  parent  counlrv  ;  but  liicrc 
arc  many  guard  ship^  and  commcruai  vessels  solely  appixjpixaied  to  the 
American  colonies*. 

M  i  vzKuz.  The  revenue  which  Mexico  yields  to  the  Spanish  crown 
has  been  she\vn  by  Dr.  Robertson  to  amount  to  above  1,000.000  sterling, 
but  there  are  great  expenses.  By  the  most  recent  account  the  total  re- 
venue derived  by  bpain  fit>ni  Americaandtiie  Fiiiiippiacs  is  2,700,000/.; 
of  which  one  half  must  be  deducted  for  the  extravagant  charges  of  admi- 
nistration. Ithas  been  aaserted  thatthe  lung's  fifth  of  the  mines  ckf  New 
Spain  only  was 2^000,000  stci  linp^,  which  would  swell  the  annual  produce 
ot  the  Mexican  mines  to  10,000,000.  Dr.  Robertson  shews,  fmmCam- 
pomancs,  that  tlie  wliulo  produce  of  the  American  mines  is  7,425,000/. 
of  which  the  king's  hith  if  regularly  paid  would  be  1,485,000:  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  mines  of  New  Spain  or  Mexico*  prior  to  the  opulent 
discoveries  in  the  north-west  ptoviDces»  did  not  yield  above  one  lialf  of 
the  whole  amount. 

Politic^!.  Ihportano:.  T!ie  poiitic:d  inijKjrtancc  of  colonies 
is  of  course  merjnL  d  iu  that  of  the  parent  country.  If  tbe  spirit  of 
bigotry  could  be  suppressed,  which  neglects  every  worldly  concern*  and 
if  the  Spanish  colonies  were  thrown  open  to  the  industry  and  enter- 
prize  of  foreigners,  they  mic^ht  recover  from  their  enfeebled  s'ntr,  and 
oppose  a  bold  frot>t(n  any  in\aders.  in  tlie  jjresent  situation  of  affairs 
perhaps  sound  policy  would  even  dictate  their  emancipation)  on  condi- 
licMi  of  paying  an  annucd  tribute,  which  miglit  even  be  more  consider* 
able  than  the  present  revenue*  fh>m  the  suppression  of  useless  offices 
and  emoluments*  and  the  extortion  of  powerful  individuals,  which  yic  Ids 
nothing  to  the  revenues  of  Spain.  I)r.  Robertson  has  observed  that 
the  Mexican  gazettes  are  filled  with  descriptions  of  religious  proces- 
sions, and  edifying  accounts  of  the  consecrations  of  chiuxhes,  fesd- 
vals,  and  beatifications  of  saiotS)  and  other  superstitious  baubles,  while 

•  Four  corvettes  of  twelve  guns  and  one  gotelta»  are  stationed  at  Monterey, 

to  fTip}  Iv  the  presidencies  of  N  nih  Ca!if<>r nta  with  nrressaries.  These  vessels 
performed  the  Spanish  cxpcditiuns  to  the  uurth-wcst  coasc  of  America.  L» 
I^rouie,  it.  SOT. 
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dvQ  aod  commereiBl  afialra  occupy  little  attentkn*.  The  advertise- 

xnents  of  new  books  shew  that  two  tiurds  are  treatises  of  scholastic 
theology  and  monkish  devotion.  Even  this  slate  of  affaira  is  better 
than  the  sanguinary  idolatry  of  the  natives :  but  few  exertions  of  abi- 
lity or  ifidustry  can  be  expected  ivom  &ucb  fanaticb  i  aiid  it  may  ca^iily 
be  predicted  that  a  coDtinuance  of  this  spirit  would  render  the  people  at 
unfit  fitr  war  as  for  pacific  enterprises. 

*  Some  of  the  Spanish  American  gazettes  which  I  have  seen  (particu. 
lariy  the  Cazeta  de  Guatemala)  are  more  respectable  productiooA,  than  they 
are  here  represented  to  be.  They  coutain  some  intcriMin;^  memoirs  on  the 
untifjuitie^ ,  natural  history,  &c.  of  the  country,  and  j  i  linly  evince,  that  the 
inliabiianii  arc  actually  making  some  progress  in  ihose  liberal  and  dignified 
pursuits,  which  add  g^lory  to  the  character  of  a  pe6ple.  Several  valuable 
books  on  the  lanj^uagcs,  he.  of  the  ancient  Mcxicanb  have  tioen  publi^llel.l  in 
the  city  of  Mexico;  and  it  is  hanily  necessary  to  add,  that  the  botany  of 
Mexico  and  Fcnv  and  the  adjoining  counlrict  havet  withiii  the  last  twenty 
yean » been  greatly  attended  to.  B.  ■ 
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MAVKERS  AND  CUST031S. — T.ANCrAGP:. —  KDT  CATION. — CITIISAim 
TOWNS*— >l^l>IflC£S. — KANUFACTU&&S  AWD  COUMKRCS* 

Manmbrs  AMD  Customs.  THE  mannen  and  ctiitoms  of  the 
Spaniards  in  their  North  American  settlements  have  not  been  paiticu- 

lai  ly  illustrated;  but  if  they  diiTcr  from  those  of  the  parent  oountiy  it  b 
chiefly  in  an  increase  of  k  lit^ious  fanaticism.  Those  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans  have  been  described  hy  many  auUiorS}  but  a  few  singulan- 
ties  may  be  here  mentioned.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Mexican  lan- 
guage WBS»  that  a  termination  hidicating  respect  might  be  added  Id 
every  word.  Thus,  in  apeakii^  to  an  equal)  ^e  word  friUier  was  latif 
but  to  a  superior  tatdn.  They  had  also  reverential  vt  rhs,  ns  :i;>pcars 
from  Alc!ama's  Mcxit  an  j;rammar.  Tims,  as  cowards  arc  always 
cruel,  the  most  ferocious  |J€Oplc  in  the  world  were  at  the  same  time 
abo  the  most  servile  aiid  obsequious.  Their  wars  were  constant,  and 
sanguinary*  and  their  manners  in  general  oonresponded  with  this  bar- 
baro\i=i  disposition:  the  principal  warriore  covering  themselves  with 
tlic  skins  of  the  sacrificed  victims,  and  dancing  through  the  streets*. 
The  year  was  divided  into  eighteen  months,  each  of  twenty  days,  and 
five  days  were  added,Vhich  were  dedicated  to  fesiiviiy.  Tliey  culti- 
TBted  maize  and  some  roots,  but  their  Agriculture  was  rude»  and  they 
were  strangers  to  the  use  of  metallic  raoneyf.  On  the  death  of  a 
chief,  a  great  number  of  his  attendants  were  sacrificed. 

Language.  Ol  ilic  Mexican  langua[;c  tvrammars  anddiction- 
aries  have  been  published  in  the  country!  ;  and  h-oui  the  few  specimens 
contained  in  European  pubHcaUoos  it  appears  to  difler  radically  from 
Che  Peruvian.  The  wonb  frequently  end  in  // ;  and  avt  besides  c^a 
suTpvising  and  unpronounceable  length,  reaembiing  in  this  respect 

•  The  dress  was  a  loose  cloak,  and  a  sash  girt  round  the  naked  waist.  From 
the  ancient  pain  tinges  ir  appears  that  tiic  iitider  lip  was  pierced  to  receive  an 
ornament  of  gold.  'I  Iks  custom  La  FerooM  and  others  have  observed  on  the 
north  west  coast  of  America. 

t  They  however  made  use  of  the  cacao  u  money.  «*  The  cacao  (  ■  i;  s 
Clavigero,  ii.  p.  366)  had  itb  r.xed  vulue,  and  wa?  reckoned  by  numbers  :  but, 
to  save  the  trouble  of  couniing  it,  wbca  the  merchandize  was  of  great  value 
and  worth  many  thoutaods  of  the  mtts,  the/  icnew  that  every  bag  of  a  cer* 
tain  size  contained thtee  Xiquipillj,  orS4iO(K>  nuts.  B. 

I  See  p.  4S9. 
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the  kiiguaf;c  of  the  Mj^BM  in  Nbitk  America.*   Aocovding  to 

Clavigero  tlic  Mexicati  tonj^uc  wants  the  consonants  ^,  d^f^  r,  and  «  ; 
in  which  respect  only,  tlKmgh  unobserved  by  tluit  aiitlior,  it  strictly 
couiddes  with  tlie  Peruvian  ;  except  llmi  the  klter,  iiiblead  of  lite 
is  awl  to  wint  the  z,  a  mere  difibrence  of  emindatioii.  Il  abounds 
with  A  ^9  '9  s»  'A  Bui  the  Peruvian  is  a  &r  wperior  wd  more 
^IcAfing  languagei  though  acme  modiikationi  of  the  verbs  be  of  ex* 
trcme  length.  Some  oftht*  Mrvioan  words  are  of  sixtr^^n  syllables. 
Their  pcxttry  consisted  of  hynuis,  ami  of  heroic  and  aiuaiory  ballads. 
They  had  also  a  kind  ol  iiraiuas ,  but  iiuiu  die  bpecimea  produced 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  superior  to  those  of  Otaheite. 

Education.  Tliere  arc  several  laudable  institutioils  m  the 
Sp;vnish  scttlenitnts  for  the  education  of  the  Natives,  and  some  coUefre^ 
or  iiTiiversities ;  but  the  fanatical  Spirit  o£  the  instniGtora  renders  suds 
foundations  of  httic  vaiue. 

Cities.  Mexico.  The  chief  city  of  New  Spain,  and  all  Spanish 
America  is  MexkO)  eelehrslied  Ibr  the  singularity  of  its  sHuatiqo.  la 
a  beautiful  vale  surrounded  with  inounlMns  the  lake  of  Tczcuco  is 
joined  on  the  south  to  that  <;f  Clialco  by  a  strait,  on  the  west  side  of  si 
tont^ue  of  land,  tiie  whole  <  ircuit  oi  these  lakes  bcinf^  about  ninety 
nulcs.  In  a  small  isle  to  tiic  uoith  of  this  junctiou,  and  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  lake  of  Teacuce»  raee  the  old  dty  of  Memcoi  aecessibio 
by  seteral  awiee  tsised  in  the  sfaeUcnr  wstei%  hot  on  the  east  sido 
there  was  no  communication  except  by  canoes.  It  is  said  by  Robertson^ 
from  recent  Spanish  documents  to  contnin  1  io.ooo  inhabitants  ;  of 
which  probably  a  thirtl  pai  t  is  Siianisli.  'i  iic  most  recent  ac(  01  nt  of 
this  reniarkalile  city  secuis  to  be  that  ^^iveii  by  Chappe  DWuleroche,! 
who  visiled  it  in  1769,  and  iafbrms  us  that  it  iaboilt  upon  a  icQi  near 
the  banks  of  a  lake,  and  crossed  by  numeRms  csiials«  the  houses  beiug 
ail  founded  on  piles.  Hence  it  uould  seem  that  the  waters  of  the  lake 
have  diminished,  as  to  leave  a  fenny  access  on  the  we^t.f  The 
g^und  stilt  yields  in  many  places ;  and  some  buildings,  us  tltc  catiicd- 
rai,  have  sunk  six  feet.  The  streets  are  wide  and  strsi^ht,  but  very 
dirty  \  and  tlie  hoii8es»  msemUinf^  those  in  Spaing  are  toieraUf  buiit* 

•  Many  of  ihe  Mexican  words  arc  sufiT.cif  irly  sht  rt,  and  ensy  of  pronunci- 
ation :  such  are  the  fbUQwingt  fata  (taihcr),  nanxli  (moihcr)»  caUt  ^ 
(house),  atl  (waterO  ta  (whevelore.)  The  tcrminadon  in  it  common  to 
thr  Mi^xicans  and  some  of  the  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  United 

States.  U. 

t  Voyage  to  Csllforaia,  1778,  §vo.  This  short  hut  ciirioat  work  seems  to 

hzive  escaped  Dr  Hobtrrtson.  Apian  of  Mrx'ro  is  inserted  but  injudiciously 
not  extended  to  the  lake.  The  accotmt  of  Meaico  by  i^af  es  seems  only  to 
fvince  that  his  work  is  ai'abricutioit. 

%  This  probably  happened  afier  1621',  when  there  was  a  remarkable  iaitn* 
dation,  and  a  wid«?  < 'inal  was  led  tbr»>ugli  a  niouiilaln  to  dmin  tl>c  Ij.'.cs. 
The  large  lake  is  salmt-,  the  bottom  being  nl:rous  ;  but  that  of  Chalco  ratbtfr 
sweet.  Certain  it  ie  that  the  site  of  the  city  is  the  lame  with  the  ancient, 
the  vlLi^rn)r  residing  on  thr  s;jot  i^f  Nfon'tzunia's  p  uicc,  in  a  large  mansion 
buiit  bv  Cortex,  ami  st^U  ceuted  at  lour  thousand  ducats  from  the  Marquisea 
del  Valle  his  descendants.  La  Croix,  ii.  281.  But  comi>are  Careri.  who 
has  gtvtn  from  the  orisinat  pspefs  a  curious  detail  concerning  the  prcceduie 
in  draining  the  lakes. 
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The  chief  edifice  n  the  viceroy's  palace,  ^iMeh  stands  near  the  cadiecf- 

ral  in  a  central  square.  I)) it  is  rather  solid  than  elegant.   Behind  the 
pnlacc  is  tlie  mint,  in  which  more  than  a  hunc^ref!  workmen  arc  em- 
ploy ed,  as  ll'c  owners  of  thf  mines  here  exchange  their  bullion  for 
coin.  The  oilier  ciuci  buildings  arc  the  chiu'chesy  chstpcls^  and  convents 
triuch  ane  very  numerous,  ajid  richly  ornamented.  The  outside  of 
the  cathedral  is  unfinished,  as  they  doubt  the  foundations;  but  the 
rail  round  the  hij^h  altar  is  of  solid  silver,  and  tliere  is  a  silver  lamp  so 
capacious  thst  three  men  j^et  in  lo  clean  it ;  while  it  is  also  enriched, 
with  lion's  heads,  and  other  ornaments,  in  pure  gold.    The  images 
of  the  virgin,  and  other  saints,  are  cither  solid  silver,  or  covered  with 
gokl  and  precious^  stones.   Besides  the  great  central  square  there  are 
two  others  etch  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle.    "  To  the  north  of  the 
town,  near  the  suburbs,  is  the  public  walk,  or  .ilameda.    A  rivulet 
runs  uU  round  it,  and  forms  a  pretty  large  s^juure,  with  a  bason  and 
jet  d^eau  in  the  middle.    Eight  walks,  with  each  two  rows  of  trees, 
lermimute  at  this  bason,  like  a  stjar,  but  as  the  soil  of  Mexico  is  unfit 
for  trees  they  are  not  in  a  veiy  thriving  condition.   This  is  the  only 
Walk  in  or  near  to  Mexico ;  all  the  country  nlx>ut  it  is  swampy  ground, 
and  full  ot  canals,    A  k-w  paces  oil,  ajid  facinp^the  Ala!^leda,  is  the 
Qmmadcro  ;  tins  is  the  place  wiiene  they  bum  the  Jews,  and  other 
unhappy  victims  of  the  w^xA  tribtmal  of  ioquisiUon.  This  Quemadero 
is  an^enelosure  between  four  waUsy  and  fiUed  with  ovciis»  into  which 
are  thrown  over  the  walls  the  poor  wretches  who  are  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive ;  condemned  by  judges  professing  a  religion  whose  lirsL 
precept  is  charity."*    The  Spanish  inhzdiitauii  are  commonly  clothed 
in  silk,  then*  hats  being  adorned  with  belts  of  goUland  roses  of  diamonds; 
for  nven  the  slaves  have  bracelets  and  necklaces  of  goldt  silver,  pearls, 
and  gems.   The  ladies  ai*e  distinguished  forbcsuty  and  gallantry. 
Me^tico,  thoui^h  inland,  is  the  scat  of  vast  commerce  between  Vem 
C'r'!7  on  tlie  east,  aiid  Acapiilco  on  liiewcst;  and  the  siiops  display 
a  pioiusion  of  goiu,  silver,  and  jcweis.     In  magliilicenl  irguiaiity 
it  yields  to  few  cities  even  on  the  ancient  continent.  G  i^e  whose 
antiiority  is  used  by  the  most  recent  writers  of  all  countries  in  the 
defect  of  other  materials,  s:  ys  llu  t  in  liis  time,  1640,  tliere  were  sup- 
posed to  be  fifteen  tl^ousand  coaches  some  ol  them  adorned  with  ^old 
and  gems  \  the  people  beiiig  so  ricli  tiiat  it  was  supposed  that  one 
half  of  the  families  kept  e<|uipages.t 

Historical  connection  requires  a  brief  notice  of  Tlascala> 
the  republic  which  assisted  Cortez,  and  which,  in  consequence, 
enjoyed  i^reat  privileges,  but  in  the  time  of  Gemelli  Careri,  who 
visited  it  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  had  become  a  village. 
,  The  see  lius  been  moved  to  Angcios,  thirty  miles  lo  tiie  south.  The 
large  province  of  TIaacala  is  however  very  flourishing  and  populous ; 
as  the  natives  enjoy  some  privileges  granted  to  the  i-cpublic. 

Towns.  The  chief  tow  iis  In  the  Spanish  (i>)Uiinions  in  North 
America  are  St.  Yago,  Ca:  .;o,  Siui  .Salvauor,  Guatiii.ala,  C'hiapa, 
Guaxsaca,  Vera  Cruz,  Acapuico,  Mechoacan,  Guadalaxara,  Panuco, 
St  Ander,  Dorango,  Cinaloa,  whence  a  line  drawn  across  to  the  mouth 

*D'Attterocbc,  p*  44^         f  Survey  of  the  West  Indiesi  1^5,  t<A,  p.  56. 
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of  the  Rio  Bravo,  may  be  said  to  bound  the  long  istlimus  on  the  north. 
Where  the  territoiy  wklein  from  Flortda  to  CnlilbniiA,  are  St  Augus* 

tin^  Pensacola,  New  Orieans,  Texas,  St.  Antonio^  St.  Paul)  and  &inte 
!>.  Towanis  the  west,  and  in  California,  settlements  nre  srjrill 
ami  uiiirnjiortanL  Monterey,  though  the  rcJsidL'iice  of  a  p^ovcmor,  is 
a  lucre  hamlet^  the  harbour  dangerous  and  infested  vviiii  io^s.  The 
baiteur  mm  discovered  ra  1603«  bat  Monteref  now  the  capital  of 
the  two  Califemiast  was  not  {bunded  till  1 770.* 

ConcemiiiT;  many  of  these  touTis  there  is  little  recent  intelligence; 
and  an  earlluniakc  mit;!it  defu'  c  a  lalwurcd  description.  (>uatlmala 
was  totally  destixjycu  by  an  earthquake*  June  7th  1773,  wlien  eight 
thousand  femilies  perished ;  but  New  Goatbrndii  is  well  inhabited* 
Acapulco  was  a  celebrated  port  of  the  south  of  MexioOf  engrossing^ 
the  chief  Indian  trade  over  the  Pacific  ;  while  Carthai-enu,  In  South 
America,  on  the  Caribbean  sea,  was  a  centre  of  European  iriiVu:.  Both 
were  in  unhealtliy  situations,  as  Mexico  itself;  for  by  u  iatal  error  llie 
Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  other  Europeans,  have  in  Asia  and  America 
nonded  cities  on  plains»  in  imitation  of  those  in  their  own  countries* 
'While  high  situations  ought  to  have  been  selected.  Mechoucan  is  a 
feir  commercial  town ;  and  Merida,  the  capita!  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  h  a  bishoprirk.  and  the  residence  ol  die  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince. Old  Vera  Cru^,  was  burnt  by  the  Buccaneers,  and  a  inoic  ad- 
vantageous position  selected  for  tlie  new  city.  It  contains  one  church,^ 
and  three  monasteries,  and  is  enclosed  with  niinous  foi  I'lfi cations : 
lyin^  to  the  south  cast  of  Mexico,  and  the  common  port  for  l\urn])?''.n 
goods,  where  a  spanisli  fleet  used  to  arrive  every  two  years,  taking  in 
return  silver  and  other  treasurcs.f  On  the  north  are  bun  en  sands,  and 
on  the  west  bogs,  that  have  been  drained.  Guaxaca  exports  excellent 
wool  and  perfumes.  St  I^eon  and  (p  anada  ai-c  both  situated  on  the 
large  lake  of  Nicaragua,  where  the  chain  of  liic  Andes  is  sup|)osed 
to  terminatei  even  by  those  who  carry  ila  extension  to  the  utmost 
limit. 

Santa  Fe.  Santa  Fe  is  remarkable  as  the  most  northern  town 
of  any  note ;  but  little  is  known  concerning  it  except  as  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  residence  of  a  provindal  governor.  Even  tlie  inferior 
cities  contain,  as  Robertson  observc$»  a  superior  popti!:\t ton  to  those  of 
any  other  European  nations  in  America,  that  of  Ant^elos  bci:i^  com- 
puted at  60,000}  and  of  Guadalaxara  30,000,  exclusive  of  Indians*. 

Edifices.  The  chief  edifices  are  the  cathedrals,  churches, 
and  convents,  as  may  be  expected  where  the  clergy  ere  so  precloniW 
nant,  that  cinl  architecture,  and  civil  afi'iirs,  arc  nhnost  eiutrely 
neglected.  I'ai  t  of  what  may  be  called  the  hi;::!i  European  road,  from 
Vera  Cniz  to  Mexico,  is  tolerably  smooth  and  pleasant}  but  the  others 
are  probably  neglected,  and  in  so  mountainous  a  country,  they  are 
rough  and  precipitous.  Inland  navigations  seem  unknown,  and  are 
perhaps  unnecessary. 

•  La  Perouse,  ii.  200,  where  curious  details  may  be  foaitd  conceruiag  the 
aiittionsi  or  parishes,  established  Among  the  lavages, 
t  D'Auteroche  California,  21* 
I  America,  iii.  39. 
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BfA»iirACTVRK8  Avo  COMMERCE.      New  Spun  is  singulailf 
distiDguished  bf  the  multitiute  and  varietsr  of  its  productSons,  in  all  the 

three  great  reig-ns  of  nature,  miimal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.  This 
abundance  of  natural  produ'.  lioas  perhaps  contributes  to  the  nerlcrt  of 
man ufac lures.  Even  meUUiurgy  is  but  puoriy  conducted.  Cociiiiical 
and  cocoa*,  with  a  fitUe  silk  and  cotton,  Ibrm  articles  of  export;  but 
the  chief  are  gcdd,  silver  and  precious  sioncs.  There  was  a  celebnled 
fair  at  Acapulco,  on  the  annual  arrival  of  the  ships  from  Peru  and 
Chilif  after  \vhich  the  noted  galleon,  laden  with  the  wealth  of  Amc- 
rica*  pursued  her  course  to  Manilla.  Otiier  arrangements  are  nov 
followedi  and  smaller  vessels  employed.  The  galleons  were  laid  aside 
in  1748;  and  the  late  Spanish  monarch  instituted  commercial  K|^1a* 
tions  on  a  more  liberal  plan.  In  1764  monthly  packets  were  established 
between  Conigna  and  Havanna,  whence  smaller  vessels  pass  to  Vera 
Cruz,  and  to  Porto-bcllo  in  South  America;  and  an  intcix:hange  of 
productions  by  tliese  vessels  is  also  permitted.  In  tlie  following  yeai- 
*  the  trade  to  Cuba  was  laid  open  to  all  Spain;  and  the  privilege  was 
afterwards  extended  to  Loui»ana  and  the  provinces.t>f  Yucatan  and 
•  Campechy,  In  1774  free  intciTotirse  was  permitted  between  the  three 
viccroyalties  of  Mexico,  i\'ru,  and  New  Granada.  'I'he  courts  of 
justice  were  also  reformed,  and  a  fourth  viceroyalty  was  esublisiied, 
1776,  ion  Rio  de  la  Plata.  By  a  angular  policy  a  fipee  inule  is  permit- 
ted between  New  Spain  and  the  Philippines,  which  adds  considerably 
to  tlie  wealth  of  the  former  country.  The  English  trade  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras  may  now  be  considered  as  tcnninated,  the  logwood  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Yucatan  being  found  to  be  of  superior  quality. 

•  Chocolcte  is  saidto  have  been  a  Mexican  liqaor»  and  tha  best  nats  a<e 
those  of  Guatimaia. 
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CT-IMATE    AND    SJLASOITS. — TACE   OF   THE    COUNTRY. — K1TERS«— 
LAKES. — MOUKTAINS.— rORXSTS.— BOTikKY. —  ZOOLOG  Y.— -MINE- 
SALOOXi^lUltBAAL  WATEES.^VATUEAL  CUHIOSITISS* 

Climate  and  Seasons.       IN  Florida^  chiefiy  consisting  of 

low  grounds,  the  climate  is  insalubrious  in  the  summer,  when  there  it 
a  kind  of  mal  aria  as  in  Italy ;  but  the  wintei's  are  mild  and  healthy. 
The  climate  of  Louisiana  is  cold  in  the  northern  parts.  In  California 
epidemical  distempers  seem  to  be  frequent  \  but  the  country  has  not 
been  mikiently  examined  fay  acientiic  observen.  MMsture  seems  to 
predominate  b  &e  istlimus ;  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  in  the  South 
American  province  of  Darien,  where  it  may  be  %w\  to  rain  for  nine 
months  of  the  year.  The  rains,  however,  tcm])cr  the  extreme  heat, 
which  would  oihcrvvi&c  predominate  in  this  climate.  V^ioient  storms 
are  not  unfrequent,  and  sometimes  the  lightning  seems  to  nse  ftom 
tiie  ground*.  The  maritime  districts  of  Mexico  are»  however^  hot 
and  unhealthy,  so  as  to  occa'.ioii  mnrh  perspiration  even  in  Januar)'t. 
The  inland  mountains,  on  the  coniravy,  will  somcfimes  present  white 
frost  and  ice  in  tlie  dog  days.  In  otiicr  inland  provmces  the  climate  is 
miU  and  benign,  with  some  momentary  snow  in  winter,  but  no  arti* 
ficial  irormch  is  ibund  necesnry,  and  ammals  sleep  all  the  year  under 
the  qpcn  sky.  There  are  plentiful  rains,  generally  after  mid-day, 
from  April  til!  September,  and  haif-storms  ai*e  not  unknown.  Thunder 
is  fivcjuetu ;  aixl  earthquakes  and  vok:anos  are  additional  circumstances 
of  lerrorf. 

Face  or  t«c  Couittrt.      The  ftec  of  the  country  is  rather 

mountainous  than  plain,  except  towards  the  shores,  but  the  mountains 

are  intcrs{>0!-se(l  with  delightful  vales,  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
In  the  northt  tTi  pnivinrt-s  of  l,ouisiana  and  Florida,  the  soil  corres- 
ponds with  liiat  01  deoigui,  and  the  western  settlements  of  the  United 
6tates.  Concerning  New  Mexico  and  Caliibmia  there  is  little  minute 

•  D'Auteroche. 

t  Clavigero,  t.  U.    He  wu  himself  a  native  of  Vera  Cruz. 

t  The  climate  of  California  is  mild  but  fogg^y,  and  the  wcM  remarkably 
fertile.  La  I'erouse,  ii.  203.  Even  northern  California,  as  far  as  Monterey, 
ia  by  hit  account  sing;uUrly  productive  of  mai/e,  barley,  and  pease.  Careri, 
yin  35.  Fr.  tr.  says  theie  are  thiee  kanretts  in  Mexico,  in  June,  October,  anil 
tiie  ownftircrtf ,  or  scddtatal  one,  upon  ths  movacaina. 
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and  authentic  inronnatioii  $  but  the  testunooy  of  La  Pcrooae  is  gteatif 

D  favour  of  the  latter. 

Rivers.  The  streams  in  the  isthmus  are  of  a  short  coursCf 
and  little  remarkable  in  aiiy  respect. 

Rio  Bhato.  Thv  princibol  t<vtr  of  Spaniah  Kotth  America 
is,  beyond  all  comparison^  the  Rio  Bravo«  called  also  Det  Koitei  or 
of  the  tiortliem  star.  The  course  of  ihh  impwrtant  river,  so  far  as  its 
sources  can  yet  be  conjectured,  may  In  about  lOCK)  British  miles ;  but 
its  wlioic  circuit  probably  exceeds  that  of  the  Danube.  Tiic  naiui^e  of 
the  shores  and  the  vafimis  a|ipeafances,  and  cjualities  of  the  waterst 
have  not  been  Ulnatrated. 

Next  in  consequence  would  seem  to  be  the  Rio  Colorado,  on  the  east 
of  the  Bravo,  whose  comparative  course  may  be  about  700  British 
miles.  Towards  the  west  is  a  large  river  wliicli  dowh  into  the  Vennil* 
lion  !»ea,  or  gulf  of  Cafifomia.  aho  called  by  D'AnTiNt  Cbhrathf  with  the 
additioii  de  fo»  Ahrtyre^^  but  the  mafai  stream  seems  iwtber  to  be  ^ 
Hio  Grande  de  h»  Jlfioatoha,  batbarous  appellatimis  imposed  by  the 
Jesuits  who  had  scttlemrnt«?  in  Calitbmia.  The  course  of  this  river 
may  be  < ompuled  at  600  liritish  miles.  Among  the  rivers  of  ilic 
litmus  may  be  mentioned  tiiosc  oi  PaluutB,  of  PanucO)  Tabasco, 
Sumasinla*  St.  Juant  sU  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Mexioo.  Tliose 
v  h'u  h  join  the  Pacific  ocean  seem  mere  rivuldiy  till,  in  the  vicinitf 
of  Mexico,  the  mountains  n;ther  rend  to  the  CHst,  and  the  streams  of 
\oiJez,  and  ZacatuUii  join  the  Fa<  liic  ocean.  That  of  Uuudah^ara 
fises  to  the  west  of  Mexico,  ami  being  considered  as  pa«si«g  ttirough 
the  lake  of  Chapalai  win  thm  join  the  FteificaiEter  acompaMdve  eoucsa 
iif  S50  Britisli  miles*. 

Lakes.       The  chief  lalie  in  Spanish  North  America,  so  far  as 

Citexplor  d,  is  that  of  Nicaragua,  which  is  ulxAit  170  British  miles  in 
ngth,  nonh-v\  est  to  south-east,  anti  about  haii  tiiat  breaiith.  This  grand 
iaite  is  situated  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  towirds  the  south 
of  the  isthmus*  snd  lias  a  great  outlet»  Che.  fiver  of  St.  Juao,  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  while  a  smaller  stream  is  by  some  supposed  to  Sow  into 
the  Pacifict.  In  the  hands  of  an  enterpris^inf?^  people  this  lake  would 
supply  the  \on^  wislictl  iVn  ])assas;c.  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  PaciBc, 
and  in  the  most  ditrct  countc  tiiitL  cuuld  ix  desired.  Nature  has  already 
supplied  half  the  means,  and  it  u  piobabie  thai  a  complele  passage 
might  bxn  been  opened,  at  half  the  expense  wssted  in  fruitless  expe* 
ditions  to  discover  such  a  passage  by  tlic  Dorth^west  or  north-east.  This 
speculation  must  de^x-nd  on  cirrumslni^ces,  but  if  a  passage  were  once 
Opened,  liie  force  of  the  ocean  would  probably  enlarge  it;  and  a 
tribute  at  this  new  lound  would  be  a  considuvible  source  of  revenue. 
Among  the  more  northern  lakea  that  of  Mexico  is  notonly  celebrated^ 
but  ai  considerable  extent,  being,  accoiding  to  the  best  maps,  more 
than  thirty  British  miles  in  Icnc^th,  north  to  south,  if  the  part  cttiled 
Chalco  he  included.  Towards  the  west  in  tius  part,  where  the  isthmus 

*  D*Anvil1e  calls  it  the  Barania. 

•f  This  last  seems  doubtful,  or  perhaps  only  exists  tiv.nn^  the  inundations. 
Mr.  Edwards,  Hist.  W.  Ind.  i.  1&  quote*  Dr.  Dasicer'n  Hutory  of  the  Lxf9» 
JitbafipsM  JsoMkatoFoft  Jaansothslakeof  Micaisgua,  1700. 
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begins  to  enlarge,  there  arc  several  lakest  the  principal  hetfipf  that  of 
Ciiapak,  which  is  about  iuxty  British  inile9|tn  length  by  twenty  in 
brauMi.  The  noith-VMleiii  parti  hm  been  little  czplorad,  but  pfe« 
bably  cMiHin  some  lakeiof  omaidtwhle  ttStaflt.  In  West  Florida  are 
the  lagoons  of  {^mchatrain  and  Maiirepas;  and  in  East  Florida  th0 
iakes  of  Mayaco  and  George,  with  others  of  !^maller  note. 

Mountains.        The  whole  of  the  Spanish  territories  in  North 
America  may  be  regarded  m  mountainous.   I'he  grand  chain  of  xbfi 
Andes  seems  to  tenmnaHe^  as  already  mentsviedt  tm  the  west  the 
:gtdf  of  Oarienm  South  Americst  but  by  oUicn  is  supposed  to  extend 
to  tlic  lake  of  Nirart'';im.    Kven  this  extcnsinn  wnnld  totally  differ  in 
its  direction  tmm  tiic  Andean  range,  aa  bcndiity^pioith-we^^t,  llien  south' 
west,  then  a^^am  uorth'West,  so  that  the  nuin  range  seems  here  lost* 
Jv  paMCS  tbraush  the  CarriboMi  an  in  tbo  iiloa  of  Moaquilot  and 
•Olfaem  bmids  Jamaica ;  while  the  fWNmtaim  in  the  aoiidi  of  thn 
Isthmus,  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Nicara^a,  must  be  regarded  as  only  o 
•branch,  derlininp:  much  in  height,  till  it  fmak!y  expire  :,t  that  lake.  In 
this  ^iiii  oi  view  the  ranges  passing  from  tuMih  to  south  must  t)e 
iregarcicd  as  spurs  of  the  main  chain;  but  as  on  the  one  hand  oroh^y  ^ 
it  coDfoooded  by  niinate  and  variooa  appeflocioiis  givtn  tapotliQiMi  m 
tlie  aane  rangci  so  it  may  be  equally  pcqilexed  by  too  extenaii«a  appet* 
lations ;  "n-htch,  as  in  the  case  of  the  'I'nunis  of  the  ondcnts,  ran  orily 
impart  co:ijvm'd  and  -.^rroneoiis  ideas.     i  he  Mexican  iiif>uMtain8  seent 
to  coRsi!>i  of  gt>etss,  granite,  ^c.  while  the  grand  ciiain  of  the  AndeH 
has  a  must  pccufiar  character,  being  compoaed  of  argUiaceotts  acfajstiia* 
1h  \m  aifiBadf%Mti  obaerwiad;  that  the  ricd^  of  GaiMgOApaaaca  north 
and  south  between  the  provinces  of  Veragoa  and  Panama.   It  Is  fol- 
lowed in  the  former  pmvince  by  the  rai»i:e  called  Urraca,  and  the  tOik 
cano  of  Varu  ;  and  liy  several  ridr^es  in  (  usta  Kica. 
:  :  To  ti\e  north  of  tiie  lake  of  Nicai^dgua  tiie  main  ridges  often  pass 
east  and  west ;  and  the  Sierra  of  Yucatan  noilli«cttSt.  1  he  chief  sum* 
'jmit«f  Hicaragua,  seems  to  l>e  the  Maoaainnibo.  The  volcano  of  Gua^ 
4imalaf  laged  furiously  during  the  earthquakes  which  i-uined  tiiat  great 
jcity  in  1773.    In  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mexico,  which  ext( nded 
from  near  the  lake  of  Chapala  in  the  north,  to  Chiapa,  on  tlic  nvcr 
•Tabasco  in  the  south,  the  summits  rise  to  great  heigiit,  as  being  the 
central  parts  of  a  moge  wboUjr  unconncelcd  with  tbe  Andea.  Their 
direction  has  not  been  laid  down  with  care  or  intelligence,  more  atten* 
4ion  having  he«npaU  to  the  noBMfouainilcaaooyihantotheothcri^and 
^eutures. 

OaisABA,  OR  Orisava.  D'Auteroche  observes  that  the  moon* 
•  tain  of  Orisaba  Is  said  |o  be  the  highest  in  Mexico^  and  its  anowy 
jummit  is  visible  from  the  capital,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  Tldii 

tCelebrated  mountain  is  to  the  south-eust  of  Mexico,  not  from  the  road 
to  Vei*aCruz;  it  became  volcanic  in  1545,  and  continued  for  twenty 
•years  ;  sin<  e  which  time  there  has  been  no  appearance  of  inflam- 
tnaiian.  'I'uougii  the  summit  be  clothed  with  perpetual  snow,  the  aides 
are  adorned  with  beautiful  forests  of  cedars,  pines,  and  other  ti«es*« 

•  1 )' A  ir»-*rrtrhf>  C.:^Iir<;rnla,  p.  37  Clnvi;;T^,  i  ll,  who  adds  that  It  i<;  T'le 
kighc&t  UuU  oi  ihe  kiu^dom,  and  it»  come  iorm  ob&crvcd  at »«»,  at  the  di«ua;.ft 
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The  detached  Tnoimtains  called  by  the  Mexicans,  Popocatep^-.  anf 
Iztaccihuatl,  are  also  to  the  south  east  of  the  capital,  at  about  thirtjr 
miles  distance,  both  being  volcanic.  1  he  crater  oi  the  ftumer  is  said 
:tobe  balf  aii^e  wide,  and  cekbiatedforaDckiileniptio^  Both  aw 
covered  vith  perpetual  snow.*  There  are  manjr  oUier  vokanoes  m 
this  angular  province ;  while  others  are  only  remarkable  for  height,  at 
the  mountain  of  Tlascala,  the Tentzon,  Toloccamand  others;  the  range 
now  extcnditii^  in  a  north  west  direction  towards  Clnaloa,  and  being 
called  the  bierra  Mada,  or  Moteer  rai^ge,  aiul  the  shiniiij^  Muumaiab.t 
It  is  aftermods  aooerding  la  the  beat  maps^  jobied  by  a  ridge  running 
north  west  from  Lovusiana ;  and  after  this  junction  ])asse8  through  the 
-north-west  tn  the  pro-imity  of  the  arctic  ocean,  while  the  centre  of 
North  America  consists  of  extensive  and  fertile  plain??. 

Tlie  coiistruction  of  the  Mexican  mountains  has  not  been  examined 
by  any  geologist  AaK>ng  the  aubalancffli  basalt  teems  dearly  iodicafr' 
cd;  aM  aome  ochera  win  be  mentioned  m  the  nuneiah)^  There 
are  numerous  forcst!»  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains ;  and  the  peirib» 
rata  of  Yucatan  is  j^rticularly-  abundant  in  lojcpvood  trees. 

lloTAKY,  One  of  the  numerous  «ic^iderata  of  topographical 
botany  is  a  adentifie  account  of  the  native  plants  that  grow  m  ihe 
-SpaaiBh  North  American  teniloiyweBtofthelfiiairippi.  We  knoir 
in  general  that  it  is  extremely  rich  in  its  vegetable  pradilctaoDB,  but  are 
oblit^ed  to  infer  the  particulars  from  the  articles  of  commercial  export 
from  the  Mexican  harbours,  and  the  short  list  given  by  r^jvaaiiirs  of 
the  Mexican  plants  cultivated  in  bpain. 

Many  of  the  trees  and  phuits  of  Lotdriana  wst  hihabHaBts  aho  of 
-the  United  Stales,  and  have  been  ah^dy  noticed.  The  ahnyaritf 
IhCirlbre  of  these,  and  the  deficiency  of  information  concerning  thfe 
rest,  prevent  us  from  giving*;  any  thirp;  more  than  a  very  few  frT\{rmcnt» 
of  Uie  botany  of  a  country  which,  by  its  extent  and  cUmatej  is  well 
worthy  ol'  minute  investigation.  :  * 

•  The  ]Blant»  that  characteiiae  the  North  Ametkan  ponessiona  of 
the  Spanish  crown  are  cactim  cochcnitifef^  a  species  of  the  Indian  fig^ 
npon  which  the  oocbinc?,!  insect  more  particularly  delights  to  feed: 
convolvulus  jalapa,  f]ie  tn:c  jolnp,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Xalappa, 
in  the  viceroyoiiy  ui  Mexico  ;  copaifera  o6&cinalia  and  toluifera  balsa- 
mum,  two  trees  that  yield  the  fragrant  gumreshw  known  in  commerce 

of  fifty  leai^ues.  Some  think  it  higher  than  the  peak  of  Tencriffe.  d^t 
p.  69,  gives  an  account  of  Popacatepec,  and  says  the  volcanoes  ext«;nd  fi^iifk 
jonth  at  Leon  in  Nicaragua.    Hit  account  of  the  wildenieit  thtee  lea^ies 

Jicrth  west  from  Mr.\kn,  p.  70,  is  cvirloiis,  ;iii(J  liis  whole  work  vcrv  intescsting. 

•  Clavigero,  i.  X4,  mentions  thai  in  1460  a  small  hill  near  the  vi!la£,c  of 
Onaeana  burst  with  ftiHotit  vrilcanlc  shocks,  and  emitted  lire  and  burning  rocks 
till  in  1766  the  circumference  was  six  miles.  The  ashes  were  borne  t6^N^ 
distance  of  150  miles,  and  in  VaUidolid,  or  Mcrhoacan,  sixty  milf"^^  disrancd, 
.the  inhabitants  weic  obliged  to  sweep  their  yarcUiwoor^lireK  times  in  th^  d^y. 

\  A  letter  from  Cinaloa  (Hay  dc  rtbv.s  Japonicis  Antv.  1605,  p,  945)  taya 
that  province  is  hnundtd  on  the  t  a5t  hy  tht  Tepauan  moxmlzin^.  Pinkerton.— 
In  the  Mexican  language,  tcpec  *nd  tcpetl  signify  a  hili:  hence,  no  duubf* 
the  name  Tepeiuaiu  It  ma/  here  be  obtctvaii  that  te^tc  it,  uuequivocally,  a 
wont  of  Taut  original.  B.' 
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by  the  names  of  balsam  of  CajHvi  and  ofTolu.  The  sliores  of  the 
bays  of  Honduras  aiid  Campeacby  iiavc  bctn  celebrated  from  their 
very  first  discovery  for  their  immeosefoieBtB  of  mahogany  and  logwoods 
and  the  mighbourhood  of  Cuatimala  is  diadnguiBhed  for  its  intfifQa* 
The  guajacum,  the  sassafras  and  tamarind,  the  cocoa  nut  palai»  thq 
chocolate  rrni  tree,  and  a  variety  of  others,  which  are  belter  known  as 
natives  of  Uie  \V  est  Indian  islands,  enrich  and  adom  these  fertile 
•  provinces.  The  pine  apple  grows. wild  in  the  woods,  aiid  ihc  ^.h^Iiow 
racky  soibaie  iababited  by  variooa  species  of  alqa  and  euphorbia.  A 
few  Mexican  plants  have  been  introducecl  into  £urc^)ean  gardens, 
among  which  may  f)e  noticed  the  salvia  fulgens,  glowin;^  with  its 
crimson  blossoms,  the  splendid  dahlia,  the  cIcgaTit  sti-aitQd  sisyiill- 
chium}  the  gigaiau;  hciuiiithus,  and  the  delicate  luentzeiia.*  *  ; 

Zoology.  The  zoology  has  been  jyustrsted  by  Hernandez, 
•tykd  t|ie  Pliny  of  New  Spain,  who  fioianslHsd  in  the  imddle  of  tlie 
•ixtewth  century.  The  variety  of  ^irmais  is  very  great.  Among 
the  most  singular  animals  is  the  Mexican  or  haunchback  dog,  called 
itzculnieJioizQiU ;  the  tlacuatzin,  or  opos6um  ;  difllTent  species  of 
armadillo;  the  iecMeki  or  akoy  the  tozan  or  tutaj  a  kind  porcupine, 
and  many  others  described  by  leferal  natuialislik  What  i^  cdled^ 
the  dger  seems  a  species  of  panther,  wd sometimes  grows  te  a  great 
ftize,  though  Bufibn,  ever  fond  of  thcorj',  assert  that  American  animals 
arc  trcnt  rally  sniaU.  In  South  America  it  attains  the  length  of  a  large 
OK,  as  appears  iioiu  liie  testimony  of  Dobri%lioQer ;  but  Clavigero  saya 
that  the  largest  quadruped  is  the  Danta^  Anta,  or  Tapir,  about  the  aixe 
of  a  middlhig  mule,  being  amphibious.  This  animal  seems  to  be 
different  from  the  Lanta  or  Danta  of  Africa,  described  by  Leo,  The 
bison  is  found  in  New  Mexico ;  and  the  musk  caiile  may  perhaps 
extend  as  iar.  In  California  there  are  said  to  be  wild  sheep,  and  a 
species  of  antelope.  The  birds  of  New  3pa)n  arc  particularly  numer- 
ous and  curiou9.t  Many  of  them  are  conunaa  to  this  counter  and  to 
the  United  Stales. . 

MiVKRALOGY.  The  ipineralbgjy  of  the  Spanish  empire  in 
Noi  tli  Anu  rica  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  Peru,  and  the  otiier 
suuLiKru  pruviiices.  liven  in  the  nortliern  parts  nature  has  disclosed 
her  tteasures  s  the  abundance  of  gold  found  in  tlie  province  of  Sonora 
has  been  already  mentioned ;  said  California  is  si)])])osed  to  contain 
rich  mincrals.|  The  silver  mines  in  New  Spain,  though  they  do  not 
.contend  with  Potosi,  have  long  maintained  great  celebrity.  Those  of 
Sacotecas,  or  Zocalccas,  are  jiarticularly  distinguished.  The  produce 
of  the  Mexican  mines,  as  already'mentioned,  has  by  tome  been  comput- 

•  It  is  highly  probable,  that  mam  of  tt>c  Mexican  plants  have  been  intro* 
Juced  into  thcj^ardens  of  .Sj)ain  ;  for  rht*  Spaniards  hu\f  devoted  gre5,t  Stten* 
tion  to  the  stady  of  fhc  botany  of  their  American  possessions.  B. 

f  Pennant,  A.  7.  i.  3.  tVor.i  Fernandez,  Nov  Hisp.  x.  c*  90.  Lockman*t 
trnvf  1  of  the  Jesuits,  i.  400.    Da  ii.  95,  givM  S  good  account  of  the 

hmnniiiig  birds  of  Louisiana. 

J  The  chief  gold  mines  were  formerly  in  the'provincei  of  Tierra  ^ma  and 


in  Vcragua,  and  manr  silver  mines  on  the  south  of  the  proviace  of  Honduras. 
The  pearl  ishcry  in  the  VenatRion  ms  ti  ncglectcd/becsase  there  sr«  no  ^oc4. 
divers. 


There  were  also  several 
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td  at  ten  mUlkms  yearly ;  but  the  whole  amount  of  the  Amehcan 
feralNibljf  does  not  exceed  •even  niBfiNiB  nd  •  litif ;     wMeh  it  dnnat 

be  supposed  that  North  America  ptodncet  laore  than  two  thirds.  Thm 
ancient  Mexicans  found  gold  in  many  of  their  rivers ;  and  silver  was 

due:  up,  but  little  esteemed.    The  chief  silver  mines  are  now  to  the 
north-wes»t  of  the  capital,  where  there  is  a  town  called  Luis  dc  Potosi, 
more  tlian  200  British  miles  from  Mexico.    These  mines  arc  said  to 
hvrt        diaoovered  aooo  after  thow  of  Potaei^  154$ :  tbejr  ara  m  a 
eonsiderable  range  of  mountains,  which  give  aomce  to  the  tinf  of 
Paniiro.    (\)nrt*n>jnj^  the  nature  of  the  se  minM,  and  the  mamier  of 
Working  them,  the  Sp.inish  writepi  seem  to  he  ^-ilLiit. 
'  Copper  is  said  to  abound  in  some  districts  to  the  west  of  the  capital ; 
and  tin  is  aho  mentioned  amopg  tbe  Mexican  imntuhiK  Mercury  ia 
likewise  reported  to  have  been  found  in  Mexlctt,  and  €tvem  wm  *  cde- 
braed  mine  in  Peni ,  but  both  seem  to  be  now  exhausin!,  as  the  chief 
fiupply  is  from  Spain.    Ambar  and  asphalt  like^vise  occur  New 
Spain:  and  amonj^ihe  precious  stones  a  few  diamoTicis,  witli  ami  thv'5ts 
and  turquoises^  but  the  list  is  imperfect,  aiid  perhaps  erroneous.    1  he 
mountains  alao  pradiiee  jasper^  msAIe^  afajiaatert  mmnct,  Mtiia^ 
jadf  talc.   The  stone  called  tftzoruh\  red  and  pomuSf  wai  used  intmUd* 
m^,  being  perhaps  a  kind  of  tufa.     The  fVr/;"  is  srmi-lranspan'nt.  of 
a  g;!.is^y  substance,  and  centrally  blacky  but  also  fovind  white  and  blue; 
it  was  used  in  mirrors and  also  for  sharp  instruments,  being  the  same 
Called  fiudm  dd  GaBmaz»  tn  SoutH  America,  the  oboidian  or  volcanic 

^lass  of  modem  minef«logy4 

Mineral  Waters.      There  are  fleveni  iiri&cral  nators  «f 

^rar^ot1'?  fju  iHtics, sulphureous,  vitriolic,  and  aluminous  ;  and  some  springs 
of  great  licat,  but  none  seem  particularly  disluigui^hcfl.  Besides  the 
volcanos  there  are  many  natural  curiosttiesy  one  of  tiie  luoal  reiuarka- 
tle  being  the  Ponte  de  Dios,  or  bridm  ofGodfteaembling,  it  ia  tlwoglitr 
the  natural  iMidge  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  It  ia  about  one  hnndred 
miles  south  east  from  Mexico,  near  the  village  of  Molcaxac,  o\t:T  a 
deep  river  called  the  Aqueloyaqne,  and  is  constantly  passed  as  a  high- 
way ;  but  it  seems  uncertain  whetJier  the  river  have  worn  the  passage 
through  a  rocky  roountUDt  or  the  fragment  be  part  of  a  fallen  bill 
detached  bjr  an  earthquake.  There  are  many  romandc  catanctB»inioiie; 
which  must  be  mentioned  those  of  the  river  Guadalaxara,  between  the 
city  of  tlie  same  name  t'nd  the  I  ike  of  Chapaln  The  floatinp^  eaixlens 
in  the  lake  of  Mexico  were  arti&cial  cuhoitttiea«  the  boUom  being  formed 
of  intertwisted  willows. 

•  Clr.Tigcro,  1.  387,  says  that  I'hc  Mexicans  used  tblB  pieces ^ tUliaadbit* 
joi  copper  in  tbe  shape  of  a  hammer  as  money. 

f  At  the  end  of  D' Aweroclic*t  voyage  to  California  there  Is  a  curiont  lettter 
from  Alzatc  a  Mexican  gen'lcman,  to  the  Royal  acatl«my  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
on  the  natural  history  of  Kcw  Spain  He  mentions  some  trees  of  surprising 
size»  one  of  them  fifty  feet  in  circumference :  and  perhaps  credulously  reports 
that  in  digging  a  mine  in  the  province  of  Roiicra,  petrifi.-d  human  bodies 
x.  cre  found,  which  yi^ldrd  a  consid»'ra!>lc ci'.i'^t  'v  f'f  ^^ilvr.  The  large  teeth 
iiiidi  bones  seem  tu  be  the  same  with  liitsc  ct  liic  mararooih  ;  and  he  obicurely 
describes  absaltic  columns.  The  bell  stone  ii^tobably  the  sonorous  marble  of 
China  The  cedar  silver  ore  of  Uusyaaato  aecms  only  deiid{icic>  niggled 
^  itb  spar. 
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^JTABAv^SITISIOVS.  EXTEW  T.— -neLICION COVF.HWMEKT. — ' 

POPULATION.  REVKKUKS.-^MAMNKBS   AKD  CUSTOMS.— ^LAM- 

O  U  A  C  K.— C  t  T I E  •  A  N  O  TO  W  M  S.««M  Aire  r  ACTVft  IS  AW  D  COM KElCB»-« 
CLtMATK  AMD  SEA  SOWS.— FACE  OW   TBB  COOVTKY*— SOIL  Air» 

AGRICtf  i  TURR.  H!VK  RS.  1  AK¥%  MOt.'NT  A  I  VS.  20Ol.nGT.— 

MINKRAJLOCT. — NATURAL    CURIO&ITILS.  KKW  pRUMSWICK.  

liOVAlCOTlAi^^AFS  •EBTOW.— ]f£W|rOUM»LA»JI«— TBS  BK&MU- 

Those  ports  of  North  America  wWch  still  belong  to  Great  Britain  are 
extensive  and  of  considerable  importaiicu,  thouv'h  so  thinly  peoplt-fl,  and 
and  in  such  a  disadvanti^eous  climate^  that  liicy  sunk  inLu  insigniil- 
cance*  when  compared  with  the  great  and  flonrishing  colonf  belonging 
to  Spain,  or  with  the  territories  of  the  United  Stales.  I'be  inhabitants 
of  the  former  have  been  estimated  at  ?t*vcn  millions,  and  those  of  the 
States  at  five;  while  t!iosc  of  the  British  possctssions  scarcely  exceed 
two  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  the  far  greater  part  are  FrcJich  and 
iDdigenea. 

DiTisiovs*  The  chief  of  these  poiwsaiolM  is  Canada*  now 
divided  into  two  prorinces^  called  Upper  and  Lower  Canadai  the 

Ibrnierbeing  the  westvrn  di^nsion,  <m  the  north  of  the  great  lake  or  sea 
of  Canada  ;  wliilt;  tl.-.-  hnver  division  is  on  she  river  St  Lawrcnre 
towards  the  east)  and  coiiUuis  Quebec  the  capiUii,  and  tiic  ciucl  city  of 
our  remauung  settlements. 

On  the  east  of  Canada)  to  the  south  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  is  Novi* 
Scotia;  which  in  1784  was  divided  into  two  provinces  that  oC  MofH* 
Scotia  in  the  south,  and  New  Bninswick  in  the  north. 

What  is  culled  New  Britain  comprehends  the  most  northern 
parU  towards  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Uie  coast  of  Labrador.  Tiie  large 
vUnd  of  Newfoundland ;  that  called  Cape  Breton ;  and  the  neigh- 
bouring isle  St.  John  ;  complete  the  chief  denominations  of  British 
territorr,  Btit  in  the  Knvrlish  maps,  while  Greenland  \'--<  aasigned  to 
Denmark*  all  the  other  most  northern  parts  of  Aniericn,  on  the  east  and 
on  the  west,  as  iur  boutii  as  the  port  of  Sir  i  raiicia  Drake,  ait:  impress- 
ad  With  thccolotir  flf  Bodsll  lORkofy*  By  die  right  of  prior  or  it  Icaat 
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of  move  complete  and  preciwy  disooveiy  the  wettem'oout  might  be 

considered  as  belonging^  to  England,  accordtn^  to  the  established  usage 
of  all  European  nations;  and  which  of  course  must  be  admittrH  as 
valid  in  a  caasc  between  any  two  of  them.  This  rlp-ht  m.iy  iiu'Lcd 
be  carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess  ;  and  we  have  seen  navigators  in  our 
owD  time  giving  new  names  to  places  in  Cochin  CbUwy  a  country 
perhaps  as  civilized  as  their  own  ;  which  is  the  same  as  if  a  Chinese 
junk  slioukl  sail  up  the  Thames,  and  the  captain  bestow  new  names 
upon  every  object.  But  in  a  country  thinly  inliahited  by  savai;cs,  and 
adapted  for  European  settlements,  the  case  is  totally  diftcrent  j  and  any 
usage,  however  ridiculous  must  be  adimtted  which  tends  to  premit 
dkpiitea  and  contests.  The  first  setUeaent  seems  however  to  be  the 
most  rational  claim ;  and  no  such  event  having  yet  happened,  the 
western  coast  of  North  America  shall  be  arranged  among  the  unron- 
quered  countries,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  proper  method,  when 
the  settlements  are  only  a  few  detached  factories,  to  which  the  natives 
profess  no  subjection.  Hence  the  regions  around  Hudson's  Bay*  with* 
Labrador  and  Greenland,  are  from  the  intense  severity  of  the  dimatei 
declared  free  by  nature,  and  shall  nhn  be  classed  amon^rthe  ritu  onqv.er- 
ed  countries.  The  present  short  description  shall  therefore  only  com- 
prise Canada,  and  the  other  British  provinces  in  the  soutli^  wliicii  form 


CANADA. 

« 

KxTEN'T.  This  country  is  computed  to  [extend  from  the 
gulf  of  St.  T.a\^Tence,  and  isle  of  Anticosti  in  the  east  to  the  lake  of 
Winnipeg  in  the  west,  or  from  l  iMMiudc  64°  to97*  wcstfrnin  I./5ndon, 
tliiriy -three  degrees,  which  hi  that  iautude  may  be  about  1200  geo- 
graphical n^t.  The  breadth  from  the  lake  of  Erie,  in  the  southi  or 
latitude  43^  may  extend  to  latitude  49*,  or  360  geographical  miles; 
but  the  medial  breadth  is  not  alwvc  200.  The  ori^inid  population  con- 
sisted of  several  savage  tribes,  whose  names  and  manners  may  be  traced 
in  the  early  French  accounts,  which  may  also  be  consulted  for  the 
progn^sive  discovery,  the  first  settlement  being  at  Quebec  in  1608* 
During  a  century  and  a  half  that  the  French  possessed  Canada  they 
made  many  discoveries  towards  the  west ;  and  Lahontan  in  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  i'Wvn  a  tolerable  account  of  some  lakes 
beyond  that  calkd  Supcuor,  and  of  ilie  nver  Missouri.  Quel>cc  being 
conquered  by  W  oitc  1759,  Caiiada  was  ceded  to  Great  iinlain  by  Uic 
ted^ofP^ns  1763. 

Relic  ION.  The  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic, but  the  British 
fCttiers  follow  their  own  modes  of  worship.  There  arc  only  tweh  e 
clen^ymen  of  the  church  of  England,  including  the  bishop  of  Quebec  ; 
whdc  the  Catholic  clei*gy  are  126.  By  an  act  |)ajised  in  179 1  a  legisla- 
tive couucd,  and  au  assembly,  are  appointed  for  each  of  the  provinces 
•f  Upper  .and  JMw^r  Canada  having  power  to  make  laws  with  the 
consent  of  the  governor  but  the  king  may  dedare  hb  dissent  at  any  time 
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^ilhin  two  yem  after  receiving  any  bill.  The  le^slative  councH  is  to 
consist  of  seven  members  for  Upper  Canada,  and  fifteen  for  the  lower 
province  summoned  by  the  governor  under  the  king's  authority,  and 
nominated  during^their  lives,  except  forfeited  by  an  absence  of  four  years, 
orbf  paying  aUe^ianoe  to  a  foreign  power.  The  house  of  amembly  is  -  . 
to  ooaaiit  m  fifty  members  from  Lower  Ciinada»  and  sixteen  from 
Upper  Canada,  chosen  by  the  freeholders  m  the  towns  and  districts. 
These  councils  are  to  assemble  at  least  once  crei  v  \  ear;  and  the 
house  oi  cuiscmbly  continues  four  years,  except  iu  case  ui  pnoi^  dibsolu- 
doR.  ^Hhe  govcfBor,  together  with  such  of  the  cxecutife  council 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  king  for  the  affiiirs  of  each  pi-ovinoey  are  to 
be  a  court  of  rivil  juristlictTon  Inr  hcarinr';  iv.mI  detL-rmiiiint^  appeals; 
subjert  however  to  such  upptiLls  fi-om  their  sentence  as  heretofore; 
cxi&UrU.  All  lands  in  L  ppei-  Canada  are  to  be  granted  hereafter  in 
ifceamleoromon  soccage^  and  also  in  Lower  Canada*  when  the  gran* 
tee  shall  desire  it,  subject  nevertheless  to  alterations  by  an  act  of  the 
Icirisilalurc.  British  America  is  superintended  by  an  officer  styled 
Governor  General  of  the  four  British  provinces  in  North  Anierira,  who 
besides  other  powers,  is  commander  in  chief  of  ail  the  British  tixiops  hi 
the  four  provinces,' £U3d  the  governments  at^ched  to  them  and  New* 
ibuadiand.  Each  of  jthe  pronnoea  has  a  lieatenaot-goivemor,  who^  in 
the  absence  of  tiu  gswnor  goiefal*  fass  sIL  the  powers  fcquisite  to  « 
chief  map;istrate."* 

-  PoFLLATiov.  The  population  of  the  two  Canadas  urroniing 
to  an  actual  enumeration  ordered  by  general  iiaidimakiU  in  1784, 
imounted  to  1 1$J0\%  Fseneh  and  English,  exchntve  of  10,000  loyalists 
ln^tfae  il]iper  partsf.  It  is  probable  that  the  popubAion  has  increased 
since  that  ])crio<l ;  and  certainly  would  vH'catly  increase  if  the  favourable 
repi-e^.entations  of  Mr.  Weld  wviv  rredi?ccl.  The  only  revenue  tU"Kmg 
to  Great  iii  itain  from  this  colony  seems  to  pi-ocecd  fi-om  an  advaiilago' 
pus  commeicei  which  la  said  to  employ  about  seven  thousand  tons  of 
of  shii)ping.  The  expenses  of  the  civil  list  are  supposed  to  be  35>000l. 
of  which  half  is  paid  by  Great  Britain  and  the  other  by  the  provinces, 
from  duties  on  the  importation  of  spirits,  wine,  and  a  few  other  arti- 
cles. The  military  estabiislnncnt,  with  repaii-s  of  forts,  See  is  stated 
at.  lOQipOOl. ;  and  the  like  sum  for  presents  to  tbe  sa\'ages,  and  salaiies^ 
tooflkers  em[doyed  among  them  for  trade,  &c.  in  Upper  Canada.  But 
the  advantages  xd  tbe  commeice  aee  thought  to  codfltertialance  these! 
^^C^nscs.  ''^ 
Mankfrs  A\r;  Cr  sTOMs.  The  manin  nnd  rustom*?  '  f  tho' 
settlers  in  Canada  are  considerably  tinctured  with  ihc  i  rcuch  ^u.icty 
and  Mftanity  blended  with  the  usual  portion  of  Tanlt  y,  which  is  how-' 
efsra  far  more  laudiyblc  qoalit]^  than  avarice,  wluch  is  destructive  of 
every  generous  motive  and  nd)le  exertion.  Tlie  French  wonirn  in 
Caoa^  can  generally  rc«Kl  and  wnte>  4Kd  arc  thus  superior  to  tl;c  men ; 

•  Mors*,  lU. 

t  "  The  savages  (  says  Mr.  Pinkertoti)  may  fsAspS  amotint  to  SO.iNMX** 
It  ir.a  ,  !  rh.ii!.,  be  doub'tcd  wUcth^  the  whoU  savsgo  population  of  tlte  tw» 

vok»:u.  ^  o      i.   -i 
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bnt  T>oth  are  suAktik  i(iiiolifice  tOd  •upcrMiua«»  mSMxodly  deioledit 

their  priests. 

Language.  They  univcrsidljr  uae  the  French  iaiiguagC)  ii^iig* 
liih  being  restricted  to  the  few  Britiihvemm.  ^  '  ' 
1  QuKBKc.  llie  chief  town  is  Quebec,  built  m  a  loftjr  point  of 
tand  on  the  north-west  ade  of  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence :  which  in 
he  neij^hbourhood  is  suflkiendy  deep  aiul  spacious  to  llout  more  than 
CHie  hundit:d  sail  of  liie  line.  The  up;x:r  town,  on  a  rock,  ut  Ume- 
stone,  is  of  considerable  Datnral  strength,  and  well  fortifitAi  bol  Hit 
lOfwer  town  towMds  the  river  is  open  to  efety  Attack.  MuiMiu*s  vwA 
confidence,  in  marching  out  of  the  city,  led  to  Ms  destruction,  while  a 
C^ege  must  have  b^en  dissolved  bv  the  approach  of  winter,  when  it 
vras  impracticable  to  form  any  works:  yet  Quebec  might,  in  the  new 
procedures  of  ^var,  yield,  like  Holland  to  a  frosen  campaign.  A  large 
garrison  »  maintdttned,  but  SOOO  soldiers  would  be  neueswury  to  nfli 
tiie  works.  The  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  be  KMXX),  aboi|t  two  tbiplt 
bdnr  Fr -nrh,  and  the  presence  of  the  governor,  courts,  und  ^drrisonj 
conspire  to  reader  it  j^ay  and  lively.  The  lower  town  is  mostly  inha- 
bited by  traders  and  uiuriners.  The  houses  are  commonly  ot  stone, 
ymall,  ugly,  and  inconvenient;  but  the  new  paft'  of  the  goimoi^ 
house,  for  there  tsno  dtadd,  irii|Nin  en  improved  pUui.  The  nmmm 
teries  are  almost  extinct  j  yet  there  are  three  nunneries.  The  market 
5s  wi  ll  snnnl'cd  ;  r»nd  the  little  carts  ^rr-  often  drawn  by  dOK^-  The 
VKintty  presents  most  sublime  and  beautiful  scenery;  acid  the  foils  of 
the  river  Maiitmt>renci  are  particularly  Celebrated.   •  ' -     -  * 

MovTKBUt*  -Montreal  is  a  neet  town*  on.  tfaHiM  tide  of  n 
considerable  islandi  iatMed  by  the  river  St.  Lawieneo  et  its  junction 
with  the  river  Utawna,  wlitch  is  the  boundary  between  I^wcr  atid 
Upper  Canada,  about  150  miles  above  Quebec.  Tlws  is  the  utmost 
point  to  which  ships  ciui  ascend  hx>iu  the  sea;  but  sevend  oi  tiie  but^ 
den  of  409  tons  reach  Montreal  bf  a  ledioiis  and  diflcnlt  navigatiott; 
This  town  contains  about  twelve  hundred  iMnises,  and  proljably  sbr 
thousanr]  -^ouls  ;  with  si.v  churches,  four  ot  which  arc  Roman  Catholic, 
and  four  convents.  Tlie  chief  trade  is  in  furs,  M'hich  are  thence  sent 
d>  Canada  lor  Ln^iand.  The  North-West  Company  consists  of  raer- 
chanu  of  Montrnl.  THe  cenoes  are  chiedy  emjiloyed  on  the  Ulawaiy' 
whenix  the  far  traders  proceed  across  to  lake  Winnipeg.  Mr.  Mm* 
ken»c  was  a  partner  in  the  Nrttij-Wcst  Company,  which  has  consi' 
dcrahly  lcsscne<l  the  trade  of  that  of  Hudson's  Hay.  La  Pcaihe  is  a* 
village  on  liie  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Montreal. 

At  the  grand  cgre&s  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  la^e  Ontario, 
near  what  is  called  the  lake  of  a  thousand  islands,  stands  Che  town  of^ 
ILmgstoni  more  rumarkaUe  finm  its  |>osition  than  anjr  other  circum- 
stance. The  forts  of  Nia:j:an  and  Detroit  b:.*lon!;- to  the  southern  side  of 
the  bounclan'*.  Th?-  lin!:-  idw  .i  of  Truis  KiN  ic  r  or  Three  Kivcrs 
ittands  between  Quebec  aitd  Muatix-aJ,  and  is  ciueii)  rcmarkabic  for  tiie 

See  Weld.  v<i|.  ii.  pu  64»  tec.  Kirg^ton  cen?aiat  aboot  abmditd  kooiei^ 
i«babitf d  by  tmig^ranta  from  tlie  Ui  itci  Sratcs,  and  there  is  a  stone  fort, 
<c^ec^td  in  1672.  The  mdc  in  furs  is  co  iMjirabk.  The  b*fnlet  of  Kewssiif 
etasds  en  the  Briuirii  aide  o£  t'M  flvee  Kiapra,  bein^  the  capital  Upper 
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retort  of  the  savages ;  bi|t  tboogh  it  contain  little  more  tlian  two  hun* 
fired  and  fifty  bouses^  it  is  considered  as  the  oluiti  town  in  British 
America*.  .  Sorcllc  was  founded  in  1787  for  tfie  Amtncan  loyali&ts 
but  cootUQSonly  one  hundred  scattevsd  houses,  it  is  at  the  distance  of 
HAatA  IcBgoes  noQt  Monmil  tmronb-QuebeC)  and  the  €liicf  busincit 
ji  fthfp-biiilding. 

Manufactures  and  Cn^ry^r.ncT..  The  principnl  exports  nre 
furs  and  peltries,  with  some  lish,  pota^Ji,  and  American  giiisengf. 
The  imports,  are  s{>irits,  wincsi,  tobacco,  sugai-,  salt,  and  provisioot 
Ser  tht  tnopB.  Easot^  tone  linem  aadcvine  wookn  clotfa%  mmi- 
Actured  aiticlet  atis  chiefly  impoctcd  ftom  England. 

Ci.iMATK  AND  Season%.  Ml'.  Wcld,  wlio  IS  E  great  admirer 
of  ice,  depicts  the  Canadian  climale  in  the  rnost  favourable  colours, 
4uid  would  pci&uade  U!>,  that  though  considerably  briber  to  the  ooith, 
vatleMtMpitfiotMof  \New  EoglaiML  Bat  even  fay  hii  account  th^ 
«xtnnnsft  of  heat  and  cold  are  amaang;  l|iethernMMMter  miidy  anii 
Auj^st  rising  to  ninety-^x,  while  in  winter  the  mercury  freezesf. 
The  snow  l>*-p^insin  November,  and  in  Janmuy,  the  frost  is  so  intense, 
that  It  is  impossible  to  be  out  of  doors  for  any  time,  without  the  riak  of 
ivhut  is  called  a  (rost^ute,  which  endangers  the  limb;  said  the  warm 
intemlaoDiy  increaie  the  aemations  and  the  jeopardy.  Bat  inatc% 
«s  at  P^ersburg,  is  tbe  season  of  amusement,  and  thedadg^  drawn 
by  one  or  two  horst-H,  affoixl  a  pleasant  and  s{ieedjr  conveyance  Several 
stoves  are  placed  in  Uk  hall,  wlicucc  ihics  pass  to  the  apartments;  and 
thete  are  double  windows  aiid  duor;s.  Oii  going  abroad  tiie  whole  body 
Is  coveicd  with  furs,  «zccpt-  the  egreaandMic.  lii  May  the  thaw 
genentty  oJOMa' tl■)dallly^  tha  ke  on  the  river  bursting  with  tlie  noise 
of  raniton,  and  its  passageto  the  sea  is  terrific,  c^pecicilly  v.  heTi  tl'c  pile 
ol  1/  e  crusiies  aj^inst  a  rock.  Spring  is  summer :  and  vcgetatioQ 
inst«4ntaacous.  The  muitii  of  September  is  one  of  the  uiost  plcattaulij, 

Camriai  wid  dw^k  Deiioit  towii  and  tott  be  aMlgned  te  the  4inericana» 
there  is  a  British  leitleioeak  M  SO  great  dittaaoc*  OA  theoppontcaidaof  the 

«iver.   lb.  170. 
•  Weld,  a  11. 

f  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  given  an  interesting  history  nf  the  fs^  tr2.(^.e,  -■  lucTi 
led  to  the  iniiind  discoveries  in  North  America,  lo  1766,  Curry  jpenetrftted 
SI  fhr  as  Fort  Bowrhon  on  the  Saikaahatwhi,  -vr  nrer  Bovkon  of  me  French^ 
I*et«r  Pond  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  Slave  lake  about  1780.  The  North- 
West  Company  was  formed  in  1784  In  1798  the  beaver  skins  exported  were 
106,000,  and  oih^r  furs  in  proportion.  The  French  terms  are  gencfally  re- 
tained. Mr.  M.  propeites.  p.  409»  that  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  should 
resign  their  monoprly,  b'injj  conducted  on  a  narrow  scaVe,  and  with  little 
benent  to  the  public.  The  slow  progress  of  discovery  aci-nii  to  cviucc  th« 
jostie*  of  his  observation,  and  the  antp  of  Notdi  America  privately  en^ved 
for  their  use  1740,  would  disgrace  the  kiuiwledge  of  1540.  being  ])crhups  the 
laost  remarkable  roonumeiU  of  geographical  ignorance  that  ever  appeared. 
Mr.  Burke,  in  hitlustotyof  the  American  settlements,  ii.  388,.hasexpresied 
strong  o]-p<  •  i'lon  to  ilic  mono])oly  of  this  company. 

i  This  must  not  be  credited  with  respect  to  any  part  of  Canada.  B. 

(l  Att  earthquake,  1663,  it  tmid  to  have  overwhwmed  a  chain  of  frec-elaoe 
ric VI  tains  more  than  300  miles  long.  Morse,  p.  G2,  from  the  American  Mu» 
ecum,  iii.  292.   It  is  to  be  wished  that  tbi«  faa  were  better  substadtutcd^ 
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Face  of  thf.  Country.  The  facu  of  the  coiintPy  i*^  p;er>e- 
Vidly  mountaiiiuus  and  woody  j  i>ut  Uicrc  arc  bav(iiuiit^>  uuci  pUiui>  uT 
great  beauty  chteflf  towsrdb  U  ppc  r  Canad*. 

Soil  avd  Acbiculture.  In  the  lower  piovliice  the.  so3l 
mostly  consists  of  a  loose  blackish  earth  of  ten  or  t\vtlve  inches,  in- 
cumbent on  rold  clay.  This  thin  mould  is  however  very  fertile,  aud 
manure  was  aekiom  or  never  uaed  by  the  French  settlers,  but  of  late 
marl  ha»  been  employed)  and  it  Jbunfl  in  oQQBidcrabk  quanttties  onthft 
ahom  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  A  little  tobaoco  U  cukMed  for 
private  use,  with  nuny  culinary  veg^etables,  and  considerable  cix>ps  of 
grain,  wheat  beinp;  reckoned  among  the  exports :  a  kind  of  vine  ia 
indigenous,  but  the  grapes  are  sour,  and  little  larger  than  currants*. 
Raspberries  are  also  indigenous  i  and  there  are  good  currants  atMi 
gooaebeiriea.  A  gre*  variety  of  trees  are  fofmd  in  tho  ionMs;  betehr 
oak)  elm,  ash,  pine,  sycamol«)  cheaout)  walqutf  fcc.  The  augaT  mapla 
tree  also  al:ounds,  and  the  su^r  is  generally  used  in  the  country.  !Mr, 
Weld  points  out  some  difTiculties  in  the  tenures  of  land,  which  ought 
to  be  semoved)  as  ui  sucii  a  cliniale  lliei'e  is  uo  occa;&iua  lor  a  barrier 
'against  cotonirattaft. 

Rivers*  The  great  river  St.  Lavrenoe  has  been  ^already  dc- 
apribed  in  the  general  new  Noill)  America. 

U TAWAs.       The  Utawas  is  the  most  important  of  all  its  tribu- 
tary streams,  issuing  from  va.nuus  lakes,  towards  Uic  centre  of  Canada; 
its  waters  are  of  a  bright  greeoiah.  colour,  while  the  SL  Lawrence  is 
muddy.  Many  rivers  of  sniaUbr  caosaquenoe  flow  into  ^  wrer 
lAWrence  from  the  north.  ... 

Lakes.       The  large  lakes  have  been  alsa  already  mentioned;' 
there  are  many  others,  of  which  the  enumevution  would  l)c  tedious ; 
and  some  difUculty  aiisc^  iixiui  the  want  of  aay  precise  boundary  in  the 
noith  of  Canada. 

and  such  a  fcenc  could  hardly  liave  escaped  the  notice  of  recent  travellers 
l'inkcrt<ui...»Of  this  earthquake  many  memorials  have  been  traiumicted  t9 
us  by  the  contemporary  writers,  Morion,  Frczier,  and  others  Canad% 
sct  ms  to  have  been  the  chief  scat  of  its  concussions,  which  were  jiropagutt  d 
from  bome  poi)|t  between  the  west  and  north,  towards  iht*  boutli-east.  In 
Canada  many  founiums  and  small  rivers  were  dried  up;  the  waier  of 
other  strnms  bacame  sulphurous,  '*  and  in  some,  the  channel  in  which  th^r 
ranhcfcrc,  \va^  so  uUered,  that  it  could  not  be  distinguished.*'  Two  monn- 
taiivs  about  half  way  bcween  Tadousac  and  Qiiebec,  wcie  shaken  down, 
Ol  d  ti.t^  earth  thus  thrown  down  gave  origin  to  a  point  of  bod*  wbach  ex- 
t(  nd'*d  iivio  the  river  St.  r.:i\\  rem  o,  ta  the  distance  of  half  a  quarter  rJ'  a 
kaguc.  ^  Tne  island  Aux  Couilres  became  larger  than  it  was  before,  and  ihc 
chaonol  hi  the  rivov  was  much  attetcd.  Vrtrnt^^^  Voyage,  p.'310. 911,  Jowi- 
nal  dtj  S.  ivans,  mai,  1678.  New  England  and  Nc.v  York,  were  aUo  violently 
shaken  by  tnu  carthfuai&e,  the  efie«;is  of  which  were  cxp«ri«MiC<dt  *'  ibrouj^k- 
om  an  extent  of  thrtfe  hundred  leoigues  from  east  to  west,  and  more  chaa  one 
kniKired  and  iU'ty  iVoni  north  tn  south,"  the  earth*  the  riven,  and  ihe  banks 
of  the  sea.  being  shaken  with  vioK-nce.  B. 

•  Weld,  i.  381.    Thb  kind  of  vine  probably  gave  name  to  the  Norwegian 
Vintand.   Ptnkorton.   I  %:ikc  it  to  be  the  ^lecies  which  Linnmis  devomi- 
natei  vitis  vulpi^ia.    It  has  l>ecn  pn^jx^ved  to  name  it  vit's  serotina,  because 
ri]iv<is  l;s  fruit  very  late  in  the  season.  Other  species  oi  vine,  which  produce  e.v> 
ceUent  fniit,  are  common  to  many  pirto  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  B* 
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Mountains.  Nor  have  the  mountains  been  sufficientlf  exa- 
mined by  any  geologist,  who  could  indicate  their  i-angcs,  or  illustrate 
their  sinicliire.  The  chief  ridge  scenes  to  be  in  the  noitheni  part  of 
the  province,  in  a  direction  south-west  and  north-east,  giving  source  to 
tlie  many  fltitann  which  Jbur  mdi-coi;  while  a  few  pass  to  Hudson*^ 
Bay.  But  there  are  many  mountains  bettn^n  Quebec  and  the  sea, 
while  towaiilb  (he  Utawas  only  a  few  an-  scatttfLcl,  and  towai-ds  Ihc 
»omh-\vcst  iliei-e  arc  ample  jilains.  The  ijot.my  docs  not  seem  to  differ 
very  €tii>cuuaily  from  that  of  ihe  United  bluLes,  lliougli  it  is  highly 
probable  flat  Canada  contain^  ntany  of  the  boreal  plants  of  Eniope  and 
Asia*  that  are  citlier  unknown  or  leaaommnon  within  the  limilaof  the 
union.  We  arc  not  yet  prt-jrartd  to  drtemune  what  arc  t!ie  ;>'  rnUari- 
ties  m  the  zoology  of  C;inailu.  Nciiiier  the  moose  nor  the  Ia  avci  aT-c 
exclusively  restricted  to  this  part  of  the  continent,  being  both  naUvcs 
of  the  United  States.  That  particuhr  variety  of  the  retn^deeci  which 
is  c:Uled  the  caralx)u  or  caraboo,  is  more  properly  an  animal  of  Canada* 
than  of  ihc  United  States.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  AmL-ncari 
biidgcr  (urstis  I.ubradorins),  and  to  sonie  other  animals,  for  which 
the  reader  may  consult  with  a<lvantage  Mr.  Pennant's -Arctic  Zoology, 
Both  the  C&niidas  are  infested  w  ith  rattlesnakes,  but  these  reptiles  & 
appear  in  the  higher  latitucjes,  and  arr,  in  every  part  of  the  continent, 
few  formidable  than  Kuropean  writers  imagine.  Tlie  beautiful  hum- 
ming bird'  (trochilus  colubt  ls)  is  not  nn«*ommon  at  Quebec^  this  and 
many  other  s;>ecies  of  southti  n  birds  perfonninjj  annual  migrations  lo 
Uie  northtm  jHtrtsof  Iheonmtry.  * 

Miner  ALOGT.  The  mhieralogy  is  of  little  consequence  $  and 
even  iron  aeems  to  be  raref.  There  are  said  to  be  lead  mines  which 
prothtrc some  silver^;  and  it  is  prolKible  that  copper  inny  be  found, 
it  ap}H,ars,  in  the  «<nith-wr^r  of  lake  Sti|>crio!'.  Coal  alxiunds  in  the 
isand  of  Cape  iircton,  but  this  valuable  mineral  has  not  beeu  disco* 
vered  in  Canada.  If  so  wide  a  territory  were  propedy  examined  by 
akilitil  naturalists,  which  ought  always  to  be  a  primary  care  with  erciy 
government  for  the  most  advanu^eous  positions  of  settlements,  and 
that  every  advantage  m^vy  be  secured,  it  is  liigiUy  probable  that  im* 
portant  discoveries  n»i[;ht  be  made. 

Natural  CLKio*>iTi£h.  Little  is  said  of  warm  springs,  or 
wuneraL  waters;  and  the  chief  naiond  curiosities  seem  to  be  grmd 
lakes,  rivers,  and  caXaracts.  Among  the  latter,  tite  cekbruted  falls  of 
Ni.'.gJira  arr  rliicfly  o;i  the  side  of  Upjjcr  Canada,  the  river  beinij  there 
600  yards  Aviik-,  .iiul  llic  fall  14'-}  feet.  A  sinr.ll  hUud  betwic-ri  the 
(iuUsi  and  ihuL  on  tlie  side  of  Uic  United  buic.s  oJO  wnict 
while  tbe  height  is  163  fm:  from  tlie  great  fall  a  constant  cloud 
ascends,  wlucli  may  scmieliraes  baseen  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miks; 
and  tbe  whole  scene  is  one  of  tlie  most  sublime  iu  nature)!. 

» 

•  Kuln^  ii.  QS3. 

t  See  t,aitn.  ii.  349,  for  an  account  of  these  veins  near'  the  bay  of  St. 
P  :  t:i ,  north-east  of  Qitebec.  There  are  only  some  grain*  of  gslens  in  a  kind 

of  j.|jur. 

I  A  fine  magnetic  sand  is  foiind  in  f^at  ahvndance,  along  the  shores  of 

I.akc  Eric,  I.uU  Oni ul  i.  he  buxh  ;n  Canada  nud  ilie  Uiiittcl  States  B. 

II  it  is  ihe  (^iiition  of  ixvAtiy  jjeisonb,  that  the  fall*  were  formerly  at  Q«u.enb> 
towHj  or  the  uuiding,  nearnine  milei  below  their  |>reiem  sitnatitm;  and  tbac» 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK. 


■ 

THE  aticlcnt  province  of  Nova  Scotia  was  granted  by  James  t* 
tt>hls  secretary  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  earl  of  Stirling'; 
and  the  origin  (-1  the  title  of  barvjiiL-ts  of  Novascotia  is  wvW  known.  It 
wuii  aUerwaixiii  seized  by  tiic  i  rciich,  who  seem  indeed  to  have  been 
the  first  posaeiaon,  ka^  by  whoni  it  was  called  Acadi^* ;  bat  it  wat 
sun*endered  to  England  by  thetKaty  of  Uticcht  1713.  In  1784, 
already  stated,  it  was  divided  into  two  provinces.  New  Brunswick,  and 
Novascotia.  In  the  fos-mcr  there  are  two  considtrable  bays,  and  a 
WVKX  of  some  length,  called  bt.  John's ;  while  that  of  St.  Croix  divides 
Kew  Bniiiawlck  from  the  Diatrict  of  Maine,  belonging  to  the  Vmtcd 
States.  The  mer  of  St.  John  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons, 
about  sixty  miles;  and  for  boats  about  two  hundred ;  tlie  tide  flowing 
about  eighty.  The  fish  are  salmon,  bass,  and  stui'j^on;  and  the 
banks,  enriched  by  the  annual  frcshcts,  are  often  fertile,  level,  and 
covered  with  large  ti  ces.  This  nvei  aflbrdsa  common  and  near  route 
to  Quebec.  There  are  many  lakes,  among  which  the  Grand  Lake  1$ 
thiity  miles  long)  and  about  nine  broad.  The  great  chain  of  Apola* 
chiaii  mountains  passes  on  the  north-west  of  this  province,  probably 
expiring  at  the  pnlf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  capital  is  l-'redericktown 
on  the  river  Si.  Juhn,  about  ninety  miles  from  its  estuary.  St.  Ann's 
is  almost  opposite,  and  there  are  some  other  settlements  near  the  bay 
of  l  uu  il,  with  a  fort  called  Howe.  There  is  a  tribe  of  savages  called 
the  Marcchites,  estimated  at  140  fighting  men.  The  phief  proddcta 
are  timber  and  fish. . 

m  » 

by  graaually  wearing  away  die  roctra  over  wliidi  the  water  is  precipitated^ 
they  are  still  advancing  further  up  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie.  After  an  atten- 
.  five  examination  of  the  falls,  and  of  the  conntry  about  Qucenstown,  I  do  not 
think  tkere  is  any  solid  foundation  for  the  hypothesis  whicii  I  have  mentiuncd, 
though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  change  in  tM  atpect  of  the  cataract 
has  taken  place,  since  the  &nt  urknl  of  tkut  Eun^ftua  in  this  part  of  the 
conur.ent.  B. 

*  SeeLahoataiit  ii.34. 
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NOVASCX)TIA. 


NoTAscoTiA.       THIS  |»ovince  is  about  300  miles  ia  iengtbf 
Iqr  about  dghty  of  medial  breadttoi  being  inferior  in  1126  to  New  BmiMk 

wick.  There  are  several  conaidorable  rivers,  among  which  thfit  (tf 
Annapolis  n a vin:able  fifteen  miles,  for  ships  of  100  torts.  The  hay 
of  Fiuidi,  between  New  Brunswick  unci  Novasrotia,  extends  fifty- 
leagues  inlaud,  ihe  ebb  and  flQwiiig  of  Uie  tide  being  from  S^Vtj-hyt  tt> 
iiztylfeet     •  j  "  '  '  - 

Halifax.  The  capkd  is  HtEiftz^  on  the  faay  of  GMfauctfb 
veil  situated  for  the  fishery^  with  coinniunicatioost  by  land  and  Mr2tfer> 
with  other  parts  of  this  province,  and  New  Bt  iniswick*.  Th<»Te  is  a 
good  harbour,  where  a  small  st^iiadron  of  ships  ot  war,  employed  in 
protecting  the  fishing  vessels,  is  laid  up  m  the  winter.  The  town  is 
ontrenchedy  with  fivts  of  timber^  and  ia  aaid  to  coAtaIn  fifbcn  or  iiz» 
teen  thouaand  inhabitants,  a  aufferior  ^a|Milation  ta  that  of  Quei^ec. 
Shrlbr.iTi,  towards  the  south-west,  once  contained  600  families  :  Guis- 
beny  aijout  250.  The  harbour  of  Annapolis  is  exrt!lrnt ;  Imi  it  is  an 
inconsiderable  handet.  During  a  great  pan  of  die  year  die  air  is  foggy 
andtihhealtli)  ;  and  for  four  or  ive  montlfe  intensely  cold.  Thei^  am, 
xnany  forests,  and  the  soil  ia  generally  thin  and  barren,  thouglb.  fertile 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  ia  grass,  hemp  ^d  flux  ;  but  supplies  of 
grain  are  sent  from  England,  ^'he  Micmacs,  an  Indian  thbe  of  about 
oOO  fighterS)  dwell  to  the  east  of  fialilax.  Britain  sends  to  these  pro- 
vinces linen  and  woolen  c]otha»  and  other  articles  to  the  amount  of  about . 
ao^OOOC;  abd  raceiTCs timber  and §tik  worth  about  SOfiOOl,,  Th«  chief 
fishery  h  that  of  eod  on  the  Cape  Sable  coast.  Near  Cape  Canco  there 
are  remarkable  cHffs  of  white  grpsum,  or  p!a«,rcr  of  Paris.  About 
twcnty»tbree  leagues  from  t!int  cape,  is  the  Isie  de  Sable,  or  of  Sand, 
consisting  wiioliy  of  that  valuable  substance,  mix^  with  white  traiuv- 
parent  atones, 'the  hills  bemg  miik-wMte  oonesi  and  aome  146  feet 
Wie  the  sea.  This  strange  isle  has  ponds  of  foea^  water ;  with  juiu* 
pcrs,  blueberries,  and  cranberries,  and  some  grass  and  vetches,  which 
serve  to  support  a  few  horses,  cows,  and  hogs.  I'he  bay  of  Fundi 
presents  an  infinite  variety  ol  pictun:s(|uc  and  sublime  scenery ;  and 
Ihe  Bore  rises  to  the  height  of  seventy  feetf* 

*  Hmit,  laOj  f  Peaaaa%  A.  Z.  cecxt* 
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'  ISLAND  OF  CAPE  BRETON. 


Cape  Bbkton.       THIS  island  h  attached  to  ilic  piovincc  of 
Lcnrer  Cana^  though  cUvided  ffohfi  Novtsoodai  only  by  a  strait  of 
one  mile  in  breadth.   It  is  about 'ft  hundred  miles  hi  length;  atid  ac- 
cording^ to  the  Fi-ench  authors  was  discovered  at  a  very  early  period* 
about  A.  D.  1500,  bv  thf  Normans  and  Bretons,  who  ntivi'^r^tcd  tlu-sr 
aeas ;  and  being  sup^K  scd  a  part  of  the  continent  was  called  Ca]>e  Iht^- 
tGRy  a  name  absurdly  retained.    They  did  not  however  take  possession 
«f  k'lilLiriJ,  when  they  erected  Fon  Dauphin:  tfaehaiboor  being 
found  difficult,  J^uisburg  was  built  in  1720,  the  settlers  being  chiefiy: 
from  Eui-oiJe,  as  the  Aradiaiis,  or  French  of  Novascotia,  did  not 
choose  to  leave  that  country.  In  1755  Cape  Breton  was  taken  by  some 
troops  from  New  England^  and  has  since  remained  subject  to  tlie  BiiUi>ii 
€mmtu  The  cflmate  ia  oolil  and  foggy,  not  only  from  the  proximi^  uf  - 
NewflMindfend,  but  from  numerous  lakes  and  forests.  The  soil  is  chiefljr 
mere  moss,  and  lus  been  found  unfit  for  agriculture.    The  chief  towns 
arc  Sidney  and  Louisburg,  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  isle  do  not 
exceed  one  thousand.    The  fur  trade  is  inconsiderable,  but  the  fisiicry. 
wry  important,  this  island  being  esteemed  the  chief  seat;  and  the 
value  of  this  tnid6»  while  in  the  Fttnch  posaeaaion,  was  computed  at. 
a  mtUion  sterling.   There  is  a  very  extensive  bed  of  coal  in  this  island, 
in  a  horizontal  direction*,  not  more*»tl||in  ax  or  eight  feet  Ijclow  the. 
surface;  hut  it  has  beery  chiefly  used  as  ballast:  in  one  of  the  pita  a< 
lire  was  kindled  by  accident,  and  remains  uncxtinguistied. 
•  '  St*  JoHir.      The  island  of  St.  John  ia  atno  great  distance  t» 
the  west  of  Cape  Breton,  being  about  sixty  miles  in  length  by  thilty  in 
l)rea(llh,  and  is  attacfied  to  the  pi-ovincc  of  Novascotia.    The  French 
inhabitants,  r.hout  4,000  sunendered  with  Cajx;  Breton,  in  1745.    It  is 
said  to  be  fcruk,  with  several  streams.    A  lieutenant-governor  ixsideii 
at  Charlottft  unm;  and  the  hihabttms  of  tiie  Isbnd  are  computed  at 
fire  tftoutand* 

*  In  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  Virginia,  Sec.  almost  all  die  COal 
kStherto  discovered^  is  disposed  in  a  horizontal  direction.  B, 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 


I  Newfoundland.       THIS  island  was  discovered  hy  Sebastian 

^Cabot  in  1496*,  who  also  founded  tlic  pnoi-  cimni  of  Engiuiid  Lo  Ihc 
North  American  siiores  as  fiur  aouth  as  Florula.  Thii  dkcofeiy,  like 
-that  of  Columbus  and  other%  was  unintentional»  the  deaign  beinsf 
merely  to  penetrate  to  the  East  Indies.  Those  authors  who  wonder 
that  no  colonies  were  sent,  only  shew  their  igiioiancc  of  the  ititcntions 
of  the  first  navigators  i  and  at  that  period  there  was  not  one  maii  in 
Europe,  who  could  have  Ibnned  the  amallest  ideaof  the  benefits  of  a 
^  ookmy*  It  was  the  success  of  the  Spanish  colooies*  aUured  by  gold 
aloric.  thrit,  tnv  ards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centur)',  enlarged  the 
ideas  of  mankind ;  but  even  then,  Ralci^^h's  transcendent  mind  held 
-out  gold  to  all  his  followers^  as  the  sole  inducement.  The  island  of  Xew- 
IbuodUnd  is  about  Z20  miles  in  kngth  aud  breadth,  the  shape  approach- 
Ing  to  a  triangle.  It  aecmsto  be  mther  hiXLf  than  mountainous,  with 
woods  of  biixh)  small  pine,  and  fir,  yet  on  the  south-west  ttde  there 
are  lofty  head-lands.  The  coi'.ntry  has  scarcely  been  penetrated  al>ove 
tliiriy  nulcs ;  but  there  are  numerous  ponds  and  morasses,  with  some 
dry  barrens. 

FisBSftT.      The  great  fisheiy  on  the  banks  of  Newfbundlanll 

begins  about  tlie  10th  of  May,  and  conthmes  tifl  the  end  of  September. 
The  cod  is  eilhcrdritd  for  the  Meditcn*anean :  or  what  are  calktd  mud- 
fish, barrelled  up  in  a  pickle  of  salt,  for  tfie  English  market.  These 
'banks  and  the  island  arc  environed  wiiii  constiiut  log,  or  snow  and  sleet* 
the  former  supposed  by  some  to  be  occasioned  by  the  superior  warmA 
^  the  gulf  stream  from  the  West  lodwa.  The  fishery  »  conl|MXted 
to  yield  about  300,000/.  a  year,  from  the  cod  sold  in  the  catholic  coun- 
tries. The  island  of  NewlWiindland,  after  many  disputes  with  t!>e  French, 
was  ceded  to  England  17  13,  tlie  French iiavinj:^  permission  to  dry 
their  nets  on  the  northern  shores;  and  m  1763  it  was  &iipuiaieU  ilral 
they  might  fish  in  the  gulf  of  St  Laurence^  and  the  small  islea  qf 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  ceded  to  them.  The  French,  by  the 
treaty  1783,  were  to  enjoy  their  fisheiies.on  the  northern  and  westeni 

•  I  think  thi»  is  an  error-  The  map  under  Cabot's  picture,  in  the  Priry 
ftDeiy,  places  this  voya^  in  1487;  and  Smith  concurs  in  this  date.  Stow 
places  itm  1498.  The  chmnology  of  these  times,  sn  far  as  rcsjiect?  the  di«- 
coveiy  of  the  countries  of  America,  u  very  contradictory,  and  sccmi  well 
wofthy  of  the  atttatign  of  some  kamod  nan.  B. 
VOL.11.  ;dJi 
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BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 


cobiIBt  the  f nhaUtantB  of  the  United  Sti«es  htving  the  tame  pritfleget 

as  before  their  indcpe&deiice ;  and  the  prelimiiuuics  of  October  1801, 

confirm  the  priv!!c^';cs  gj^ntcd  to  the  Frencli. 

The  chief  towns  are  St  John  on  the  south-east  with  Placentia  in  the 
M>uih,  and  fionavista  in  the  eust ;  but  not  al>o\'e  a  thousand  families 
remain  during  the  whiter.  In  the  spring  a  amaU  squadron  is  sent  to 
protect  the  fisheries  and  settlementSt  the  admiral  being  also  governor 
of  the  island,  its  sole  consequence  depending;  on  the  hshery;  and 
there  are  two  lieutenant  governors,  one  at  St.  John's,  another  at 
Placentia.* 

These  dreary  shores  are  stron^y  contrasted  by  the  Bermudas  or 
Sommer  islands,  lying  almost  at  an  equal  distance  between  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  West  Indies :  but  as  they  are  nearer  to  the  coast  of  Carolina 
than  to  any  other  land,  it  seems  more  ptoper  to  anan^  them  here 
than  under  any  other  division. 


THE  BERMUDAS,  OR  SOMMER  ISLANDS. 


TTTKY  are  four  in  number,  and  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniards 

under  John  Bcrmtida«;t,  in  1527.  hut  bcinp;  afterwards  nej^lected  by 
them,  tlicy  were  again  disclosed  by  tht-  shipwreck  of  Sir  George 
Sonimer  in  1609,  which  event  seems  to  have  induced  Shaksptare  to 
describe  them  asever  vexed  with  storms.  Another  poet,  Waller,  who 
reeled  there  some  time,  on  his  being  condemned  for  a  plot  against 
flic  parliament  in  1613,  describes  them  in  very  diffcrcnt  colours,  as 
enjoy injj  a  perpetual  spring.  In  1725  the  benevolent  and  eccentric 
tiishop  Berkeley  pn-poscd  to  erect  a  college  in  these  islnnch  for  \h^' 
conversion  of  the  savage  Americiins!  Of  these  hltle  isUnds  the  unci 
IS  tiiat  called  St  George,  with  a  capital  town  of  the  same  name,  con- 
taining; about  five  hundred  houses,  built  of  a  soft  free-stone,  probably 
like  that  of  Bath ;  the  inhabitants  being  about  three  thousand,  and 
lliose  of  all  the  islands  a})otit  nine  thousand.  There  is  a  Ciovenior, 
Council,  and  General  Assembly,  the  religion  bcuig  that  of  the 
church  of  England.  The  people  are  chiefly  occupied  in  bdldhig 
light  ships  of  their  cedais,  iu  which  they  trade  to  North  America 

*  'f'hp  is'(>  '>f  Ar'iro^'i,  tiic  r.iou*1>  cf  tht  St  I,a.-.-rcnr",  i',  full  of  r^cks, 
«r.d  it  no  biirl>cur,  Lu:  ii.  tavcrcJ  wjih  woou;  aiui  cxceiieiucod  a  found  oa 

^  Mojre  propcfiy  fiemiudos.  JB. 
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tnd  the  West  Indies.  It  would  apjx'ar  that  these  remote  isles  trer» 
uninhabited  when  bctlkd  by  the  English,  but  a  ^ood  history  and  de« 
tcnption  of  th€  Bermudas  might  afford  a  pleasing  additkn  to  tho 
geograpbicai  library**  Mr.  Blone  says  that  the  blacks  afe  here  twke 
as  numerous  as  the  whites ;  and  that  a  great  part  of  their  trade  cooslsta 
in  cari7iii.^  salt  to  America.  Tlie  women  are  said  to  be  handsome,  and 
boM,  sexes  tend  of  dress,  which  is  perhaps  more  laudahlr  than  th» 
op|x>aitc  extit;met' 

*  In  the  Noviu  Orbis  of  De  Laet  (p.  Sf.*»JO.)  there  Is  soma  inttltstSflg 

Ittfurmation  co'^erning  these  i&lahds  U. 

t  ¥r>m  the  chart  by  Lempriere,  1797,  it  appears  that  the  largest  iaiind 
catted  Bermuda  resembles  a  hook,  the  preat  •ound  fronting  the  north.  Th« 

len^  h  is  auout  rhircy-nve  geographical  miles,  the  breadth  seldom  two.  Ili* 
other  i  Ics  are  St.  George's,  St.  David's,  and  Somerset;  v\  i?h  sevsfsl iilstl^ 
aikd  uumeruui  rocks.    They  ant  also  frequtnttd  bj  wkalc-fifthars. 
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UNC!ONQU£R£D  GOUNTRIES. 


■THE  arrangement  of  this  dlfinoii  shall  chiefly  pnrrac  the  order  of 
the  discoveries  £m  the  east  tp^ln^  On  this  plan,  Green-' 

land  shall  be  fi)]]oWDd  hf  LabradoTy  and  the.teiritory  belonging  to  the 

Hudson's  Bay  company.  Some  account  may  be  then  given  of  the 
central  parts  and  tribes,,  which  shall  be  followed  by  the  riiscnvcries  of 
the  western  coast  and  islands  by  the  Russians,  Cook,  Vam  ouver,  La 
Pcrouse,  and  other  nuvigalurb)  uud  by  ihc  ktu  cutcipri&mg  travcilcr 


GREENLAND, 


THE  discovery  of  this  extensive  region,  which,  whether  conti-* 
nental  or  insular,  must  ever  continue  to  be  regarded  as  bdoning  t9- 

North  America,  has  been  already  mentioned  as  having  been  efiected 

by  the  people  of  Iceland  in  the  tenth  century,  Uie  distance,  according 
to  the  best  maps,'being  about  8°  of  longitude  in  latitude  66**,  cr  nearly 
200  geogropical  miles :  but  some  maps  reduce  it  to  5**,  or  liot  more 
than  130  geographical  imk^*.    The  uiLeii:our:»c  between  tins  colony 

•  The  industrious  Torfaciis,  in  hi:;  Crrc^-.lnndta  j1ntt'/ua,  has  collecter'.  rvcry 
mtmoxial  that  «ould  be  louad  concmunj^  aaciont  GreeaU&dv  aod  haviiius- 


L. 
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•nd  Denmark  wu  rawBtajned  till  the  beginiung  of  the  fifte^ith  century, 
Ibe  liitQf  ■ewntoHi  biiinps  being  namcdm  1406  \  aid  iDthit  eemurf 
bf  tltt  gradual  mcrease  of  the  arci'u  ice»  tile  Colony  appears  to  havft 
teca  completely  imprisoned  by  the  finozen  ocean,  while  on  the  west 

mn^^e  of  imjmasable  mountains  and  plains,  covcrrd  -vvith  pci-petiial  ire, 
precluded  all  access.  I  he  ancient  seldenient  contained  several  chun  hc* 
and  monasteries,  tlie  names  and  positions  of  which  may  be  traced  in 
the  map  orT(vfiiM%fiin  vhkh  it  itmHA  wmm  thai  the  cokmy  extended 
mr  alMmtm  Bilks  m  the  MUth-cMt  eilreni^  Oi^  the  west  aeiMr 
ftthtt  dC  chufchw have  also  been  discovered.  In  more  recent  times, 
the  western  coa'^t  was  chiefly  explored  by  Dtivis.  t^nd  otiier  English 
navi^^tors,  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  settle  any  colony.  A  pious- 
No  twcc^i  an  ckT^:;yman,  named  Egede,  havin}^  probably  read  the  book 
oi  1  urixus,  publisiicd  m  1715  was  deeply  impi'essed  with  the  melan- 
dnfy  ntuHtkn  of  thit  ooloi^y  if  it  ihoold  b«  ibiind  to  exii^i  and  in 
1721  pfoceeded  to  the  western  ihore,  where  he  conthiued  till  1735* 
preadiiiig  tlie  gospel  to  tlie  natives,  his  benevolent  example  having 
been  since  followed  hv  <;€\-cral  missionaries.  The  sect  railed  Mora- 
vians began  their  seUltincnts  about  thiity  years  afttr,  being  chiefly 
tliose  of  New  Hemhuth,  and  Lichtenfels.  It  is  said  that  the  country 
is  inhalxted  as  &r  as  76*,  but  the  Danish  and  M<»avian  sclUeineiiU  are 
cliiefly  in  the  aouth-wcst,  though  at  onetime  there  appear  to  bave  been 
aftctory  as  far  north  as  73**.  The  natives  have  no  coQceptlon  of  wliat 
we  call  Baffin's  Bay,  but  say  that  in  the  north  of  their  country  there  i» 

^/~ow  strait  which  divides  it  from  the  continent  of  America*. 
.  di'cary  couiiuy  may  be  said  to  consist  of  lor'.cs,  ice,  and  snow;, 
but  in  the  southern  parts  there  aie  some  small  junipers,  willows,  and 
buch.  There  are  rein-deer^  and  some  dogs  resembling  wolves,  with 
arctic  foxes,  and  polar  bean.  Hares  are  common,  and  the  walrus, 
and  five  kinds  of  seals  frequent  the  sliores.  The  biitls,  particularly 
sea  and  vrsiXcv  fowl,  are  tolerably  DumerouBi  as  are  the  fish^  and  the 
insects  exceed  ninety. 

What  is  called  the  ice  hlink  is  an  amazing  congeries  of  ice,  at  the 
moulii  of  an  inlet,  the  splendour  oi"  which  is  discerned  at  the  dibUmce 
of  many  leagues*  It  is  said  to  extend  in  magnificent  arches  for  about 
tirenty*four  miles.  The  short  summer  is  very  warm,  but  foggy ;  and 
the  northern  lights  diversify  the  gloom  of  winter.  What  is  called  the 
frost  snvokc  hursts  from  cracks  in  the  frozen  ocean.  The  natives  are 
sliort,  with  long  black  hua%  small  eyes,  and  flat  faces,  being  a  branch 
of  llic  Iskimos,  oi*  American  8unioieds :  it  is  supposed  tliat  they  do  not 

tmted  the  Danish  settlements  with  a  map  in  which  the  neare»t  coa»t  i«  sup- 
posed to  be  at  least  300  geographical  nulc&  from  Iceland,  and  distinguisheit 
b.-  tlie  lofty  mountains  cal!i"ci  Hvitserk  and  Blaserk.  It  vns  r^  jmuil  in  the 
old  accounts  that  the  mountain  Snoefdl  in  Iceland,  and  Hvit&erk  in  Green- 
land,  could  be  teen  from  the  imddls  of  this  chantiel;  bat  this  it  a  donbtfbl 
tradition.  See  the  valuable  voyages  by  order  of  the  French  king  in  1771  and 
1772,  for  the  illustration  of  variou?i  ]»rDvinces  iti  navigation  and  geography  ^ 
Paris,  1778,  4to.  i.  ii.  244.  Some  niounuijn  of  Greenland  inav,  how- 
ever be  seen  at  dte  di^^tance  of  forty  or  sixty  leagues.    Crantz,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

"  Mr.  Ptnnar.t,  A.  Z.  ccxcii,  obs:'n«';  that  the  Yarmooth  whale  li«hcrs,  wh**. 
proceed  OS      as  Ui&co  Iwy,  (ive-ao  wtcUi^eoce  cooc^rning  Ba&u's 
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DOW  exceed  tea  thousand^  tlic  oumber  luiving  been  greatly  reduced  hf* 
tluB  amall  poou  Their  oqucs,  in  which  one  mni  proceeds  to  kill  aeals» 
are  of  a  singidar  ooiiatnictioli»  and  have  sometimes  been  wafted  as  far 

as  the  Orkneys.  The  liij^c^t  mountains  nrc  on  ilic  west  side  ;  and  the 
three  pinnacles  of  what  is  caJied  the  Sta;;'s  Horn  are  visible  Ii  otti  sea  at 
tlie  distance  of  forty  or  siyty  leagtics.  Craritz  observes  that  the  i-ocks 
are  very  full  of  defb*  coDinionly  pcrpendicuiais  and  seldom  wider  than 
half  a  yardf  fiUed  with  spar,  <|uaitB,  talc,  and  gameu.  The  rocks  are 
generally  rather  vertical  or  little  inclined^  consisting  of  granite,  with 
some  sand  stone,  and  lapis  ol  u  is.  Our  author's  imperfect  minrraloiry 
also  indicates  micaceoui> schihius,  coarse  marble,  and  berjxnuiic,  \\  iih 
asbe&t0!>  and  araiantluis,  crystulst  and  black  schorl.  It  is  said  thai  iiuaic 
of  argtlly  a  new  mbstanoe,  has  been  recently  finmd  in  Greenhmd ; 
perhaps  this  is  the  sofi  transparent  stone  of  Crantz.  The  lapis  olatia 
is  of  sii^L-iilar  unlitv  in  Greenland,  and  the  north  of  America,  beinj;^ 
used  for  lamps  and  culinary  ntensils  The  soil  consists  of  unfertile 
clay  or  sand.  Tiie  winter  is  very  severe  j  and  tlic  i-ocks  oticn  burst  by 
the  intensity  of  the  ftost.  Above  66*  the  sun  does  not  set  m  the 
Imgest  daysi  and  at  64*  k  janot  fimr  hoars  beneath  ^  honaon. 


LABRADOR. 


THIS  large  extent  of  coast  was  so  named  by  the  Poitugnese  navi" 

gator  who  made  the  fir«it  rliscovery.  In  the  inland  parts  there  were 
American  savages,  and  on  the  coasts  Iskinios:  but  the  former  have 
mostly  redred  to  the  soutii,  and  even  the  latter  seem  gradually  to 
with<0aw:  neither  people  had  the  ingenuity  c.'the  Laplandei^.  There 
were  here  only  a  few  factories,  till  the  Moravian  clergy  formed  hctleset' 
tfemcnts,  particularly  at  Naiu,  ahout  1764.  To  these  missionaries  we 
are  indel  fcd  for  the  disrovtry  o(  that  elej^nt  indesccnt  felspar,  called 
the  Labrador  stone.  It  is  said  lo  I'.ave  been  first  disc  ov  cred  in  sailing; 
through  some  lakes*,  where  its  bright  iiucs  were  reliccied  from  the 
wrater.  The  most  rare  colour  is  tlie  scarlet  Mr.  CaptYvright,  wlio 
resided  at  intenals  nearly  sixteen  years  in  this  desolate  country,  has 
published  a  minute  and  prolix  jnrjrnal,  which  however  gives  a  curious 
picture  of  its  state,  and  appearances  along  the  coast,  for  the  inland 

*  A  large  inland  sea,  or  lake*  is  laid  down  br  AaviUe,  which  has  re* 
cently  been  copied  andtr  the  spixdlatba  of  a  Ikw  Sta. 


UNCONQUERED  CX)UNTRIEa. 


Ipnts  hmn  iiefer  been  explored*.  His  Indians  seem  to  be'Iski]ao% 

joid  their  manners  are  very  filthf .  He  remarks  that  the  grouse  not 
only  change  their  colour  in  the  winter,  bul  that  they  then  gain  a  large 
adcKtion  of  white  fcathcre.  The  porcupines  rcsenible  the  beaver  in 
MUG  and  shape ;  aiid  he  observed  wolveit^ensf.  He  u  ho  wislies  to  i^udy 
the  nunoers  of  bears  nuy  here  find  ample  satis&ction.  At  a  cataractt 
turrounded  with  eldci-s,  spt-uceSf  firs*  larches,  birch,  and  aspin,  many 
•almon  ascend,  and  the  bears  assemble  in  numbers  to  catch  their 
filvourite  prey.  Some  dive  after  the  fish,  ur.d  do  not  appear  till  at  the 
distance  of  seventy  or  eighty  yaitis.  Oihci*8  seem  to  be  loungers,  who 
only  come  to  see  wlutt  b  going  forwards^  ami  to  enjoy  the  promenade 
and  the  spectacle.  Our  author  counted  thirty-two  white  hears,  and 
three  black  oncsf.  Rein  deer  also  abound,  and  their  venison  is  eecdN 
lent.  Mr.  Cartw  right  contnidicis  ihe  received  ar(  «nit^ts  of  the  beaver, 
asserting  that  lie  never  eats  fish  nor  any  uninml  luod,  \)\.\.  jivis  on  the 
leaves  and  bark  of  such  trees  and  shrubs,  as  have  not  a  ivbiiiotis  jutce, 
and  the  roots  of  the  water  KIy(t.  Their  sagacity  is  not  so  great  as  it 
generally  supposed,  but  there  is  something  so  singular  in  their  cnxt 
movements,  that  an  illiterate  observer  pronounced  them  to  be  **  enchant- 
ed ('hiistians**."  Even  the  peaceable  Iskimos  arc  liable  to  savage  con- 
teslH,  and  about  1736,  in  a  quarrel  concerning  a  young  woman,  a  furious 
slaughter  arosei  in  which  neither  sex  nor  age  were  spared.  At  the 
close  of  lus  third  volume*  Mr.  Cartwnght  gives  a  general  idea  of  the 
counuy,  and  a  thermometrical  journal.  So  far  as  discovered,  Labrador 
is  generally  hillvi  and  even  mountainotis  ;  hut  the  southern  parts  miirht 
be  improved,  Uiough  it  would  be  difticult  to  guard  against  the  vvliiie 
bears  and  wolves;  and  cattle  must  be  housed  for  nine  months  in  the 
year.  The  eastern  coast  exhibiu  a  moat  barren  and  iron  bound  appeaiw 
ftnott  the  roekj  mountains  rising  suddenly  from  the  sea,  with  spots  of 
black  peat  earth,  producing  stunted  plants.  Kivers,  h!fK)ks,  lakes^ 
pools,  ;tiKl  ponds,  are  abundant,  rich  in  fish,  and  fiT'cjuented  by  innn- 
uierabic  birds.  Tliough  springs  be  rare,  the  waters  being  mo6tiy  dis- 
solved snow,  yet  swelled  throats  are  unknowoj  though  frequent  in  the 
alpine  countries  of  Europe  and  Asiutt.  The  eastern  coast  also  pre- 
sents thousands  of  islands,  covered  with  fiocks  of  sea  fowl,  particularly  , 
cider  ducks  ;  ami  in  the  ha  per  isles  tlierc  are  deer,  foxes,  and  hares* 
The  iisli  iue,  sahnon,  trout,  piic,  l;ui  bcl,  eels»  and  otbei-s.  Inland,  the 
air  is  mild«r;  there  are  many  treeS)  and  some  symptoms  of  fertility. 
The  plants  are»  wild  celery^  acurvy-grass)  reddocks»  and  Indian  saUad, 
There  are  some  appearances  of  iron,  and  the  Iskimos  now  collect  the 
Labrador  spar  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  lakes,  for  the  rocks  have 
not  been  discovered.   Perhaps  Una  spar  was  tlie  sliiuing  irtone  brought 

*  Newark,  1792,  3  vels.  4tii.  f  Ih.  >.  278.  il.  58. 

X  lb.  346.  ^  ^         II  iii.  24. 

**  It  »  now  well  known  in  the  United  Srarcs,  :hjit  the  beaver  lives  almost 
cxcluiively^  upon  vegetable  mstttts.  but  it  is  behevrd  to  be  a  fact,  that  he  alio 
eats  certain  animal  ma^'ers,  is\ich  as  small  crabN  and  muscles.  13 

tt  The  swelled  throat,  er  ^tuiKi      not  an  uncommon  occiirrei  ct;  in  some 
part*  of  the  two  Canadas,  and  in  various  parti  of  the  Uni'c  d  .S'ati,\s.    What*  • 
ever  may  T,c  die  cai.:  ?  f  ti/;^  sit  gular  di&esse,  it  IS  Certain  that  it  does  not 
««re  its  origin  to  snoW'Watcr.  ji. 
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finm  LifarAdor  bf  one  of  «nr  ddly  tampitant  as  ft  yedawii  df  gall 

ore.  The  birds  are  comimm  to  arctic  regions^  and  the  animals  are 
mostly  of  the  fur  kind,  in  which  trade  cmr  author  was  eng^j^cd.  The 
luilives  are  mountaineers  and  Iskimos,  the  former  rcsembUnj';  t^yp'iit 
wilii  soiucu  iiaC  oi  i  rench  £eatuit-:i  liuin  a  imxturc  of  Canadian  blood. 
Thtf  live  chiefif  on  rein  deer*  ttid  alio  kill  ibies,  maitina,  and  beaveis. 
They  livehl  vigwams,  a  kindofteilt%  covered  with  deer  akin  and  birch 
rind,  and  arc  a  sort  of  Homan  Catholics,  being  anxious  to  \isit  the  priesta 
«t  Quebec.  The  Iskimos  arc  the  same  people  with  the  ( ".recnb.nders, 
whose  manners  are  minutely  descnbed  by  Grants.  They  use  sledges 
dmm  by  dogs,  at  in  Aiia.  Remainsaf  aeaband  oU^  whiilancca  have 
ft  lemaikabte  eifect  im  the  gnmnd,  ao  as  to  pmidi^ 
4a  qiola  fenneiiy  otUj  aprinkled  with  beath« 


HUDSON'S  BAY. 


HuDSOv'a  Bat.      The  inland  sea  commonly  called  Hudson*! 

Bay  m'as  explored  in  1610  ;  and  a  charter  for  planting  and  improNing 
thecountrv',  and  carrying  on  trade,  was  granted  to  a  company  in  1670. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  since  retained  a  claim  to  most  ex- 
tensive territories,  on  the  ivei^  ioqUi,  and  east,  of  that  inland  aei^ 
luppoaed  to  estend  from  70^  to  115%  and  allowiti^  the  degree  onljf 
thirty  miles,  the  length  will  be  1S50  geographical  miles,  and  the  medi- 
al breadth  about  350.  This  ^iist  extent  of  ice  and  snow  is  however  of 
little  consequence  considered  in  itself;  and  it  is  not  understood  that  the 
comply  gain  great  wealth.  An  s^le  writer  has  also  defended  tiieoi 
against  the  invi&nis charge  ofobatracting  geographical  knowledge  for 
the  sake  of  commercial  monopoly.*  The  journey  of  Mr.  Heame  is 
indeed  a  mai  ifcst  though  tanJy  proof  of  the  contrary.  The  anmr.J 
exports  are  aiiout  16,0001.;  and  the  returns,  which  yield  a  considerable 
revenue  to  go\  cinment,  perhaps  amount  to  30,0001.  The  north-west 
Company  lately  estaUisbed  at  Montreal)  has  also  condderably  reduced 
the  ptx)(its ;  but  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  this  company,  and  of  their 
territories,  might  be  an  object  of  some  impoitancc,  and  might  perhaps 
kad  to  great  improvements  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  commerce, 
and  deriving  every  possible  advantage  irom  tiiese  extensive  tcn'itoHet 
and  seas*   The  establishment  of  factories,  here  called  forts,  and  which 

*  Xatrodoctton  to  Cook's  last  Voyacc, 
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"^mettmca  contain  small  gamson^,  and  other  p)eculiar  circtimstanccs* 
seem  more  adapted  to  the  powers  of  a  ronimctcial  <  oiiiiiiiny,  than  of 
jprivate  traders;  and  even  Uic  example  and  s^uccebii  ol  the  jSoiih-west 
Company  seem  to  anthotwe  that  of  UudNii's  Bay.  But  tbey  ought 
'Strictly  to  attend  to  the  character  of  their  servants,  who>  as  Mr.  Cart* 
Wright  observeSt  win  sometunes  kill  an  Indian  in  preference  to  a  deer. 

The  regions  around  Hudson's  Bay,  and  that  of  Labrador,  have  by  a 
■miserable  roraplimciit  to  the  parent  country,  been  sometimes  called 
New  Britain,  u  name  not  admitted'in  French  or  English  maps.  The 
pans  on  the  weet  of  Hudson's  Bay  haW  aho  been  called  New  North 
and  South  Wates ;  while  that  on  the  east  is  styled  East  Main.  In  the 
.south,  Jameses  Bay  stretches  inland  about  300  mUesby  about  isoin^ 
breadth ;  and  the  most  valuable  settlements  arc  in  that  ^  icinity,  as 
Albany  fort,  Mooee  foit,  and  Kast  Main  fHcrot  v  Furllijer  to  the  south* 
and  on  the  coniiaes  of  Upper  Canada,  are  l>iuni»vvick  house,  Frederick 
house  ;  and  some  olliers,  which,  peiiiaps,  belong  to  ilie  Nuith-west 
^company .  In  the  north,  Severn  house  is  at  the  mcmth  of  a  large  river, 
which  seems  to  flow  from  tlie  lake  of  Wionipic.  York  fort  stands  on 
Kelson  river ;  and  still  further  to  the  north  is  Churchill  fort,  which 
seems  the  furthest  settlement  in  that  f'irt  ction.*  To  the  west  tlie 
Hudson's  Bay  company  had  extended  little  further  than  Hudson's 
liouse  ;  while  tiic  superior  spirit  of  the  North-west  company  has  nearly 
.  approached  the  Facificf  The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Nebon  or 
Saskashawm,  and  the  Severn  i  the  comparative  course  of  the  latter 
scarcely  exceeding  400  British  miles,  but  of  mat  breadth  and  depth. 
In  the  south  the  Albany,  Moose,  Abitib,  and Itanlcana,  arc  the  most 
considerable';  but  all  the  rivers  aix-  iirp'^ded  with  falls  and  sno- Is. 
Near  that  singuAur  inlet  called  Clivsici  fieid  there  are  many  lakes,  but 
the  baiborotis  names  would  neither  edtly  nor  entertain  the  reader ;  in>v 
la  it  likely  that  they  should  ever  become  memorable  in  natural  or  civil 
history.  The  sea  of  Hudson  eommonly  presents  bold  rocky  shores  ; 
but  at  inten  als  there  are  marshes  and  lar^e  beaches.  There  are  aever* 
al  high  islands,  the  largest  of  which  m  the  north  has  been  little 
explored ;  and  in  what  is  called  Baffin's  Bay  (  if  such  a  sea  exist,) 
some  maps  and  charts  admit  a  very  large  centiai  inland  called  JaiYie« 
Island,  which  others  entirely  reject. 

Even  in  latitude  57**  tlie  winters  are  extremely  seveie;'the  ice«n 
ithe  rivers  is  eight  feet  thick,  and  brandy  coagulates.  The  rocks  burtf 
^vith  a  horrihle  noise,  equal  to  that  of  heavy  artillery,  and  ilie  splinters 
are  thrown  to  an  amazing  distance^  Mock  suns,  and  haloes,  are  not 
unfrcquent ;  and  the  sun  rises  and  sets  with  a  large  cone  of  yellowish 
light.  The  Autx>rd  borealis  diifuses  a  variegated  splendour,  which 
equals  that  of  the  fiill  moon ;  and  the  stars  sparkle  with  fiery  redness. 
The  fish  in  Hudson  sea  art  fiurfcom  numerous ;  and  the  whale  fishery 

•  Cbnrchill  fort  was  built  in  1715.    It  is  also  cailed  Fort  Prince  of  Wales. 

fTfce  boundary  between  the  Hudson's  Ray  Company  and  Canada  is  under- 
stood to  fbUaw  the  ridge  that  gives  scunc  to  the  rivers  tio'.vin;^  north  aqd 
-smith:  as  far  as  Laka  Aanp^}  wksnca  tacitiide  49  dsgiecs  !■  nid  to  form 
the  limit. 

4  PCBMBt,  A«Z'Cc«cvi.  ... 
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has  been  attempted  without  success.    Tlicrc  are  few  shell  fish  ;  and  the 
qiutdioipcds  and  birds  correi^pcMid  with  those  of  Labrador  and  Canada. 
The  northern  indigenes  ate  liilumo& ;  but  there  are  other  savages  in 
'  the  south :  ttid  the  fiictories  tut  Tinted  by  levcnl  tribes.* 


CENTRAL  PARTS. 


.Till  the  journey  of  Mr.  Hcamc,  an  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany* in  177 1»  and  the  more  diflkult  and  laborious  enterprizes  of  Mr. 

JVlackenzie  in  1789  and  1793  ;  little  wasluiown  concerning  themterior 
parts  oFNo'-th  America.  In  1746  D'Anville  lays  domi,  with  consider- 
able accuracy,  the  Sea  of  Canada,  or  the  thvvc  ;j:rcat  ronjimct  fakes. 
He  closes  with  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  and  a  ri\cr  (now  calltci  Wini- 
pic)  runs  to  the  north*  while  from  the  same  lake  a  lan;^  river  proceeds 
to  the  west,  "  discovered  by  a  savage  called  Ochagtic,"  but  which  does 
not  exist.  Not  furtothr  south  of  the  Lake  oftbe  Woocislie  jilaccstJie 
Miss5<;ippiJ)Ut  says  tlial  tlic  sources  arc  unknown  ,  they  are  nown\:.rT;fd 
on  tliat  very  spot.  After  a  few  other  positions  in  that  vicinity,  he  dec  lai  ls 
his  t|rneronce  of  the  country  fiirther  to  the  west.  Thus  the  great  lakes 
of  Winnlpic,  of  the  i^Iills,  and  the  Slave  lake,  with  the  iminense  ranges 
of  mountains,  and  other  important  features,  were  unknown  to  this  able 
geogra])her,  who  was  master  of  all  the  knowledge  of  his  lime.  The 
lake  of  Winnipic  appears  to  have  been  disclosed  to  Europcm  notice 
about  1760,  by  furriers  from  Canada ;  and  much  wa.%  said  of  an  imagin- 
ary large  river  called  the  Bourbon ;  which  may  however  have  been  the 
Saskashawin. 

Hkarnr's  Journey.  "Mr.  Hearnc  performed  his  ionmies  in 
the  years  1769 — 1772  ;  but  his  hook  did  not  appear  til!  !-7'.'5.  He 
proceeded  from  fort  Prince  of  Wales,  or  Churciiiil,  and  explored  a 
group  of  lakes,  called  Doobant  and  other  names,  near  Chesterfield 

•Thetrflth  chapter  of  Mr.  Hcame's  jonrrrpymav  heconsiilf<"(l  rnrrtn  nrrntmt 
of  the  animals  atid  vegetables.  A  dwarf  larch  is  here  called  the  juniper. 
The  trisha-c%puccai  is  calWd  Aroericaii  tea,  being  dnnk  in  iiifuii«m.  Mr. 
Hoar.T  -  ol)  ,t  rvc-s,  p.  51.  thtt  the  American  savages  alv.  ays  er.j^y,  and  even 
laugh  at,  the  si^^ht  of  distress  or  pain.  Ulioa  marks  it  as  characteristic  of 
chose  In  South  America,  itiat  thef  inflict  the  greatest  cniekica  with  perfect 
indiilcrtiice.  On  any  darjjcrous  illiu'  s,  p  203.  the  patient  is  left  to  pcrikU 
sUone     Ir  is  a  f;ivourike  pastime  ui  lae  wooicn  to  kill  a  captive  wuman  or 
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inlet;  and,  further  to  the  west)  a  lake  of  (^reat  extent,  wliich  he  call* 
Atliapuscow,  the  centre  being  in  longtUiile  136**,  latitude  62°  ;  being 
evidently  the  Slave  like  of  Mr.  Mackenzie*  in  the  mmt  kdtude  but 
longitude  115**.  The  Copper  Mine  rim*  which  Mr.  Heame  bys 

down  in  longitude  120^,  is  by  Mr.  Arrowainith  assigned  to  loogltiide 

1 1.1°  Tills  river  flowing  into  the  Arctic  ocean  was  the  most  curious 
discovery  of  Mr.  llcarnc,  whose  journeys  seemed  sufficiently  to  de- 
monstrate thut  no  uoitli-wcst  pai>!»a)^e  wab  to  be  expected.  In  his  pre- 
face he  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  Copper  River  probably  flows  into 
an  inland  sea  like  that  of  Hudson  ;*  which  may  aho  he  the  case  with 
Mackenzie's  river.  Mr.  Heanie*s  adventures  on  his  new  route  are 
anmsing  and  interestii)e.  He  met  ivith  many  herds  of  musk  cattle, 
a  curious  species  dest  rmed  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Pcrmant  in  his  Arctic 
Zoology.  On  the  I4lh  of  Jiilv  1771  lie  at  lentj;th  urrivfd  at  the  ilop' 
per  river,  where  the  savages  wiio  ullciiUed  iiun  murdcrcd>iuu  sliocking 
inaBocr»  a^me  Iskiino  families ;  and  on  the  17th  he  was  within  sight 
of  the  sea.  "  I  therefore  instantly  set  about  commencing  my  survey^ 
and  pursued  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  which  I  found  all  the  way 
so  fuH  of  shoals  and  falls,  that  ii  was  not  navij»;able  even  for  a  boat,  and 
%  tluit  it  emptied  its jlf  into  the  sea  over  a  rid^e  or  bar.  The  tide  was 
then  out  i  but  1  judged  from  the  marks  wiiich  I  saw  on  the  edge  of 
the  ice»  that  it  flowed  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  which  will  only 
reach  a  little  way  within  the  river's  mouth.  The  tide  being  out)  the 
water  in  the  river  was  perfectly  fresh ;  but  I  am  certain  of  its  being  the 
sea,  or  some  hrancli  of  it,  by  the  quantity  of  whulc  lx>ne  aiul  scul-skins 
which  tiic  islviiiios  iiad  at  their  tents,  and  also  by  the  n»imlx.r  of  seals 
which  I  saw  on  the" ice.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  sea  is  full  of 
islands  and  shcKdsj  as  far  as  I  could  see  with  the  assistance  of  a  good 
pocket  telescope.  The  ice  was  not  then  broke  upi  but  was  melted 
away  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  main  shore,  and  to  a 
little  distance  round  the  islands  and  shoalsf."  lie  found  the  Iskimo* 
here  of  a  dirty  copper  colour,  and  rather  shorter  in  stature  than  those 
to  t!ic  souili,  V.vcn  here  the  kettles  are  made  of  lapis  ollarls,  of  a 
rnixca  brown  aiid  white  ;  md  their  hatchets  and  knives  are  of  copper. 
The  dogs  have  sharp  erect  ears,  ahaip  noses,  and  busby  tails,  being  a 
fine  breed  of  tliat  sort.  Many  kinds  of  sea^ibwl  were  observed;  and 
in  the  ponds  and  marshes  swans,  gcesei  curiews*  and  pk>vers*  The 
quaf!nn)etlsare  musk  cattle,  rcin-tleer,  bears,  wolves,  wolvereens,  foxes, 
alpine  liai*es,  s  |uirrtls,  ermines,  mice.  Mr.  liearne  afterwards  visited 
o:ie  of  the  copper  niinc>»,  about  thirty  miles  south  east  from  the  mouth 
uf  the  riveiv  being  merely  a  liill  which  sccnis  to  have  been  rent  by  au 
earthquake,  or  perhaps  by  subterranean  water.  The  copper  is  found 
in  lumpsi  and  is  beaten  out  by  the  help  of  hrc  and  two  stones.  Upon 
1  is  return  Mr.  Ilearne  passed  further  to  the  west,  and  on  the  24th  of 
Deccinlier  1771  he  arrived  at  the  nbrtli  side  of  the  frrcat  lake  of  Atha- 
puscowl,  where  oiu*  tr^veUer  observed  a  rustling  noise  to  pii»ceed  irom 

•  Page  vii. 

t  lb.  162.  Why  not  ta'^ff  the  water?  It  mi,-lit  have  been  a  larj^e  fresh 
v.-a-er  lake.  Scali.  are  common  in  the  tea  of  fi»iivah  and  the  whalebone  may 
1:ave  been  procured  in  barter.  The  fUppAKd  tide  it  not  unknown  in  hig\ 
^  iads  upon  the  somberA  lakes.  i  K^ilitT  JtkaUttm. 
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tke  northern  lights,  and  he  conf\jtes  several  popular  talcs  concerning' 
the  beaver.  The  lake  of  Aili apuscow  is  vciy  full  of  islands,  filled  with 
tali  trees  like  mastSf  as  up^Kars  Umn  his  curious  view  oi  a  part  of  it. 
The  natim  reported  it  to  be  190  leagues  in  kogth,  from  east  to  west } 
flDdtwentf  wide,  hit  stored  with  quantitieB  of  fiab»pHK»tRMit»perDfa9 
barbel,  and  two  soits  called  by  the  natives  tittameg  and  methy.  The 
northern  shore  roiisists  of  ronfiised  rocks  and  hills,  but  the  southern 
level  and  btauiiful;  and  there  are  many  wild  cattle  and  mofw- clccr, 
the  Conner,  particularly  tlie  bulls,  being  larger  Uiuu  the  Lngiibli  black 
cittle.  Thie  livadi  on  theback  is  an  dongdianof  tlie  witfaerbones* 
acoNtiing  to  Mr«  Heame.  Proceeding  southward  be  anived  at  the* 
great  Athapuscow  river,  which  he  found  about  two  miles  in  breadth, 
heinf^  evidently  the  Slave  river  of  Mr.  Mackenzie.  Our  traveller  then 
passed  t-ashvatxi  without  any  remarkable  discovery,  and  arrived  at  Fort 
Prince  of  Wales  50th  June  1773. 

CsvraAL  Pasts.  Mr.  Blacke»tie*a  jouraies  were  of  yet  mora 
flMuequence.  !■  June  1 789  he  enibariced  in  a  canoe  at  fort  Chepiwian, 
on  the  south  of  the  lake  of  the  hills,  and  proceeded  along  the  Slave 
river,  to  the  Slave  lake,  whence  he  entered  a  river  now  called  after  his 
own  name,  lili  he  reached  the  Arctjc  ocean.  The  slave  river  he  des- 
cribes aa  very  contiklcrablc,  and  says  it  received  its  name  from  an  Indian 
Iribey  caUcd  Slaiea  mcrelgr  from  their  extreme  fevocky*.  Ttie  Slave- 
lake  he  fiMind  covered  with  ice  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the  chief  fills 
were  carp,  white  fish,  trout,  and  pike.  He  justly  remarked  it  as  extra- 
otxlinary  that  land,  covered  w if !i  spmce,  pine,  and  while  birch,  m hen 
wasted  by  firt*  prn<lnrcs  nothing  but  poplai-s,  where  none  before  appeared. 
The  river  called  alter  his  name  is  sometimes  fifty  fathoms  in  depth, 
though  not  above  three  hundred  yardi  in  breadth.  On  the  1  Ith  of  July  the 
sun  remidned  attoight  considerably  abofe  tlie  horiaon  ;and  loon  after  he 
seems  to  have  reached  the  sea ;  but  our  ini  vcl !  cr's  nr  count  is  here  not  a  little 
perplexed.  It  appears  however  that  his  river  has  a  wide  cstuaiT,  with 
many  islands,  one  of  \Uiich  Mr.  Mackenzie  called  Wliuk  Island,  as  he 
here  saw  some  whales  as  large  as  his  canoei  and  larger  tlian  the  largest 
porpoisef.  Such-  fish  are  however  never  observed  in  hikes;  and  there 
■cems  tobe  ftifficient  in^cations  tliat  he  had  reached  the  sea.  Thcbgh 
so  far  to  the  north,  there  seem  to  l>e  other  savaj^  besides  Iskimos; 
and  it  would  appear  fi-om  their  report  tUat  there  is  another  laii^e  ri\er 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Kocky  Islountains,  which  also  joins  the  Arctic 
Ocean |.  On  his  i^tum,  Mr.  Mackenale  observed  |>clvoiettm,  or  rather 
maltha»  and  a  large  bed  of  eoalon  fire;  and  on  the  12th  September  1 7b9 
our  author  fiiidahed  his  first  voyage,  which  Imd  occupied  one  hundred 
and  two  davs.  A  complete  confirmation  thence  arises  tliat  there  is  no 
nortliem  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Fucitic,  except 
at  so  high  a  latitude  that  it  nmsi  be  impedetl  by  perpetual  ice. 

Equally  im^xjrtant  and  interesting  was  Mh  Mackenzie's  second 
Y-oyage,  for,  though  intend»  the  term  it  proper,  as  both  were  conducted 
on  lai^  rifera,  by  means  of  canoea.  Our  enteipriaing  tmvtUer  left- 

•  The  appelUuouand  its  source  are  alike  ridiculoui;  »nd  a  uew  nomcn* 
clattire  fs  wanted, 
t  Mackenzie's  Voysgss*  Londmit  1801,  4to.  p.  61. 
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hit  Chepiwiaii  on  the  10th  October  1703,  atid|iioce€ldcd  up  the  Peace 
river*  or  Unjiga,  in  a  south-west  direction,  till  he  reached  a  high  iaod 

beyond  the  Stone)*  or  Rocky  Mountains,  the  height  of  which  he  com- 
putes at  817  yards.    After  transj>ortit:;;  iheir  cauoc,  witli  some  difH" 
cahy,  they  embarked  on  a  :>iiiail  i  ivc-r  on  die  uiiicr  side,  which  soon 
bnvughtthem  into  tiie  river  Oregan,  Columbia,  or  the  Greai  River  of 
the  West,  the  oripii  >nd  coune  of  which  were  belbre  totally  misuDo 
derstood.   It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  pursue  this  liver  to  its 
mouth:  but  after  proceeding  a  corsiderable  way  he  irtumed  agnrnst  '  ' 
the  stream,  and  afterwanls  travelled  to  ll)e  Pacific  ocean  by  hind;  and 
reached  one  of  the  numeixHis  inlets  lat.  52®  20',  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith's 
fiwp  of  the  expedition.  His  adVentoreB  and  difficulties  on  this  new 
route,  are  strikiBg  and  singular,  and  will  amply  reward  the  readei'a 
curiosity.    On  the  west  of  the  Unjii^u  beautiful  scenery  was  observed, 
interspersed  with  hill  and  !:iwri,  wiih  proves  of  poplar-s,  and  enlivened 
with  vast  herds  of  ellis  on  the  ujHands,  and  of  buiValoes  on  the  plums. 
The  last  no  much  abound,  that  in  some  places  the  country  resembles  a 
stall  yard.   That  fierce  species  called  the  srisxly  bear  was  aho  aeen. 
1*he  Unjiga  is  sometimes  fnom  four  to  eight  hundred  yards  wide,  and 
the  cold  was  often  extreme,  rather  fi*om  the  heigljt  of  the  general  level 
than  of  the  mountains,  which  does  not  exceed  1 500  feet.    Amonj^  the 
birds  observed  were  blue  jays,  yellow  birds,  suid  beautiful  hnninunij 
birds.  Jieuvers  arc  common,  and  tracks  <rf  moose  deer  wei-e  rcniai  ke<}, 
Wherethey  reached  the  Oregan,  it  was  about  300  yards  wide.  Towarda' 
the  Pacific  i\m  nativea  are  fairer  than  in  the  other  parts  of  Nortli 
Americu,  a!id  one  man  was  at  leat  sis.  feel  fonr  inches  in  lieight.  'I'ijeir 
eyes  are  not  dark  like  those  of  the  other  Indi  ttis,  hut  i-rey  with  a  tinge 
of  red.    I'he  men  wear  only  a  i-obe  made  of  tlic  bark  of  the 'cedar 
tree,  rendered  as  fine  as  hemp,  sometimes  with  borders  of  red  and 
yeltow  threads;  and  the  women  add  a  short  apron.  Seme  of  thtar 
canoes  are  forty-five  feet  in  length,  the  gun-wale  being  inlaid  with  the 
teeth  of  the  sea  otter,  not  with  human  teeth,  as  Captain  Cook  sup- 
l»osed.    On  the  '-:>tii  of  Jidy  1793,  Mr.  Mackenzie  reached  an  arm  of 
tlie  sea  wiiere  the  tide  was  abated,  and  imd  left  a  large  space  covered 
with  aea•«eed^  In  September  179a  he  returned  to  foft  Chepiwian> 
after  an  absence  of  eleven  mouths. 

Rkmauks.  These  voyages  havin;^  considerably  improved  the 
f^eof^raphy  of  Noilh  Amcnca,  it  was  thou  I  t  prriper  to  narrate  them 
at  some  lenc^th.  It  is  to  be  re?;rcll-jd  tltat  ionie  oi  sciirity  arises  from 
the  want  of  a  distinct  nomenclature,  and  (he  equtvoail  use  or  abuse  of 
some  of  the  appellations.  Thus  the  Athapiisco  lake  of  Heame  ia  ao<*> 
doubtedly  tiie  Slave  Lake  of  Pond,  who  is  said  to  liave  been  die' first 
discoverer,  and  of  M  ckenzie ;  while  the  last  seems  to  avoid  that  name, 
M  hic!^  is  i.iiL\  cl  h.ihi>,hed  from  his  maps,  or  confined  to  a  si^ra!!  jx)ol 
tl'c  west  cud  of  the  L;i?;e  of  the  Hills,  wliieh  hist  some  bu)^i?oae  to 
be  the  {^cnuiiic  Ath&pusco.  In  like  manner  there  arc  Uiree  lakes, 
called  by  the  same  name  of  Winnipeg.  Does  this  strange  ooDfusian,im- 
known  to  the  geography  of  any  other  country,  arise  from  the  natives, 
from  the  inaUsuiion  of  the  relators,  or  from  commercial  jealousy^ 

•  Page  341. 
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which  would  obscure  or  restrict  the  discoveries  of  other  traders*?  How- 
ever this*  be,  (vom  thei>e  and  other  discoveries  cummunicatcd  by  ofucers 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  CompaDy«  the  geography  of  Noith  America 
begins  to  open  with  more  dearoctti  as  may  be  judged  from  Mr.  Ar^ 
lowsmith's  last  mapi  1802.  The  large  northern  lakes  are  now  faud 
doim  with  superior  accuracy 

River  Unjiga.  'I'he  threat  river  Unjip^a,  afitr  i)eftetmuiig 
the  western  ran^!;e  of  monntuins,  Hows  iiorth-eu&t  towards  tlic  Lake  of 
the  Hills,  whence  it  receives  a  short  but  large  stream ;  and  Licing 
aflberwards  abaurdly  enough  styled  the  Slave  River,  it  bends  north* 
west  to  the  great  Slave  Lake,  whence  it  issues  by  tiie  .name  of 
Mackenzie's  river.  Such  at  least  is  Mr.  Mackenzie's  idcaf;  and^ 
if  accepted,  the  name  of  Unjiga  should  be  i-etaiiu d  to  its  cp^ress 
into  the  arctic  oceani  after  a  comparative  course  ol  about  1700  Urilish 
miles. 

Saskashawiw.  Next  in  consequence  is  the  Saskashawiny 
nsing  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  range,  and  passing  east  to  the 
rn*eat  lake  of  Winnipic,  whence  it  anin  issues  under  the  name  of 
Nelson  river,  and  falls  into  I  ludson's  Baj^  after  a  comparative  coucae 

of  more  than  1000  British  milesf. 

Oregak.  A  thiitl  great  river  now  tolerably  ascertained  is  the 
Oregan,  or  Columbia,  also  called  by  the  natives,  Tacoulche  TessCr 
whose  coarse  is  now  d^ribed  as  being  to  the  south,  instead  of  the  weit» 
-  and  about  700  'British  miles  in  length.  There  are  doubtless  othc  r  i 
poKant  rivers  towards  the  west:  >nd  a  considerable  one»  as  befom 
mentioned,  seems  .to  join  tlie  arctic  ocean. 

MissDUKi.       The  pjenuiiic  sources  of  the  MisfK>\iri,  errone- 
ouslyll  by  the  savages  called  the  Mi&sisippi,  fioni  tiie  least  im[x)vtant 

*  AcGordini^  to  Mf.  Mackensie,  p.  193,  the  wotd  atiaUuea,  in  the  Ian* 

l^a^e  of  the  Rnistineaiix,  implies  a  flat,  low,  swampy  country,  subjeci  to  in- 
»infl:i?tnrt^ ;  hut  he  has  not  explained  the  orighial  name  of  the  Slave  La'^e. 
The  naiive  words  arc  howxrver  of  such  a  prodigious  length,  that  it  is  of:en 
proper  to  drop  them,  but  they  out;ht  to  be  shortened  or  exchanged  for  namet 
t'ln*-  nrc  proper  and  expressive,  while  Vuc  new  npprll,»'inn<5  sre  often  mean  or 
ridiculous,  and  such  as  never  occur  in  Atrica  or  Spanish  America.  StKh  arc 
those  of  the  Indian  tribes  FaUt  Blaekfooif  BlooJ,  la^md,  Beaver,  Copper, 
Strong'ioKi},  Mountain,  Ilatc,  Dog  >  I! tin  I,  Lc.  %^c  .  other  unmeaning  denomi- 
i.a  inns  are,  Hochy  or  Stoncy  Mivintai/u,  as  if  there  were  any  mountains  with- 
c  ut  rocks  or  stones,  Slaxt  Lake,  Lake  of  tlie  JliUs,  &c.  These  beautiful 
trrms  pa5  ii  m  the  French  furriers  of  Canada  into  the  page  of  geography! 
AV'hat  wouM  Milton  say,  who  has  of'.cn  ml  >:tizcd  his  poetry  with  sonorous 
•geographicjii  api>eUatiuns!  Cao  any  poet,  or  classical  author,  use  the  pour 
and  distorted  nomenclature  of  die  Pacific,  or  of  North  Amciica?  Pi&kcnon. 
See  the  note  to  p.  476.  fi. 
+  P.  216,  3o7. 

I  Tho  river  Severn  al;o  seems  to  flow  from  the  \-xr^c  lake  of  Winnlpx, 
but  the  S  *si:a^ha\vin,  iti  the  course  abov(.'-mentioned,  would  np|K  ar  to  havO' 
fii-en  rlie  v'wct  li' •:»•!)  mi  (/f  *\\c  French,  uMd  i:  is  sjid  tliat  the  Seven"*  flo\^  &, 
i^  to  the  ialic  ol  \V  innipic,  ironi  a  small  lai;e  which  also  sends  a  stream  to  litC 
sea.  9 

|j  Why  erroneously  ?  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  name  Missislppi  (or  sonethlnj 
like  tliis)  was  only  apphcd  to  the  rivcrabovc  and  below  the  junction  of  thegrcuc 
i^esuru  bra»ch|  Lr.g  kuown  by  the  naiiK  of  Mibscuri.    lam  not  certa'ui  that 
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stream,  seem  also  to  be  cleaHy  evidenced,  from  a  journey  of  Mr.  Fidlcr 
in  the  senice  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  a  (Uscovcry  which,  as  al- 
ready explained,  adds  greatly  to  the  lent^th  of  tliat  j^rand  and  interest- 
ing l  iver,  I  he  real  direction  and  uniform  extent  of  tlie  great  western 
range  of  mountains,  seetn  also  to  be  clearly  delineated. 

These  obscnmtkms  were  demanded  by  the  present  progressive  state 
t)f  the  geography  of  North  America.  In  a  more  imm^iate  view  of 
the  central  parts  of  this  division  of  the  new  continent,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  tha.t  they  are  the  seats  of  many  native  and  unconcjuercd 
tribes,  whose  manners  have  been  so  frequently  described  by  a  host  of 
travellers,  that  little  needs  be  aaid  in  a  work  of  this  limited  nature. 
Their  modes  of  hunting  and  vraHare,  their  extreme  cruelty  towards 
their  prisoners,  the  singularities  of  scalping,  and  the  use  of  the  cahimet 
are  siifTicitijtly  known*.  A  more  difticult  topic  would  be  an  enume- 
ration of  the  various  tiibes ;  and  a  classification  according  to  their  lan- 
guages. 

By  a  strange  abuse  of  terms  we  speak  familiarly  of  the  savage  natkm 
of  North  America,  while  few  of  these  pretended  natkm  can  aspire  to 
the  name  of  a  tribet  and  the  term  clan,  or  even  family,  would  be  more 

appropriatct-  The  enumeration  of  these  clans  unnild  be  tedious; 
and  a  list  of  four  hundred  barbarous  names  would  little  interest  the 
reader,  except  they  could  be  classed  according  to  languages.  Jiut  a 
few  remarks  on  the  most  noted  tribes  must  not  be  omitted. 

•JP^Tfi  Nations.  The  five  nations  of  the  English  writets  are 
the  Iroqulsof  Ihe  French,  being  the  Mohawks,  Ohcydoes,  Onondagas, 
Cayugn?,  and  Sennekas;  five  clans  joined  in  an  old  confederacy  of 
ofl'ence  iiy\  defencef.  The  Mohawks  were  on  the  south  of  the  river 
SO  called,  in  Uic  promce  of  New  York;  while  the  othere  extended 
towards  the  lake  Ontark>.  TheHttrans  were  on  the  east  of  the  lake 
of  that  namelt. 

Natchks.       But,  after  the  Mexicans,  the  chief  tribe  in  North 

America  was  that  of  tlie  Natchcs,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Misslsippi, 
jvrhose  worship  of  the  sun  and  otiicr  pocuiiaritics,  have  been  illustrated 

any  advantage  is  gained  by  Mr.  Pinkerton's  innovation  ;  and  I  think  it  mort 
piobable,  that  the  two  rivets  will  retain  die  lumes  hy  which  they  have  long 
heen  known.  B. 

•  The  feast  of  the  dead  has  been  described  by  Charlevoix  and  Laritau.  At 
this  shocking  tolemntty  the  putrifying  bodies  are  uncovered  and  exposed  The 
same  practice  prevails  in  Pat.i^onia;  and  seems  (in  the  ofnnion  of  Mr.  Pia> 
kerton)  peculiar  to  Africa  and  America  ^ 

•f-  Mr.  Adair's  history  of  the  Atnertcan  Indians,  London,  1775,  4to.  i«> 
composed  on  the  system,  t^]lat  the  Indians  descended  from  the  Israelites ;  and 
a  ffw  curious  facts  are  rendered  doubtful  by  the  author's  propenuty  to  bjpo> 

tl;c>,is. 

\  Colden,  p.  i.   Pin  kerton. .  ..The  Titscaroras,  who  now  form  a  yxth  tribe, 

joined  the  Icai^uc  carl V  \'.\  th«'  ei;^!!ttTtitli  century.  B. 

}j  The  pretended  Docgg  Indlan^,  at  ttrst.said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
Carolina,  vere  afterwards  removed  towards  the  western  coast,  where  they 
were  inr.ir'.rd,  with  a  siippostticuis  1  ike,  fi  om  an  imar;i'.ar\  j.iurncy  of  a  Mr. 
Lawrence  in  1790.  It  is  now  admitted  that  they  do  not  exist ;  and  the  fable 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  some  of  the  Bretons,  who  settled  In  Acadlat 
Jtaviog  taught  tb«k  language  to  some  tavages. 
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by  Pratz,  ChorlevoiXf  and  other  writer^*.  In  a  work  oi'  moi*c  cTilcnt 
h  might  be  proper  10  rlescribe  the  manners  oi  this  people,  of  the  Five 
NAlions,  o^  lUft  CciiLial  ttibes)  of  Lhc  I^kimos,  and  of  the  Wcsiem 
Aaeei  on  tlw  PkMafic.  In  «  brief  view  of  tbe  native  languages,  it  it 
unnecessary  to  repeat,  that  the  Iskiroot  and  Greenlandeiftam  tbe  same 
people  with  the  Samokds  of  Asta.t  The  Algonkin  was  the  most 
cclebi-ated  of  the  native  languap^es,  Ijeg'mning  nt  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  rnchiding  a  circuit  of  alxjut  3000  miles.  'I'he  Huron 
language,  which  was  also  that  of  Uie  Five  Nations,  was  of  smaller 
txlent,  on  the  vest  of  tbe  Algonkbi.  Yet  fiiftberlo  tbe  west  Wiethe 
language  of  the  Siovx^  which  wee  ebo  that  of  the  Knistincainc,  coi^ 
foptly  called  Christinanx,  but  properly  KiUistiiions,  originally  seated 
on  \hr-  ivyvth  of  Lake  Superior.|  Dut,  according  to  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
the  Killistuions  were  orip;inalIy  the  same  people  with  the  Ali,'oi)k:us,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  coast;  while  tlic  Ciicpiwians»,  ur  Chepawas, 
and  the  numerous  tribes  who  speak  their  language,||  occupy  tlie  whole 
space  between  the  country  of  the  KilUstuxmSy  and  tliat  of  tbe  Iskimas» 
•■tending  to  the  river  Columbia,  lat.  53^.  By  their  own  tradidone 
they  came  from  Siberia ;  while  intelligent  travellers,  on  the  contrary, 
consider  the  Techuks  as  proceeding  from  America:  hut  such  intcr- 
chanp^es  i>t  nations  are  not  unfretjuent  in  barbarous  periods.  Tlic 
tlibes  ncai  liie  source  of  the  Missu an  arc  said  to  be  from  the  soutli, 
md  their  progrese  nortb-west,  probably  retiring  from  the  Spanish 
power.**  The  language  of  the  NatcheCf  and  other  nations  in  the 
SfMniah  territory«  has  not  been  sulRciently  iflustrated;  and  in  the 
i^hmus  the  dialects  are  said  to  be  various,  and  radically  dlstinrt,  yet 
|»-o(:>abIy,  on  a  nearer  and  more  skiifiii  exauiiuatiooi  would  be  iiound 
<o  approach  the  Mexican.jt 


•  The  Natchez  arc  now  almost  entirely  extinct. 

t  The  word  Iskimo  is  said  to  imply  an  eater  of  raw  Rcsh,  ChadevoizI* 

"ST J-    The  Sioux  is  a  French  corrupuoa  of  NadttCtus,  lb.  2S0. 
i  Charlevoix,  I.  28J.  276.  406. 

n  Here  is  fpieat  eonfiuion.  The  hng^nage  of  the  Chepfswas  is,  ttnquettkm- 

ahl)',  Algonl.in,  vhich  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Atlantic  ceast,  bat 
-extends  far  west  und  liorvh-wost,  in  the  continent.  B. 

**  Mr.  Maekenzie,  p.  cviL  has  published  a.  vocabulary  t^f  the  KiUbtinoa 
snd  AlgoTiKIn,  which  sufficiently  shews  their  identity.  I'lie  KilltMinons  ex* 
tetid  to  the  bke  of"  the  Hills  and  north  to  the  Iskimoi.  Their  manr.rr^  sre 
described  by  Mackenzie,  p.  xcii.  Fur  the  Cbepawas,  sec  p.  cxvi.  where 
their  chief  raridenee  ia  taid  to  be  between  Ut.  mnd  vod  Umg.  100** 
n.iul  110°,  bur  they  reach  to  lut.  52^  and  long.  12.'?'^.  where  they  join  a  distinct 
ycopk  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  From  the  traditions,  p.  cxviii.  it  docs 
sot -appear  that  the  Chejuwas  came  from  Siberia;  for  how  could  they  land 
at  tbe  Coflper  Mine  river?  The  vocabulary  of  their  language*  p.  c.wix,  might 
be  easily  com ]>ared  witli  that  of  the  Asiatic  tribes.  Pinkermn — It  been 
compared,  and  is  found  to  contain  many  Asiatic  words,  parciculariy  words  in 
the  ilisdectt  of  different  Tartar  and  Stmoied  tribes.  B. 

It  "  But  no  l*:il1as  (sa;  s  Mr.  I'inkerion)  has  arisen  to  cl;i' r  or  arranr^o  th-! 
languages  of  America.'*  True:  nor  docs  the  world  produce  many  such  mca 
at  professor  Rallas.  Many  of  the  American  languag;es  have,  however,  beea 
daned  or  arrari^ed.  and  we  begin  to  approach  a  systematic  view  of  them. 
Some  afFinitics  betw  ecu  the  Mexican  lang^ua?^  and  tlie  dialects  of  tbt  Cxcciuw 
iic.  have  been  pointed  out.   Muiy  more  will  be  pointed  out.  B. 
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Thk  Russians  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  discoverers  of  the 
noith-westem  shores  of  America.  To  the  isles  between  Asia  and  this 
continent  they  assign  different  names,  as  Andrenovian,  &c.  bat  in  their 
9wn  most  vecent  maps  rate  general  appeUatkm  is  subatitnieciv  thst  of  the 
Aleutian  Isles*  The  fuTthest  Aleutian  Islesi  which  form  a  chain  from 
the  American  promontory  of  Alaska,  are  also  called  the  Fox  isles; 
while  the  nearest  Aleiilian  isles  of  the  Uussiatis  are  those  which  wc 
term  Beering's.  But  in  the  best  English  maps  the  name  of  Aleutiah 
is  restricted  to  the  fimnei*;  and  it  is  to  the  English  naTigators  that 
we  are  hidebted  ibr  the  precise  geography  of  these  re^ons,  which 
have  been  strangely  embroiled  by  the  erroneous  astronomical  obsenra- 
tions  of  the  Rmsst  m  captains.    The  excellent  Cook,  in  particular, 

Sieatly  extended  our  knowledfj:e;  and  he  was  followed  by  Mearrs, 
ixon,  Vancouver,  La  Perousc,  and  other  able  navigators;  and 
lecentiy  by  Mackenne^  who  has  the  singular  merit  of  having  first 
visited  the  Pacific  by  an  inland  progress  from  the  east. 

This  coast,  as  already  mentioned,  seems  to  he  chiefly  alpine ;  in 
which  respect,  and  in  its  numcrfms  creeks  nnd  isles,  it  bears  no  small 
resemblance  to  Norway.  'J'he  irost  remarkable  mountain  seems  to 
be  that  called  bt.  Lhas  by  the  Uu&siau  iiaviij;ators :  and  which,  it  is 
affirmed^  has  been  vislMe  at  sea  at  no  less  a  distance  tiian  about  sixty 
kagaes.  At  Port  des  Fiw^ois,  lat  58%  37',  La  Perouse  observes 
tliat  the  primitive  moimtains  of  granite  or  slate  rise  from  the  sea,  yet 
the  siHPmits  are  cox'ered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  immense  glaciers 
wind  tniough  the  caviiics.f  The  natives  he  has  minutely  de'icribed  ; 
and  says  tliat  he  has  always  found  savages  *^  barbarous,  deceitful,  and 
wicked.**  Their  roost  sint^ular  practice  is  the  slitting  and  distending 
of  the  under  Bp^  so  as  to  beautify  (he  females  with  two  mouths4  The 
lofty  mountains,  which  La  l^crouse  computes  at  more  than  ten  thousand 
feet  in  heii^ht,  terminate  at  Cross  Sound;  but  tin-  alpine  ridt^es  continue, 
though  o£ smaller  elevation,  and  probably  extend  with  few  iutenupiions 

*  In  tlie  Rns^an  form  AteoKUkdt*  The  RntiVun  tlorir  is  a  possessive  adjec- 
tive, as  r:;t  in  the  Latin,  &c.  thus  Barhyt  JZariSR4M,libriiry«  &c.  which  ia 
Russian  would  b«  Marleytkoie, 

t  11.  p.  129. 

i  1  he  Mexican  aonatehs  appear  in  paintings  with  omjunenu  fixed  to  tb^ 

Qtuier  lip. 

VOL.  II.  9  T 
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as  far  as  Caliromia,  Mr,  Mackenzie  in  lut.  5  aiirl  Vnnroo'.cr  in  a 
more  bouihcni  latituiie,  found  tlie  same  n>uuiita.iuuus  ap|jcura.iiccs> 
What  is  called  the  coast  oF  New  Albion  ha*  been  family  explored. 

The  inhatuUnts  of  the  more  northern  regions  of  i!us  coast  appear  to 
be  IskimoSt  .  lo  the  part  tlirougli  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  passed)  he 
found  some  of  the  tril>es  of  a  low  stature,  with  round  fares,  high 
cheek-bones,  black  eyes  and  liuir;  the  complexion  of  a  swartliy  yellow. 
Nearer  tiie  Paciiic  the  people,  as  already  meniioned,  iiad  grey  eyes 
tinged  with  red  i  and  their  manners  are  minutely  iUustnted  in  his 
namUive. 

BOTANY  OF  CANADA  AND  TiiZ  XORTii. 

The  indi^oQS  plants  of  the  regions  north  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 

form  a  singular  mixture  of  the  Floras  of  the  most  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia  and  the  United  States.  Fvom  the  intensely  cold 
wintci"8  and  hoi  summers  of  this  extensive  appendage  to  the  British 
empire,  it  migiil,  indeed,  be  a  priori  exi>ccted  that  the  annual  plaiits, 
and  such  as  are  capable  of  being  sheltered  in  winter  under  the  snow, 
Bliould  be*  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  those  of  more  southern 
countries;  while  the  trees  and  shrubs,  having;  to  brave  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  climate  unprotected,  should  be  characteristic  of  the 
Arctic  reppons.  A  rci^urd  to  this  circumstance  will  enable  to  explain 
tlie  seeming  contradictions  in  the  agriciUture  of  Canada,  which  arc 
scarcely  cr^Ue  by|Lhe  mere  uninfonned  English  farmer;  such  as  that 
gourds  and  water  melons  should  be  a  common  field  crop»  while  the 
lianliest  winter  com  is  almost  always  destroyed  by  the  cold. 

The  forests  arc  numerous,  btit  tlic  ♦;tcs  rai'cly  attain  that  hulk  and 
luxuriaiK  e  of  j::nj\vih  which  disUngmsiics  them  in  the  southern  states. 
The  family  of  firs  and  cvci'greens  compose  peritups  tiie  largest  pi-o- 
portion;  and  of  these  the  principal  are^  the  Silver  leaved  fir,  the 
Weymouth  pine,  the  Canadian  pine*  the  hemlock  spruce  fir>  and  the 
wh'ilt  cedar  of  Canada  (thuya  occidenlalis*),  which  must  not  be  con* 
founded  ^vilh  the  white  cedar  of  the  United  States  (cuprcssus  tliyoidcs). 
Next  to  these  in  imjwrtance  ai'e  llie  sugar  maple,  the  red  maple,  the 
birch,  the  American  lime  and  elm,  the  iron  wood  aiid  cercis  Canadensis. 
The  numerous  species  of  oaks  are  either  wholly  unknown*  or  are  con- 
tracted into  despicable  shrubs,  all  the  ship  timber  of  Canada  being 
brought  from  the  New-England  states.  The  sassafras,  laurel  and  red 
mull>erry,  are  also  met  with  in  the  islands  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  but  in  a 
similar  sUle  of  depression,  the  whole  of  the  summer's  prowth  l>c!n<» 
generally  desii-oycd  by  the  ncxl  winter.  The  ash,  the  yew,  and  nioun- 
tain  ash  are  ibund  in  the  nortiva-n  tracts  both  of  the  old  and  new  worUl ; 

•  The  rhHva  «  n  coirmon  tree  in  the  state  of  New-York,  and  even  extendt 
to  a  low  lAtiiixle  in  Virj^inii,  where  the  cercis  Canadensis  also  ahounds. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  ve^eubies  of  Northern  CamJa  are  found  in  pretty 
southern  laritiidts  of  the  United  States;  f  ^r  many  of  the  vegetables  of  North 

j^ni-r  r  I  iiive  a  very  evtcn'-'vo  ninj-  thro  i.^h  the  continent.  ThOS  the 
«w>i»air;^  ejktcnds  from  Ih'kc  UiHiuio  to  the  West-inUia  iujuui»<  B. 
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but  the  light  festoons  of  wild  vinci  with  its  pendant  clusters)  and  the 
fragmnt  blossomn  of  the  iSyriati  asdepiasi  fonna  characteiistic  featurer 
of  the  fisKst  icetwiy  of  Caoada.* 
The  lilium  CanadeDar»  aimitar  to  the  Samne  lily  of  Kamacbatk^ 

and  the  j^insen^  (panax  quinqucfoliiim),  common  to  America  and 
Tatary,  point  out  a  similarity  between  the  northern  Floras  of  Asia 
and  America.  This  suiuiuniy  is  shewn  by  many  other  vegetables 
which  are  commoii  to  North  America,  Japan,  Siberiai  Ice. 

The  juniper,  the  cranberry,  the  bearberry  (arbutus  uia  ursi),  tho 
black  and  red  currant,  the  raspberry,  and  wild  cheny*  which  have 
already  been  mentioned  as  natives  of  I^apland  and  the  whole  Xortli  of 
Eui-ope,  are  fmmd  in  great  plenty  in  similar  situations  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  tlie  Ailunlic.  • 

Of  the  other  Canadian  plants  little  is  known,  and  a  meagre  catalogiio 
of  Linnxan  names  would  contribute  equally  little  to  the  amusement  as 
to  the  instinjction  of  the  general  reader.  One,  however,  the  zizania 
aquatica,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  :t  this  ctilmifertnis  vegetable  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  rice  ;  it  grows  abundantly  in  all  the  shuilow  streams, 
and  its  mild  farinaceous  seeds  contribute  e^ntially  to  the  support  yf 
the  wandering  tribes  of  Indians,  and  to  the  immense  flights  of  swansy 
geese,  and  other  aquatic  fowls,  which  resort  hither  for  the  purpose  of 
brecdinj^.  Pioductive  as  it  is,  and  habituated  to  the  climate,  inhabiting 
also  situations  which  refuse  all  other  culture,  it  rs  surprising  that  the 
£uro[)ean  settlers  have  as  yet  taken  no  pains  to  improve  a  plant,  which 
seems  Intended  by  nature  to  become  at  some  foture  period  the  bread 
com  of  the  North. 

•  Nekhpr  the  ash,  the  yew,  nor  the  mountain  aih  of  Canada  appear  to  he 
precisely  the  same  specic:>  as  the  vegetables  of  tke  same  denomination  in  tke 
old  world.  B* 

t  Se«  Fxagmtnts  of  the  Natunl  Hisimy  of  Ptansylvaiua.  parti,  tables.  B* 
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THESE  idands,  bo  important  to  commeroei  ate  Cobs,  Sfc  Jh* 
mSoffh  JvaaakM,  and  Pdrti>-RicO)  all  of  conaklerable  extent;  and 
ftUowed  by  the  distinguished  group  called  the  Antilles,  Caiibbeev  or 

LfCewarcl  Islands,  bnt  more  properly  by  the  French,  Windward  Islniids, 
as  being  toi^  arcls  tlic  east,  the  poiiu  of  tlic  trade  wind.*  To  the  souih 
of  this  gi-uup  xs  1  rioidady  a  rcccal  Kii^libii  acquisition  j  to  the  west  of 
^uchaUttchtbeLcewaidlilandsof  the  SpBi^fu^  Intheneith'eaat 
of  tl^is  grand  aaaemblage  are  the  Bahama  or  Lucayos  Islands,  narraw 
and  barren  strips  of  land,  formerly  frequented  by  pirates,  till  subjected 
to  the  lepra!  power  of  England ;  but  chiefly  remarkable,  as  havinj^  been 
the  first  discovery  of  Colon.  The  restricted  nature  of  tliis  work  will 
not  admit  of  a  description  adequate  lo  tlie  importance  of  tlit&e  islands^ 
which  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  subject  is  akeady  bmiliar  t» 
Inost  readers.  The  best  geographical  order  appears  to  be  that  sug* 
chested  by  their  natural  extent  and  importance,  independent  o£  the 
partial  and  fleeting  distinction  of  European  possession^ 


CUBA. 


THIS  noble  island  is  not  less  than  seven  hundred  Biitish  niilcs  in 
length ;  but  the  medial  breadth  does  not  exceed  seventy*   On  bi&  ilrst 

*  The  British  ntarinen  apply  both  terms  to  the  Csiibbee  Islands;  tfte 
Windward  ending  with  MartiiiicOy  the  Iccewstd  rcscbing  firom  Dominica  CO 
Porto  Hico«  i^waniii  i.  9i 
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Toyage,  after  exploring^  the  Bahama  ialea«  Coloik  Acoiored  Ciiiai* 
but  though  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  weDeiy)  and  amaaed  aC 

l^e  luxuriant  feitility  of  the  soiif  he  soon  abandoned  it  to  proceed  to 
Hayti,  afterwards  called  Ilispaiiiola  or  St.  Domingo,  where  he  expected 
to  find  a  greater  abundance  of  cold ;  which,  with  t^ems  and  spices, 
formed  il\c  only  objects  of  Uic  early  luvigators.  \\  hiie  Hispaniola 
waa  selected  aa  a  lactoiy  to  secufe  the  acquisltkMi  of  gold,  k  waa  not 
certainly  known  whether  Cuba  was  an  island,  or  part  of  the  continent^ 
tDI  1508,  when  it  was  circumnavigated  by  Ocampo;!  and  in  1511  it 
was  conquered  by  tliree  hundred  Spaniards  under  Velasquez.^  '^'hc 
number  of  the  inhabitants  was  no  c!o\ibt  cxai'^^cratcd,  as  even  in  our 
enlightened  iinies  hap|}ened  with  regard  to  OuinuiLc,  and  other  new 
discoveries.  The  Spaniards  certainly  did  not  achieve  mincles  in  thev 
American  conquests ;  nor  was  the  awkward  use  of  unwieldy  cannon 
and  fire-arms,  at  that  time,  so  fatal  and  preponderant  a  circumstance 
as  may  be  imagined.  The  Malays  with  their  creeses  defy  fire-amw. 
The  natives  were  not  only  timid,  but  few  ;  and  nine  tenths  may  be  safely 
subtracted  both  from  Spanish  valour  and  Spanish  cruelty  .y  These 
reflections  have  been  excited  by  the  charge  of  extermination  bniugfit 
against  tlie  Spaniards  of  Cuba ;  while  the  natives  equally  vanish  around 
all  European  coi<  iiics,  the  real  destroying  angt  is  b-.iug  the  small-pox, 
and  fepiriious  liquors.  The  British  Ri,rc.;iijrrs  have  taught  us  to 
regard  the  Spaniardi>  a:*  beeb,  who  mubt  be  tlcbiroyed  to  get  at  the 
honey ;  but  if  ever  the  cause  of  trutli  must  be  sacrificed,  it  should  be 
offered  at  a  noUer  shrine  than  that  of  vulgar  prejucUces#  or  interested 
enmity. 

The  iivliistry  of  the  Spaniaixls  is  far  fi-om  being  provcH)ia! ;  yet  such, 
is  the  fenihiy  of  Cuba,  tliat  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  ini;x)ttant 
and  flourishing  possession.  The  quantity  of  sugar  is  considerable; 
and  the  tobacco  is  esteemed  of  a  more  exquisite  flavor  than  that  of  any 
ether  pert  of  America.  This,  with  the  other  large  islands,  were  also 
called  the  Great  Antilles,  the  origin  of  which  term  has  been  before  ex- 
plaint  r!  ;  and  they  were  also  kno'.ni  by  the  name  Scfcn'fuio^  or  the 
Lrrv,-C2rd  hiand. in  contradistinction  to  tliC  exterior  group  culled  Bar" 
iQvcntOy  or  Itifuiu^'urd  hhinda.  iiaviu»na,  the  capital,  was  buiit  in  1519; 
and  was  taken  in  1669  by  Morgan,  a  celebrated  buccaneer.  It  again 
surrendered  to  the  Engfish  in  1761,  voA  treasures  were  fbund  of  no 

•  Robertson's  America,  i.  1??. 

f  Colon,  on  his  return  to  Kiirupe,  from  his  first  voyage,  described  Cuba  as 
an  i:iuy.i':,  lai-^T  ihuii  Lr.,~Li.d  and  Scotfamd together,  fi. 

X  Uobtrt:on*s  America,  i.  249. 

||  Mendcz  de  Pinto  was  a  Portuguese;  but  the  ancient  Spanish  wntcrsa 
tainted  with  the  imaginattoik  of  their  inmates  the  Moon,  were  little  less 

h)fperh(lU  :J.  It  is  liov.twr  ludicrciii.  tliit  their  own  exaggerations  should 
have  led  u>  the  charges  of  cruelty  and  destruction  The  noted  Las  Casas,  the 
Dominican  friar,  was  a  roan  of  bested  imaf^nadoa;  and  his  credit  may  be 
Judged  of  by  his  assertion  that  a  district  of  ei;;hteen  leagues  in  St.  Domtngo 
IS  watered  by  twenty -fvi-  ibousand  r\\cxi>\  C^.JllIcvoi^ ,  it.  Even  t'lc  cyr« 

of  such  a  witness  cannot  be  believed,  finkerioii. — '1  ht  cUu-igc  of  linudiiy  3a 
a  part  of  the  chamcter  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West-India  islands,  is 
charge  founded  in  an  utter  ignomncc  of  the  AmericuLn  history.     Sc<!  xhc. 
vo>ages  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  &.c.  where  the  reader  wiU  eaWy  mcec  witii 
most  impressive  examples  of  the  braveiy  of  the  islaadeis.  B. 
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•man  ftmeunt  This  extemiTe  iilatid  U  divided  by  a  chain  of  mouiw 
tiim  pBSiii^  east  and  west.  The  riven  are  of  short  course,  but  there 
are  several  coBcdtent  hBrbours.  Among  the  products  must  also  be  reck* 

onetl  fr!nn;er,  lone;  p<'pl>cr,  mastic,  coron,  manioc,  and  aloes.  There 
are  mines  ut  excelltnt  copper,  which  siipj)ly  the  other  Spanish  colo» 
nies  with  dome^c  utensils ;  end  gold  is  not  unknown  in  the  rivei-s. 
The  forests  abound  with  wild  cattle  and  swine;  and  among  the  trees 
are  ebony  and  mahogany.  There  is  a  govetnork^eneral ;  ami  eighteen 
jurisdictions  are  governed  by  distinct  magistrates.  The  natural  histo- 
ry of  this  bro-'-  island  is  veiy  defective)  as  is  the  case  with  too  many 
of  the  Spaniiih  possessions. 


I 


SAINT  DOMINGO. 


THIS  island,  the  second  in  the  American  archipelago,  is  about 
four  hundred  British  miles  in  length  by  one  hundred  in  bi-eadth.  Un- 
der the  Dame  of  Hispaniola*  it  was  the  first  Spanish  settlement  in  the 
new  world.  The  French  colony  derived  its  origin  from  a  party  of 
buccaneers,  mostly  natives  of  Nonnandy»  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  ccntuiy;  and  the  western  part  was  formally  ceded  to  France 
by  the  peace  of  Hyswick.  industrious  and  nourishing  was  this 
French  colony,  that  it  was  termed  the  paradise  of  the  West-Indies: 
and  accofding  to  Mr.  Edwardst  in  the  population  amoimled  to 
50^31  whites,  and  about  480,000  negro  slaves*  the  molattoes,  or  free 
people  of  colour,  being  soppcned  to  he  24fi00i  While  the  average  ex- 
ports before  the  revolution  stood  thus : 


Ctsyed  tngsr, 

Mu:;covado» 
Coffee* 

Coctoitf  • 
Indigo,  • 

Molasses, 
An  inferior  sort  o£  rum  called  taiEa* 
Raw  hides, 
Taiwfid  dittos 


lbs.  86,549.829 

ii>».  7i.<»6r,.i8r 

Ibt.  6,698.858 

hhds.  951,607 

hhds.  23,061 

hhds.  ?/^0 

Ko.  6,500 

Ko.  7^ 


Livres^ 
41*049yS49 

34.619,931 

71,663,187 
12.397,ri« 

8.5(i4.463 
2,767.320 

ol2,0tX) 
52.000 

118,500 


The  totSI  vmloe  tt  tlie  pert*  of  shipping  in 

livres  of  St.  Dominro,  w  as  171,544^668 
being  eqa&l  to  4>r65,129l.  steriiitg  mouey  of  Great»Bntain. 

•  More  properly,  Kspanolt.  B* 

t  History  of  St.  Domingo,  1797,  4te.  p.  134,  Reprinted Ia  the  thivd  vo- 
lane  of  tu&  Weft>Indics,  1801,  4to. 
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The  naUonal  assembly  of  France  passed  some  contradictory  decreet 
<onccniing  the  rig^bts  of  the  mulattoeaf  or,  as  they  are  affectedly  styled, 
people  of  cdour*  to  vote  for  representatives.  The  unalleatTay  of  po- 
litical prudence  might  have  informed  tlieni,  that  the  government  of 
tant  colonies  ouj^ht  not  to  have  suffered  the  least  alteration,  till  years 
after  that  of  the  p?ireiil  country  was  established  on  a  solid  and  la-^tin?^ 
basis.  After  many  absurd  atruggk-s  between  the  whiles  unci  muiattoes, 
«n  the  3 1st  June,  1793,  three  thousand  negro  slaves,  supported  by  the 
mulattoes,  entered  tlie  capital  city  of  Cape-rran^i,  and  perpettvted 
an  universal  massacre  of  the  white  men,  women  and  children.  The 
aboHtion  of  sluw  ry  by  the  infatuated  romTnissioners,  in  oitlcr  to  defend 
the  island  a^i.iiist  tlie  Kni^lish,  has  had  tlic  effect  that  might  have  been 
foreseen,  tl<e  colony  Ituving  been  lost,  at  leaht  ibr  a  sie<iM>n,  to  European 
civilization  and  cuJture.  The  very  nature  and  existence  of  the 
negroes,  and  other  savagesy  being  akin  to  that  of  other  ferocious  animabt 
and  their  chief  pleasure  to  destroy,  it  wouM  be  in  Tun  to  expect  any 
thing  short  of  (ksoldiion  from  a  negro  colony ;  and  the  example  being 
darv^'-erous  to  tb.e  lit  itish  possessions,  a  powerful  fleet  has  s-.iiled  fix>m 
IVancc  with  the  concuriTnce  of  the  KoHish  government,  in  order  to 
itrpeul  lite  subjugation  of  liiis  island,  which  will  prolMtlilv'  be  found  far 
more  dKRcuh  than  the  first  conquest*  Amidst  the  effervescence  of 
zeal  without  knowledge,  this  may  he  a  lasting  beacon  to  legislators  to 
study  the  real  practical  business  of  life,  and  the  iiradicaMe  difference 
of  rlnractcr  and  dispositions  in  the  various  races  of  men,  to  which 
inlinitc  wiidom  has  alloUcd  distinct  portions  of  i!ic  eatib;  lest  a  m-^ro 
should  repay  the  philosopher's  bcnehts  i)y  planting  a  dagger  in  his 
breast,  with  t|ie  favourite  phrase  of  am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brotlicr  ?**t 

•  The  subsequent  events  in  thi«  unhftppy  idand  are  well  known  in  evoy 
fATi  of  the  United  States.  B. 

t  See  vol  iii.  of  Edwards's  History  of  the  West-IntUes^  in  which*  from 
this  shocking  example,  he  Jusily  declares  against  the  ''monstrout  foUy*'  of 
sadden  emancipation.  **  Tin-  Curibs  of  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Maroon  negroes 
of  Jamaica,  were  originally  enslaved  Africans,  and  Kitot  titej  juao  arCf  the 
freed  negroes  of  St.  Doming*  ivitf  bereajhr  Ar— savages  in  the  midst  of  soci- 
ety; without  peace,  security,  ajfriculture,  or  pro]H  r'y  ;  i^^^norant  of  the  duties 
of  life,  and  unac<(uainted  with  ail  the  &ot'(  and  endearing  r^ia  ions  which  ren- 
der it  desirable ;  aver«eto  labour,  though  frequently  perishing  of  want;  sus« 
picious  of  each  other,  and  towards  the  rest  of  mankind  revengeful  and  faith- 
less, remorscr"-.s  and  bl>)()d  . -minded  ;  j)re»cndin^  to  be  fri'C,  while  groaning 
beneath  the  capricious  despotism  of  their  chietis,  and  feeling  ah  the  miseries 
of  servitude,  wnhont  the  benefits  of  suboidination  1"  In  our  iU>advised  ex- 
])e(!ition  aguin«^t  Sr  Doming:o,  Hompcsch's  regiment  of  hussars  was  reduced, 
in  little  more  than  two  months,  from  one  thousand  to  three  hundred,  and  the 
96th  regiment  perished  to  a  man.  About  the  end  of  1797,  of  tifteen  thousand 
British  and  foreign  troops,  not  more  thantiirec  thotisand  were  left  alive,  and 
fit  f  <r  seivice  ;  tlie  loss  of  seamen  being  computed  at  five  thousand;  and  the 
expenditure  was  hve  or  si.T  millions,  tb.  ^65,  This  is  recorded  as  a  ge- 

neral lesson  to  European  nations  aj^inst  an7  watfate  In  the  West-Indies, 
while  at  half  the  expcnce  any  one  ot"  rhcni  n';i;;hi  !ic  in  posies-  ion  of  the 
ycuthern  half  of  Africa.  The  negro  tro«jps  in  St.  Domingo  oUtred  to  join 
the  Engli&h,  on  condition  of  utteHy  cutting  off  ail  the  mulateocs,  ib.  389. 
Such  are  the  virtues  of  savages !  The  negroefaief  of  St.  Dominji^o  is  a  dave 
calk  l  T'  r-^'aint ;  and  his  army  in  lf\)T  was  computed  at  18,U00  infantry  and 
iUVU  cavitiry.   Uc  was  oppoied  by  the  muiattocs,  under  Kigaud,  to  the 
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THIS  island  was  discovered  by  Colon,  1 494,  during  his  second 
▼oynge,  but  ^^  as  little  explored  till  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  when  he 
was  unfortiinait  ;y  <  nufmed  for  many  months  on  the  north  side  of  this 
isle,  by  llie  lo^  ui  hia  ^hips.  i  iic  historj  of  Jamaica  under  the  Spa« 
aiib  power  may  be  traced  in  the  ample  account  of  Mr.  Edwanda.  la 
I6iS5  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ESiglish,  by  whose  indiutff  it  has 
b^x)tne  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  West-Indian  settlements. 
In  size  it  is  tlie  third  island  iti  this  archipelago,  bcint!^  about  one  hun- 
cTrwl  and  seventy  Bniisli  miles  in  length,  by  sixty  in  breadth.  It  is 
diuucd  into  three  counties»  Cornwall  in  the  west,  Middlesex  in  the 
centre)  and  Sony  in  the  cast.  St.  Jago  or  Spanish  Town  is  regarded 
as  the  capita! ;  while  Kingston  is  the  chief  sea-poit.  The  number  of 
negroes  is  computed  at  2.^0,000,  and  the  whites  are  probably  20,000, 
tlieficc  negroes  and  mu!r.ttoes  10,000.  The  chief  exports  are  toflrcat 
Briuuii,  Ireland,  and  Noriti  America,  in  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  indigo, 
ginger,  and  pimento,  valued  in  1787,  at  2/)00,OOOl.  The  intercourse 
with  Honduras)  and  the  Mosquito  shorC)  may  now  be  regarded  as 
abandoned;  but  some  Ilitle  trade  is  carri^  on  with  Spanish  America 
by  small  vessels,  w  hich  elude  tijc  vigilance  of  the  p^arda  coslas.  The 
imports  were  coniputcd  at  a  million  and  a  half,  and  slaves  from  Africa 
£>riacd  u  considerable  article.*  There  is  a  poll  tax,  with  duties  on 
negroes  and  rum,  yielding  more  than  100,0001.  annually;  smd  the 
OROnary  expenses  of  government  in  1789  were  computed  at  75^0001. 
The  legislature  consists  of  the  captain-general  or  goYemor;  a  coundl 

iunoutit  of  about  12,000.  In  October  1798,  St.  Domingo  was  abandoned  by 
the  British,  who  h«d  been  misled  by  designing  foreigners;  a  distinguished 
featnrv,  as  Mr.  Edwards  remarks»  in  the  conduct  of  the  late  war.  Pinker* 
ton — Toussaint,  who  is  now  no  more,  having  died  in  France,  whither  he 
was  carried  a  prisoner,  was  born  in  St.  Domingo,  in  Nuvcmbcr  1744.  He 
was  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  his  time.  His  memoi7» 
m  particular,  was  vast  and  correct.  His  Judgment  would  have  done  honour 
•o  many  a  vibiu  general.  His  bravery  and  perseverance  are  universally 
acknowledged.   But  modem  times  have  not|Mesented  us  with  any  illitstrioys 

Miack  general,  iintaintccl  hy  vices  of  the  most  monstrous  kind.  R. 

•  The  maroon  or  runagate  negroes  have  been  sent  to  Nova-Scotia.  The 
term  maroon  seems  to  be  from  the  Spanish  i^maran,  said  to  signify  an  ape  ; 
Edwards,  iii.  304:  bttt  more  probably  from  nma,  a  motratain  or  dale,  re 
which  they  ictieaiu 
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t>f  twelve,  nominated  bjr  the  crown;  and  a  house  of  assembly,  contain- 
ing forty-three  members,  elected  by  the  freeholders:*  the  three  chief 
towns,  St.  Jaf^,  Kinp^sion,  and  I'ort  Royal,  returning;  thi*ee  memberS) 
the  other  pai'ishes  Ivvo.  Tlu;  ])rinri|)al  towns  are  within  a  short  distance 
of  each  other,  Sp<uuah  town  bcia,^  hiland  j  while  ivin^^blon  ib  on  the 
ootth  tide,  and  Fort  Royal  on  the  weat^  of  a  oootideiable  bay ;  the 
last  being  greatly  reduced  by  earthquakes  and  olher  calanuties.  The 
climate,  tliough  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes,  is  extremely  hot;  and 
the  days  and  nights  nearly  of  *:([Ud\  fluration.  A  riii^e  of  mountains, 
fmin  east  to  west,  divides  the  island  n)to  two  paits;  and  the  landscu])e 
often  boobi^i  of  peculiar  beauties.  In  the'  north  Uic  soil  is  generuily  a 
chalky  marl,  producing  a  dose  and  clean  turf,  tike  an  English  luwu  of 
the  brightest  verdure.f  Towards  the  interior  are  foreats»  crowned  by 
the  blue  summits  of  the  central  ridge.  What  is  called  the  Blue 
Mo'intain  Peak  nscs  7,431  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  and  the 
precipices  are  interspersed  with  beautiful  savannas.  '1  here  arc  r.'/nnt 
one  hundiHid  rivulets,  of  which  the  Black  River,  nuinuig  to  the  souiii, 
is  the  most  considerable.  Some  sulphureous  and  ciialybeate  springs 
likewise  occur.  It  is  laid  tliat  the  Spanianls  worked  mines  of  ooppert 
if  not  flflver;  and  one  of  lead  has  been  recently  discovered.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  natural  curiosities  seems  to  be  what  is  called  the 
vepfefahl  •  fly,  a  singular  fundus,  also  Iuutk)  if)  one  of  the  French  West- 
InUia  ishincls.  It  is  said  to  abound  on  ilie  summit  ot  a  hii^-h  rock,  in 
the  shape  of  a  hay-cock,  but  called  the  Doipiun's  Head,  near  uic  town 
of  Lucea,  in  that  norUi-weit  extremity  of  the  ide  called  the  parish  of 
Hanover4  This  rock  rises  suddenly  fmm  a  flat  country;  and  die 
negroes  hesitate  to  climb  the  lofty  precipice.  A  more  important  object 
!s  tile  bread-fruit  tree,  which,  with  other  useful  plants,  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Joseph  Biitiks,  than  which  nunc  can  be 
more  benelicial,  or  more  worthy  of  appladscU 

•  Erl-.vinh,  \.  214. 

t  What  is  called  the  brick  mnu!  ^  rnrttains  such  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand 
M  might  be  adapted  to  the  kUa  ;  bat  tlie  name  has  no  cunnexion  with  th« 
colour,  whick  is  hueL  Edwards,  ii  205.  Thts  is  the  best  soil  fur  si^fpir 
cane-^  noKt  to  the  a^hy  loatB  of  St.  Clviit(^«r*Si  sod  is  IbUowtd  b>/  the  deep 
t>lack  mould  of  Barbadoes.  ^ 

i  From  the  infarmation  of  a  Jamaica  planter. 

I  S«e  Mr.  Edwards'  History  of  the  West-Indtes»  2d  edit.    i.  p.  xzv^ 
TOX.<.  zi.  3  V 

* 

■ 

'  4  T 

I* '  ' 
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THIS  isle,  which  belongs  to  Spain,  is  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  British  miles  in  length,  by  forty  in  breadths  Its  fiize  and  coose- 
qcueuet  we  well  luMMm  to  the  pomtmoth  beinga  feitik}  befutiful»  iml 
mdl  mtettd  oountiy.   The  chief  trade-is  in  ingWy  gingeiv  oaUtHh 

bides ;  wkh  ■ome  drags*  fruit«t  and  sweetmeats :  and  the  northern 

part  is  s  iid  to  contain  mint^s  of  nnd  silver.  Porto  Rico  wtih  dis- 
covered by  Colon  in  149!?  ;  and  \vas  sybjui^uled  by  Poucc  de  Leon,  the 
first  explorer  of  Florida,  ubouL  1509.     l^lie  Spanish  voyagers  ai^ 

authots,  whoee  imaginatiea  magnified  eveiy  feature  of  the  new  mitSik 
vepofted  the  native  pc^mlifeifiD  at  60«^m  wfaUc  parimpa  •  real  cniMif 


THE  CARIBBEE  ISLANDS. 


THIS  range  extends  from  Tobai^c^  in  the  south,  to  the  \''irgta 
lalaDds  io  the  noith;  and  includes  Barbadoes,  which  stands  rather 
detached  towndi  the  eaat»  being  about  thiity*five  degives  from  the 
AfHcaa  ialanda  of  Cape  Veid.  The  Caribbee  islands  are  of  noted 

^fertility  and  commercial  advantage,  the  chief  possessors  !)eing  the 
Knglish  and  JVeiich.  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher's,  St. 
ViiH  tut,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Montserat,  Nevis,  and  tlic  Vinnn  isles, 
4ire  British  i  aiwl  Barbadoes  by  tar  the  most  miportaut,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  contain  17,000  whitie  inhabitants}  while  the  others  rarely  exceed 
'gOOO«  The  Pinench  Caribbee  jslanda  areMartiniquey  Guadeloupe,  St 
2«Qcle»  To-^ago,  and  some  islets.  The  Danes  posaeas  St^  Croix,  St 
Ik'bomu^  aad  f>L  Johiii  which  bcjong  to  the  Virg:in  group:  vhik  the 
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Swedes  bold  St.  B»rtIiQlo(nfiw,  azid  the  Dutch  St  EQStalkif.  Of  thcr 
whole  groupt  Baibadoea  and  GufbdekNipe  appw  lo  bte  tlie  most  impoi»' 
taat;  and  the  lost,  including  Gnuid  Teite  and  Basse  TcrrC)  is  the  motH^ 
considerable  in  size,  beinj^:  about  sixty  British  miles  in  length,  hy 
twenty-five  in  breadth.  The  Caribbte  islands  in  i;tiiera]  were  disco- 
TeiXfd  by  Colon,  on  his  second  voyu^e,  when  he  visited  Douiinicaf 
Guadeloupe}  and  Antigua :  but  tliey  were  neg^lecitd  the  Spani«u-d«^ 
eager  la  quest  of  the  ioUd  of  the  larger  iahmda. 

Barsaiwks.      Barbadoes  is  said  to  have  been  discoTered  by  th9 
Portuguese,  wlio  having  made  no  settlement,  it  was  seized  hy  tho 
English  in  the  reig^n  of  James  I ;  and  the  foundation  of  James  Towi^ 
Was  laid  in  1624.   Thou|^  the  isle  be  only  about  twenty  roiks  it^ 
length,  and  thirteen  fai  breadth»  yet  this  early  Englbb  settfement  ha^ 
proapered  to  a  surprising  degree,  exportlng'atxmt  10,000  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  and  6,000  puncheons  of  raiDt  besides  cotton,  ginger,  &c.* 
Grenada,  and  most  of  t!ie  others,  wca*  orii^inolly  settled  by  UieFrencb^ 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  ceruurv.    St.  Chri«5tophet*s  ua* 
however  a  very  early  British  aetUemem.    Antigua  is  also  iutid  lo  ijuve 
been  planted  by  the  English  in  1653;  whUe  the  French  began  to  send 
colonies  to  Guadeloupe  about  1 A90.   The  snbaeqaent  strug^gles  bctwean 
the  two  powers,  concerning  these  ▼aloaMe  islands,  would  form  too 
complex  a  narrative  for  the  present  desl^^v    They  nre  (>;encrally  pl:iir> 
ant!  fertile ;  being  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  bairenness  of  llie 
Bahama  group.    In  some  tliere  are  small  i-anges  of  hills  j  and  in 
Guadeloupe  there  appear  to  have  be^  many  volcanoe%  the  noted 
Souffriere  being  a  kind  of  sol&  terra,  or  vast  maas  of  sulphur,  emitting 
continual  smoke.    Dominica  also  contains  several  volcant/cs.  Th<f 
products  and  exports  of  all  these  islea  are  similar,  being  sugar,  rum^ 
coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  Scc.f 

Under  this  liead  may  also  be  an'anged  the  small  g^up  numitig 
parallel  with  the  ahoie'  of  South  Amerka,  of  which  Corano  and 
Buenajrre  belong  to  the  Dutch,  who  import  Afikan  staves,  whom  thejr 
tell  to  the  Spaniards  on  the  continent. 

Trikidad.  Under  this  division  may  also  be  clas<;c(!  fhe  island 
of  Trinidad,  recently  c-  ded  i)y  Spain  lo  Cireat  IJritaiii.  1  his  island  i» 
about  ninety  British  miles  in  lengih,  while  the  medial  breadth  may  b^ 
about  thirty.  Colon  landed  here  hi  1499,  when  he  discovered  tho 
mouth  of  the  Orincpco;  but  the  possession  was  neglected  till  1535, 
The  climate  is  said  to  be  eacetlentf  and  remarkably  free  from  huni* 

•  In  ahijrrk-nn<'.  Ui-K  Oc'nbe'-,  1780,  the  blacks  and  whtt«a  who  pemhad' 
werp  computed  at  4,o>u,  ai»d  ihe  damai^c  at  1,320,564L  ISb  iteifiag.  Edwaidt^ 

f  Sr  Vincent**  may  be  s»id  to  be  dWUlfd  between  the  black  Cafibt,  6r 
descendants  of  revoked  negroes,  and  the  British,  whose  territory  is  divided 
Into  tive  paunihet,  the  chief  town  betuar  Kingston ;  Edwaide,  i".  405.  The 
flftf%Cf  or  chocclaie  nut  ^l  ovvs  on  a  trcp  re-^^mblin  j  a  cHerrr  The  p<>ds,  when 
trnen,  are  Vike  cucu:nbcrs,  and  contain  from  twenty  to  thirty  nut»,  or  raihtf 
kernels,  not  unUke  ahnohd*.  The  c«k<!ft  seem  wised  with  flour  Csetile 
soap.    Edwards,  ii.  30ff    There  is  a  confusion  of  cacio  and  eocna  in  nrmer 

->The  casae  btloaci  t»  thf  gsaw  thaobroma^  the  coc<^ 
to  tke  geuu&  &uco».  ii. 
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canes,  which  arc  dreadful  scourges  of  the  other  American  islea.* 
Heavy  rains  prevul  from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  end  of  October; 
ffiid  there  are  ao  many  rivers,  that  llie  dryness  of  the  other  half  of  the 
year  is  little  regretted.    Sometimes  slight  earthquakes  are  felt,  but 

little  dan!n'mus.  In  the  interior  are  four  {^TOtips  of  mountains,  wbicli, 
trith  &ome  other  ridges  towartls  the  shores,  are  computed  at  a  third  part 
of  the  territory ;  tlie  other  two  thirds  are  said  lo  consist  of  a  most 
fertile  soil.  The  southern  coast  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  coffee ; 
find  on  the  west  is  a  large  harbour,  reputed  very  secure  in  alt  season** 
Here  are  the  Spanish  settlements,  the  lar^i  t  containing  only  about 
eif^hty  huts.  The  cocoa  trees  perished  in  1727,  by  the  force,  as  is  said 
of  the  northcni  winds  ;  and  any  new  plantations  ought  of  course  to  bt 
protected  on  tliut  c^uarter  by  thick  fences  of  ibrest  trees.! 


THE  BAHAMA  OR  LUCAYOS  ISLANDS, 


TTTESE  isles,  tliongh  very  numerous,  nnd  «;nTnc  of  them  of 
considcrr.hlc  size,  are  little  known.  Tluy  are  said  lo  liave  I >een  totally 
deserted  when,  in  1672,  u  iew  Englislvmen  took  ix)ssesi»ion  of  the 
island  which  they  called  Providence.^  But  becoming  a  nest  of  pirates, ' 
a  fierce  was  sent  from  England  to  subdue  them ;  and  a  small  regular 
colony  established  about  1720.  The  English  in  the  Bahama  ssLuda 
are  comp\a<.  d  at  tliree  or  fonr  tlmiisand ;  half  beint^  settled  in  Provi- 
dcnrc,  v.  herc  there  is  a  I'ovt  called  Nassau,  and  a  small  harbour.  The 
few  exports  are  cotton,  d)  inj^  woods,  live  turtle,  and  suit.  The  soil 
seems  to  be  naturally  barren ;  and  the  narrow  length  of  these  isles, 
niuch  e^vposed  to  the  heat  and  the  windS) accounts  for  their  comparative 
insignificance  in  this  grand  commercial  archi[>elaf^o. 

IJjTANT.  TIk*  WcsT-lndian  islands,  fronj  their  tTnpiral  si'.ua- 
tion,  and  the  i^rcat  heiijhl  of  tijeir  morntaips,  command  a  large  extent 
of  tenipef-ature,  and  contain  a  proponional  \  arietyof  native  yegeti;l:lch. 
We  are  br  however  from  possessing  a  complete  flora  of  these  coun- 

*  Raynnl,  iv  If^'i. 

f  In  tic  ni?.p  of  La  Cruz  the  island  of  Trlrtdad  a|>pcars  tn  a  very  t'.".iTcr''nt 
form  from  ihat  assigned  hy  D'Anvillc,  untl  con.moj.Iy  rt  ctivcd.  '1  he  U'ligni 
is  Ir'  pi  north  to  »nli,  insrrad  of  enst  and  west,  and  il;c  thkf  settlement,  S. 
Jo.'^ci  .'I  -  Oruna,  is  in  the  rif  rth-wcit,  n'  t  f  ir  trcm  the  pert  <k*  F.':])an3.  ♦h'" 
\ii.it^  harUHo--  'i  he  k))g;h  vi  i&laud  is  g,ivcQ  at  aliout  «igUt>  litiu&b  mUcs, 
by  half  the  breadth. 

t  lb.  V.  64. 
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tries :  activhf  In  scientific  research  b  not  very  congenial  eitfaer  with 

tiiv  manm-ni  or  the  commercial  engagements  of  the  inhabitants;  tmr! 
tlic  })•  stileniial  exhalations  from  the  swamps,  and  ihc  pathkss  intri- 
cacies of  the  forests,  "  strangled  with  waste  fertility,"  that  on  uil  sides 
gird  the  mountains,  may  well  dispirit  the  most  adventurous  naturalist 

Several  of  those  giant  sons  of  the  forest  that  were  noticed  in'  tM 
botany  of  IndiO}  grow  wild  in  these  i  1  i  els,  and  equal  in  stateness 
thfir  oriental  brcthrt^n.  Snch  are  the  Indiitii  f*  ;  orbanvr'n  rn-c,  at  fii-st 
a  feeble  «t'"Tn,  twinin^;  for  support  ronnd  some  ncightxjniij^  plant,  but 
in  tiic  coiuse  of  years  becoming  a  grove  by  itself;  the  bombox  ceiba, 
or  wild  cotton  tree,  from  a  single  hollowed  trunk  of  which  has  formed 
k  canoe  able  to  contain  a  hundretl  men ;  the  logwood ;  and  the  tocust 
tree,  most  giateful  in  these  torrid  regions  ^  its  night  ttf  ahade. 
Scarcely  inferior  to  tliesc  are  the  wide-spreading  maho:^any,  the  bra- 
silctlo,  the  cabha;^c  ))alm,  llic  lailest  of  all  vegetables,  ris*!''^  sometimes 
in  a  strait  mujcslic  column  to  tlic  hcigiit  of  nearly  two  hundred  icct, 
and  the  great  Ian  palm,  one  of  whose  capacioin  leam  will  shelter  eight 
persons  Irom  the  rain  or  sun.  The.cecropia  deserves  mention,  not 
only  as  a  large  timber  tree,  but  for  the  excellence  of  its  ft  tiit,  and  its 
tough  fibrous  bark  that  is  used  for  corfla^e  ;  the  tamarintl  tree  for  its 
airy  clec;ance,  and  its  acid  jxkIs,  of  no  mean  estimation  in  this  sultry 
cUmalL*.  'i  lie  laiirus  chloroxyluni,  or  cog  wood,  is  of  high  value  in 
mill  work ;  and  the  Iran  wood,  the  Baihadoes  cedar*  and  a  species  of 
cordia,  Juiown  in  the  EngHsh  islands  by  the  name  of  Spanish  elm,  are 
in  great  request  for  durable  substantial  timber. 

The  fruits  of  the  West-Indies  are  descrvcdlv  celebrated  for  their 
variety  and  flavour;  the  plantations  in  the  niounlainovis  districts  yieUl 
the  apple,  the  peach,  tlie  tig,  the  grape,  the  poutegrajuUc,  the  omnge, 
and  all  the  other  European  fruits,  while  the  more  sultry  parts  aboiUMi 
in  native  products  that  nmy  w  ell  vie  witli,  if  thejr  do  not  sutpaas,  these 
adopted  straiigers:  the  pine-apple,  llie  sapota  orsapadilla,  the  avocalo 
pear,  the  cashew  nut,  the  cocoa  tnit,  the  psidium  or  guava,  the  custard 
apple,  the  papaw,  the  slioddock,  and  tiie  gmnadUk,  form  the  prin- 
cipal. 

The  commerdal  products  of  these  islands  are  ibr  the  roost  pait 
procured  from  cultivate<l  and  naturalized  vegetables,  which  tberelbre 

ran  srr.i  ccly  be  admitted  in  an  account  of  their  itidigcnous  pli  nts.  The 
vaiiilla  however  is  f  jiir-d  truly  wild  in  t!ie  woods  of  Jamaica  and  bt. 
Donnns!;o ;  the  aloe,  though  cultivated  ojjiy  at  Burbudocs,  grows  spon- 
taneously on  the  dry  rocky  soils  of  Cuba,  the  Bahamas,  and  many 
other  of  the  islands ;  the  liixa  orellana,  from  which  is  procured  the 
annotta,  is  common  to  the  \^  esi'Indtes,andall  the  hot  parts  of  America} 
and  the  fragrant  pimento  or  all-spice  is  not  only  a  gtnuirie  m.live,  but 
even  refuses  to  be  propa^nUed  by  Ininian  care.  Of  oil  the  !u2unful 
8|>ecies  of  myrtle,  the  myrtus  piuienta  is  perhaps  the  most  beauului, 
and  from  llie  tbquent  ^len  of  Bryan  Edwards  it  has  received  its  merited 
pmiae ;  it  rises  in  natural  proves  on  tlte  side  of  the  mountains  tli&t  look 
towanl  the  sea,  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  as  no  Other 
siH  iily  will  grow  beneath  iis  sh;u'e,  it  always  afloids  a  ntol  open  w;,lk, 
perhnned  with  the  ex^juisitc  !Va;;t*ance  of  its  suowy  UiusStonia,  iloalinj^ 
in  loose  clusters  on  its  deep  green  ioliage. 


iMSglGAN  ISLANDS 


But  km  of  tht  other  indigenous  vegt:tal>les  of  the  We»t<lDdi^«  w 
Hkkelf  to  interest  the  general  reader  >  u  these  the  aboreaceDt  fero^  are 
perhaps  tlic  BKMfc  rtnkmg:  wldle  the  Britiah  &rat  neiier  exceed  the 
(tigbt  of  thres  or  fimr  and  die  to  the  gnwod  «t  the  approach  <i 
winter »  those  species  that  enjoy  the  perpetual  summer  of  these  islands 
ire  perennial  plants,  and  the  poly  podium  arJ)oreum  in  particular  throws 
up  a  tnmk  ulx>ve  twenty  feet  high,  terminated  by  broad  pirmat^cd  luavcSi 
idiich  gives  ii  exactly  Uie  liabit  and  general  appearauce  of  a  palm  treo. 

Three  plaDt»  reauun  to  be  mentiQiicd,  namely,  the  guiscum  or 
ligiiiipi  fks,  of  which  both  the  xesin  and  the  irood  are  iisefiilt  tht 
loniier  in  inodiciBe»  the  latter  at  a  material  for  pullies  and  tumerjt 
ware ;  winterana  canella,  whose  bark  is  introdtircd  into  the  phannir 
(q|)Ba«  ^  do^booa  Cadbbaraj.  a  spicdea  of  the  i^enivi^o  barl^* 

*  For.  nncli  iafomatioii  c<mecnihu|:  the  Teg^etaUei  of  the  Wett>Iadi» 

ulands,  the  botanical  reader  may  consult,  with  great  advantage,  the  writings 
of  Sloane,  Browne,  Jacquin,  Htig^hes,  Swartz,  and  manj  other  botanists  or 
tiavcUers.    To  Swans,  in  particular^  we  ar«  indalMed  £i>r     moat  impofuu* 
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BlcTKMT*— Original  IxuABiTANTs. — Climate  and  Seasovs*-^ 

LaSBS— 'RtTESS. — Mo  VM  TAINS* 

EicTtNT.  THIS  division  of  the  Ticw  continent  extends,  as 
Uready  explained,  from  the  mountainous  boundary  between  the  pio- 
Vuircs  of  Vera(]aia  and  Panama,  the  latter  province  belonging  to  ^utlx 
Amcnca.  Bui  ihu  land  afterwards  ascending  con^derably  forthe)*  to 
'  the  noith,  th«  length  niiist  be  computed  from  about  IS*  dT  Mitli 
tb  54*  south  lat  and  yet  rtnrthert  If  the  Terra  del  FNiego  be  comptHed. 
The  length  is  at  leas*  Sixty-six  degrees,  or  3960  geographical  miles ; 
ivhile  the  breadthi  as  already  mentioned,  is  about  3880  geog;rapbkal 
miles. 

OriciIjal  Populatiom.  The  (Origioal  {jopoladon  oi  this  iargc 
bortion  of  tlie  enrtb  remains  obscure)  but  has,  in  all  prababllltyt  betti 
ftom  Asia:  for  it  has  already  been  obserVied,  thsit  the  sources  of popo-, 
lation  of  the  t\\  r  ntinents  seem  to  have  been  the  same.  Indeed» 
tnany  striking  afBnities  between  the  languages  of  the  Pcnivians, 
Chilese,  Bruziluins,  and  oilier  nations  of  South  Amehcai  and  the 
languages  of  the  Asiatics^  have  been  pointed  ouL*^ 

t 

*  HCr.  ftnlccrtdn  thinin  It  mot^  ^SMbiMe,  thkt  the  South  AmencalAS  ar^ 

-fleYived  from  Africa.  *'  Thr  di'u  nvcrv  nf  15rt\7il  (hesajs).  by  a  Pomi{?:Tir'^^e 
flMt  (Ui^fiied  CO  pass  the  CApc  of  Good  Hope»  shews  that  America  might 
hate  diicloNd  by  mcve  aoridcitft  and^wt  the  winds  might  waft  frawli 
acroM  the  Atlantic  The  constant  tnde  winds»  blowing  from  east  to  west, 
could  scarcely  fa. I  to  impel  some  rash  African  mariners  to  the  America^ 
shores.  This  conjcctttre  (he  adds)  may  perhaps  admit  more  prubabUity* 
when  further  diKoveiiet  and  htvestigations  shall  have  been  made  in  the 
African  Hialrrf;. — The  Tfitchezi  of  Florida  seen  to  strengthen  ihis  theory, 
bf  their  tradition  that  thejr  came  trom  the  rismg  sun,  or  the  east,  that  the 
voya]g;t  was  long,  and  their  anesston  on  the  pdnt  ^  perikhing  when  thef 
discovered  America.  Du  Prats,  ii  113.  The  natives  of  the  Canaries  are 
said  to  have  been  exfrrmely  tall,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  the  ancestors  of 
fhe  Tehuels.  caUed  by  i:<uropeans,  Paugonians,  >vho  always  bury  their  dead 
on  the  eastern- sboret,  as  ieolctng  towartls  the  GOttnrry  of  their  ancestors.  See 
the  French  A'-trrmnmi  a!  vny:iy-r,  177B,  4to.  tome  i.  and  FaU;ncr's  Patagonia-** 
GnrtpecimeuB  uf  the  language  of  the  Natchez  is  small  and  im|)erfectt  but  it 
is  suSciem  to  shew,  that  n  Is  cioady  aUied  to  die  Creek  language ;  and  thi^ 
last  is,  tinqueationably.  Astatic.  It  ccmtaiiTS  many  Japanese  and  Tatat 
words;  and  ft  it  riirious  to  obsem^  that  many  Japanese  cuioMis  ar»  Ulk 
customs  Qi  tke  Creeks.  B. 
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Prcgrfsmve  Geocih apiiv.  The  proj^ressive  ^coj^raphy  is 
here  synonym  iiH  witli  the  vurious  tliscoverics  which  have  been  irtdi- 
cated  in  Liic  y;ciicral  view  of  America.  Many  parts  of  tlie  Ulterior  are 
•till  obscure;  wide  re^oni  on  the  great  river  of  Amaasons  being  covered 
with  impenetnible  ibiesta*  and  others  flooded  by  the  inuodutionSf  lothaft 
much  precision  can  rarely  be  attained.  In  iTie  soutli  there  are  ^-ast 
sahnc  plains.,  and  small  snndy  deserts,  equally  adverse  to  (ifeographical 
certainty.  The  Spunisli  maps  are  likewibe  of  noted  inaccunuy.  But 
great  li|j;ht  has  been  diffused  over  Soutli  America  by  the  recent  large 
map  of  Don  Juan  tk  la  Cruz,  Cano  j  OlmedUla,  geographer  to  the 
king  \77Sf  republished  by  Mr.  Faden  17^9.  So  recent  k  any  eiact 
delineation  of  this  grand  division  of  the  new  world  !* 

The  religion  of  South  America  is  in  gcnei*al  the  Roman  Catholic, 
with  the  e]u:eptioQ  of  the  ^mall  Dutch  terriiory*  and  a  few  swage^ 
tribes.    ■  ► 

Climate  ai*d  Seasons.  The  southern  extremity,  extending 
&X  beyond  that  of  Afiiga,  is  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  antarctic 
rposts ;  ai^d  Terni  del  i^uego  in  the  south  lat.  of  . 55**  seems  exposed  l» 
tlie  almost  perpetual  winter  of  Greenland  in  north  lat.  70°.  Tehuclia, 
or  Patagonia,  consisting  mostly  of  open  deserts  and  sa^  annas,  with  a 
few  willow  tiecs  on  the  rivers,  seems  to  enjoy  a  tcfniKiate  but  i*ather 
cool  cliiaule.  On  pixtceeding  towards  the  north  tlie  great  cliainof  the 
An^e^  constitutes  real  zones  and  cfimates,  which'  strangely  contradiGt 
the  titeprics  of  ancient  geographers  i  the  chief  inconveniencies  of  tlie 
torrid' zone  being  extreme  cold  on  the  mountains',  and  extreme  mois- 
lure  in  the  plains.t  Near  Callao  the  months  of  Qclober  and  Novem- 
ber fonn  the  sprinj^.  In  Peru  what  is  calkd  sumnier  is  the  diy  season, 
often  extremely  cold ajtd  tiie  rainy  scai»oa  is  ciUlcd  winter.  The 
&rmer  begins  in  May,  wl^ich  is  i^eaiiy  the  beginning  of  winter  in  the 
lower  parts,  and.  cohtiriucs  till  Noiifcmbcr,  when  tlie  slight  fogs,  called 
w  inter  in  the  vales,  begin  to  disperse.  On  Ihf  aiountains  winter  begins 
in  December,  wlilch  In  the  plains  is  the  Hrtit  montli  of  summer;  und 
a  journey  of  four  hours  conducts  the  traveller  from  one  season  to 
another.    At  Quito,  siluat«;d  between  two  chains  of  tlie  Andes,  on  a 

Slain  of  reinailvulik  eleva^oii, ,  the  montiiS:  fixim  September  to  May  o^ 
une.conBtUiite  Uie  yrinter;  and  the  other  noatha  (he  summer;  the 
formtr  being  exposed  to  almost  constant  rainS)  which  are  also  frequM% 
but  at  longer  intervals,  during  the  summer  scason.f  At  Carthagena 
the  winter,  or  rainy  seasohy  extends,  on       contraTy^  from  May  to 

Even  the  lar^e  map  by  Kitchen,  1774,  of  th^  j^uUie^n  Jiajf,  inserted  in 
Fall-Oner's  P.i-a^u.Ui,  •hough  pretended  tube  biM)c.«i]^a a«the|ltic  materials^ 
will  be  found  to  be  aijoiost  wh^ily  amagiiiary^  wheg^Cfunpaied  with  that  pf  1a 
Ccui.      *        .  ,  *  .  .  •  I        *i    ."    ,  .      '  • 

f  UHoa  Meraoiret  PhiloBophiqi<ea/Paro«  iTfi^t  two  vol!  8vo.  i.  89. 

\  U'll  Voyage,  i  278,  but  see  the  t>b$crv-ations  at  the  end  of  vol.  il.  of  thr 
fcench  transit: ipn,  two  vol.  4to.  which  is  far  superior.  At  iiicbaniba.  th*. 
winter  lasts  frum  December  to  June,  beuig  Car,  cultier  than  at  (^uiio;  aud^ 
further  to  the  south  Cla'i  ('i  chili)  receives  iu  name  from  sr.o-M.  From  ih© 
gulf  '  f  G.:  1  (;uil  to  tSic  descris  of  Atacania,  a  space  of  4t^0  leap.ue:>  li^  '»-'i>^*b 
20  or  M  in  baadih,  it  never  raiuk^'and  ihuuUcr  »torms  are  luii^uowtu 
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November,  and  the  summer,  or  dry  season,  from  December  to  Apitf. 
At  Panama  tiic  summer  bcg^ins  rather  later,  and  tads  sooner;  t»t  Lima, 
in  a  southern  latitude  neaily  coricspoaUing  wiiii  the  northern  of  Cap- 
thag«Aa,  tile  hc4t  is  Sar  ftiore  modecate  j  and  spring  begins  with  De- 
mml^  wipter  vit^^l^s  tbt  nuntr  k  in  Ffbiuarvt  the  miUiiimi  In 

In  general  the  confined  rcp;inns  ott  the  west  of  the  Andes  are  dry,  the 
clouds  being  arretted  by  their  summits;  while  the  wide  countries  on 
the  east  of  thai  chain  are  exposed  to  torrents  of  rain,  fi-om  the  eastern 
pr  trade  winds  blowing  over  the  Atlantic.  In  firazU  the  rainy  seasoa 
l»egioi  io  March  or  ApiD^  «iid  ca^a  in  Afigutt»  wtMa  tbt  ^ring  begins^ 
ptivtiMir  the  wamaetf  &  diadn^lioB  being  oolf  between  wet  and  dtf 
^lasons.* 

Lakes.  South  America  can  scarcdy  hoast  of  any  inland  sea  ; 
but  the  great  river  of  Aniazons,  and  that  ot  La  ^lata,  may  be  said  to 
supply  thia  deficiency »  and  if  numerously  peopled  by  industrious  io* 
|lpbitaoM^tiiere,«oiiidhap»'ioenslo  f  rnnfibiin  of  the  went  of  nland 

nRvi^atipn  throughout  the  greater  f^rt  of  this  ample  portion  of  tht 

earth.  The  gulfs  on  the  south-west  extremity  containinr^  ihv  isles  o( 
Ciiiluc,  St.  Martin,  kc.  areof  small  c.onse«]Ucnr(:,  auci  in  a  remote  and 
disadvauta^cous  position.     No  part  of  tiic  giobe  displays  so  great  ^. 

tti«berof  bkea^NQiiiiAflMnQa(  and  the  aputhep  part  of  theneir 
continent  is  perfaapa  equallf  remarkable  bf  their  rarity.  Many  Mip* 
poeedJekiiy  uthntof  Zarayosor  Sbarifo%  hi  thecooneof  the  river 

Paraguay,  only  exist  diiriiv^  the  annual  inundations,  which  are  on  a  far 
grander  scale  than  those  of  the  Gano^cs,  and  maybe  saif)  fo  Hrlu'c 
wiiole  provinces.  In  the  most  uoriiicru  pait  Uie  La^oun  oi  IMuraycabo 
b  rimarlcablet  beie^  a  dfo^lar  hmon  about  too  Britiab  miles  in  diem* 
cter;,  icoeivingnunieroiie  nveftand  riividets,  and  communicating  witJi 
the  sea  by  a  considcrsdsle  creek.  The  celebrated  lake  Parima,  call* 
ed  also  Pai"anapitinca  or  the  White  Sea,  is  represented  by  La  Crur  oa 
more  than  100  Briiish  miles  in  leni^tli  by  fifty  iti  breadth.  'I'liis  sizci 
and  even  cx^tence)  have  bueu  doubted,  as  il  was  the  noted  seat  o^ 
tiw  dtf  El  £lonid%  the  atreets  of  which  were  paved  with  gold; 
a  fable  wMch  aecme  to  have  ariaen  fioyne  socliaf  talc  reflecting  hke  • 
niirror,  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun.  According  to  La  Cruz  this  lake 
receives  the  Orinoco  on  the  north-west  whicli  afterwaids  emerges,  and 
pur oiies  a  westerly  course,  till  it  finally  bends  north  and  cast.  Tiic 
i^ai  una  also  gives  source  to  Uic  great  river  of  the  same  name,  likewise 
lialled  the  Rk^  Blanc*)  which  joiqa  the  river  Negro>  and  great  river  of 
Amatons.  In  this  pait  of  South  America,  thece  Ja»  as  it  were,  a  con^ 
test  betwixt  land  and  water;  and  so  level  and  mutabfe  is  the  soil,  that 
the  rivere  seem  dubious  what  course  to  pursue,  as  they  ilow  if)  every 
directioa,  and  branches  of  the  Orinoco  communicate  with  the  tributary 
rivers  of  tlie  immense  Maranon.  The  natural  history  of  the  ceJebra* 
ted  lake  of  Parima  would  not  be  a  little  mtereiUog,  b)it  a  deep  pt«Ku« 


In  Amazonia  and  Brazil  there  do  not  a  ppear  to  be  any  lakes  of  ceo- 
■cquencc :  but  the  Portuguese  are  iaIiBdor  even  to  the  bjpaaiards 


penades  those  regions. 
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girot^raphy  and  natural  histon',  and  many  dtacoreriet  rtmain  to  bcnafe 
in  their  ample  possessions.  Tiie  lake  ol  Zarayos  or  XaraycsiiS^lliflPB 
inuiKlation  of  the  river  Paraguay,  and  13  justly  explode'd*. 

TtTiCACA.  But  that 'of  Titicacav  nearly  lu  liie  same  paraiki 
Hid  In  tlM  Uti|(doiii  of  Pcn^  Is  regarded  "Wb  (ho  HMNit  iiwyBfftplr  ti 
South  America.  Unoaeajrs  thatituof  uiond  Iq^iii^  tecnco^ 
'CMC  about  240  niifcs;  and  the  d^h  70  or  so  fathoms.  It  receives 
ten  or  twelve  rivers  and  sc%*era!  rivnh-t«<;  l>iif  the  water,  thong^h  not 
talinc,  IS  naii'uT)i!H,  l>einp;  probably  tniiued  witli  snlpluir  or  bitumen.  It 
contains  two  kinds  of  fish,  and  is  frequented  by  geese  and  wild  fowl.  In 
an  isle  of  this  lake  Mango  Capaci  l)ie  f^^under  of  the  Peruvian  mo- 
Barchyi  reported  that  thef  auii»  Mb  firtheis  had  placed  hhn,  with  Wi 
aiMer  and  consort,  Oello ;  and  here  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  theMBi 
the  most  splendid  in  the  kingdom,  and  profusely  decorated  w  ith  plates 
of  p^ofd  and  silver.  On  the  Spanish  invafiioo  these  treasures  are  said  to 
have  been  thmv.Ti  into  the  bkef. 

•  *  A  few  amali  lakes  are  found  near  the  cource  of  tiie  river  Parana ;  and 
lhei«  are  two  large  lagoons  on  the  eastern  ceastf  lac.  3 1  *  33'.  Toiwuda 
the  sooth  of  Chtfi  there  are  some  hdeea  of  cemaderdble  siacy  coMUs* 

nicating  with  the  river  of  SanaeS)  or  WtHows,  one  of  them  bemg^ 

calk-d  the  Inke  of  the  Tehtiels  :  r^inl  n  few  small  Ink^s  further  to  the 
south  are  saiinei  a  wide  extent  of  terriloiy  bcmg  impn^patcd  with 
nitre. 

Rivers.  The  river  of  Amazons,  so  called  from  a  female  tribe 
lrmi«d  to  afins,  dlkoverad  on  ha  banin  by  tte-first  mmfpatotV)  1^ 

properly  by  a  native  term  the  Maranon,  is  celebrated  as  the  most  cHa* 
tingirished  river,  not  only  in  South  America,  hot  in  the  whole  worid : 
and  This  reputation  is  no  donht  ]\\%t  when  its  mac^nitude  is  ronsidem^,  as 
well  as  its  length.  For  in  the  latter  attri^jutc  it  seems  to  be  rivalled  by 
the  Kian  Ku  of  China,  and  |K;rhaps  by  the  Ob  of  Siberia,  avaheady  ex- 
plahied  in  discussing  the  ooofse  01  the  BHssotiRj^  when  itwaaobaei^fedt 
that*  on  the  comparative  scale  of  merely  tracingf  the  course  by  an  accn* 
nitc  map,  and  allowing  for  the  great  changes  of  direction,  idhc  length 
might  hr  estimated  at  nboTit  2^00  miles  ;  and  tint  of  the  Riwle  Iti  Plata 
about  l^'OO  ;  hm  the  e^ttjurv  of  the  Oh  h  frozen,  attd  tliatot'  the  Kian 
Ku  cannot  exceed  a  nuie  or  two  in  bi  eadih,  while  the  two  grand  Ame* 
rican  rivers  arc  of  surprising  magnitude.  The  Chinese  annals  say, 
tfiaC  their  great  rivers  have  been  confined  by  ant,  wfaHe  in  ancient  time* 
they  innnmited  whole  provinces,  fike  the  Maranon. 

The  voyage  of  Condamine  contains  the  most  accurate  dcacriptron 
which  has  yet  appeared  of  this  grand  river!!.  The  source  is  not  yet 
absolutely  ascertained.  The  celebrated  mathematician  just  quoted, 
says,  that  the  Ucaial  is  the  chief  stream,  as  us  iK>urccs  arc  more  remote 
ihan  those  of  the  supposed  Manmon:  and  it  is  a  consideral^e  nver  in 

'  •  Dobritzhoflkt,  i.  200f 

t  The  Monsrs,  thr  Miamis,  and  other  North  AmeriiCan  tnbei  atieTt,thaK* 
they  s])rang  out  of  th«  lake*  of  the  country.  B. 
.  X  Ulloa*  is.  m,  or  TMtt  L.m»  ofiba  Atoch  aramlstiaiw  . 

|j  Relation  abrcgr^e  d*uii  Vojragc  fait  dan*  nstfritur  de  TAaieriqiie  Men* 

dioaak»  Parit,  XT^,  0v«.  ,  , 

,  •      •  •  • 
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ftK  nine  pandit  when  tlie  other  u  onfy  m  torrent*.  On  the  (Hbtr 

hand  the  Maranon  makes  n  ^^ater  circuit,  nnd  is  of  extraordinary 
depih,  Accnrdtng'  to  UIlo;i  the  Maranon  issues  from  the  lake  of  Lau- 
ricocha,  near  the  city  ot  Guanuco,  souili  lat.  1 1*,  whence  it  directit  its 
course  south  for  about  sixty  miles,  then  bends  east  through  the  country 
ffJbwH  wlwiMtftBTfitfliay  fiwnthcctitiMe^f  the  Aoiie»  ttpiwet 
■BKh  to  the  €ity«f  Jaenf  .  Thence  it  prooeedt  ift  iu  long  progress 
towards  the  east ;  and  joins  the  Atlantic  after  a  course,  including  all  the 
win^^,  of  1 100  leagues,  or  3300  cnile*.  UlJoa  also  doubts  whether 
the  Ucaial  must  not  Ik-  recorded  os  the  principal  stream.  In  the  valu« 
able  map  oi  La  Cruz,  wimL  he  cttiis  the  ancient  Manmoo,  or  Pari,  con* 
ps^poodi  with  the  detoripdoBof  UHmi  but  raodvw  tbe  Apurioiao*  m  • 
lim  of  far  tanger  course,  liii^j^MBrtlw  town  of  Areqiiipa,ofi«lieiPeit 
of  the  great  lakeof  Titicaca,  soudi  lat.  16®  30'.  If  this  represeatatkMi 
be  just,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Apurimac  is  the  oripnal  and  proper 
river Amazons ;  and  f)oth  of  these  sources  belong  to  ihc  Ucaial, 
The  nm  Maranon,  according  to  La  Cruz,  rises  indeed  from  the  lake  of 
Lauhcocha,  neartbe  source  the  Pari;  botiWMBOidMriOt  instead  of 
passing  south,  aa  UHoa  wippCMi>  by  eonfoHnduig  the  «Af  and  ntm  Ma* 
nuMOt  and  the  lake  of  XdmocAf  wkh  that  of  Chmchay^  a  fewnikslo 
the  south,  which  last  p-i'-cs  source  to  the  Pari.  These  improvements 
In  the  geograpfw  seem  to  esUdyiish  beyond  ail  doubt,  that  tlie  UcaiaH 
from  its  remotest  branch  the  Apurimac,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
genuine  Maranon;  while  the  river  called  the  New  Maranon  (for  the 
maam  towarda  Hanmeeia  omitted),  is  of  isr  iboitDrcourso,  and^Pad 
only  styled  the  Maiaasn  fiwm  a  mistake  in  its  finnitua.  In  the  yna^  of 
La  Cruz,  though  the  coune  of  tlie  Ucaial  be  more  direct,  it  amouatalo 
about  seventeen  flt-p^rces  at  its  junction  with  the  supposed  Maranon, 
which  may  be  called  the  nvc*r  of  Lauiicochat,  while  the  latter  does  not 
exceed  fourteen  degrees  and  a  half. 

Ucaial.  The  Ucaial}  thus  consisting  of  two  main  sources, 
the  oU  MarMMNi  or  Paii,  aad  the  Apurimao,  after  pasaing  the  grsoi 
«bain  of  the  Andes,  bcada  lOiMtimcs  nerth-wett  sometimes  north- 
east, till  it  receives  tlie  new  Mamnon.  Rut  the  course  of  the  Uruial 
being  through  a  nwrr  remote  country,  and  more  unexplored  forests  than 
that  of  the  Lauincocba,  rls  chief  features,  and  natural  history,  arc 
less  known;  and  the  savages  on  its  bunks  unforiunaiely  massacred 
thoirinisawnaiy  la  1695,  ^ao  that  Condamuio  and  UlkMiaio  aKkc  igno* 
rant  concerning  this  noble  river,  which  probably  presets  objects  mora 
l^rand  and  interesting  than  those  on  the  Lauricocha.  The  Apurimaei 
stn]<r<-^Ilng  thmut^h  the  Andes,  must  also  aiiwd  nsanf  ttfikiDg  scenes 
atill  lost  to  scienidic  observation. 

Laukicocha.  On  the  contrary,  the  I^auricoclia  or  new  Mara- 
non has  been  rqieteJIy  desnbedy  aad  waa  navigated  by  Condamine 
loeoim  near  the  town  of  Jaen,  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable ;  thence 
passing  north-east  it  arrives  at  the  extenor  ridge  of  the  Andcsj,  which 
U  deavcs  at  a  pass  calkd  the  Pongo^  a  word  in  the  PenivMQ  lay^iagr 

•  Page  69.  ■    '  -  *  - 

t  UUoa;  i.  365.  or  307,  French  translation.  ' 
UUoaezprsttiyuiss  this  na«ie,'i.  366,  ineontiadletioatodnrllacid.-  ' 
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implying  a  i>ate.  This  sublime  scene  displays  the  Laiiricocha  confined 
between  two  parallel  walls  ol  almust  pcrptodiQul^  rock.  I  rom  m 
bi[^Ui  of  350  firtbom  thtt  livw,  in  hm-wsntrnkd  to  MntjrWkfti 
twt  the  fapidity  ii  not  eitisn%  ind  ft  mft  ptiMs  tbe  M  inpnik 
about  an  hour. 

After  the  junction  of  these  trro  parent  rivers,  the  Marai)on«  besides 
smaller  bli  cams,  receives  li  fim  theuordi  the  l^apo,  the  Parana,  Ytipuro^ 
the  Great  Ne^;i'o  which  hus  received  the  Pariina;  .and  iixmi  theaoiUh 
lite  Cuchivara  or  Araza»  andthe  prodigious  stream  £aUed  Madeim»  ooo* 
•isUDg  of  tb€  the  MubOTOf  iiifi  the  YieiiMf  the  dnef  asMoeMff 
wbicb  art  fiom  tbeeftstem  &ide  of  the  Andes,  watetiilg  A  Ml  eifirirf 
this  wiik  continent.  The  Madera  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  another 
grand  source  of  the  river  of  Amazons  ;  which  is  'also  joined  from  the 
hon{\\  by  the  Topaisa  and  bhinp^u,  while  its  estuary  i^^  ronntcttd  with 
liic  ^reat  Braziluu),  river  called  1  uauiUiiaa.  Ldk^:  xiic  Missouri  and 
lAwmoe  tb«e  MaiwioD  Ii  diaooloarad  irith  The  becaMistlhs 
jPortiigueee  boundary  biaidtobe  «kaf[;«e«  but  it  it  yeeraByabe^i^e 
^Uea»and  no  bottom  is  fimod  at  103  fHthoms.  The  eSest  of  the  tides 
IS  perceivable  to  the  distance  of  600  miles,  but  Condamine  thinks  that 
the  swell  is  occasioned  by  the  prop;^res'^  of  the  tide  of  the  preceding  day. 
The  banks  arc  gencraliy  crowned  with  vast  torcsts  ol  ioity  trees,  amoug 
whicii  are  many  of  a  rare  and  medicinal  nature.  Serpents  of  predl* 
yiooe  siae  era  fiNind  io  the  aMi«lMa> and  alU^riamere  alee  eoesaaM. 
It  seems  certain,  from  the  disquisition  of  ComihuilllCtihaCsome  fenabi 
warriors*  still  exist  towards  the  north  of  this  great  river.  Alter  it  hns 
received  the  Shingu,  the  breadth  from  shore  to  shore  cannoibe  disco- 
vered by  the  eye.  Near  its  moulli  the  Bore  rises  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
fc/^  in  heigiiL,  and  tiic  uubc  ui  lia^  crupLiou  v>  hcui'd  a.1  die  duilauce  of 

IW9  leagoest* 

3.  La  Plata  or  Parana.  The  Riade  la  Phtfai  er  river  ef 
Silveri  is  the  conjunct  flood  of  the  Pdnfpmj^f  the  Pilcomayo»  the  Pa- 
rana, and  the  Urucuay.  The  mm\)  streams  arc  the  Pcxra^'u-iy  nnd  the 
Parana,  and  it  would  seem  tiiat  the  latter  is  tlie  lonfte-.t  aixi  most  coil* 
ijderahlei  rising  in  the  great  mine  mountains  oi  iirasui,  latitude  nine* 
teen  degrees  and  bending  southi  then  west  till  it  receive  the  IbePain* 
na,  after  which  it  bends  south-west  tiU  it  is  joined  bjr  the  Paoagoay^ 
while  the  conjunct  rivers  are  still  called  the  Parana  by  the  natively  and 
the  Rio  dc  la  Plata  by  the  Spaniards,  Yet  the  length  of  the  Pani^uny, 
accordinj^  to  the  map  of  La  Ciuz,  does  not  yield  abo\  e  hah  a  degree 
to  that  of  Pamna ;  and  tlie  straightness  of  its  course  gives  it  the  appear* 
l^cc  of  the  principal  river.  The  ^lund  cataract  of  the  Parana  is  in 
latitude  twenty-four  degrees,  not  &r  from  the  dty  of  Cuaym;  butii 
rather  a  series  of  rapids,  for  a  spe^  of  twelve  leagues,  amidst  rocks 
pS  tiemendous  and  soigubr  Sotm^*  This  noble  river  is  eko  itodded 

« 

w 

•  The  whole  is  probably  a  fable.  B. 
'  f  Thl«  effect  called  pororoca  is  chieily  ohsrrvaUc  t(^'vr.riN  ti  e  Cape  del 
Norte  onthe  mouth  of  the  Arowary  Cor.damint-,  p.  193.  The  Icttf  r  of  M. 
Godia  to  thia  author  contains  an  interesiing  narrative  of  Madame  Godin'i 
asyifatiott  down  the  Mmraiion  in  1769.  She  was  perhspi  as  bold  so  Aeiaton 
as  ever  appeared  on  its  banks. 

^  Dobrtzhotier,  i.  206.    This  author,  p.  188,  seems  rightly  to  assert  that 
the  Parana  is  the  cliief  stream,  which  receives  the  Paraguay  and  Unicuay. 


u  ^ 
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Witfi  nufncToiTS  islands,  and  Spanish  vessels  navi^te  to  the  town 
of  Assumption,  about  400  Icac^iies  from  the  sea.  On  the  shores  are 
often  ioutid  geods  inclosing  ciystais ;  but  the  natural  history  ot  the 
ParaoA  is  xxiarlf  as  obscure  as  that  of  the  Ucaial.  The  breadth  of  the 
%9maf  h  Midi*  that  die  fandcMmot  be  dBtoDvend  from  a  ship  in  tiw 
nMMe  ci  the  utttwn* 

3.  Ohtvoco.  The  third  great  river  in  South  America  is  the 
Orinoco,  of  a  most  sinj^lar  and  perplexed  course.  According  to  La 
Cruz  it  rises  in  the  small  lake  of  Ipava,  north  latitude  five  degrees  live 
Buntites;  and  tlicnce  winds  almost  in  a  spiral  form,  first  passing 
«»lh«  iMdi-Mal;  It  colon  tlui  bkeof  Pttliiia»  and  iMiie»  two  eutleti 
on  the  north  and  south  of  that  laloe  tomrds  the  west,  but  after  receiving 
the  (jiiaviari,  it  bends  north,  then  north-east,  til!  it  enters  the  Atlantic 
licean  by  an  extended  delta  opposite  to  the  isle  of  Trinidad;  but  the 
thief  e^tMAty  is  considerably  to  the  south-east  of  that  island.  Many- 
men  of  great  sise  flow  into  the  Orinoco ;  and  in  addition  to  its  sin« 
Ipdar  fbfm  theit  m  other  renafkaUe  peculhirities.  Fvimi  the  sooth* 
^eutof  the  like  of  Parima,  which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  inundation 
formrd  hy  the  Orinoco,  the  White  river,  called  also  that  of  I'nrimai 
joins  the  Black  river,  and  thence  the  great  flood  of  tiie  Maranon. 
Another  stream,  the  Siaba,  flows  from  the  south-west  of  tlte  lake  into 
^e  Black  river,  and  joins  another  stream,  which  directly  connects  the 
Mw'iftun  -wMi  the  OrinooOk  There  isalao  a  communication  between 
die  fliaek  river  and  the  ManoMCi*  bjr  the  Joa  Ptoaiia.  Hence  there  ate 

thre«»  rommunicalions  between  these  great  rivers;  a  rirrtrmstnncc  so 
uncommon,  that  when  one  only  was  asseited  by  Spanish  authot  s,  it 
Was  rejected  by  geographical  theorists  as  contrary  to  the  usual  course 
*>f  nature,  and  Condaxnine  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  formal  diaqui- 
iftion  inorder  to  r^>eBta|>lt■h  it.  A  route  kid  down  by  La  Gnit,  that 
of  Solano,  Gof«mop  of  Caracas,  seems  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of 
his  intellin'f'ncr  ronrrminr  the  environs  of  the  lake  of  Parima ;  and 
little  doubt  can  remain  concerning  these  wonderfbl  inland  naTisratioris, 
thus  prepared  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  which  in  the  possession  of 
m  industrioas  people  woukl  render  Guiana,  or  new  Andaiusia,  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  countries  in  the  world. 

The  other  rivers  of  South  America  are  comparatively  of  small  ac* 
count,  the  chief  being  the  IMap^dalena,  running  north  to  the  Carribean 
sea,  and  that  of  St,  1  rancis  which  watei^  a  great  part  of  jjr.'.y.il.  To 
the  south  of  tiie  great  Parana  there  is  the  river  Mendoza,  and  tlie  Rio 
de  lbs  Sauzes  or  river  of  Willows ;  followed  in  the  furthest  south  by 
the  Chtticlau  and  the  Gallegos,  the  last  entering  the  Pacific  opposite  to 
the  MaloQin  or  FlalkiAnd  islands. 

MorNTATN?;.  The  mountains  of  South  Amerirn  constitute 
some  of  the  i;taiulcst  objects  in  natural  geoL';ra[ihy,  being  not  only  the 
most  lofty  on  the  face  of  the  ghjbe,  but  inicniiLxed  with  volcanoes  of 
the  most  sublime  and  terrible  description.  The  exteot  is  also  prodi- 
gioQii  the  Andes  stretching  in  one  line  from  the  capes  of  Isidro  aad 

TVe  hi'mdatioTis  are  chiefly  in  December  andjanuaiyt  riong  sbovt  five 
ftix  |jur(i*  ab&v  «  rhc  iskti.   Falkncr,  p.  56.  ' 
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PilareS)  in  the  souf!\eni  cxtremitj'  of  the  continent,  to  the  west  %\dt  of 
of  the  p-ulf  of  Daiicn,  a  space  of  not  )es<i  than  4,600  miles,  a*  they 
^neiuiiy  follow  the  windings  ol  the  coast,  at  the  medial  distance  erf 
about  one  hundred  ihUes.  The  chief  nunmits  aire  near  te*  eqaaftoi^; 
mat  far  from  the  city  of  Quito.  The  boat  accouDt  of'theae  oMnied 
mountains  seems  to  be  that  given  by  Bouguer,  one  of  the  French 
imthemalicians,  who,  I735"-17'1'?,  measured  a  decree  near  the 
equator,  and  who  has  pubijuahtd  two  views  of  their  appeatance  near 
Quito.*  * 
CaiMBOBaao.  Chimbonao>  the  highcat  of  thcaa  mcwBtatoa^ 
ribcttl  one  hundred  British  miles  to  the  aoatfa  of  Qi^o,  and  about  ten 
miles  to  the  north  of  Riobamba,  was  computed  by  these  mathematicians 
to  he  32 1 7  I  Vench  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  20,280  fieet : 
about  5000  leer,  or  one  quarter,  higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  That  jMirt 
of  CUiin^borazo  wiuch  is  covered  mlix  pcipeLual  snow,  in  about  2,400 
iMt  ftrnn  the  aumrak.  Buttheae  motntama  are  ekrvaied  on  die  iugh 
plain  of  QuitO)  which  constitutes  more  than  one  third  of  the  computed 
Mf{ht ;  so  that  considered  aa  tnere  eicreacencea  frpm  Ibe  land  thef 
aUU  yield  to  Mont  Blanc. 

The  next  in  height  is  supposed  to  be  the  volcano  called  Cotopashi, 
estinaated  at  ;UK)ut  18,600  feet,  and  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  to 
Ifaa  south-east  of  Quito*  Other  grand  summits  are  Facfatoebai  a  few 
^  Miles  to  the  nortli-east  of  Quito ;  the  Altar,  and  Saaga  to  the  south- 
rci<^i  of  Chimborazo.  In  general  the  Andes  here  proc«jd  in  a  double 
ciu  in, tire  interval  beinj^  the  plain  of  Qtiito:  to  the  western  ridge  belonj^ 
Pichincha,  liinissa,  Chini!>oruzo,  Sec.  while  the  eastern  is  crowned  by 
Cotopashi,  the  Altai-,  Sanga,  Sec.  and  this  (arm  continues  at  least  fiw 
about  500  mUea  fimm  the  south  of  Cuenza  Id  this  north  of  Popayan.t 
Minemlogy  u  lis  ut  that  time  an  unlmown  seicnoai  and  Doiginer  on^ 
informs  us  1 1 lal  the  bottom  is  clay,  and  the  summit  a  ma^s  of  ?^tnnes? 
The  Amerirun  Alps  clothed  with  jKi  pclual  snow  cxteiicl  a  p:i*cai  distance 
fuitlit-r  to  the  north,  towards  the  junction  of  the  nvers  Cauca  and 
Magdalena :  but  about  two  degrees  to  tlic  north  of  the  equator  they  are 
not  abote  one  quarter  the  height.  Further  to  the  aoutb  tiiejr  also 
C;reatly  decrease  in  elevation4 

\     •  Figure  de  la  Terre,  Paris  1749,  4to.  f  Boafpier,  xxxii. 

I  See  Ulloa,  i.  206.  i>>r  nu  account  of  the  desert  of  Chimborazo.  It  .is 
sn^Hriung  that  in  his  NaUda*  Jnuriamat,  Madrid  1772,  4to.  he  ^ves  no 
account  of  these  grand  t>n*iirrs  of  rianirc.  In  I.entin's  scale  of  the  heights 
of  mountains  the  CItimborazo  is  almost  rivalled  by  the  Descabesado,  which 
■cems  vnknown  to  Boug^aer;  the  Antisana,  a  most  lofty  Tolcano,  it  delineated 
by  that  mathematk  iaii  ;  but  the  Ca»  arnbc  is  also  not  roenttoned  by  him, 
though  all  Slated  by  Lentin  as  ftupeiior  in  height  to  Cotopashi.  The  moun- 
tain  of  Sanguay  is  a  panmo  or  vast  desert  mountain,  the  sinnittit  always 
covered  with  snow :  It  it  a  cotistant  volcano,  and  the  explosit  ns  arc  heard  at 
the  distance  of  forty  le7r;iir?;.  Ulloa,  Hv.  vi  c.  vri.  According  to  Douguer« 
p.  I.  the  height  of  the  freezing  point  is  here  2440  toises  above  the  level  of  the 
iSM  sad  it  vnNlid  end  at  the  height  of  4300  toises.  not  from  the  cessation  of 
cold,  which  on  the  rnntrary  increases  with  the  distance  from  the  earth.  l->ut 
because  no  clouds  nor  vapors  can  ascend  to  a  greater  height.  He  considers, 
1^  Iv.  the  mahi  chain  of  the  Andes  as  terminating  near  tlie  junction  of  the 
tiven  Cauca  sad  Mafdalena,  betweea  which  it  proceeds  from  PopayalL 
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Accordinp;'  to  the  account  of  Humboldt,  a  German  nattrratist,  who 
haa  lately  visited  a  considersdblt  part  of  SoTUh  America/  ihtie  an; 
three  other  remarkable  chamsoi  mouiUain^i  'w  htch  proceed  from  west 
to  east  parallel  to  the  equator ;  atiit  wfakb  by  their  height  deserve  the 
t!tfBfr?"  of  natundiitSf  as  miich  as  the  Ourpatbiaii  mountaina,  or  the 
Pytvanoea,  thou^  it  ha^e  been  supposed  that»  on  the  east  of  the  Andes^ 
immense  plains  extend  to  the  shores  of  Guiam  andfiraziiy  and  even  l» 
fiuenoB  Ayres  and  Patap:onia. 

I .  That  of  the  Nonliem  Coast,  between  nine  and  ten  degrees  of 
noith  latitude. 

'  9.  That  of  Pkffiinfti  or  the  chahi  of  the  catanets  of  Orinoco*  from 
Hiire  to  seven  degrees  north  latitude.! 

'  3.  The  chain  of  Chiqidtos,  between  15*  and  20"*  of  aemth  ladtiktew 

Northern.       T!ie  most  northern,  or  that  of  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela, is  the  most  lofty,  but  the  r/armwcst.    From  tiie  hiv^li  plain  of 
C^uiio  the  great  chain  of  the  .Viides  extends,  by  I'opayaa  and  Choco^ 
on  the  west  of  the  river  Atrato»  towards  tlie  Ibthmus,  where  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chagr^  it  only  ferpis  mountainoos  hod  about  1200  feet 
hii|;;h.   From  the  same  Andes  proceed  several  branches,  one  called  the 
Sierra  de  A\xbt  towards  the  province  of  St.  Marta-t    This  chain  of 
the  coast  is  restricted,  as  it  approaches  tlie  (^ulf  (jf  Mexico,  nnd  cape 
of  Vela,  and  aftf^rwards  runs  due  east  lowariis  the  mountain  of  I'ana, 
or  even  to  the  isic  of  Trimdud.    The  greatest  height  is  in  the  two 
aiuuM  Nmla$  of  St.  Matt%  and  of  Merida.||   The  first  being  near 
iOOO  nras  or  Spanish  yards,  and  the  second  5400  varas,  aboot  1350 
lobes,  or  14^000  English  leet«  a)x)ve  the  sea.    Several  mountaino  of 
this  cliain  are  perhaps  t?f|ual  in  heijjht  to  Mont  Rlanc ;  perpetually  co- 
vered with  snow,  and  ohen  |K)uriii^  from  ihcir  sides  streams  oi  boilitijj^ 
sulphureous  water:  and  the  highest  peaks  are  solitary  amidst  mountains 
of  little  height,  that  of  Mertda  is  near  the  plain  of  Caracas,  which  ta 
only  SCO  iBft^bore  the  aea.  The  vallies  in  the  branch  on  the  west  of 

The  same  amhor,  p  l.xvt.  observed  stones  of  eight  or  nine  feet  Jiumetcr  9 
ejected  f  rom  Cotopashi  to  the  distance  of  more  than  nine  miles.    Un  the. 
amth-eut  of  the  Andes  the  rocks  are  perfectly  hotizontalt  and  often  in  gro<> 

tesque  forms  resembling  churches  or  ciidc  i.  Similar  appearances  are  re- 
marked in  Abys&inia.  The  desert  summits  called yiarflW.ai  in  Qi:ito  are  in 
Feru  st>)ed punas.  Ulloa  Memoires,  i.  121.  In  Chili  the  Andes  arc  not  above 
i^tevendi  part  the  height  of  those  of  Pciti.    lb.  363.   See  Molina. 

"  •  Jmrma!  dc  Ph)sique,  Mcssidor  an  i.x.  Jul) ,  1801. 

.  t  These  cataracts  are  at  Maypura  and  Atures,  north  lat.  60  in  the  map  ot 
La  Crust  dia  Spaaiih  tern  for  a  cataract  beuig  rmitUt  which  rather  ini{Jiea 

a  t  LiplJe. 

\  1  he  mountains  of  St.  Marta  are  covered  with  snow  and  visible  from  the 
sea.    Ulloa  liv  i.  c.  1. 

\\  Oi*r  author's  laiirndes  do  not  coire^^pond  with  the  map  of  La  Cruz,  who 
gives  the  Ncvedaof  Merida  bctwcin  l^t  fcCj  ard  9o.  umbuldt  is  an  ndvo* 
cate  for  pcrpecuai ranges.  He  should  have  said  that  a  branch,  the  Sierra  da 
Firiho,  itterehes  towavda  Vela»  while  another  chain  extends  noyth-east*  giv«. 
lug  source  to  many  rivers,  which  flow  into  the  Orinoco  from  the  north i  and. 
ptrrhaps  winds  along  to  Paria. 

'  'Condamine,  in  sailing  down  the  Maranmi,  did-tiot  observe  one  hill  for  (h*' 
wacc  of  two  months  aner  leaving  the  P^ngo,  t  il  saw  the  movntaint  of  • 
Qaiaiia  giving  lesiM  to  rivsri  4iattviij|f>{th  mod  south. ' ,     , .  %  . 
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the  Lagoon  of  Maracaybo  are  narrow,  and  run  from  north  to  sooth 
That  part  which  extends  from.  Merida  to  the  <4st  has  vales  running 
cast  and  ivcst*  formed  by  parallel  ridgesy  one  of  whkh  passes  to  Cape 
Coders,  while  the  second  is  three  or  four  leagues  further  to  the  south. 

Our  author  sup|>oses  that  the  wide  plains  were  fonnerly  lakes;  but  is 
too  fond  of  bcndlnt^  nature  to  bis  theorieSi  while  he  ought  to  have  beeo 
content  with  the  observation  of  facts. 

The  general  height  of  Che  chain  tlw  coast  is  from  sSi  Co  eight 
Imndred  lioises»  the  Nevada  of  MendSy  .as  slreadf  mentioned)  235(^ 
«nd  the  Silla  de  Caracas  1316:  lowering  towards  the  east,  cape  Codera 
is  only  176  toises.  But  this  depression  is  only  of  the  primitive  rockt 
for  there  arc  secondary  calcaix-ous  mountains  from  Cape  Unara,  which 
areihigher  dum  the  gneiss,  or  iuiiated  granite,  and  the  micaccouf  scjiii»; 
tus..  These  calcareous  mountainss  covered  widi  calcaivous  Ire^sConc^ 
^low^ia  chain  on  its  southern  side^  and  increase  In  height  towai4 
the  eastern  point  of  the  contineDt*  The  chain  of^  the  coast  is  raorf 
steep  towards  thr  north  than  the  south ;  and  there  is  a  dreadful  per- 
pendicular precipice  uf  Lino  toises  in  the  Silla  de  Caracas,  above 
Caravellcdot  the  noriheni  part  of  ilii^  olinui  bcai^  perhaps  broken  bj 
the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Of  Parima.  The  second  chaini  that  of  PaHtea>  -cr  of  this 
cataracts  of  Orinoco,  is  little  known,  and  was  scarcely  esteemed  passabjg 
till  within  these  thirty  ycai-s,  since  the  expedition  of  Ituriaga  ancf  Solandw 
The  volcano  of  Duida  is  in  latitude  ihix-c  def^rt-es,  flurteen  minutes* 
Tliis  chain  leaves  the  Andcb  near  Pupayau,  ixixd  uU'clciun^  west  to  easU 
,  from  the  source  of  the  Guaviari,  appears  to  extend  Co  ^  north-east  14 
that  river,  forming  the  cataracts  of  Msypura  and  Atures  in  the  Orinoooi 
latitiidffi  five  degrees,  which  are  truly  dreadful,  but  present  tibat  ooljf 
passage  yet  op>ened  towards  the  vale  of  Amazons.  Thence,  so  far  as 
can  be  judder!  from  our  author's  confused  dt  scription,  this  chain  conti- 
nued its  course  north-cast  to  the  river  Caroms,  ihc  breadth  bciuj^  some- 
times not  less  than  ISO  leagues:  Humboldt  must  mean  that  branchci 
\  SKGUr  of  that  length.  Further  to  the  east*  the  continuation  is  fittlfr 
hnown.  The  ferocity  of  the  Guaicas  and  Guajaribos  forbad  any  ap« 
protirh  beyond  the  Hlile  cataract  on  the  east  of  Chiinticra,  but  Don 
AnLonio  Santos,  disi^uised  as  an  Indian,  pas«5cd  from  the  mouth  of  the 
civer  Caronis  to  the  little  lake  of  Parima,  and  disclosed  the  coDtuiuatiou 
of  this  I'ange  between  four  and  five  degrees  north  latitude^  where  it 
about  sixty  leagues  in  breadth,  dividing  the  waters  which  fall  iniD  the 
Orinoco  and  I^squibo  from  those  that  fall  into  the  river  of  Anaazoas. 
Further  to  the  cast  this  ran*^  becomes  still  wider,  descend inr^  south 
alonf}^  the  Mao,  where  t!ie  Dutch  style  a  part  of  it  Dorado,  or  tiit  moun- 
tain ui  gold  i  hc'iii^  cuHiposed  of  bright  micaceuub  ^chistuii,  whicli  has 
given  alike  reputation  to  a  small  isle  in  the  lake  of  PsrinuL  To  the 
eaaC  of  Esquibo  this  range  takes  a  southeast  direction,  and  joins  the 
granitic  mountains  of  Guiana,  which  give  source  to  the  river  of  Suri- 
nt\m,  and  others.  This  last  g^oup  of  mountains  is  of  ^reat  extent,  the 
s  line  gneiss  brincj;  found  at  ei^i^ht  degrees,  twenty  miiuites,  and  two 
degrees,  fburiccii  minutes.    This  wide  range  i&  inhabited  by  a  number 

• 

•  HS  says  bsi  aeon  68  and  <P  West  jpsgitsis  kwm  gsais* 
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blr  savafe  tribei,  litlle  or  not  at  all  known  in  Europfe.^  No  nheie 

does  it  seem  to  rise  to  an  equal  l^cight  with  the  northern  range  of  the 
coast,  the  momit  ^in  of  Duida,  not  f;tr  from  EsmcraHr\,  being  reputed 
the  highest,  and,  measured  by  Humboldt*  was  found  1323  toises  above 
the  sea ;  but  it  is  a  picturesque  and  majestic  mountain,  ejecting  flames 
iDwards  the  end  of  the  fainy  aeasoiii  and  situated  near  a  beautiiiil  plain^ 
covered  with  palm  trees  and  ananas.  Towatds  the  east  it  seems  lo 
expire  in  broken  rocks  ;  hni  there  is  no  appearance  throiip*hmit  of  nny 
secondary  "Strata,  the  i-ocks,  being  granite,  g^iss,  micaceous  shcistuS) 
and  homUcude  slate. 

Or  CBituiTOS.  the  \\M  chain  of  primidve  moontaina,  or 
Uiat  lyf  Chiqnifoo,  is  Only  known  tb  our  author  by  the  aceounta  el  those 
lirho  have  passed  the  Pampas.  It  unites  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  ChiU 
with  the  mountains  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  stretching  horn  l  a  Pae 
and  Potosi  and  Tucuman  throutjh  the  provinces  of  ^loxos,  Chiquitos, 
edid  Chaco,  towards  the  government  of  the  mines,  and  of  St.  Paul  in 
BrazU.  The  hig|)c«t  sumniits  appear  to  he  hetween  fifteen  and  twenty 
degreee^  the  rivers  there  ptasiog  to  that  of  Aipawinw,  or  that  of  Ln 
Plata. 

Between  these  three  great  ridges  are,  rircording  to  our  author,  three 
Immense  vallies,  that  of  Orinoco,  that  of  the  liver  of  Amazons, and  that 
of  tiic  i^ampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  iix;m  nineteen  to  fifty*two  degrees 
south  latitude,  all  openbg  to  the  eaat»  bfotshut  on  the  vest  of  the  Andes. 
The  middle  valley,  or  that  of  the  AmasonSy  Is  cohered  with  forests  so 
thick,  that  the  livers  alone  form  roads ;  while  those  of  Orinoco  and 
Pampas  are  savannas,  or  f>-«*as'=y  plains,  with  a  few  scattered  palms  ; 
and  so  level,  that  sometimts  ior  '6U0  stjuare  leag-iies  there  is  no  inequa- 
lity above  eight  or  ten  inclie^  in  hcighu  ia  the  northera  plain  the 
|niniitive  rock  Is  covered  with  limestone,  gypsum,  and  freestone ;  while 
m  that  of  Amazons  the  granite  cverywhera  rises  to  day*  Tlie  general 
Inclination  is  to  the  north-west,  which,  according  to  our  author,  is  the 
usual  arranpjemcnt  of  primitive  rocks.  Petrifactions  are  uncommon 
even  m  the  Andes,  where  there  are  sometimes  putclies  of  gypsum,  and  ' 
eecondary  limestone  ;  while  the  range  of  Parima  consists  entirely  ctf  ' 
granite  aiid  oth^r  primitive  rocks.  But  In  a  calcareous  freestone  of  the 
northern  ridges  of  the  coast*  Humboldt  found  vast  numbera  of  sh  A| 
seemingly  of  recent  petrifaction,  as  they  are  those  of  the  sea,  now  nine 
leagues  distant.  The  bcleninite  and  ammonite  seem  unknown,  thout^K 
so  comuion  la  Europe.  In  the  plain  of  Orinoco  peuified  trees  are 
ftund,  in  a  course  breccia. 

'    CovsTftvcTioK.      Among  the  primitive  rockf' Humboldt  men* 
ttons  |;ranite)  which  forms  the  chain  of  Parima ;  while  In  that  of  the . 

coast  It  is  covered,  or  mingled  with  gneiss  and  micnceousschistus.  It 
is  sometimes  stratified  in  beds,  from  two  to  three  teet  thick  ;  and  some- 
times contains  iai^c  ci7stals  of  felspar.  Tlie  micaceous  schtstus  {»ome* 
times  prfesents  red  garnets,  and  sappare ;  and  In  the  gnebs  of  the 
mountain  of  Avila  green  garnets  appear.    tSometimes  nodules  of 

•  Our  author's  sxib«cquent  remarks  diew  that  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  great 

map  of  La  Ov »  :  and  iiotliin^  can  bc  more  confused  tliun  his  whole  accon&tf ' 

in  which  branciici*  of  mountains  are  confounded  vitii  the  main  chain. 
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graoite  arc  found  in  the  same  substance,  or,  in  g^nciss  consisting  'of 
finer  gi"iiiis  (^athcrtd  by  some  loci  l  attraction.  In  the  range  of  Farima 
thert"  occur  luri:;c  miisscsoi  nioht  hnUianttalc,  formerly  imparting  such 
repuuiioii  to  itic  Dorddo,  situateii  hf.twetii  the  rivers  Esquibo  and  Mao^ 
and  other  moiiataintt  which,'like  bunitdied  gpldf  reflect  tlie  light  of 
the  BUD.  If  Sir  Welter  Ralegh  had  reflected  that  all  that  glitters  is 
not  gold,  he  niii^ht  have  saved  his  fatal  yoyage  to  El  Dorado.  Smectite 
or  soft  iad  is  funnrfl  into  itinh  ;  and  Condamiiic  di'.jcovtred  that  vancly 
of  hai'(J  jad  caiied  Aniaztju  biuiic,  a  nume  ioly  applied  to  the  blue 
it;lspar  of  biberiu.  iSchistose  chlorite  also  occurs ;  and  beautiM  hom- 
bloHfesletonMf  through  the  vtreets  of  Goi^^  Other 
aubslanoet  are,  decomp— cd  felspar  or  kaoliti,  primkiTe  luneatooey 
pliunboso;  and  there  are  veins  of  quartz  whkh  contain  auriferous 
pyrites,  and  antimony,  native  rrold,  p^rey  copper,  and  malacliite.  The 
copi  K-r  mines  of  A  wax  are  alone  worked,  prothicing  about  1 5U(  >  ((uiijtals 
yearly.  Slate  is  mix:,  but  sometimes  covers  the  micaceous  schistus; 
and  in  the  northera  chain  there  are  rocks  of  serpentine,  veined  with 
Uuiih  Btalite.  The  gninaleUi  of  Wemer  tniaetlmca  oocm  hi  thai 
ridge. 

Among  the  rocks  called  transitive  by  Werner,  as  connecting  the 
primitive  witli  the  secondary,  are  trap,  green  slate,  amygdaloid,  and 
the  schistose  fK>iphyi  y  of  that  author,  grtcri  Hiih  crystab  of  felsjmp. 
The  secondary  rocks  urc  limestone,  gypsum,  argiUaceou:i  ii€iii:>Lu:>,  and 
fifcoBiQiie  orcakareoua  aandilDne*  with  ooane  breccia.* 

A  practical  Germati  mmetalogiit,  employed  Ibr  aome  years  in  the 
mines  of  Penut  informs  us  that  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Andes  soni^ 
times  present  red  and  green  granite,  and  gneiss,  as  to^vnrtjs  Cindova 
and  Tucuman  ;  but  the  grand  chain  chiefly  consists  of  argillaceous 
schistub,  oi  various  kinds  of.thick  slate,  bluish,  duik  red,  flesJi  colour, 
grey,  and  yellow ;  on  which»  hi  many  plaeesi  are  incumbent  strata  of 
Itmestooe)  and  brge  masses  of  ferraginovs  sand  ttone.  Neither  in 
Hungary,  Sexon\ ,  nor  the  Pyrenees,  had  our  author  beheld  moumaias 
so  irrrj*ular  as  tliu  Andes,  or  broken  into  sncii  alternate  substances, 
revealing  some  prodi^ioi's  i  i  vohiL:f'ii  of  ir;f  tire.  Amid  tl»c  ai  inllaceons 
schistus  the  metals  sometimes  occur  in  vcii)s  of  quai'tz,  sometimes  in 
alhiviul  layers  of  sand-stone  and  iron  saud.  Near  Potosi  arc  it  rtgular 
beds  of  large  buUets  ^granite  $  and  the  celebraled  mountain,  so  lichin 


*  At  the  erttl  of  IIi;ni1)ol(lt's  paper  is  a  sketch  of  a  primitive  and  sccondarf 
rock,  of  ilic  chain  of  ilie  cuakt,  and  that  f^lt  Parima.  Jloth  rcot  on  m.issi>e 
granite  often  mi.igli  d  with  jsd  and  plumbago.  Tbisis followed,  in  the  Primary, 
b'  ftliatcd  granite,  inicaceoiis  schistus  with  garnets,  primitive  shre  \\  i:h  l>cd» 
of  native  alum,  slate  mixed  with  hornblende,  grunsTcm  (which  he  calls |)nmi* 
tivt  trap),  amyf^daloid,  while  the  summie  is  sdiittosc  ])ui pthyry.  In  the  SecMK 
dary,  the  mass  of  granite  is  surmounted  by  gnti-.s,  with  beds  cf  primitive 
limestone;  the  micaccms  sthistus  v.-ith  schi'.'.o'f  jilunrbag-o,  and  limestone  t 
the  ^artie  witl)  beds  cl  L\di<in  &  one  and  pLiru:.ilc.\,  gypdum,  i.;iicati.cu&  free* 
Stone.    His  plumbagu  seems  to  be  hornblende. 

t  T.i:^elji;ch  clr.cr  Rci'.','.  &c.  A  Journal  of  a  Journey  through  Peru,  from 
Buenos  A}  res  on  the  great  river  La  Plata,  by  Potosi  to  Lima,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Fern.  By  Anthony  Zacharias  Hthus,  Royal  Spanish  Director 
•f  Minoj^  8  TO.  pp.  300,  Dresden,  1796. 
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tiNer  bfe»  it  cMcifif  eompoaed  of  a  firm  yellow  argilUicraits  slate,  full 
of  Teinsoflerraginous  quartz,  in  which  some  of  the  best  ores  are  found. 

In  passinp^  the  highest  ridge  of  the  Andes,  Ix  twecn  Potosi  and  Lima, 
Helms  still  fouml  la-fnllareovB  schistus  the  predominant  substance  ; 
sometimes  with  strata  ui  sand-stODe,  sometimes  with  long  extents  of 
gndklie.'  Near  Che  lake  of  TiiScaca  tire  Andes  are  ofyrodigious  height, 
(this  being  the  centre  of  the  chain,  and  perhaps  equidHng  the  summits 
near  Quito) ;  and  Helms  observed  in  some  places  the  basis  of  argilla* 
iSeous  schisUis  covered  with  alluvial  layer*;  of  marl,  gypsum,  limestonei 
sand,  fraj^meiits  of  jx>rphyry,  and  even  rock  salt ,  yet  rich  silver  occurs 
in  abundance.  Near  Guancavelica  the  mountains  are  chiefly  sai»d- 
-  sttmei  or  limestone  j  but  stilt  equally  high,  and  equally  opulent  To 
the  north  of  this  place  the  ridge  finr  a  huiidred  miles,  is  said  to  be 
calcareous,  yet  fertile  in  metallic  ores.  According  to  our  author  the* 
summits  near  In  Pn?.  are  the  highest  of  the  Andes ;  but  he  did  not 
travel  so  far  as  (^uito. 

Ill  several  European  coontries  the  metsls  chiefly  occur  in  argiUace- 
odi  Bchistiis ;  but  it  is  surprising  to  find  tbki  substance  predomfaMte  in 
so  lofty  and  extensive  a  range  as-  the  Andes,  where  upon  the 
th^'orir^s  f^ranite  might  have  been  expected.  It  may  be  conjef  fured 
that  this  is  tiie  work  of  that  prodigious  subterranean  fire  is-snint!:  tmm  so 
many  volcanoes,  and  here,  as  would  seem  from  tlie  eruptions  of  mud 
MsUned  with'SdilerrMisan  waten;  for  this  mod  is  the  very  matter  of 
aigiihoeous  schistus,  and  thus  ejected  during^  thousands  of  years  hsd 
become  superincumbent  on  the  granite  which  will  probably  be  found 
on  sinking  de^p  shnfrs,  pnri  is  perhaps  the  principal  suhst-^nce  in  such 
parts  as  arc  not  volcanic,  iiut  <m  t  he  contrary  the  empuons  of  mud, 
may  proceed  from  a  dissolution  ut  tiie  pr imitive  schistus  ;  and  in  tiie 
fornurtion  of  this  gk>be  nature  seems  to  have  studtonsly  concealed  her 
process :  while  from  the  attempts  which  have  been  mode,  we  can  only 
conclude  that  the  reverse  of  the  best  theories  may  peitops  approach 
the  truth. 

In  the  subsetpient  description  of  South  America,  which  must  Ixi 
restricted  to  nan-ow  limits,  the  Spanish  dominions  will  of  course  occupy 
the  first  place ;  and  are  follafwed  by  the  Portugoeset  French,  and  Dutch. 
A  fugitive  idea  of  the  nadve  nations  shall  be  succeeded  by  an  accoURI 
cf  the  islands  bclODgflig  to  this  part  of  the  continent. 
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— C I T I R  S.— COM  M  E  RC  S.— BOTAMT— ZOOLOGY.— >  MtVBB  AC>0«V«M* 
VATUAAL  CUB10S|TlEf« 

KxTFNT  AND  Boundaries.  THE  possessions  of  Spain  in  the 
southern  part  of  America,  are  of  jvrodigious  extent,  from  the  Carri- 
bean  sea  to  the  moat  ■outhem  promontory,  according  to  the  ^Mnuh 
geographers ;  but  the  English  maps  Mcm  justly  to  regard  the  regMBS 
to  the  south«eastt  inhabited  by  the  Te)y  els,  and  other  tribes  confesiwdly 
independent,  as  exchided  from  the  Spanish  domain.  In  this  point  of 
vic^v•,  the  eastern  shore,  from  the  south  of  the  gi-eat  river  Parana,  b 
open  to  the  settlements  of  any  foreign  nation,  and  on  the  west  the 
Spanish  boundary  ends  at  the  gulf  of  Chonos,  south  lat.  44°.  The 
Mnaining  length  may  be  3360  geographical  miles ;  but  tlie  aiedial 
breadth  is  not  above  900.  The  whole  length  of  the  Spantdi- posses^ 
sions  in  America  may  be  thus  computed  at  move  tlian  5000  geographical 
miles  ;  though  not  rqnal  in  extent,  yet  far  superior  in  everv  other 
iXfsjH?ct,  to  ilie  Asiatic  empire  of  Russia.  On  the  east  tlic  boundary 
between  tlie  Spanisit  possessions  and  tliose  of  Dutch  and  l^ortuguesci 
is  sometimes  ascemdned  by  ridges  of  mottntains  and  riversi;  but  oftm 
consists  of  an  ideal  line,  obserred  upon  a  map  at  one  glanoe»  while  a 
verbal  description  would  be  unnecessarily  prolix.  In  general  the  Por-f 
tuguese  territory  in  South  America,  is  perhaps  equal  in  extent  to  the 
Spanish,  compensating  by  its  breadth,  which  includes  the  £ir  greater 
part  of  the  Maranon,  lor  the  deticiency  in  length. 

GovBRimENT.  The  Spanish  territories  arc  minutely  divided 
fnlo  viceoToyaltieSy  audiences^  provinces,  governments,  partidos»  or 
departments)  and  missions,  or  parishes  established  among  the  savages. 
The  enumeration  would  not  only  be  complex  and  tedious,  but  unsiUis- 
fictorvj  us  ficfivitnt  changes  orx:ur.  The  gi*and  divisions  arc  thevicc- 
royallyof  liucnos  Ayres,  that  of  Peru  whirh  includes  Chili,  nnd  that 
i*f  New  Granada,  in  Uie  north :  tlie  capital  of  tiie  first  being  Buenos 
Ayres,  of  the  second  Lima«!and  of  the  third  Bogota,  or  Santa  Fe  de  Bo- 
gota north  lat  4*.  The  vice-royalty  of  New  Granada  was  established  in 
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iriit  and  dm  of  Buenos  Ayres  irrn :  but  the  govemnMOto  tre  too 

extensive,  and  otip^ht  to  be  subdivided,  as  the  vigll.iDcc  of  one  man 
cannot  prevent  the  j^rossest  mulvcrsations  and  oppressions;  audi  in 
tiie  opuieuce  of  the  income,  duly  is  sactificed  to  luxury. 

PoMJLATfOV*  The  general  popuhUion  of  South  America*  " 
bang  as  already  liieotMaiedv  about  i3,0Oa^OO»  it  is  probable  that  the 
Spaniab  poaaeaaions  rnntain  about  9,000,000.  The  use  of  spiritous 
liquors,  and  the  small  pox,  with  another  endemial  disease,  which  acts 
at  inier\'als  like  a  pestilence,  obstruct  the  increase  of  the  natives.  The 
Sponiiirds  and  CrcQls  are  far  more  numerous  in  New  Spaiu^  than  in 
Sooth  Aswrica*  iPhereitisprotwbletliattbejrdoiKiteicaed  2,000,000, 
The  prodiict  of  the  mines  of  South  America  is  supposed  to  be  about 
4,000,000/.  sterling  yearly ;  and  the  royal  revenue  perhaps  amoiaits  tq. 
800,000/.  Uiit  in  Spain  according  to  Mr.  Town^^end,  the  colonies  are 
scarcely  considcr-ed  as  aRbrdinc;  any  free  uicouic  to  ihe  crown;  when 
all  tiie  expenses  incurred  uu  tiicir  account  are  duly  csiimau:d. 

Maviibm  aw  Cvstoms.  The  manners  of  the  Spaniaids  in 
Sooth  America  haie  been  iHustrsted  In  many  popular  booka  of  iroyages. 
Among  the  native  nations,  the  Peruvians  arc  by  &r  the  most  interest- 
ing, having?:  in  some  instances  advauced  nearer  to  civilization  than 
the  Mexicans.  '1  he  Llama,  which  may  be  called  a  small  came  I.  h:id  h 
rendered  subservient  to  their  industry ;  and  their  buildings,  crccLcu  oi 
attme  BtiU  remain*.  The  history  of  the  Peruvian  monarchs  is  indeed  vague 
lod  unsatlsfactoiT,  the  noted  Quipos  somewhat  resembling  the  Wam- 
pum of  the  North  Americans,  being  brief  and  transitory  records.  The 
government  of  the  Incas  was^a  kind  of  theocracy,  and  the  inhabitants 
revered  a  divine  descent,  not  claimed  by  tiie  Mexican  nionaixhs.  The 
reiigioQ  of  the  Peruvians  was  that  of  love  and  benehccnce;  while  the 
Meidcans  seem,  in  their  cruel  files,  to  have  been  wholly  influenced 
tiie  fear  of  malignant  deities.  Some  s.u  riftces  cf  the  smaller  animals, 
and  offerings  of  fruits  and  flowers,  formed  the  chief  rites  of  Peruvian 
superstition.  The  Mexican  monarchy  was  founded  by  the  sword,  tlie 
Peruvian  by  supenority  ot  wisdom ;  and  the  captives  taken  in  war 
were  not  immolated,  but  instructed  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  An  ex- 
cellent writer  justly  pronounces,  that  the  Peruvians  had  advanced  fiur 
befond  the  Mexicans,  both  in  the  necessary  arts  of  life,  and  in  soch 
as  have  sonu*  title  to  the  name  of  elegantf.  Manures  and  irrij^tion 
were  not  unknown,  though  a  kinrl  of  mattock  fonned  the  cidef  insrrn- 
ment  of  agriculture.  Their  edihccs  were  sometimes  of  bricks  hard- 
ened in  the  sun»  but  others  were  constructed  of  large  stones,  the  walls 
however  never  exceeding  twelve  feet  in  beighL  The  great  roads 
between  Cuzco  and  Quito  are  Indeed  alight  and  perishable,  when  com- 
pared witli  European  exertions,  yet  become  wonderful,  ^vilen  estimated 
with  the  other  pa!ts  (jf  .sav;\s;e  Anieiica.  'I'l't-ir  nr ipous  and  orna- 
ments also  displayed  no  smaii  degree  of  skiii,  j>uiucularly  in  cutting 

e  •*  While  (sa}i  Mr.  Pinkerton)  of  the  earthen  edificet  of  the  Mexicans* 

even  the  ruins  have  prriblicil."    This  Is  imt  c(  rifCt.    Wv  huvc  ulr^iily  seen, 
th»t  many  of  the  buildings  of  the  Mexicans  u  ire  of  stone  i  aad  of  thew  die 
ruins  are  stiUrii^e  in  various  parts  of  An^crica.  B. 
t  fto^moa,  m.  309. 
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and  piercing  emeralds,  a  gem  of  great  hardness.    Amidst  all  Umm^ 

laudable  qualities,  it  is  to-be  reG:retle<l,  that  supcrstifion  led  them  to 
.  s  icrii'icc  numerous  victims  on  the  death  of  a  chict,  aiui  a  favourite 
luonafch  was  sometimes  loIlowtU  to  the  tombbj  a  thousand  slau{>htcred 
servants*.  Had  the  conquest  of  America  been  effected  by  the  Spaniards 
at  a  period  Kke  the  present)  when  European  ^faiftre  has  lost  half  of 
its  ferocity,  the  Peruvian  mooarchy  might  have  been  respected  and 
preserved,  for  in  ihc  other  parts  of  South  America  there  is  a  super* 
ohi?ndance  of  the  precious  mriais  to  satiate  the  \itmo'»t  wish  of  avarice« 
AVijether  the  ruling  people  Ik  chiefly  cut  ofT,  or  i'mm  tiie  mere  depres- 
siou  of  slavery,  it  in  impossible  to  discover  in  the  niaruierb  of  tiic  Fc- 
mvian  natives  any  marks  of  their  ancient  advancement. 

Language.  The  language  of  the  ruling  people  in  PWti  ivis 
called  the  Quichua,  and  it  ia  still cidtivafted  bf  the  Spanish  clergy,  as  in- 
dispensable in  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  The  sounds  A,  </, /,  ij-,  r, 
are  wantin^'- ;  hut  when  the  Spanish  grammarians  add  the  x  and  z,  they 
foi-get  iluiL  Liicir  own  x  is  an  A,  or  sh^  and  their  z  is  equally  ex{»\:sscd 
by  ^.  The  gramintr  of  this  language,  and  it  is  add  even  that  of ^  the 
Tehiiels»  is  nearly  as  variegated  and  artUtdat  as  the  Gredct  wheooe 
our  wonder  at  the  refinement  of  the  Sanscrit  may  perhaps  suflTer  con* 
s^dei-ahle  abatement.  As  specimens  of  this  celebtated  <Ualect  of  the 
Incas  are  very  raroi  a  few  siiali  here  be  selectedf. 


1 

Hoc 

The  erne 

Rinri 

a 

To  eat 

Micuni 

3 

Ti  e  eye 
Afsk 

Naui 

4 

Tahoa 

Challhva 

5 

Chnnpi  picheca 

A  foot 

Chaqot 

• 

A  friend. 

Gocbo 

r 

Caiichil 

Great 

Hatan 

Pu^ac 

Jhatehet 

AvTt*  champt 

Hair 

Caspa 
Uma 

10 

Chunca 

Tbr  bead 

100 

Fadiac 

A  bog 

Cuchl 

1000 

Muaranca 

A  botue 

UiKci 

Ricra 

Land 

AUpa 

Beard 

9utKa 

Utile 

Huchuy 

SeUy 

Vic9X 

A  man 

Runa 

Canoe 

Huampu 

The  moom 

Jhdie 

Huanny,  Pitini 

Mouth 

bimi 

Adas 

Alko 

JToee 

Cenca  ' 

Ujnaai 

* 

Sea 

Atun  cochSi  lasms 
cocha4 

* 

*  A'lystem  somewhat  limilar  to' this  prevailed  among  the  Natchez  of  North 

America.  B. 

t  From  the  Arte  y  Vocabulario  en  la  Icngua  general  del  Peru,  Ilamada 
Qtilehna.  Loy  Reyes  (Lima)  1614,  19mO.  jben.  out.  The  Qiiichu*  is  said  to 
have  been  anew  lafiguage  established  by  the  Inca«.  The  total  abolition  of  amy 
ht'ld  omi«'nis  1iy  the  savages  of  South  America  is  a  sin^^iilar  circum- 
stance in  the  history  oflangtiage.  See  Dobrizhoffer,  ii.  It  is  also  singular  that  the 
sound  <mh  at  Afbao  s«ems  only  known  in  Africa  and  America.  Humboldt 
obser\-c3  that  the  language  of  the  T'^r  lis  is  gemr;il  in  latitude  ten  degrees, 
that  of  the  Mari»itans  towards  the  e<]uator.  Pinkcrton....The  sound  w^is 
tint  pcctiltar  to  Africa  and  America.  Instances  of  it  occur  in  some  Asiatic 
Tunguagcs.  B. 

I  CoiJba  signifies  a  lake,  and  mama  is  mother. 
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Sun  Inti  A  family 

Water  Unu,  yacu  'Ihe  tongut 

Woman  Huarmi  King 


These  are  chosen,  to  correspond  with  ^  iance 

Dr.  Forster's  list,  which  is  alphabet!-  j  ^^fp 

caJ,  and  far  from  being  well  selected,  profile  or  Town 

S  n ni e  others  follow.  j'l^  Aaiirf 


Ayllu 
Callu 
Capac 

Coya 

Chuqui 

Huampa 

Llacta 
Maqui 
qiicllay 
•Cori 

Chtdii  coii 

CoUqui 

Nina 

Nina  ntu 
Riti 
Rumi 
Umiim 


Cayaj,  msnay** 


Mana 

5mnay 


Cities,  The  chief  cities  in  Spanish  South  America  are  Lima 
the  nicln)polis-,  Buenos  Ayi'cs,  and  Bogota.  Lima  was  tnundcd  l>y 
Pizuri'o  who  caiicd  it  the  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  piol)abiy  because  tlie 
fbundadoii  was  laid  on  the  6th  January,  the  festival  of  the  throelungs. 
It  is  aoppoaed  to  contain  SAfiOO  inhabitants,  little  above  a  third  paft 
of  the  popi^tion  of  Mexico*  The  situation  is  in  a  pleasant  and  spacious 
vale,  near  a  small  river.  The  great  soimre  cont.;ins  the  viceroy's  pa- 
lace, and  the  cathedral.  The  streets  are  i^cnerally  paved,  and  enlivened 
with  litUe  canabled  from  the  river;  but  the  houses  are  low  on  account 
of  the  frequent  earthquakes.  The  churches  and  convents  are  richsnd 
numetvus,  and  there  u  an  university  of  some  rcputatkxi.  Rain  is 
seldom  or  never  seen,  tlie  clouds  being  attracted  by  the  summits  of  the 
Andes.  The  most  dreadful  eartlvjuake  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
1747,  when  the  |>ort  of  Calluo  was  tutaUy  submerged)  and  of  4000 
inhabitant:*  oray  200  escapcdf. 

fiuenos  Ayres  was  fiMinded  in  lilS5»  receiving  hs  name  from  the  aalu* 
brity  of.  the  air.  The  population  is  supposed  to  be  about  33,000.  It 
is  t!i  '  '^^reat  resort  of  passengers  from  Spain,  who  thence  cross  the 
ccjuii':  V  by  Cordova  and  Tucnman  to  Potosi,  there  being  an  iniinter- 
ruptcd  post-road,  with  [X)si-houses,  and  relays  of  horses  aiid  carriages, 
across  Uie  country  to  Perut.    Bogota  is  rarely  visited  by  travellers, 

•  ThcT  want  B,  D,  F,  G,  R,  X,  Z,  yet  the  R  is  here,  but  it  is  to  he  softly 
pronounced.  It  is  declined  by  xhcring  the  terminations,  as  Runa  a  maOt 
Knnap  of  a  man*  Runapac  to  a  man*  Sec.  Ths  verbs  have  also  moods  and 
conjugations,  the  rerminaTions  sometimes  exicndinj  to  great  leHf^th. 

t  Cu£co  is  nearl)  equal  iu  size  to  Lima,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  neatly 
httiU  of  stone.   It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Pemvtan  monareby.  See 

Ulloa,  liv.  vii.  L. 

I  Montevideo  is  the  only  good  port  on  the  Parana,  and  is  more  strongly 
fortified  than  Buenos  Avres.  Falkner,  p.  64..  An  account  of  Buenos  A>reft 
may  be  found  hi  the  MoatlU/  Mscasiqe,  March  1S03«  from  the  Figgcn 
Unixtreat. 
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and  little  is  knowiH  ezcepC  its  potitioo  flD  a  ttreem  which  join*  tti 

river  Maf^^dalena. 

Of  tiic  other  chief  towns  t'nrthasrcna  contains  2i,000  snuls  ;  and 
Potosi  about  the  same  number*  i  Popayau  above  20,000  j  Quito  5t,000  ; 
Riobamba  atid  Guayaquil  about  18^000  etch;  Cuena  about  ^6fi9(h 
Other  placet  of  note  are  St.  Jago*  CooceptioDy  aadMendon,  in  Cbi&# 
Santa  Fe  on  the  Parauat  Oruro,  La  Pat|  Arequipa,  Truzillo  and  Paato 
in  Peru;  Panama,  Maracavbo,  Caracas,  and  St.  Thome  or  G  nay  ana  in 
the  north.  Xhe  manufactures  of  Spanish  South  Auk nca  are  mconsi* 
dcrcibic)  being  ckiefly  coarse  woolen  clutbs  for  the  Indians  and  aegroe% 
some  cottons,  hats,  drinking  glasses,  £cc.  . 

Commerce.  Amaaig  the  exports  are  sugari  ootfeolii  coeoa» 
Peruvian  bark  and  Vicuna  woolf.  But  the  chief  exports  are  from  the 
mines,  of  which  the  following  statements  arc  given  by  Helms.  From 
the  of!iciul  re,L';^iiLrs  it  appears  that  the  roinnije  in  Spanish  Amenca« 
iVom  the  firsL  clay  ui  January  Lu  Uie  iubl  day  ui  Decciubcr  1790  waa 

as  follows. 


In  Gold. 


In  Silver. 


TaiaL 


At  Mexico  C28,0  i  i  l^ias  17,435,044  Pia*  18,063,688  Pi*«. 

At  Lima  821,168  ,4,341,071  5,162,239  ^ 

At  Potosi  816  .3,983,176   .4,2>^^  "22 

At  St.  J&go.... 721,754  4  146,132  667,886 


Total  3»470,812. 


*  So  Robertson ;  but  Helms,  p.  131,  computea  the  inhaUtaats  of  Pologi  at 

100,000  includiiij;  the  slaves.  Hence  this  city  would  i,ecm  to  be  the  most  popu- 
loas  and  flourishing  in  all  the  Spanish  territory  of  South  America.  La  Paz,  ac- 
cording to  Helms,  has  more  (htii  four  thousatfd  hearths,  or  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants,  beiac  an  elegant  and  clean  town,  cMefiy  trading  in  the  noted 
tea  of  Paruc:ii  >  v    xhe  popttlatioii  of  Ciiaoo»  Ukc  aneiant capital*  ia  also  co»» 

sldcraUle,  \).  i4j. 

t  Mercurio  Petnano.   Lima  1791. 

i  The  piastre,  not  now  coined,  is  generally  valued  at  three  shilliugg  and 
sixpence,  being  at  Madrid  computed  at  eight  rials,  while  the  dollar  of  ten 
viaia  ia  etiolated  at  ibur  shillings  aad  sixpence.  The  fbUowh^  is  tlie  state  of 
the  mines  io  the  new  Tice-vojalty  ef  fioeaos  AyitSi  as  lepoetcd  bj  Hebas. 


Names  of  Provinces. 

Tucuman  

Metidoaaa  Chile  

Atacama.*.*.  •  

l.ipez  1 

1*01x05  • 

Catanges..*..  

Pacages  or  Berenji^ucln  

Chucuyto  

Pancarcella»  Town  Pnno*  


.  1 

3 

0 

c 

0 

1  u 

Mines. 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
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To  account  for  thr  p:reat  difTcrrnce  of  pioducc  fi-om  the  Tnines  cjf 
Iffexico,  and  from  those  oi  Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres*  Mr.  licims 
alleges  tlie  blowing  rettons:  1.  Beoutiethe  kingdom  of  Mexkfrit 
mach  ibore  popakiUB  thrti  vby  other  of  th«  American  |iMimces«  t.  It 

is  scarcely^  half  the  distance  fmm  the  mother  country.,  wiietioe  it  in  ena* 
b'  M  the  better  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  and  rej^ulation'^,  hibits 
Qk  imiuntvv.  gooti  police,  and  economy  :  3,  the  want  of  royal  and  pri- 
vate banii..^  Ill  Peru,  where  every  thing"  is  atill  in  its  primitive  chaotic 
iftale  I  m\d  kualy,  on  account  of  lite  yreat  eDCOun^emcnt  whicl!  the 
induatriotia  miner  reaidily.  obtiuns  in  every  commercial  home  of  MexicOi 
Hcondndea  Hdmst  the  provinces  of  Petiii  ChiU.  and  Buenos  Ayre% 
Were  in  a  similar  favourable  situation  as  that  of  Mexic  o,  there  is  nO 
do'ihf  til  v!  ill  Pern  alone,  on  account  fjf  its  incomparably  rirhrr  and 
more  numerous  ^old  ar.d  silver  mines,  f^nir  times  the  (juaiililyul  ih«se 
noble  metak  mi;^ht  be  ol)tained»  auU  peiiiaps  a  JiLxU  greater  piX)poition| 
than  wipt  Mexico  afibrds  at  present*.  ' 

,Saice  the  ditcontinuance  of  the  galleons,  and  of  the  gnat  fidra  al 
Panama  and  Porto  BeUo»  the  (  timmerce  of  Pent  has  been  augmented 
by  the  arrival  of  mcj^hant  vesstrls  from  Spain  by  the  way  of  Cape  Hn:^. 
Vet,  rtr^nrdiijg  to  Helms,  the  freedom  of  the  trade  has  ovcT-sr^rl  ( <[  ti  * 
niaikvL  ii^ith  Spanish  yoods.  As  the  Sjuniards  have  no  acUleiacnis  ii^, 
Aftica,  tht;  iiuinerous  negroes  in  tlieir  American  colonies  wc;fVcNMAj( 
supplied  by  the  Outch>  and  by  the  English,  tmder  what  is  called  ttm 
Assiento  or  Contract,  settled  in  the  reign  of  Anne;  the  consequence^ 
of  wliieh  hftTc  bepn  delineated  by  a  masterly  writer,  to  whose  wwk  tiM» 
reader  is  referreil,  for  more  aniplc  cotmncrcial  details^ 

The  chief  topics  of  natural  ijcogruphy  bttve  alicwly  been  di&CUS^d^ 
in  the  geu4iral  view  ol  v^ouih  Anw;iic«i.  *  ' 

ZooLO&)r. .  A  singular  ciictimatatice  in  the  xoology  is  tlmr 
great  abunda^et  , of  horses  andcattlei  though  originally  unknown  ta> 
the  newoonci)M|i4  i  these  surprising  betds  having  been  mnitiplicdffoa^ 


I.am;ia  , , 

Muiut:viil«?u.i « > .  < 

ChicM  or  Tanfa. 

Co'  hibimha..*.' 

Zica^ica..  

OmaBU}]o&..... . 

Ava.':  ;ar<j  

C  ji^3i>  'o  Ay  jL. ....... 

Hotof  i  

t-ha;.  anza.  .  ... 
Mi/qae  , 


1 

4 
1 
2 
4 

4 

3 
2 


2 
5 


1 

1 

3 
1 
1 


30  2; 


1 

1 


Total  

•  P.  357,  S.>8.  t  K'  berrsnii's  hisrory  of  Anu-ricu,  v  1.  iti. 

\  According  to  MfTna,  Chil.  jxjsseisci.  a,  new  uliiir  .jj-x  icii  ct  hojr&c^/ 

which  the  nanv^s  (4  the  tvamtf  call  Hwtmtl'  It  \i  the  equui  bfitalcw  ol!f' 
Grnelin,  and  UiflVrs  from  evi  iy  oilier  km-wn  s[)ecles  uf  the  ^^viuiis  m  the  cir->' 
cum&tai>c<^f  xKi  h(X>fs,  which  are  cloven,  sumewhai  like  tbg«<:  (>f  ihc  ox.  j\i 
move  correct  history  of  this  antmal  it  a  dettderatittn  in  the  na^tirnl  hiatory  of^ ' 
South  Americai  but  the  exiitencs  of  tht"  ff  >«cit» iceau  to  !>«•  wcllToadwd  foi(  tt. 
VOL.11.  3  Z 
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a  few  that  were  turned  loo  r  '  y  the  first  aelllet  "?.    The  cattle  arr  «o 
mimemtis  that  tlicy  iirc  hunttU  merely  on  account  of  the-  hides.  Art 
author  who  tv^idc  d  twcnty-two  ycai's  m  pDrat^nnv,  iniui       vis  ihat 
llicy  equal  the  liuiisjavian  in  size,  the  siantlarci  IciJgth  of  the  hide 
being  tlirce  ells?*  The  greit  nitmben  have  iMf  bocn  tfataedbgr 
Che  thoughtless  mrice  of  the  hunters*  Horses  we  also  mtner- 
f)u« :  and  mules  being  indispensable  in  the  alpine  ceoAtrieSj  where 
they  cannot  be  reared,  alx>ut  cij^hty  thmi«>and  are  annually  sent  from 
the  plains  of  Pan^'^uay  to  P«ru.t  l  o  procin-c  this  mixed  breed  yomig' 
a??^es  arc  clothed  in  the  fresh  skins  of  foals,  and  ialrodYiced  to  the 
Kiarc^  as  their  own  o(fs[)i-ing.  Hocks  of  Kuropean  sheep  also  abound  t 
Itttt  of  this  animal  some  species  are  pecditar  to  South  America.  Such 
is  the  Uomaf  or  more  properif  mnff,  for  Rsma  merely  implies  a  beast 
or  quadruped  n  bich  resembles  a  small  Oimcl,  and  will  carry  any  load 
under  a  hundred  weii^ht.    The  vicuMri   is  somewlir-t:  smaller,  with 
sliorter  und  tincr  m  ooI  ;  and  of  a  brown  colour,  while  tiic  otJiersfcarc  va- 
rious-l    1  he  guanaca,  on  tlie  contrary,  is  a  iai^er  and  coarser  animal 
than  the  runa,  and  chiefly  employed  in  the  mining  countries,  where 
ether  animals  ooutd  not  psaa  the  prcc  ipiteus  paths.  Among  tbe  fo* 
fodous  animals  are  disthiguishcd  those  called  fay  Beffbo  the  jaguar, 
by  other  writers  the  tiger ;  and  the  cougar,  by  some  called  the  Ame- 
rican lion.    The  latter  is  nf  a  reddish  hrown  cnloiir,  while  the  former 
is  marked  with  1)!ari;.  spots  upon  a  yellowish  (^miind.    But  from 

,  Buflbn  h  account  ol  the  jaguar  it  is  evident  that  he  only  judged  from  a 
AnaH  animal,  probably  sent  from  French  Gui  ana :  for  Dobrizhoflfer 

•  informs  uS)  that  as  thelions  of  Africa  In*  exceed  these  of  Piragtny 
(the  cougars)  in  size  and  fferecity,  so  the  African  tygcrs  yield  in  mag- 
nitude to  ii)08e  of  Paraguay.    lie  saw  the  skin  of  one  killed  the  day 
l)f*fore,  wlitch  was  three  ells  and  two  ir^rhcs  in  length,  or  eq»mlto  that 
of  a  large  ox  ;  hut  he  add:^.  th<*  body  is  more  slender  tlian  that  of  nn 
ox. II    According  to  the  same  author  they  kill  and  carry  off  oxen  and 
horses ;  and  he  gives  soch  singular  instances  of  their  strength  as  to 
evince  the  ei  ror  of  Buflbn.'s  theoifiy.ir  Other  animals  are,  die  wild  cat, 
tl^f'  elk,  the  iiuanaco,  or  j^iianaea,  already  mentioned^  the  anthear,  fcc. 
In^  the  t^i-eat  river  IVIaratrnr.  there  appears  to  he  a  species  of  hippopo- 
tamus.** In  the  alps  tow.ird  Twrjiman  ^he  condor     not  unfrcqtient  ; 
it  i.'i  tt  kind  of  vulture,  with  a  ix'd  crest,  the  hody  being  blacky  spoitecl 
with  whit^.    A  species  of  ostrich  is  also  found  iu  the  wide  plains  of 
Faiaguay.  ...  .      .     .  ^ 

'  *   

I 

J  .         •  .'    .      '  .  , 

•  Dobriz^ioITcr,  i.  246.  f  Ih.  270. 

%  VWak,  k  4i0,  iu  the  Vv,  L  G^tj.   Xhc  j>ncos  or  ^dpaca  «e«ivs  to-  l»c  »  kind 
oAvacua».  j|  I.  2B3. 

^  Bougucr,  p.  xviit.  says  that  the  tygersare  at  large  and  fierce  as  those 
of  Afritii:  they  arc  happHy  few  in  mimbcr,  one  or  two  being  sutficient  to 
desol-^ie  a  province.  Tkc&e  witU  ihc  ti^er  of  Guiana  iparked  arick  black 
Ittingitudmal  ktripcs,  (Bancroft,  p.  137.)  seem  unknown  coBtiffbn,  and  other  • 
2oologi'  '  .>.  Pcniery,  in  his  account  of  nougainvillc's  voyage,  p.  141,  ob- 
serve!; thai  the  lig^crs  near  Montevideo  arc  larger  und  more  f:rrc?  than  those 
of.Afrlca;  a  tame  u  Uelp  four  months  old  n  a»  two  Icct  lurec  iii^.aeb  tii  iici^t. 
^  P>ol>al>Iy  nothing.  ||ttt  tbe  capb.  B. 
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Hot  ANY.  The  botany  oi  the  Spanish  territories  ca&t  of  the 
Andes  is  as  yet  wholly  unkoown  to  European  science^  it  is  only  there- 
ftre  from  analogy  that  we  imagine  the  vefi;etablc»  of  these  extensive 

countries  to  resexnlile  thoae  whwJi  arc  natives  of  Guiana  and  Brazil. 

For  the  i.'KiIsjTenous  phmts  of  Peni  and  Chili  our  principal  uiitIioiil\* 
is  the  i  joivi  Pci  uviurui  :.nd  Ciiiknsis  of  Uuis  nrul  Punon,  and  of  this 
woi'k  nol  uiore  ihaa  a  fcmrth  pail  is  as  yet  publir^htd.  Wc  know  fix)m 
the  r^portB  of  iuivigatQr&  ^nd  occasional  travellers  thtt  the  vidnily  of 
the  coast  produces  many  of  the  Tropical  friiits  and  vegetabkiy  such  9» 
the  cabbaige  palin>lhe  cocoa  nut,  the  chocolate  niK,  die  cotton  shrubs 
the  pine  apple,  llic  cannu,  amonmni)  tumieric,  plunluin,  ami  sugar- 
cane. BaL  in  Uic  vun  c  IciDpcrate  climate  of  the  high  plain  of  Quito, 
and  upun  t)ic  s;i:ics  oi"  the  Atuics,  it  is  natiind  to  c!{j>ect  plants  of  h 
iiardicr  coubliluliuii.  Tciliapa  the  bcal  knowii  and  mui>L  generally  in- 
teresting of  the  trees  are  the  several  i^iecies  of  cinclioDa»  from  two  «f 
which  at  least  that  valuable  medicine  the  Peruvian  or  Jesuits'  barh  is 
procured.  The  cardana  alKodora  is  a  large  timber  tree,  i  cniai  kublc 
for  the  strong  smell  of  garlic  emitted  from  the  leaves  and  fresh  v  ood. 
A  kind  of  cofTee,  the  coffxa  ract  niosa,  Is  met  witii  in  the  niountainoim 
groves  of  liic  interior,  wliobc  bciiics  arc  applied  to  the  same  use  as 
the  cultivated  species*  The  large  flowered  jasmine  and  datura  arborea 
diffuse  their  evemng  fing^WKe  round  the  neighbourhood  of  LimS)  and 
braided  ui  the  luur  ofthe  women  give  and  receive  a  reciprocal  charm. 
No  less  than  twenty-four  species  of  pepper,  and  five  or  six  of  capsi- 
cum, are  reckoned  aiuont^  tlic  Peruvian  natives,  iKsidcs  several  cscih 
Jent  kinds  oreolanum,  oF  which  the  S.  lycopcrhic  on  or  love-apple  and 
S.  tuberosum  or  potatoe,  aie  ilie  best  knowii  and  imjti  cslecmed.  The 

tobacco  and  jalap  abound  ui  the  groves  at  the  feet  of  the  Ande%  and 
many  of  the  ornamental  flowers  of  the  Engli^di  gardens  and  green- 
Jiouses,  such  as  tlie  singular  and  beautiful  calceolui  ia,  tlic  resplendenit 
salvia  longifloi-a,  the  graceful  tropocolum  or  nastuvluim,  i.rul  the  simple 
nolana  prosimta,  are  indebted  to  these  eouniries  for  ilieir  origin. 

MiNKRAi.oGV.  The  iiiincr*d«gy  oi  these  extensive  regions  is 
universally  celebrated  as  the  most  important  in  the  world.  In  moot 
accounts  the  mines  of  silver  have  been  described  at  great  length,  while 
Brazil  iaconwdcred  as  the  chief  country  of  American  i  .nl  1. 

Goi.n.  The  noMest  metal  also  aliounds  in  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions here,  as  well  as  in  Mexico:  and  Ciniclin  has  specially  enu» 
jnerated  the  followhig  places  in  Pern  and  Chili :  Copif'po,  Quascc% 
CoquimbPj  Petorca,  Ligua,  Tikil,  iVlatndo,  Caren,  Aihue,  ChibatOi 
and  HuillWPatai^t^  UUoa  informs  us  that  the  department  of  Po- 
•payan  abounds  in  muies  of  native  gold ;  the  richest  being  those  of 

•  Mr.  Pinkcrton  sayi,  our  "  onl>"  authority  i«  the  works  of  Ruis  and 
P^Ton.   Biit  some  valuable  notices  conceminf^  the  vegetables  of  Chili  ant 

i:onraincd  tn  the  abbe  Molina's  compendio  de  la  hisroria  f;cograrica.  natural 
V  civil  ('el  rcyno  dc  Chile",  rhe  Spanish  translation  of  whicli  apjicar«  J  at  Ma- 
ill  id,  in  ilic  )e:irs  ir^iS  and  l7US.  This  wcrk  may  aUo  be  aUvanca;i<:oiu^Ij» 
consulted  for  much  meful  information  conjBonhig  ihc  2oalv)j;>',  luiucmlojfy, 
*c,  of  Chili  n. 

j  Linnxi  systcma,  iii  Q79' 
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Call)  BupTvi,  Alma£>;uar,  and  Ikrbacoas;*  and  there  arc  ako  several 
mines  in  the  noted  district  of  Clioco,  t»omc  of  which  were  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  abundance  of  platina,  a  more  rare  and  singular 
metal  than  gold,  hat  at  firsts  as  appears  ham  our  author  and  Bougtier» 
mifltaken  for  an  obdurate  pyrites.  Other  goU  mines  weve  near  Ztt- 
runia,  within  the  juristliclion  of  Loxa ;  and  some  in  the  t^vemment 
of  Jaen  Bracanioros.  Near  the  villai^e  of  Angamarca,  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Latacunc^a,  was  a  mine  of  prodigious  value.!  Gold  is  also 
iuuikd  in  tiic  sand  of  niai;^  rivers  that  How  into  the  Maranon.  But 
the  state  of  the  mines  of  Buetios  Ajrres  above  given,  as  published  bf 
Helms  wUI  convey  a  complete  idea  of  this  subject,  and  it  thence 
pears  that  the  silver  mines  are  thetr  far  more  productive  than  those 
of  i^old,  except  thf  pvfnhice  returned  lo  St.  JapT>  dr  Catagoita,  about 
thirty  milus  to  the  sfxith  of  Potosi.  Those  of  silvci  hr'm<:^  more  nu- 
merous, and  more  easily  worked,  have  excited  Hit  uttcnuou  oi  the  in- 
dolent colonists. 

SiLvEB.  The  celebrated  mountain  of  Pot«Mi  has  presented*  fer 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  inexbausdble  treasures  of  diver;  while  the 

gold  seems  thinly  scatteix:d  by  nature*  and  has  no  where  been  dis- 
coveitd  in  such  enormous  masses.  JItnce,  if  the  noted  plain  of  Cinc- 
guilla  in  North  America  be  excepted,  ihcrc  ii  hilherto  no  examplr  of 
any  gold  nunc  eminently  ricii,  far  less  rivdlUng  the  promi  r(4:)uuuuu 
of  Polosi.  This  mountain,  of  a  coiuc  formi  is  about  twenty  British 
miles  in  circumferenccf  and  perfinated  by  more  thsn  three  hundred 
Tude  shafts,  tltrough  a  firm  yeUow  argillaceous  schistus.  There  ars 
veins  of  ferni^inous  quaitz,  intei*v.peried  with  wliat  are  called  the  hom 
and  vitreous  ores.  Ui  a  peculiar  dark  redJish  colour,  this  mountain 
rises  void  of  ail  vci^etalioq,  blasted  by  the  numerous  furnaces,  which 
in  tlie  night  forra  a  grand  spectacle.^  This  surprising  mine  was  dis- 
covered* 1545,  by  MualpSf  a  Peruvian,  who  in  pursiiiugsome  chamoys 
pulled  a  bush,  and  beheld  tmder  the  root  tiiat  amasng  vein  of  silver 
afjcrwards  called  ia  rka  or  tlie  rich.  He  shared  tliis  discoveiy  witk 
his  fi-icnd  f  f  iranra,  who  roveakd  it  to  a  Spaniard  bis  master;  aiid  the 
mine  war.  formally  registcretl  ^Ist  April,  1545. || 

Mkhcurv.  Another  celebrated  nune  is  that  of  mercury,  in- 
dispensable in  amalgamating  tlie  pt^ious  metals.  While  Mexico  is 
supplied  from  Spain,  Peru  has  the  nstive  product  of  Guan  cavelica*  a 
district  and  town  not  far  to  the  southv\  est  of  Lima,  near  the  great  bent 
of  the  old  M;u*;m()!i.  Therinnahar  luul  been  used  by  the  Peruvians  as 
a  red  paint ;  ami  tlie  quicksilver  was  tu-bl  delected  about  15^7.  The 

•  I.  450.  Kngl.  trans,  or  i.  ?,7\.  Fr.  tr.ins. 

t  Darictt  produced  the  Hncitt  i^oM,  but  the  mines  were  lost  by  a  revolt  of 
th«  natives,  as  hM  happened  in  several  other  provinces.   VHoa,  liv  iii.  c.  v. 

In  Ch.lr  the  most  c^U-bratcd  j^^-ld  niinf  is  that  of  Pcnxa.  to  tl»c  east  of  San- 
tyaf^o.  Oihci's  ara  in  Yapcl,  I.igui;:,  and  other  jiarts  of  Chili  mcntion^rl  h  .* 
UUoa,  liv.  viii.  c.  \x.  In  C'>]iiinil)0  and  tiuasco  the  whole  earth  seems  con»- 
posad  of  minerais  :  .md  there  are  mines  i)f  excellent  C0]>per.  Ib<  UiunbolUC 
•av«  alJ  the  rivers  of  ths  Caracas  r-*il  down  g<>hl 
i  Nous  to  VW  >a>  Memoirs^  Piaio&o|ihiqucti,  ii  269. 

fj  In  the  |*r>  vince  of  Caraii|;as,  abom  70  leagues  west  from  la  Plata  are 

found  indi;;:;-nj;  in  :he  sands,  dirached  lumps  of  silver  called  ^/mv  (^lotatoes) 
being  fnrmt':'.  hkr  fhar  rs  'i?.  I'lioa,  liv.  vii.  c.  xiii.  Near  Pmio  was  a  ce- 
4;uraicd  siivtr  mine^  fr«-"m  whkh  the  ^ uie  mciiil  uascut  with  achisjtl  lb.  c.xiv. 
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mine  h  now  solar^  t1iat  there  sre  said  to  be  street's.  aTid  rhnpels  w^u-rc 
ni  H^s  is  ceU  lirated.  This  mineral  acems  also  to  be  in  argiUuccous  schis- 
tus  ot  a  pale  red.* 

Platin A,  &c.  Platina  is  chiefly  found  in  the  mines  of  Chooo 
and  Baibaooas,  in  the  vice-royalty  of  new  Granada.  Tin  according  to 
Helms  is  found  at  Chayanza  and  Paria;  and  there  arc  aho  several 
mines  of  copper  and  lead.  Tlie  chief  rri.,per  mine  was  at  At-n  i :  but 
the  colonies  are  mostly  supplied  from  tlu-  mines  at  Cuba.  Amoniif 
the  other  minerals  mav  he  mentioned  the  gallma^o  sioue,  so  called 
from  its  black  colour,  being  a  volcunic  jjlass  or  obmdiant  aometimes 
confounded  with  the  Inca  stone  or  mirror  of  the  Incaa,  both  being  used 
as  lodking-i^Iasses.  According  to  Ulloa  the  Inca  stone  is  of  a  leaden 
colour  and  <.o{\.  being  probably  a  marrasite  or  pyritical  mixtrrc,  not 
yet  analysed.  In  the  time  of  the  Tncas  emeralds  were  also  common, 
chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Manta,  and  in  the  frr)vernment  of  Atacames, 
where  it  is  said  there  are  mines  which  the  iudians  will  not  reveal,  as 
they  must  jcncounter  the  labour  of  wortrfnj  (ham.t  The  river  of  Erne* 
raids  «tew»  from  the  Andes  to  the  north  of  Quito:  and  others  of  in- 
fst\w  quality  are  found  near  Bogota,  where  are  the  chief  modem 
mines  of  Peruvian  emeralds,  justly  preferred  to  all  others,  since  those 
of  Frvpt  have  been  neglected.  Those  found  in  the  tombs  are  v m  k*  d 
into  spheres,  cylinders,Vones,  and  other  figures,  and  pierced  with  great 
precision;  but  in  what  manner  this  was  accomplished  remains  un» 
known.  Accmding  to  Ulloa  nihies  have  also  been  observed  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Cuenza.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  abundance  of 
anlphur,  bitumen,  and  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  commercially  called 
copperas,  f 

Natural  ctTRiosiTiFS.  The  natural  curiosities  of  all  des- 
criptions are  numerous  nud  grand.  Tlie  volcanos,  the  Andes,  the 
intersection  of  the  chain  by  the  I^iuricocha  or  false  Maranon,  have 
already  been  described.  Among  the  numerous  cataracts,  JBouguer 
mentions  that  of  the  river  Bogota,  m  hich  passes  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  also  called  Santa  Fc,  abotit  eight  leagues  before  it  joins  the 
Magdalena,  s«id  to  be  a  venical  fall  of  nnjre  than  twelve  hundred 
feet.ll  However  this  be,  the  varioiis  scenes  among  the  Andes  must 
be  variegated  with  every  feature  of  sublimity. 

•  lb.  325.    See  also  Ulloa's  Voyage,  Uv.  vii.  c.  xii. 

t  According  to  Bouguer,  Figure  de  In  Terre,  p.  xiii.  tfie  moimtain  which 
contained  rhe  cmenid  mines  is  still  known,  bein?  about  five  Icagnes  from 
the  sea,  on  the  smith  sidf  of  the  river  of  Enerflln<  in  the  iv'vht  of  ihick  fo. 
Kits.  In  his  opinion,  p.  xiv.  the  kingdom  of  Peru  never  can  have  b<»cn 
very  populous,  even  the  <Ad  villages  being  at  the  dittaace  of  ten  or  twelve 
leas^^iu-s. 

I  In  the  district  of  Macas,  on  the  east  of  the  Andes,  are  mines  of  Ji  ilvat 
uz'ifet,  transhred  vltramarinet  but  of  dangerous  access  on  account  of  the 
savages.  IMIoa,  liv  vi.  c  iv.  Near  the  town  of  Conception  in  Chili  are 
frtund  qnarrien  of  shell  on  thr  tnps  of  mountains  fifty  toiscs  above  the 

lil.  liv.  viii.  c.  vi.  What  is  called  Amazonian  &tonc,  worn  by  the  fcmrlef.  oa 
the  Maranon,  h  a  hard  green  j-vd  which  resists  the  file;  and  it  is  difTiculc  to 
CO  icc've  how  xhcv  rrnvf  l  it.    Condaniinc,  p.  Ml. 

II  Figure  d:  la  Trvic,  xci.  Humboldt  »a)  s  that  some  caverns  throw  out 
fa-ne»t  and  near  the  coat^  of  Paria  there  is  a  noisy  volcano  of  air.  Some- 
lim^s  large  plaltm  are  h-Jl^w:  and  in  1766,  af<er  earthquakes  for  eleven 
meutLtf  a  ploir  o  ei.ed  on  all  sides,  ejecting  sulphurous  water  and  bitumen. 
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PORTUGUESE. 


THE  ^oaumom  In  Sontli  America,  held  by  the  small  kingdom  of 
PeitiigB!,  extend  ftom  Uie  frontier  of  Dntch  Guiana^  latitude  three  de» 

grees  north,  toFbit  St  Pedro,  south  latitude  thirty -two  degrees,  beia^ 
thirty-five  degrees,  or  two  thous.uu!  ouq  hundred  g;eog:raphical  miles  : 
iuid  the  brendth,  i'vom  Cape  St.  Ko<juc  to  the  furtliest  Portuguese  set- 
tlement on  the  river  of  Amazons,  called  St.  Paulde  ()iiia|?uas,  ctjuals,  if 
it  do  not  exceed,  that  txteiit.  This  vaat  terriloiy,  i  i  \  alluaj^  die  enipircs 
cf  antiquity!  is  atiU  more  unknown  than  the  Spanish  posaeasuHis,  partly 
fraia  the  want  of  science  and  curiostty,  partly  on  account  of  the  thick 
'forests  which  cover  the  expansive  plains  of  the  Maranon,  anditsauxiit- 
ary  Hti'cnms.  Though  long  in  slrlct  alliance  witli  Pdrfiy^a!,  we  have 
little  pre<  Ise  knowledge  of  Brazil ;  and  still  k'ss  (jfthc  inicnor  countiy 
so  absurdly  called  Amazonia,  but  more  jusUy  by  llic  Spaniards  tiie  Land 
of  tlie  Missions.  The  chief  city  of  Bivzil  was  formerly  Bahia  or  San 
Salvador,  which  has  sinee  yielded  to  Rio  Janeiro.  The  others  are  Para 
nod  Cayta  near  the  estuary  of  the  Maranon,  with  a  few  small  settle- 
ments on  that  river  ;  Paniamboco,  Sergippe,  Paraiba,  \'illa  Grande, 
Sec.  tlie  chief  settlements  of  the  I'orttTf^iicsc  hcinn;  only  thinly  scattered 
along  the  shores.  The  lanalici.sm  ol  the  Spaiiiards  and  Portuguese  is 
an  invincible  obstacle  to  tlie  population  oi'M>rue  of  ihc  hnest  regions  of 
the  globe;  while  by  the'  Iree  admission  of  all  sects,  as  in  the  ternloiy 
of  the  United  States,  industry  and  population  would  increase  with  sur- 
prising rapidity. 

I^mzil,  an  is  well  known,  derived  its  name  from  tlie  wood  so  called,  ' 
which  is  incntioncd  i>y  Chaucer,  and  was  known  for  centuries  before. 
It  is  now  divided  into  eigiit  independent  govcniments,  l^esides  that 
of  Rio,  de  Janeiro,  of  which  alone  the  governor  retains  the  style  of  Vice* 
roy  of  the  Bnudts  :*  the  (fiscovery  and  improvement  of  the  gold  and 
diamond  mines,  about  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  roi  th-west  having 
secured  to  Janeiro  a  decided  preponderance.  *»  But  all  the  provinces 
are  growing  fast  into  opulence  and  iu^portance.  They  manufactured 
of  !:(te  srvera!  of  the  most  necessary  articles  for  thctr  own  consiin^j)- 
iton  ,  and  iheir  produce  was  so  conydcrablc  that  liie  balance  of  trade 
jhegan  to  be  already  in  their  favour;  and  remittances  of  bullion  vtit 

*  Staunton'^  Embassy  to  China*  i>  304 
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made  to  them  from  Kiirope,  in  rcttim  for  the  m'crplii?;  '^f  their  exports 
beyond  their  imports'*."  From  the  aunie  account  ii  ap^K^ars  tliat  the 
P(irtut:»t)ese  !?cttlers  Ikuc  bhcwii  icpeatcd  symjUonis at  revolt  from  the 
pui-cxic  coLOtry.  1  he  population  ol  this  lai-ge  portion  of  South  Anierioa 
MS  not  been  accurately  dstHiled;  but  it  wihiM  teem  that  the  Portugucte 
«m} their  descendants  cannot  amount  to  h^  a  million,  while  the  native* 
may  be  three  or  §Hir  railhonsf.  The  diamond  mines  belong  exclu- 
sively to  tlic  crown :  and  one-fifth  of  the  gold  is  exacted.  There  arc 
also  numerous  taxes  and  impositions,  wlii.  h  instead  of  enlarging  the 
revenue  are  the  grand  causes  of  its  dimiuuuon ;  and  the  expenses  oi 
government  consume  about  one*third  of  the  niliiDii  atetling't  which 
Binil  u  tu{iposed  to  yidd  to  Portugal^ 

MANNKaa.  The  European  settlers  arc  in  general  Kay  ani 
fond  of  pleasure;  yet,  as  at  Lisbon,  extremely  observant  ofthece* 
nemonles  of  reliction,  or  rather  of  the  etiquette  of  the  Virjrin  ISTary, 
who  ii  stuck  up  in  a  t^th-ss  case  at  every  comer.  ('I  )al.A  aiid 
bwoixis  arc  geuei^ly  worn  by  tlic  liicu.  The  iadicii  ii;ivc  fine 
datk  eyeB,  with  ammefed  coinitenanGe%  and  their  -  heads  are  only 
tttomed  with  their  treaiea,  tied  with  ribbons  and  flowers.  The  oen-> 
vents  and  inonasteriea  are  numerous,  and  the  mannfiwtorles  rarew 
I.n'vjMr  is  r!iiefly  performed  by  slaves,  a!x)ut  20,000  TieG;Toes  hdn«jan- 
iiuuliy  !  in  [Ported ;  the  price  about  twenty-eight  j^oiMuh.  while  in  the 
West  Indies  it  is  seventy ;  and  even  the  monks  and  cic'rgy  keep  black 
riarea.  The  indigenes  ore  said  to  be  iiTecIaimable  savag;cs,  under  tlie 
middle  sfte^  musoslar,  but  active;  of  a  «K^ht  brown  coniple»sn> 
atnd^it  black  liair,  and  long  dark  eyes  They  chiefly  subsnt  apaity 
on  the  coast  Ijetwecn  Janeiro  and  San  Salvador.  Their  langua^  has 
not  iieen  investigater!  by  the  incurious  Porttipuescli,  who»ceni  dcst  ined 
by  nature  to  cover  tiic  faults  of  the  Spanisli  colonists,  and  to  evince, 
thai  even  ii.uivpean  natiouii  a:ay  be  found  destitute  of  kuowkd^  aud 

iotBlligcnce**. 

Toww  or  jAxstno,      The  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  capacious 

and  excellent;  and  sumMinded  by  a  fertile  country.  It  is  protected  by 
t)ie  castle  <>['  SaiUaCniz,  creeled  on  a  hu^^^e  rock  of  granite.  On  the 
west  is  the  city  f^f  St.  St-lx'siim,  commonly  called  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
built  on  a  tongue  oi  iaru),  tlie  hiUs  and  rocks  behind  bchvj;  crowned  with 
woods,  convents,  houses,  and  churchesf  j'.  On  a  small  isle  ai-c  a  dock- 
yard, magazines^  and  naval  store  houics)  and  there  are  several  other 
ides  in  the  harbonr  behind  the  town.  The  streets  are  generally  altaigfat 


*  Staunton's  Emba^y  to  China,  i.  204. 

t  According  to  Stauntpn,  i.  195,  all  the  whites  in  the  Brazils  were  com- 
pvted  at  20(^000,  the  negroes  600,000.   ProbaU/  the  oatives  do  not  exceed, 

one  T-aillt'.n. 
lb.  2'JS. 

The  dndeets  of  diffetent  Bmzilian  tribes  or*tiaitlonf  have  been  eSamifieJ 

"wirh  sonio  caic.  Some  striking  alfinitics  lietween  them  and  various  NORh 
American,  as  well  a:s  Aaicitic  Iai5:^uac:€s,  have  been  detected.  B. 

.••  The  rding  people  in  Jira^il  were  the  Tuptnambas.    Sec  d'Acucha  and 
Condamine.    For  the  Mamaluks  of  St.  Paul,  a  kind  of  Buccaneers,  seeDo- 
brt^hnfTci ,  i.  179.   Tli«  Isogaage  aiott  widely  diflfiised  is  -the  Qmtantlc,  or 
Cuarams.    lb.  ii.  210. 
ft  Staunton,  i.  i7S^       t  - 
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and  well  paved.  Water  is  supplied  by  an  aqueduct,  on  the  Roman 
fth'n;  for,  nolwilhstuudint^  the  iiunie,  there  is  no  river  of  any  note. 
'I he  aliops  were  full  of  MiUichcbter  guodb)  <umI  English  prinU.  Yet 
the  iituadoo  of  this  beautiful  citf  is  nid  to  be  utihealtiiy,  owing  i» 
the  exhalations irom  Ihc  primitive  inland  forests.  There  are  manun 
fixtures  of  sugar,  rum»  aod  cochineal ;  and  several  districts  produce 
rotton,  indig;o,  c<^frec,  cacoa  or  cliocolate,  rice,  pepper,  and  the  noted 
liraziiittn  lob.icco.  The  red,  or  Brazil  wood  is  the  properly  of  the 
crown.  The  natural  history  has  been  iittie  explored:  tlie  circunija- 
cent  rocks  are  granitic,  white,  red,  or  deep  blue,  the  last  being  of  a 
close  aiid  hard  texture. 

Mixks.  Coiiceming  tlie  celebrated  rainet  of  Brazil  there  ii 
Kllle  hiforuiation.  They  are  situated  in  tlic  mounlams  which  Ri\e 
source  to  inuny  streams  that  flow  north  and  »ouih  iiuo  the  river  To- 
cantin.  Oil  one  side»  and  tlie  Pamna  on  the  other,  but  there  are  niitics 
of  i^id  aii  far  itiiiiiiJ  as  Uic  river  Cuyaba,  wliich  ilows  iulo  tlie  Pdraguu), 
and  even  near  tl^  river  Ytenas.*  The  diamond  inioea  are  near  the 
little  liver  of  Milboveitle,  not  far  from  Villa  Nova  do  Principe,  in  the 
piOVin(:c  of  Serro  de  1  rio,  south  kt.  sK:a)ixiing  to  la  Cfua  I7*  about 
lonj^.  4.;**  west  from  I>ondtjn.  This  sint»u!ar  sub;;tance  is  not  fcertainly 
kno'.vn  to  be  pioduccd  in  any  otiicrpart  of  tlie  world,  except  Hindoslan, 
kiul  chlcliy  iiboul  die  tMiaic  iioith  latitude  17^  i  but  the  diamoiKls  of 
Brazil  are  not  of  so  fine  a  water)  being  of  a  brownish  obscure  hue.  In 
the  northern  provinces  of  Brazil  there  are  ntunei^ous  herds  of  wild  cat- 
Ik,  which  are  slaugbMinsd  foi*  the  sake  of  the  hides*  The  river  of  St. 
Tranci^o  is  remarkable  for  pas&ing  a  considerable  way  under  grDund» 
ikiicr  it  has  attained  a  threat  size.f 

liui  ANv.  'Vikt  jealousy  and  inertness  of  the  Portuf^uese 
VenuuUit  have  etTecluully  previciiled  any  reguiurund  scieulkfic  account 
of  the  natural  productions  of  tbeir  vast  and  oixdent  dominions  in  Sootli 
America:  and  the  few  scattered  fragments  of  Brazilian  botany  ait 
cltieRy  lo  lic  collected  from  llte  journals  of  those  navigators  who  have 
toucljcd  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  from  the  Oora  Lu^ltanit  a  of  Vandelli, 
\khicii  contains  a  few  pluiil^  of  Iji aziii.in  ori.ritj.  The  esculent  ]>l:inls 
arc  such  as  arc  couunon  to  mi  liic  iropiccd  regions  of  Amencu,  among 
which  may  be  distinguished  the  plantain,  tlie  banana,  the  cocoa  nut, 
the  chocohae  nut,  Uu;  yam,  potaioe,  casava,  togetlier  with  numefiMis 
apecittS  of  nielons  and  gouid  3.  Of  fi'uits  tlie  number  is  scaix^cly  to  be 
reckoned;  the  principal  (ii  thera  however,  such  as  Uie  pine  apple,  the 
nian'^o,  and  the  tiimarind  have  already  been  repeatedlv  mentioned  in 
the  ui  Luuni  of  the  boiaiiy  ol  the  East  and  West  indies.  'J'he  warm 
aromatic  plaiii^  that  ai-e  found  here  in  a  truly  imli^cnous  slaLc,  aiid  uie 
much  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  eoudlments  to  tbeir  food,  or  the  basis 
of  various  drinks,  are  the  ginger,  the  lurroeric,  several  species  of  pep' 
per,  American  coifee,  capsicum  or  Gnuiea  pepper,  and  the  wild  cinna- 
mon (Luurus  cai\ellu).  Several  mL<!i<  il  pLiiis  of  liigh  estimation, 
t!iouH:h  not  pccidiar  to  Brazil,  yet  i;ix)\%  hti-e  spontaneously  and  in 
aJuudance;  these  arc  the  imporiant  ipi^cucuuidia  (cailicocca  i|)ecat  uan- 

*  Others  are  near  the  river  I'eixe  and  Saguitiuohoahs,  the  Riacho-Faod^ 
aind  Guarupiura  in  Sc.  P;*ur».    M.  S.  lui. 
t  Adams  i&  i;Uaa>  Lngiitk  uraasUtion,  iL  S29. 
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Ka),  the  contmjrem*  the  Indian  pink,  (spi^elia  anthelrak)  fhe  iHecho* 

acjin,  the  jalapf  the  amyns  yielding  the  gum  elemi,  and  the  guayacum. 

^^'^»o(i^  for  ornamental  cabinet  work,  or  for  the  use  of  the  dyers,  which 
arc  at  present  furnished  by  the  moiy  r^'crnrisinL;  activity  of  the  Dutch, 
French,  aitd  English  colonists  of  Giuaiu  and  the  West  Indies,  might 
he  procured  hi  equul  perfection  and  yariety  from  Brazil ;  such  are 
the  logwood*  fustic^  iituhog«n)r,  lAMhy^  Brafeil  wood,  rose  wood,  aattm 
wood,  and  a  multitude  of  other*:,.  The  merely  ornamental  plants  are 
almost  wholly  unknown,  but  th  ■  Br  zifian  myrtle,  tl.c  scarlet  fuschia, 
and  the  incompnrahly  spltiuliil  ainar)'llis  formosiasima,  compose  a 
most  promising  sample  of  the  hidden  trcasui'es  of  this  dejightful 
countrjr. 


FRENCH. 


CATRVVE;    '  TdE  Fiench  MtUements  in  Giuana  wei^' 
ibrmed  about  the  year  1635,  and  extend  from  the  mouth  of  a  smalt 

river  called  Amano,  west,  to  another  called  Aracara  eaat»  though  re^ 
-cenlly  the  limit  was  attempted  to  be  extended,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Portuguese,  to  the  estiuuy  of  the  Maranon.  Cn  the  south  the  line 
seems  arbitrary;  but  Llic  whole  extent  does  not  exceed  3S0  British 
miles  in  length,  by  340  in  breadth.  The  chief  town  is  on  a  small  isle 
ealled  Cayano,  whence  thQ  whole  teiritoiy  is  commonly  styled  Cay- 
enne. The  soil  and  climate  in  general  seem  unexceptionable ;  but  the 
situation  of  the  town  beinp^  ill  chosen,  in  a  swampy  isle,  its  disadvan- 
tages have  bten  laxly  ti<;cribtd  to  the  whole  possession.  In  the  town  are 
about  1 200  white  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  gun  ison.  This  colony 
seems  to  have  been  always  neglected  by  the  parent  country ;  and  the  in- 
bmd  parts  remdn  Obstructed  bf  thick  forests  and  undhsrwood  ;  and 
during  the  rains  many  parts  are  inundated.  The  dr)*  season  is  froftt 
June  till  October,  and  the  heaviest  rains  in  onr  winter  months.  The 
('ayennc  pepper  is  a  noted  product  of  this  coimtr)*,  ;ind  the  inhabitaui!* 
using  it  to  excess,  a  considerable  quuiilily  is  always  imported  froi^ 
Peru.   Other  products  are  sugar,  cocoSf  vanilh,  and  indigo^ 


tot.  It.  4  A 
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Tl ili.  Dutch  possessions  in  Guiana  commenced  in  1663;  bot 
four  years  afterwaitk  they  were  expelled  by  the  English,  wliose  de»* 
cendttitift  form  a  part  of  the  cokmy,  resumed  by  the  Dutch  in 
Dotch  Guiana  is  to  the  north*we&t  of  the  French  setdemeDty  and  » 

often  called  Surinam  from  a  river  of  that  name  on  which  the  capital  is 
sltiiated.  The  length  south-east  to  north-west  is  al>out  350  British 
miki,  along  the  shores  of  Llie  Atlantic;  but  the  breadth  only  160. 
The.  chief  towns  are  Paramaribo,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Surinam* 
also  called  the  Zeelaiid  river,  and  New  Middleburg  near  the  north- 
west extremity  of  the  colony :  Demerara  is  a  settlement  on  a  river 
of  that  name.  The  white  inhabitants  of  the  capital  ai-e  computed  at 
1800.  Tlie  largest  river  is  the  Esqtiivo  north-west  which  receives  the 
shott  stitjam  of  Uie  Demarara.  The  Berbiz  and  Coientin  are  also  con- 
siderable rivers.  An  American  medical  gcniieman,  who  resided  here 
for  some  yean»  has  published  an  account  of  the  natural  histoiy  of 
' Guiana;  and  captain  Stedman^  who  was  eropbyed  in  '  reducing  the 
revolted  negroes  in  I  f  74,  has  added  yet  more  largely  to  our  knoM- 
ledgt.*  But  the  restricted  nature  of  this  work  will  nnfv  admit  a  few 
brief  hints.  I'he  wet  and  dry  seasons  alternate,  each  ior  three  months. 
No  mines  have  been  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  who  always  prefer  cer- 
tain returns ;  and  are  far  from  being  in  sufficient  force  to  contest  the 
inland  parts  with  the  savages,  and  Spaniards.  Yet  fnom  the  river 
Esquivo  thejx:  is  no  difficult  access  to  the  lakq  of  Pari  in?,  the  fatal 
object  of  the  wishes  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.f   Bancroft-confesses  that 

*  Baneroft's  Natural  History  of  Guiana  1769.  8vo.  Stedroan's  Snrinun,  ito. 
*f  lie  attempted  to  penetrate  by  the  river  Caroni,  which  rites  north  of  the 

lake  and  flow  s  into  the  Orinoco.  'I'lic  sands  cf  this  lake  wrc  supposed  to  be 
of  gold,  and  in  the  viciuity  was  the  fabulous  gulden  city  Manoa  del  Dorado. 
«  Snch  fables  dUplay  the  imaginatipft  of  the  early  Sr,anifth  writers,  the  native* 
ofGuiana  being  mere  savages  who  never  saw  :i  village,  and  even  the  scire  of 
the  supposed  city  is  totally  unknown  to  La  Crui.  Near  tiic  lake  of  I'arin.a 
aie  the  high  mountains  of  Me),  fiou^iior  mcntiona  tUat  ihe  n  eks  in  this 
part  of  South  America  often  wear  the  as}iect  of  towers  and  towns;  and  .«on.&' 
.such  rocks  of  talc  or  micacectis  scliistvis  oct  u'i  ne  l  \h\  romance,  at  whith 
the  fate  of  Kakgh's  ex|>e<iiugn,  aiid  of  tliat  ieanicd  comniaader,  fjrbida  u* 
to  smile.  , 
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ihey  never  penetrate  even  the  lower  forests.  The  silk  cotton  tree  is 
oiten  twelve  lixl  iu  circun»feirnce,  and  hollowed  into  canoes  of  i  fM^si- 
deruble  burc^i).  The  l>aubu  i»  a  peculiar  amphibious  animal,  Uul  ui; 
l^imW  »ize»  apdxriuijt  U  catted  the  tiger  is  of  a  greyisih  brown,  variegat- 
rd>wili»:blM4Rl9iH^tfi4ind  itri^  to  tiiU:  our  author  adds 

jChat  they  are  somewhat  less  than  those  of  Africa;  but  the  course  of  the 
ptripes  indicates  u  diflcrcnt  species.  One  snake  is  described  thirty- 
three  feet  in  length,  md  tlu'ee  feet  in  circumference.  The  natives  are 
(if  a  reddish  brown  or  copper  colour,  like  the  other  American  tribes. 
Those  U>wai'^  the  coast  are  Caribbees,  who  being  called  in  as  auxi* 
I'taries  t» swppmn  a  negro  revolt,  devouned  the  bodies  of  the  slain.*. 
lOur  benevolent  philo80pbei*s,  who  argue  agumt  the  eidstence  of  can- 
nibals*  might  as  well  deny  the  existence  of  savages  ;  but  notiiing  is  ^ 
more  absurd  tlian  a  wise  theory  of  human  affairs,  which  are  iicitlier 
wise  nor  theoretical.  The  Worms  are  another  maritime  tribe  ;  \nit 
the  Arrowaks  are  the  most  disiuiguished  by  elegance  of  form,  and 
mOdneia  of  dispodtioiL  They  believe  In  a  supreme  deity,  and  in  In- 
ferior malign  spintsf,  called  Yawahoos.  The  priests  or  magicians  are 
styled  Peiis,  the  distinction  being  hereditary. 

RoTAXY.  There  arc  more  materials  for  the  botany  of  Guiana 
collected  by  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Kn^lish  settles,  than  for  any  other 
part  of  South  America;  and  in  consequence  of  the  swampy  soil  and 
moist  atmosphere  of  this  region,  it  presents  a  vigiour  and  wild  exu- 
berance of  vegetation,  perhaps  without  parallel.  All  the  usual  tropkal 
productions,  except  those  that  delight  in  dry  and  sandy  tracts,  are 
found  here  in  full  perfection  ;  the  names  and  qualities  of  these  however 
we  shall  not  agtiin  repeat,  but  proceed  to  the  notice  ol  those  which  are 
molt:  pmperly  characteristic. 

Besides  the  common  species  of  palms,' there  arc  two  which  are 
reckoned  almdlii^ecuimrlto  this  part'of  America,  ^t'which,  together 
with  many  other  of  the  nathne  phmts  of  Guiana,  have  not  yet  tbutid  their 
way  into  the  Linnxan  system.  One  of  these,  called  the  cokaritopalm, 
is  remarkable  for  its  hard  KpHiitcry  wood,  of  which  the  smaH  ]K>!soti 
arrows  are  constincted.  The  other,  the  manicole  f>alm,  grows  only 
in  the  deepest  and  nfo?t  fertile  soil,  wlierc  it  attains  the  height  of  hfty 
feet*  while  its  stem  in  the  thickest  part  is  scarcely  nine  inches  in  dia« 
meter.  The  annotta  (bixaorellana)  seems  to  be  here  in  itsfiivourhe 
climate,  as  appears  fimm  its  magnitude  of  growth  and  brilliancy  of  co- 
lour. The  qu  issia,  wliosc  intense  bitterness  is  become  of  late  but 
too  familiar  to  Kiv^lish  pahvtes.  and  the  (}uussia  stmamtiha,  a  medicinal 
drug  of  gix;at  ctlicacy,  arc  ;il.so  nulivcs  of  'I'erra  Fii'ma;  nor  anion^-  the 
UiateriiUs  which  the  healing  ail  derives  from  this  couiilry  uu|,ht  we 
•lo  omit  the  mention  of  tlie  ricious  or  castor  oil  nut,  tlie  cassia  fistula, 
the  palmioil,  the  cowhu^c  (dolithos  pruriens),  tlus  batsam  of  capivi,  and 
ipecacuanha.  An  herbaceotis  plant  called  troolics  grows  herci  ^^  iiose 
leaves  are  the  largest  of  any  yet  known ;  they  lie  on  the  ryrotmd,  and 
have  been  known  to  attain  the  ahnost  uk  redil)h-  leiH'-ili  of  thirty  P'eT, 
by  three  icuL  in  widlli :  j»u  admirable  a  luaicriai  loi  eovciing  hua  iwt, 

•  Bancroft*  360.  .  .  y.^  ■:.  -r 

t  As  do  the  ladiaas  ia  every  pait  of  tae  two  Americas.  B. 
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been  bestowed  on  this  couotiy  in  vain  $  most  of  the  houses  ve  tiutcheil 
with  it,  and  it  will  last  some  years  without  requiring  repair.   The  ain« 

5^?!  aly  elastic  gum  called  caoutchouc  is  produced  from  a  large  tree 
iniuihi'inj^  I  rcnch  Guiana,  and  lu  re  it  is  used  (or  vessels  of  various 
kinds  iiiid  for  torches.  A  small  tree  cuUe<l  camna  yieUls  a  farinaceous 
hut,  from  wluch  the  alow  poison  of  the  Accawaa  IttSana  b  i>reparcd, 
the  certain  though  protracted  instrument  of  jealousy  or  revenge.  Still 
more  v  «rt;»in,  because  more  rapid,  is  the  Tiama  poison,  the  dread- 
ful ji:  I'i  of  that  from  Macassar:  it  is  prepared  fnMii  the  rm>ls  of 
ccriain  rlimbcrs  called  nibbces,  which  iuhal>it  the  entant;lcd  forests 
of  these  innneasurable  swamps,  and  are  u  worthy  shelter  to  the  pan- 
thersi  the  serpents,  and  all  those  monstrous  and  abominable  reptiles 
that  generate  and  batten  in  this  pestilential  atmosphere. 


NATIVE  TRIBES, 

* 

AND 

UXCOKQUERED  COUNTRIES, 


SOME  account  of  the  Peruviana  has  already  been  given,  and  tho 
names  Of  the  savage  tribes  of  South  America  are  so  numerous,  diat 

'they  might  be  coimted  by  hundreds.   Nor  has  any  classification  yet 

tak'.  ii  ]>'.((  '_•  arm frii));^  to  laf'":n:'j^es ;  when  pro^inhiy  these  numerous 
1  rTM!'','s  !ni  ;lit  b  *  reduced  to  five  si'c  denominations,  as  has  been  rc- 
<  Lii.tlv  v,Jj^i,ud  ii^  arrai:;^iny  the  tnbes  ol  bibcriu.  It  was  bcl.cved  that 
i»\xiJAi  auittuncd  a  considerable  nation,  ^vilh  cities  and  towns ;  but  on 
-the  contraiy^  it  is  divided'  ofniong  numerotis  tnbes,  among  which  are 
uiciiiy  <»f  the  Cariijs  (sr  C'aribbees,  the  most  ferocious  of  savages.  The 
tt.'  iMi'-  so  iv..>i'..i  d  111  iMemni)or  La  Cruz,  are  distin2:M!sI;ftl  fmm  thr 
t>L;uli;i);^  iaiiniicb;  but  urc  mcii'ly  tribtti  from  two  to  live  tUou^id 
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•ouls.*  Of  the  indij^enes  of  Daricn  a  minute  account  has  hern  r^Iven  by 
Wafer,  aiid  of  the  Curibs  bv  Fdwards,  of  the  Tch^Mils  or  Paiagonians 
by  Falkncr.  A  GcrmaJi  missionary,  who  resided  twcni)  -two  years  in 
Paraguay  has  published  curious  dctaib  conceming  the  AbipoBs,  whom 
he  caBs  amrlike  natioiHbut  who  only  cOnatkote  a  tribe  of  about  five 
thousand)  on  the  Rio  Grande,  which  joins  the  Ptoiguay  near  its  unioii 
with  the  Parana. 

Abipons.  The  Abipons  being  less  known  to  the  English 
reader,  some  account  oi  the  in  may  be  s<:lected.  They  are  rather  a 
warlike  race,  and  by  a  novelty  in  American  manners  diieily  cavalryy 
securing  and  .tanung  tlie  wUd  hones  introduced  by  tlie  Spaniards;  and 
ID  the  same  quarter  the  Mocobs,  Tobas»  and  Aucas  are  also  wwlike 
aod  independent  tribes.  In  this  piu't  of  Americu  greater  faimcss  of 
romplcxion  seems  to  preva:!,  ttiau  in  the  exterior  provinces;  and  the 
women  uppi*oach  llic  lint  ot  Europeans.  The  Abipons  were  anciently 
named  CaUegaes  by  the  Spaniards)  on  account  of  their  singular  practice 
of  eradicating  the  hair  over  their  foieheads»  so  as  to  produce  the  af^ 
peannce  of  baldness ;  but  their  features  resemble  the  European,  and 
theno?ie  is  commonly  of  an  atiuilinc  fonn.f  They  carefully  tradicate 
the  beaitl,  orij^iniiJIy  small;  and  mark  their  foreheads  and  temples  with 
paiticular  scars,  by  way  of  ornament.  The  males  ai"c  act  ustomed 
from  childhood  to  the  use  of  the  bow.  Hunger  alone  dictates  tibe 
time  to  eat ;  and  they  consume  vast  quantities  of  animal  food.  Per* 
flonal  cieanliness  is  preserxed  by  frequent  bathing  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers.  They  have  fio  idea  of  a  supreme  deity,  but  acknowledge  an 
evil  demon  whom  the  c  ommonly  attempt  to  llaitcr  by  calling  him  their 
uncle.  Their  magicians  aw  cuiicd  Kccvet,  and  lliey  have  great  power 
as  ttsnai  among  savage  tribes,  a  tribute  of  ferocity  to  ltnow]edge.t  Po- 
lygamy is  allowed  faint  not  frequtittly*  praiBdsed  ^and  the  Mbe  being 
suckled  to  the  age  of  three  years,  the  mothei-s  frequently  destroy  tlieir 
offspring,  that  they  may  dc\«^»*c  their  attention  to  their  husbands. 
Our  author,  an  unprejudiced  Cierman,  ridicules  the  idea  fjf  Sp;»n'fsli 
cruelty,  and  imputes  the  thinness  ut  the  populaiiun  tu  Liii:>,  umoujy; 
ether  causes.  They  liave  no  ' idea  af  a  mooaRhf  but  «se  ruled  hf 
many  caaiks,  whom  they  call  ca/tr/s^,  &oln,a  Spanish  tsnn:  and  are 
not  advanced  to  the  Agricultural  state  ;  but  they  are  not  cannibals, 
like  some  of  the  sutTounding  nations.  In  discussing  the  language  of 
the  Ahifwrr^.  our  niithor  has  observed  that  the  number  of  tongues  in 
Paraguay  exceed  credibility,  not  merely  dialects,  but  radicaiiy  and 
totally  distinct.  The  same  idieas  wmenteitained  cmeming  those  of 
-Siberiar  and  .Tataiyv  till  tfa^  wiere  more  xompletely  atnfied.  The 

*  The  nations  are  marked  die  funics  r.  totTndiog  or  Indians.  Hum- 
boldt  in  a  letter  to  Fn.-nroy,  navs  that  the  Oforrfac^  on  the  Orinoco  svil)si5>, 
for  months  on  a  kind  ot  lat  earth !  On  the  river  Casiitara,  under  the  ctjiutor, 
no  huBian  being  is  to  be  seen  for  the  space  of  130  lezguet.   H«  mentions  a 

nation  who  live  on  ants,  TiMiln  r  iI-Miy  would  be  lu.cfulin  "^rrica  or  rlic  Wc%t 
Indies.    His  map  would  be  ruliuble,  it  he  haye  made  astronomical  observa- 
tions, as  he  sujs,  in  tifcv-t'our  placet.   Se«  Monthly Magizine;  August,  1801. 
t  Dobrizhoffcr,  ii.  li,  21,  kc. 

I  The  Teheuls  style  tltc  chief  demon  Elcl  or  Balichu«  the  inferior  demons 
^K;^ubu  i  the  Braztliaaa^nd(^iar|aiians  st>lc  the  demon  Aiiai^j^a.  lb.  I00«  101. 
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Qiiaranian  hnj^iag^c  seems  one  of  thi:  widest;  and  that  of  ihe  AUipoDs 
reseml>les  that  of  tlic  Mocobs  mid  Tolwb.  The  mojt  peculiar  sound 
itt  a  guttui-al,  composed  of  r  and     which  scem^  to  resemble  the  clc^^ 

the  Hottentotsi  and  the  wonU  m  often  very  kNigsi  m  umoag  the 
•avages  of  North  America.  Tbey  iiae  the  maaculiiie  and  femioiDe 
^gender,  and  decline  the  nouns  by  prefixes.  The  additional  informa- 
tion subjoined  by  our  author^  conceriiiiii^  some  other  American  dia- 
lects mi^ht  be  useful  in  a  gv  iienil  siii  vey  (jf  that  oVxure  subject.  The 
Abipons  seldom  marry  till  Uie  imsband  und  the  biide  liave  ci^ceeded 
their  twentieth  year;  and  the  lady  is  purchaaed  from  ber  retalkina  al 
the  pfice  of  four  honea*  and  wooksn  cloths  of  vanoua  colours,  aoaoe- 
nrhat  reafrmbfin}^  TuHcey  carpets*  Thef  pretend  to  expedite  the  birth 
by  a  mixture  of  c.ai)ba^:e  juice  and  wuie;  and  on  the  birth  of  a  cazik*s 
eldest  son  many  ceremonies  ore  observed.  From  the  thickiict^s  of  tlxe 
akiU)  or  some  other  caiise^  the  small  pox  is  pc&liiciui;d  to  liic  indigenes 
of  America*  '1  he  Abipons  chicUy  biuy  their  dead  under  the  shade  of 
-trees;  and  the  hotiea  of «  chidT  or  warrior  are  always  aacrifioed 
on  the  occasion.  The  boiMfs  are  afterwards  disinterred^  as  amoD^  the 
Tebuets,  and  carried  to  a  considerable  distance*.  They  have  rendered 
tliemselves  foimidabJe  to  the  inland  colonists  by  their  warlike  spirit ; 
and  are  armed  with  spears  five  0€UX  ells  in  length>  and  with  arrows 
sonielimes  ^>oiiiled  with  iron. 

The  extremhica  of  Soddi  America*  toward  the  atrait  of  Magal* 
Jiaena»  oiayf  as  already  mentUmedi  be  reg^atded  as  independent.  To* 
wards  the  east  are  vast  saline  ptoiust  caU^  by  the  Spaniui^  Comarca 
Desierta,  or  the  desert  territory,  whence  the  desert  of  C'ornarca  in  our 
maps.  Tlie  natives  of  tins  region  are  dcscribwl  by  1  iill.iicr,  who  says 
-thai  a  cazik  of  the  Puelchcs  or  Palagouiansi,  uitli  >viiom  he  was  ac- 
,t|uaiiited  was  seven  feet  and  some  iDcl>cs  in  hcighu 

AsAOGAvos,       The  Molndies  ibrm  another  nation  or  tribe 
.caHad  by  the  Spaniards  Aumucanosf.   The  l*uelches»  t>y  his  accuunt, 
are  divided  into  thne  or^r  taaijcs,  the  most  southern  beinj;  the  Te- 
huels,  extending  on  the  east  to.tlic  strait;  s%  the  nuilllches,  a  tribe 
of  the  Mtiluche  s,  do  on  the  west.    TheTehuels  arc  the  proper  Pata- 
gomaus,  and  may  be  called  ti>c  i atari. of  South  America,  being  vraU' 
.dering  «afriDnv  *b«t  ic<Mrteoaa  «id  huhiane.  The  dead  among  the 
MqtachcBBBte  bvried  in  afaare-  pita^  in  a  sitting  poatusei  with  their 
araapons  aiid  dtiBbang  utensils ;  and  an  eldmatnm  anaually  opens  the 
grave  to  cleanse  and  clothe  the  skeletons,    .\round  arc  tl  ose  of  the 
■  alain  horses^  supported  with  jnops.    'J'lie  Tehiiels,  alter  havint,  dried 
tlie  bones  of  tiieir  d^ud,  ti-ansportilhem  to  the  ilesert  on  the  sea  coast, 
where  they  are  placed  in  huts  or  tents,  sunoundcd  by  the  skeletons  of 
)heir  horses  J.  but,  the  is^ter  practice  must  .be  of  pompuratively  modem 
dale.  These  iribc^  havehcreditaty  caziks  called  Elroeos  or  Yas:  and 

• 

•  A  similar  custom  prevails  among  some  African  tribos :  and  the  v'or'5hi]T, 
of  the  i'leiades,  known  in  some  parts  of  America,  aiso  practised  in  Africa 
wh«re  they  are  understood  to  indicate  the  apprbach  of  t]be  fylny  seuon. 

f  The  Jrfxpctmojt  that  is  insirr^ents,  ^xtena  from  the  river  Birbio,  lat.  HT, 
to  the  river  Calbralla,  Ut.  40.  hec  the  map  in  Mo|}n«»  dVoria  CitUe  del  Lhiiu 
Bolvgiia>  iiajj  fivo. 
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they  sometimes  choose  an  Apo,  or  cominauder  iii  chief,  wlience  they 
are  more  fbrmMablt  la  ihe  Spaniards  than  tha  northern  tribes. 

Patagonia.  The  wives  are  sometimes  bought  very  ywung^ 
at  the  price  of  heads*  cascabels,  (or  little  hawks*  bells,)  g^arments,  or 
horses:  and  polyj^my  is  common.  Arrordinp^  to  our  author,  the 
tankage  of  the  Moliirhcs  is  more  copious  and  elegant  than  could 
have  been  expected,  the  vcrl^s  having  three  numbers,  and  as  many 
tenses  as  the  Greek  The  maps  published  by  our  author  are  certainly 
emmeous,  and  bear  little  resemblance  to  that  of  La  Cruz,  except  in 
the  position  of  the  tribes ;  but  it  appeal's  from  DobrizhofTer  that  the 
aiTthor,  Thomas  Falconer  or  Falkner,  wr.s  a  %ve11  known  missionary 
in  South  America.  The  singular  asjKictof  Patagonia,  dclintjated  wiiii 
innumerable  su  tani^  cuduig  in  little  lakes,  may  well  appear,  (without 
th^  assistance  of  La  Cruz,  who  has  only  represented  ibur  of  that  kind,) 
as  foreign  to  the  course  of  nature.  Yet  this  country  has  many  sing;u< 
larities.  There  is  an  immense  tract  of  tenilory  impregnated  with 
nitre,  about  600  miles  in  length  and  150  wide,  on  the  south  and  west 
of  the  river  Pai-ana,  and  even  to  the  junction  of  the  Paraguay,  all  ihc 
springs  and  rivulets  being  more  or  less  saline  No  productive  mines 
have  yet  been  discovered*  except  some  of  silver,  near  Mendoca*  at 
the  botdom  of  the  Andes.  **  The  rivers  that  wash  this  country  all 
come  from  the  high  mountains  of  Yacanto,  or  Sacanto,  Champachin, 
and  Achala  on  the  vv''>^(  of  Cordova,  wfiich  are  little  infciior  in  height 
to  the  Andes  of  and  arc  kind  of  bnuiches  of  Uiose  of  Peru."  Tliat 
part  of  the  Andes  which  lies  west  of  Mendo^a  is  of  a  vast  height,  lUid 
al^vays  covered  with  mow;  and  there  are  numennis  volcanos  in  the 
southern  jKxrt  of  the  Andci»  as  that  of  St  Clement,  latitude  forty-six 
degrees,  and  others  in  a  contitiutd  progress  to  latitude  iliirty-onc 
degrees.  The  Casuhati  is  a  l>igli  chain  of  mountains,  \r\n  of  a  tri- 
angle, one  side  extending  to  the  Andes,  another  to  Uic  strait  q{ 
Magalhaens. 
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JvAW  FkAif  AWDiz.  THESE  shall  be  traced  from  the  west 
towards  the  east.    The  desert  isles  of  GaUipaj^s  luivc  already  been 

mentioned  in  the  arrount  of  Polynesia,  or  tlic  ishmds  in  the  Pa* 
cific  ;  and  that  of  St.  Felix  is  of  no  consequence.  The  isle  of  Juan 
I'eniandez,  so  called  from  the  first  discoverer,  is  ottly  about  four 
leagues  in  length,  witli  an  anchoring  place  on  the  northern  cos^* 
which  is  diversified  with  many  beautiiu]  kinds  of  trees.  The  sootbem 
part  is  precipitous  and  barren ;  but  there  are  some  hills  of  a  red  earth 
approacliing  to  vernuUton.  Many  antiscorbutic  plants  are  found  on 
JuMi'rVnrtndcz,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  voynr;c  of  Anson. 

'l  iicic  arc  two  rtmarkabie  archipelaf:'os  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  this  continent.  That  styled  the  gulf  of  Chonos,  or  the 
archipelago  of  Guaytecasi  andthat  called  the  gulf  of  the  Holy  Tiuii^» 
or  the  archipelago  of  Toledo. 

Chiloe.  The  most  remarkable  isle  in  the  former  is  that  of 
Chiloe,  about  140  Bri'ish  miles  in  length  by  thirty  in  breadth,  but  al- 
most divided  in  the  niiddle  by  bays  or  creeks.  The  (  hief  harbour 
is  Chacuo  on  the  north,  and  at  Calbuco  there  is  a  corrigidor,  nomi- 
nated by  the  president  of  Chili :  there  are  also  two  monasteries  and  a 
church.*  The  isle  of  Chiloe  is  said  to  be  well  jieopled  with  Spaniardsf 
muIattoeS)  and  converted  savages.  In  the  second  archipelago,  which 
approaches  the  antarctic  frosts,  is  the  island  of  St.  Martin,  in  wbi'  fi 
llicre  seem  to  be  some  Spanish  settlements  or  factories :  and  not  tar 
to  the  south  hegiiis  that  ijroken  series  of  wintery  islands,  called  the 
'I'cira  del  Fuego,  fmm  two  or  more  volcanoes,  which  vouul  iianics 
amidst  the  dreary  wastes  of  ice. 

Tekra  del  Fubco.  In  the  map  of  La  Cruz  the  Terra  del 
Fueg^  is  divided  by  narrow  straits  iriio  eleven  islands  of  considerable 
size.  In  tiiLu-  zeal  for  natural  history.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dortor 
Solander  had  nearly  perished  amidst  the  snows  of  this  horrible  land  ; 
but  they  found  a  ^wiaiderable  variety  of  plants.    The  natives  are 

«UUoa,  iim 
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«| «  miMf  fll9|MI«t         bnmd  fiat  (kce«,  high  dieflikfh  and  ^ 

fK>'5rs,  and  t!icy  are  clothed  in  tlii;  skins  of  seals.  Tke  yUl^igpS 
-foftbiss^  of  mistraUf  huts  m  ikm  f«unn  of  u  s\i[;ar  loaf*  and  the  only- 
food  »e€tns  to  bu  !^»cll  fish.  Tbi^^  dt^My  region  ia  ^ot  ^iouc-vcr  |>u 
CQinpkiely  oppressed  by  wlat^;^)  as -has  by  &o^ih:  in^qjgioe^  t|ie 
nJes  being  oftco  vfsnliifil,  and  ^y«|i^  whli  <>f(Mliaf  wlulip  a  Cdfv 
treesadom  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  isle  called  Sluttidatu!  is  divided 
from  the  Terra  del  I  uego  by  the  strait  of  Le  Maire.  Here  also 
Captain  Cook  ob«.L  rved  wootl  and  veitlure.  So  Tniirli  mr)re  sevci'e 
is  tile  cold  in  the  antarctic  re,, 'ion,  that  these  countries  oii!\  in  lat.  55**, 
or  thai  of  the  north  of  li,ngl<aid,  urc  more  frozeu  lliuu  jL.i^iaiid)  in 
lat.  70* 

Falxlakd  isle,  oa  ji alouins.  To  the  northeast  are  the 
islands  called  Falkland  by  the  Englisli,  but  by  the  French  Malouins, 

fi-om  thepcojilc  of  St.  Mal'  n  s  whomiliey  estcenvthe  first  discoverers.* 
In  1763  tlie  French  having  lost  ('anada,  turned  their  attention  to- 
wards tiiese  islands,  as  an  American  settlement  in  another  quarier; 
and  the  account  of  Bougainville's  voyage  for  that  puipose,  published 
by  Pernetj}  oontasna  ample  details  ooncerning  these  islands.  Thert 
are  two  of  considerable  size,  each  alxHit  forty  miles  square.  The 
soil  and  climate  do  i>ot  appear  to  be  liaidable,  but  tiiere  is  a  consider- 
able variety  of  fowls  and  fish;  and  tlie  [<!ants  seem  somewhat  to  rc- 
se?iii-lc  tiiase  of  Canada.  The  wah'u^^,  and  other  animals  of  the  seal 
kiiid,  irc^ucuL  tiic  biiures.  in  1764  Connuodoix*  Byron  was  sent  to 
take  possesaioii  of  ihese  islands,  which  were  undoubtedly  first  dis- 
cover«i  by  the  Englisb ;  and  a  little  esUiblishment  was  made  at  a  place 
called  Pott  Egmont,  bat  being  ibund  of  litUe  or  no  value  they  were  in 
a  few  years  ceded  to  Spain.  The  soil  is  n^aiviy,  and  even  in  summer 
xhvvv  ai*e  peipetual  storms:  and  tlie  Spaniai'dsi  seem  only  to  retain  a 
smaii  factory  on  the  noith. 

Gkorcia.  Li  this  department  may  also  be  arranged,  an  island 
of  considerable  size  to  the  south-east  of  the  Falkland  islands,  discover- 
ed by  I.a  Roche  in  1675,  and  afterwards  named  Gcor^^ia  by  Captain 
Cook,  who  explored  it  with  some  attention  in  1775.  It  may  be  called 
a  land  of  ice,  presenting  rf>cks  and  mountains  of  that  substance,  wliile 
the  vales,  destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs,  are  citjtlied  with  eternal  snow; 
the  only  vegetables  being  acoarsc  species  of  j^rai>i  bui  HttSj  and  lichens. 
The  rocks  are  of  blackish  horizontal  slate,  perhaps  approaching  to 
hornblende.  The  lark,  a  hardy  and  universal  bird,  a])pcara  here  as 
■well  as  at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  there  are  numbers  of  large  penguins 
and  seals.  Still  further  to  the  soulh-eiist  are,  if  possililc,  more  c'lcary 
lands,  more  pmperly  .styled  t!;e  southeni  T'li'!;:.  tlian  Cr.-^  Sa'Alv.Scii 
i^ilands,  a  name  already  Dcbiowtd  on  a  very  ditiercul  touiUr|.  Thcst; 


•  The  name  of  Falkland  i$  satJ  to  have  been  given  by  Captain  Strihan 
in  1639,  probably  in  honour  of  Vi»coimt  Falkland.   From  Peniety*«  account 

p.  2^26,  there  is  little  herbage  c>:ct  j)i  cn  the  iiunh-cast  andeust.  th.  s  'h:!i  rn 
antarctic  winds  being  extremely  cold.    'I'hr  r    i»s  ^re  of  qiurtz,  with  sonic 
pyrites  and  niarkt  of  coi)per.    Grey  and  reddish  iUic  is  common,  with  red 
and  yellow  ochres. 
VOL.  tl.  4  B 
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islands  may  be  styled  the  southern  Uivoiie  of  ^rlntery  being  a  masi  q£ 
Uack  rocks  covered  with  ice  and  snow. 

Among  the  few  islands  to  the  east  of  South  America,  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  As<:(  iision  or  Trinidada,  and  that  of  Ferdinando 
Noronha  ;  that  of  Sarembui'g  may  also  be  regarded     an  American 

Ule>  wbilf  Trutaa*da  ConltA  nther  belongs  to  Afiica. 
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ExTEiJT.  THIS  continent  is,  after  A«ia  and  America,  the 
third  in  size;  trat  in  political  and  ethical  esdin^^on  b  the  bat  and 
meanest  of  the  four  great  diviaiona  of  the  earth*   From  the  southern 

extremity  to  the  Mediterranean  are  about  seventy  degrees  of  latitude  or 
4200  geographical  Tnile!5.  Thv  hrcadth,  from  18"*  west  to  5 1  •  east, may 
be  assumed  on  the  ecimuor  at  4140  gcographira]  iiiilcs.  The  name  is 
supposed  to  liuve  spread  by  degrees  from  a  tiuiaii  pixtvuicc,  m  tiie 
noftii,  over  the  reat  of  the  oontfaient 

Origihal  Population.  In  the  central  parts  on  the  floatb 
the  population  appears  to  be  indigenous  and  peculiar,  these  being  the 
native  regions  of  the  nc|^roes,  whose  colour,  features,  and  hair,  distin- 
guish them  from  all  the  other  races  of  mankind.  In  the  northern 
parts  there  have  been  many  successions  ot  inhabitants,  the  Kgyptiana 
and  Abjrsafaiiana  being  of  Arabian  extract;  while  fiirdier  to  the  wM. 
the  Carthagiiiiana  paaaed  from  Syria:  and  according  to  Sallust,  who 
refers  to  Punic  manuscripts,  other  maritime  parts  were  peopled  by  the 
Medes,  Persians,  aiul  Armenians.  Yet  his  derivations  seem  rather 
fanciful;  and  there  is  little  certainty  except  with  rct^ard  to  the  (  ar- 
tliaginians.  Tlie  origmui  iniiabitunis  oi  the  northern  parts  appeal'  to 
have  been»  in  all  ages,  radically  diitinot  {rom  the  ncgroe  race,  fit>m 
whom  they  were  divided  by  the  great  desert  of  Zaara ;  and  in  thft 
eastern  parts  the  latter  were  yet  further  repelled,  by  the  Ai-abian  co« 
lony  which  aetUed  in  Abyasinia.*  Theae  northern  inliabitanta  sent 

*  Otkcr  Micteat  Arabian  colonies  seem  to  have  penetrated  far  to  the  souths 
a>nd  are  traced  in  Madagasgar  and  the  oppo&ite  shorei.  The  name  Kafftrt 
•r  Vnbtllevcrt^  is  vaeue,  and  oueht  to  be  diicoatinued. 

The  actual  pojHiUiioa  tf  Auica  caaaot  wcatA  tliirty  aulUawt  ar  paiiMpa 

even  twenty. 
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considerable  colonies  into  Spain;  and  fram  the  Rom nn  historians  ^ 
iippeai^  Uial  ihcy  had  nuulc  sonic  littic  progress  in  itie  aits  of  life. 
Even  Herodotus  is  no  stranger  to  these  two  distinct  races  of  mankiixL 

The  Romant  appear  to  have  explofed  the  north  of  Afrka  as  &r 
as  the  river  Nigir ;  and  they  established  flouri^in{^  colonics  io  mMf 
parts.  Upon  the  fall  of  their  empisc  the  Vtindals  of  Spain  passed  into 
Africa,  A.  D  4'.39,  imd  estuhli*»hc<]  a  km^l&m  which  lasted  till  A.  D. 
53^.  In  the  lollowiivr  rentury  the  Muiiomctan  Anibi  suhdiR-fl  the 
iiunh  of  Africa;  and  under  liie  name  of  Moors  constitute  a  |^i*eaL  part 
of  the  present  popuhtkm.  Theie  have  been  recently  disoovesed  in  tfaB 
interior  some  nations  or  tribes  of  a  copper  colour^  with  lank  hair ;  but 
the  geog;iapby  of  thw  country  is  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  pitdse  iikn- 
traticm  of  these  topics. 

Phogressive  Geography.  The  progressive  geog^raphy  of 
this  continent  might  supply  topics  for  a  long  and  interesting  dissei^ 
tation.  Hei-odotuS)  whose  African  geography  has  been  amply  iliu&' 
tnited  by  Renneltt  was  no  atnnf|epto  the  northern  parts,  irom  Mount 
Atlas  in  the  west  to  the  Ethiopians  above  Egypt;  and  specially  men- 
tions the  gte^t  central  river  or  Nigir,  as  running  towaids  the  east. 
Concerning  the  voyage  of  llaDDO  the  Carthaginian,  the  leamed  li?ve 
not  a^Tccd;  and  far  less  concerning  the  voyage  said  to  have  been  ]n  r- 
forniud  by  the  oixlers  oi  Necho  king  of  i^'gypt.  Suffice  it  here  to  ou- 
«enre^that  Heni^U  snafHiiiffs  the  ancieiit  knowledge  of  the  Aincaa 
shores  to  have'  exien«Bd  to  ^berboro  SoiMd»  to  the  south  of  Sienna 
yopr;  M'htkM.  CossdKi^  restficts  that  knowledge  to  the  cape  and 
Viver  of  Nun,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  Xiu  of  Ptolemy.*  Of  the 
two  opinions  tlrat  of  Reimell  has  certainly  a  greater  cKiim  to  proija- 
bility ;  but  iK-rhaps  the  tnjlh  may  be  m  the  niiiKile,  and  tiie  knowledge 
vi  i^tuieiiiy  luuy  cx^hc  at  Capo  Blanco>  ui  p^ihupi>  be  c>^leudcd  lu 

Cape  Veid.  D'Anville  supposes  that  the  moMntains  called  tlie  Chariot 
of  the  Ciods  iKe»  those  oi^mljBBnc  ihm  snincidii^  with  RcnaelLt 


•  RechcrrhM  siir  U  Gcopr>f)lnc  f<ca  Anc>ert*i    ?am,  U^99,  4«».  TbM# 

t\yo  volumes  ^nly  r«.'Uk.te  j^o  the  gtrography  of  AiVka. 

'.  T  Ifrom  GossC'Un^s  Keclierchesi  i.  129,  it  m^y  bo  inferted  that  in  Ptolemy** 

rru|is  tlie  rivers  Siihos,  Salatlios,  and  Cluisarios,  arc  rt  peruions  of  Subur, 
^Hi»  and  Cusa,  and  fhc  town  Salatbrs  rf  ^  iH.  This  jcems  incnntrovertiblc ; 
tantllett)  do  not  af»j)ctir  to  be  any  other  rcfi  iitions.  'ITie  projection  of  Ar- 
■innRiini,  and  its  po^nioa  -with  respect  to  tliu  Canaries,  imUcatc  Cape  Boja* 
<lor.  The  three  rivti&  that  follow  seem  to  he  ihf  *o  of  del  Ouro,  St.  Cyprian, 
^ul. £oiue  sn^ftlkr  :>Ucam »  and  it  i&  probable  thai  kUa  White  (by  some  called 
slack)  mnuntaitra  are  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods,  wlule  the  aticiems  did  not 
pir*.  the  bold  j)rrmoini)n  of  Cape  Blanco,  within  wl.u  h  rhe  sea  nialsos  u 
rt'ccs*,  as  cKp'^<»<5'rcl  by  Ptrlenr  .  Siipjjosing^  Atlns  Mnjnr  to  be  near  Ca]>€ 
Crt;or,  V  here  that  great  ran^c  really  termiuates  it  will  embrace  about  one 
thifd  of  the  aneient  knowli^^  (Ptolemy** map)  which  c^uldnot  ibMa«Kt«iid 
bevond  Cape  Llanco. 

1  he  ancient  nautical  ob«ervations  of  mountains,  &c.  were  not  restricted, 
M  In  modern  rimes,  to  tile  in^re  cot&ts,  tmt  embraced  lofVy  iMand  mountiutrs, 
axd  mher  stpLiKi^  ol>j«ott  within  view.  The  Sailing;  Directions  for  ilie  coast  - 
of  Africti,  mt  i.tinn,  ]).  15,  a  remarkaMe  peak  to  tV.e  smith  f  f  Cnpe  ho- 

jady  •  .ncd  tbe  prodigi«xu^  roarmg  of  the  sea,  produced  bv  the  shooting  of  tJic 
atrcama  agaioat  each  other«  and  which  begins  (ib.  p.  16.)  not  far  to  the  aortb 
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Otolitt  f  astern  aliam  theknowled^  df  the  ancients  does  not  appear 
tp  have  extendcfl  be)*ond  the  isle  of  1*<  mba,  south  lat.  5°,  or  the  vicinity. 
But  of  the  interior  puiis  Ptolemy,  who  rcside<l  in  Egypt,  iippcars  to  have 
had  more  precise  knowledge  in  the  aecoiid  century,  tliaii  Ims  since  been 
attained  in  any  age.  One  cnT  the  laost  striking- defects  in  the  map  adapt- 
ed to  hb  work  hjF  Agathttilenuiii  it|  tbit  suScieDt  spaces  »e  not  left  fer 
the  wide  forests  and  deserts.  Hence  in  Germany,  Persia,  Arabia^flndotiier 
instances  it  has  alicady  been  shevm  that  distant  pfi-iition^  are  often 
crowded  together.  In  the  map  of  Afrit  a  the  same  deticienc  y  is  appa- 
rent, the  proper  space  not  being  left  for  the  great  desert  of  Zaanu 
Hence  the  source  of  the  Ntgir,  lat  11  %  is  eteraled  to  lat.  18**,  and  its 
cQurao  approsckes  the  knd  of  Dates.  On  the  other  band  the  south- 
em  parts  of  Puilcm]r*8  map  arc  too  much  expanded,  and  filled  whh 
irmierous  names  of  small  tribes,  like  La  Cruz's  map  of  South  Ame- 
rica. The  most  rcniaikable  fealiue,  in  the  description  of  the  Es^ypti- 
an  geographer,  is  tiie  rivtr  Gir,  which  he  delineates  as  equal  in  length 
to  the  Nigir ;  but  i-unnUig  from  east  to  west,  till  it  be  loat  in  the  same 
bkei  Bianh,  or  descft,  as  the  Nigir.  This  name  of  Gir  or  Ghtr  ia 
certainljr  just  and  native,  as  there  ia  anotl^er  river  of  the  same  name 
in  the  conntry  of  Tafilct  oj-  Siiilincssa:  and  it  is  not  a  little  surpri^inn: 
thatRennclK  in  his  theory  of  these  re|potis,  should  have  tot.illy  omitted 
this  striking  feature.  The  Arabian  geogra|iiicr  Edrisi,  who  wrote  in  . 
the  twefth  century,  seems  lo  indicate  the  Gliir  only,  when  he  !»peaks 
of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  as  running  to  tlic  west,  and  lost  in  an  in* 
land  sea,  In  which  was  the  isle  Ulil.  The  river  Bahr  Kulla  of  Browne 
appears  to  be  the  (iir  of  Ptolemy.  A  ff  r  ' ^?r  consideration  of  t'  is 
curious  subject  is  reserved  for  iS.l:  htst  section  of  this  I. lief  description, 
in  which  the  discoveries  and  conjectures  concenung  the  central 
parts  ore  recapitulatad.  Sofiice  it  het«  to  ebierve,  that  as  the  ancient 
disooverf  of  the  river  Nigir  was  made  from  the  north,  and  not  from 
the  west,  it  cannot  he  considered  as  aflecting  the  question  concerning 
their  knowledg  e  of  the  western  shores. 

It  is  remarkiil'lc  thut  riok-nn 's  descnption  of  these  shores  ex- 
tends little  beyond  die  Fortunate  or  Canary  islands,  though  it  iiiuy 
have  been  expected,  that  as  one  of  these  blands  was  aasumed  as  the 
first  meridian,  their  position  should  have  been  pretty  accurately  de- 
termined. Tlie  ancient  knowlcdf^e  of  the  opposite  shores  mi^ht  be 
best  illustrated  hy  views  ol  ilic  1h  ..(I  lands  and  mnuntains,  visil)Ic  from 
the  sen,  so  asto  jii(!]-;e  ofllic  appearances  which  name  to  ll>e  Clia- 
riot  ol  tiie  Cio<is,  probably  a  mountain  iK-tween  two  surailer  like  wheels, 
or  some  other  fancied  resemblance.  Meanwhile  it  seems  most  likely 
that  cape  Bojador  is  the  Arsinarittm  of  Ptolemy;  and  that  the  White 
Mountains,  or  [>t  rliaj)s  On-  Simh  II ills,  or  An^cl  Hills,  are  the  noted 
Chariot  of  the  God:i.   U  the  ancients  had  discovered  Cape  Veidy  it  i» 

of  Cajxr  Blanco,  tr.ay  well  have  terrified  the  ancients  from  s.ny  f.irthcr  j,ru- 
grets.  Nuy  ihe  dsuGUng  of  Cape  Bojsdor  itself  was  long  an  object  of  ter- 
ror to  tl.o  Portic^ufse  Upon  the  v.  hole  there  stems  rt-.i'-.oTi  \u  u'nn.luc!e, 
with  M)ine  certainty,  th%t  Cape  Blaucw  vka&  the  utmost  hniit  ut  ancient  know- 
ledge in  this  4|uaner;  but  thie  face  of  the  coast  has  been  greatly  changed, 
even  in  awdiens  tim«a»  bf  the  force  gf  the  cuztentSf  and  the  acctunuUtion  «f 
sands. 
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prolMble  that  the  islands  called  by  the  same  name  could  not  hare  es* 

caped  their  knowledi^c ;  vet  no  geographical  inquirer  has  been  led  t6 
infer  that  tlieir  gco}:^raphy  extended  so  far ;  nor  do  the  Arabs  appear 
to  have  made  auy  discoveries  in  this  quarter.  On  the  contrary,  evca 
the  memoTf  of  Uie  Portmute  Idandi  appewn  to  hsve  hem  lottt  wiicii 
the  Nbrmaiit  of  Fiancey  a  people  who  inherited  from  then*  flocestois 
the  Norwegians,  a  singular  disposition  for  maritime  enterprise^  fl^n 
discovcix'd  them  in  the  fourteenth  crntun';  and  in  1402  they  wen? 
conquered  by  Bethencourt.*  This  achievement  appears  to  have  acted 
as  the:  hr&t  impulse  towards  any  efforts  in  that  quarter.  In  1412  John 
1,  king  of  Portugal,  resolving  to  retaliate  the  attacks  of  the  Moors,  fitted 
outaieet  to  aaaail  the  ooaits  of  Barbarjr:  and  a  few  vesseb  were  dte* 
patched  to  explore  Che  aouthein  part  of  that  coanttyi  aft  an  ettack 
from  behind,  or  in  an  unguarded  quarter,  might  reasonably  promise 
more  decisive  success.  Cape  Nun  had  before  been  the  ^itTTn>«.t  limit 
of  Portuguese  adventure,  which  was  now  cxtnulccl  to  Cain  liojador. 
Prince  Ucury,  the  fourth  sou  of  king  John,  being  ioiLunaiciy  u  lover 
of  Bciencot  fitted  out  ships  to  prosecute  the  disoovcry ;  and  m  1419 
Madeim  was  disdosedif  and  its  fertilitjr  and  exquisite  climate  aooa 
iDTitcd  a  small  cotooy. 

Yet  so  slon-  was  the  prop^ss  of  triscovcry  in  Africa,  that  Cape 
Bojadorf  was  first  ^tassed  in  I  :!i  fiut  the  impulse  having  become 
vigoixiuti,  the  discoveries  were  now  nioi-e  ntpid  ;  and  in  the  space  of 
a  few  years  all  the  coast  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Verd,  with  the 
river  of  Senegal,  was  unveiled  by  the  Portuguese*  assisted  by  Itafian 
navigators.  So  important  did  these  discoveries  now  appeatf  that  pope 
Eugene  IV,  granted  a  bull  of  possession  to  the  Poring^iese,  of  all  the 
countries  which  thcr  should  discover,  from  Cape  Nun  to  iixiia.  The 
islands  of  Ca])c  \\  rcl  vvi'iv-  discovered  in  1 446  ;**  and  t!ie  Aztjits,  vvliich 
from  tljeir  iriulive  |x)»iiion  strictly  belong  to  Europe,  were  ail  kiujwn 
before  1449.  Yet  in  1463*  when  prince  Henry  died,  not  above  isOO 
miles  of  the  coast  of  AlHca  had  been  visited:  and  the  equator  was 
not  passed  till  1471.  But  the  discoveiy  of  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  whkh 
in  tiK  ancient  ideas  mi'-^ht  have  been  expected  to  terminate  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  of  the  still  furllier  southern  pioirac  lion  of  the  African  6hoie» 
Were  fur  honi  being  inconsiderable  achievements. 

*  Histoire  de  la  i)remiere  descouvertc  et  conqueste  des  Canaries.  Paris» 

ler.u,  Svo. 

t  Bergeron,  p.  36,  says  that  Madeira  had  beea  ah«ady  diseovertd  by  the 

f  This  word  in  the  Portu^oese  signifies  a  dousing  them  in  the  Spanish  bajar 

5s  to  c.^'^iprx'S  nrgo  p.rcund.  Ciirifnis  tfiulcr  this  whole  coast  extremal'  dan- 
rtre  lis ;  and  tiu'  safest  iiivi^jaiion  is  on  the  west  of  the  Cunark  ..  The  an- 
cieiu:;  tii!»plavctl  tio  sm:ill  courage  in  passing  Cape  Bojadur,  lung  an  object 
of  terror  to  the  Portuguese. 

II  K.jl,crtsc>n'i  America,  i.  39.  Tlie  crnmaiulf  r  was  Giliancz.  BanrOSr 
Dec.  1,  ful.  10.    li;LUa<i  ti^uftlatiou  by  Ulioa,  Venice,  liGi,  4to. 

**  Koberttun,  t1>.  Barros  is  not  precise  in  dfttes;  but  s^ys,  fol.  33,  that  the 
iflcs  oi'C.ij.L-  Vcrd  \>tre  di^  <v. cred  by  Antonio  di  Nolle  of  Genoa.  He  is 
the  Ar.ioiiicKus  LI  , .ir  i^I" Cadamosta.  v  h«»  \\  ■. -  ]  rcj-ent  ;  and  whose  lirst  voy- 
age w  d'.  ;.iiis  tilt'  sccoud  1446  ;  uui  i  U^  u.nd  14^(>,  curru]^>il;  dated  ilk 
tltt  Itahuu  vUition,  ViiiCiua,  ISXXTt  4to. 
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The  protection  of  John  11,  king  of  Portugal,  led  to  still  fuither  tlisco- 
series.  Coni^o  arose  to  notice  in  1484;  and  the  «t:iT^  of  anotht  i  he- 
misphere begun  for  Uic  fin»t  time  to  appear  to  asiunisiicd  Europeans. 
Hopes  were  soon  entertained  of  a  maritime  passage  to  India ;  and  an 
embassy  was  dispalched  to  Abyssiiua  to  secure  the  mendship  of  the  mo- 
narchy in  case  the  circumnavigatioii  should  be  oomiileted  At  lengthy 
in  1486,  the  conduct  of  a  voyage  for  this  purpose,  the  most  arduous  at 
that  time  attempted  in  modem  history,  was  committed  to  Bartholomew 
Diaz,  who  discovered  near  a  thousand  miles  of  new  country  ;  and  at 
length  descried  thai  grand  promontory,  tiie  utmost  southern  limit  of 
Africa.  But  such  was  the  violence  dT  ifae  tempests,  that  Diaz  Ibood 
Ilia  fleet  un6t  to  navigate  unknown  seas,  where  the  chance  of  refitment 
-  ma  unoeitain ;  albd,  after  a  voyage  of  sixteen  months,  this  great  navi« 
gator  was  constrained  to  rettm^,  hav!n<>  named  the  utmost  promontory 
Caho  Tormentoao-i  or  the  Cape  of  1  cm  pests  ;  but  king  John,  as  a  better 
omen,  assigned  the  received  appellation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Intelligence  from  Abyssuua  having  confirmed  the  possibility  of  a  ' 
panagC)  and  trade  with  India,  ano&er  expedition  was  instituted, 
which  was  further  stimulated  by  the  grand  discoveries  of  Colon  in  ' 
1 492  ;  and  the  success  of  Vascodc  Gama,  who,  on  the  20tli  of  Novem- 
ber 1497,  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  explored  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Africa  as  far  as  Melinda  in  Zaiiguehar,  whence  he  passed  to 
<  India  and  arrived  at  Calicut  2 2d.  May  U^d,  is  recorded  as  the  most 
distinguished  period  in  Afikan  geography. 

But  that  of  the  interior  wis  destined  to  remain  in  obscurity,  though 
early  in  the  sixteenth  centuryy  Leo  gave  an  ample  description  of  the 
northern  parts;  and  Alvarez  who  visived  Ab}'ssynia  in  1  V3(),  published 
a  minute  account  of  that  country;*  which  was  rurtfjcr  illusti*atc<l  by 
those  of  Lobo  and  Tellez.  The  Portu^'uesc  estabiishcci  several  facto- 
ries and  s^ltieinents  in  the  west,  in  oidci-  to  secui'c  liie  trade  in  gold 
and  ivory:  and  the  additional  title  of  long  of  Giunea  had  been  assumed  * 
by  the  Portuguese.  The  accounts  of  the  missionaries  grfulually  en- 
larged the  knowledge  of  African  geognq)hy.  Yet  from  peculiar  cu> 
eumstnnces,  that  knowlr(!j^c  continues  extremely  limited  :  the  vast 
sandy  deserts ;  high  mountains  ;  impenetrable  forests  ;  the  uninter- 
mitting  wars  of  the  petty  tribes,  more  spirited  and  ferocious  tlian  tliose 
of  America,  and  unawed  by  European  troops  or  conquests ;  and  par- 
ticularly the  antipathy  of  the  Afiican  Mahometans)  many  of  them  ex- 
pelled fiom  Spain»  and  retainu^  hereditaiy  rancour  against  the  Fmnks ; 


•  One  of  the  best  translatiotis  of  Leo,  is  that  in  English  by  Porr.  at  the 
request  of  Hakluyt,  widi  a  map  and  additions  pretixcd,  containing  all  the 
Jcnewledge  acquired  at  that  time :  London,  1600,  folio.  The  work  of  Alva^ 
res  was  tranilated  from  Portogneie  into  Spanish.  Antweip*  ISST,  l^tno, 
pp.  414. 

In  1588  Livio  Sanvto  pnbUthed  a  geography  of  Africa  in  folio  at  Venice  ^ 

and  in  1670  Dapper  eave  another  at  Amsterdam,  which  was  copieJ  in  Ogil- 
by's  folio,  London,  1671.  Marmol's  nortd  work  was  written  in  Spanish, 
»ui  the  first  vohime  appeared  at  Granada  1573,  folio.  But  Leo  remained  the 
chief  original  authority.  The  Congo  of  Lopez  was  published  at  Aome  159]t 
4to :  and  a  Latin  fraDsUtioa  159S.  The  becads  of  Banoa  began  to  an* 
pear  1560. 
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bare  presented  ob^tat  Ics  aliuost  tinconquerable.  Recently  Brownr  In"; 
<liscloseil  the  small  kiugdoui  oi  I  ur  gr  Dari'uTf  and  some  circuaij««cuit 
territones ;  and  particular^  the  river  of  Bahr  Kulli*  which  ib^hm>  as 
already  mentiotiedt  to  be  the  Gir  of  Ptolcmf.   The  tiavelt  of  Fttk 

establish  with  certainty  that  tlic  Xigir  flows  to  the  cast,  as  long  before 
delineated  in  t!u-  maps  of  D'Anville,  Ociidroii,  and  othA^  ;  and  shew 
tliut  its  XHchi-ciii  sources  are  nearer  llie  shoi'c  thiUi  bad  i|^u;n  imagined. 
The  endcavoui-s  of  the  Afi  icaii  Society  at  Loudon,  to  promote  (he  Geo< 
graph  y  of  this  continent  deserves  the  highest  applause,  and  tb^]wb- 
licatkms  are  valuable  records  of  the  science.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  &|r. 
Horncmann,  who  has  the  advantage  of  profiting  by  thcadvic-  and  even 
disappn-ntments  of  iiis  predecessors,  and  seems  loliave  in  consequence 
adopted  the  necessary  cuucealmcait  atul  precauliuns,  will  at  ka^t  suc> 
cecd  in  detecting  the  tennination  of  the  Gir  and  NigWi  and  in  vistiiug 
the  nei^lilx>uring  cities*  particuIaiifTombuctoo;  for  Onot^  mfintkmd 
by  Ednai  may  be  long  ago  in  ruins. 

Remciov.  Tlic  ruling  religion  of  this  continent  Is  the  Malio- 
metaii,  whicli  has  unfortunately  penetrated  further  in  the  interior  than 
was  at  iirslcoiiceivcd  ;  and,  ai>  already  mentioned,  haspre£unted  a  great 
obstacle  to  such  travellers  as,  being  unaware  of  thiscircuxn^tancQ,  have 
neglected  the  disguise  and  simubttkm  tndispemabto  amidst  auoh » 
fiuntic  and  intolerant  race. 

Cmmatf.  The  cllmiite  wiiich  in  the  noith  is  intensely  hoT, 
is  rather  more  moderate  in  the  southt  rn  extremity,  the  antaix:tic  cold 
being  more  ixjwerful  than  lliatof  tlieolhci  jtoic.  In  the  centre  it  would 
appear  that  tliere  is  a  prodigious  tidgc  of  niountaina,  exlendtug  fix>i|i 
those  of  Kong  in  the  west  to  those  of  Kumii  or  of  the  mooOt  and  thoaie 
of  Abyssinia  in  the  cast  ;thc  whole  raqge  being  about  north  latitude  10^. 
And  from  thisanother  chain  seems  to  extend,  about  lougi'arlt-  30*.  east 
from  Greenwich,  in  a  s(juthern  direction.  These  ranges  ui  mountains 
may  pi-oI>ably  be  found  to  present  a  climate  not  expected  in  tiu:  itm  'kd 
zonei  and  as  adverse  to  the  ancient  bcUef,  as  tliat  of  South  America,  is 
iriudi  the  chief  features  are  the  Maranonf  and  excess  of  qiolsture  i  mi4 
mountains  clothed  with  peqietual  sQOilir. 

Txi.Axn  Skas.  In  Africa  the  want  of  inland  seas  is  not  sup- 
plied, as  in  South  America,  by  large  navigable  rivei*s;  and  tlie  singu- 
lar deficiency  ofi>oUi  may  be  regaidedas  a  radical  cauiie  of  tl«e  #triking 
want  of  civilization,  and  slow  progress  of  African  geography.  Vor  in* 
land  seas,  or  navigable  riversi  would  have  naturally  invited  commercml 
intcvcourse,  and  foreign  settJementS)  on  a  far  larger  scale  tlian  the 
small  factories  near  the  coast ;  and  the  more  soutlrem  parts  might  thus 
have  riv;illcd  the  ancient  fame  of  those  on  the  MediterraiKtan  and  the 
Kcd  Sea.  Bui  tliese  grand  inlets  are  rather  bouudartes  of  Africa  ;  aiKi 
there  uix:  no  navigable  waters  which  can  diffuse  commerce  and  industry 
fimn  the  shore  to  the  ocntre. 

Lakes.  It  is  probable  that  considerable  lakes  may  be  disco- 
rered  near  the  interior  ranges  ofmovnitains ;  at  present  that  of  Mora- 
vi,  soutli  httitude  10*,  is  alone  of  such  map-nitude  as  to  re(juire  notice  in 
u  gcncial  desuiption  j  and  even  of  thi»  there  is  uo  certain  nor  precise 
luiowicdge. 
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River  s  .  The  chief  tirerhitheito  diaconrered  St  the  Nile,  which 
tiscs  in  the  Gcbcl  el  Kumr,  or  mountains  of  the  mpon,  in  a  district 
called  Dongn,  north  laiitnde  8*.  It  \vas  first  known  by  the  nameof  Bahr 
el  Abiad,  or  the  White  River  ;  and  about  latitude  16*  is  joined  by  the 
Balir  el  Airek,  or  the  Blue  River;  the  former  tuiged,  the  latter 
clear circumitaiices  which  occur  In  the  Mai«noii»  and  the  Miaiou* 
riy  in  which  the  chief  stream  is  muddy.  The  Bahr  el  AztcIe,  or 
Blue  River,  was  mistaken  for  the  real  Nile  by  the  Portuguese  wri- 
ters, Alvarez,  Tellez,  &c.  probably  misled  by  the  vain  glory  of 
the  Ahyssinians  ;  though  it  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  as 
quite  a  distinct  river,  the  Asta]>i!s  flowing  into  Uic  Nile  from 
the  Coloe  Palus,  now  tlic  lake  of  Dembca.*  The  comparative 
cottrae  of  the  Kile  may  be  estimated  at  about  two  thousand  British 
miles*  thus  nearly  rivalling  the  kmgest  Astatic  rivers:  and  it  is  at  any 
rate  only  sup]>osed  to  be  exceeded  by  theOb»  Kian  Ku^and  Hoan  Ho; 
as  it  is  by  the  Maranon,  and  probably  by  the  Missouri.  The?  Nile 
forms  some  considerable  cataracts,  the  chief  lx;ing  that  of  Geanadil  in 
Nubia,  before  it  gain  tlie  level  of  K^ypt,  after  passing  some  rapids  to 
the  south  of  Sycne.  Its  other  features  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  account  of  Egypt.  The  other  chief  rivers  are  the  Nigir,  and 
the  GIr,  already  mentioned,  the  course  of  Cach  tieing  prohahly  about 
1000  IJritisli  miles.  That  of  Senegal  is  al^  considerable.  In  the 
Boiitlnrn  parts  the  Zahiror  Barbela  of  Congo,  and  the  Zambezi  of 
aVf  ji  ;w  Hi '  a,  arc  the  most  considerable  yet  known.  It  is  not  iiowcver 
wlioiiy  improbable  that  there  may  be  some  great  nvers,  descending 
from  the  central  ridges  of  mountains,  though  their  estuaries  l>e  so  im- 
peded by  samUiaiiks,  or  dhided  by  deHas,  as  to  have  escaped  the  no* 
tice  of  mariners* 

Mountains.  The  mountains  of  Atlas  attracted  the  particu- 
lar observation  of  the  ancients,  who  fabled  that  they  supported  the  fir- 
mament, and  derived  from  them  tlie  celebrate  appellations  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Atlantic  islands.  When  D'Anville  supposes 
that  the  greater  Adas  of  Ptolemy  is  Cape  Bojador>  he  evinces  tiiat  he 
himself  erred  by  extending  the  ancient  knowledge  too  far  to  Uie  south. 
Views  of  the  head  huoda  and  mountains  visible  from  the  sea  would 


*  Mr.  Bniee*sv»tilty  led  liim  toadopttlie  same  rnbrnke  i  and  It  is  said  that  af- 
ter conversing  with  D'Anville  at  Paris,  who  shewed  him  the  gross  ignorance  of 
his  pretensions,  our  traveller,  who  has  Kr<* a*  "^erit  in  other  respects,  wisely 
rcsulvedto  strike  ont  the  White  river  from  his  map,  though  hts  acknowledges 
in  his  work*  that  it  is  the  br^i^esi  stream  !  Gossdin,  Recherches,  ii,  120.  pro* 
.tounccs  Prticc  the  most  crcdiilfjiis  and  i n  Vuibinstic  of  mankind;  but,  with 
greater  justice,  adds,  that  he  has  only  repeated  the  discoveries  which  the 
XMuhs  bmi  made  a  century  and  a  half  before.  Yet  Goaselin's  Ophir,  which 
he  finds  in  the  obecure  village  of  Doffir  in  Yemen,  is  a  most  ridiculous  poci' 
tion.  He  forgers  that  the  Phcnicians,  who  directed  the  Hects  of  Snlnmon, 
had  probably  explored  Britain  before  that  period.  It  seems  highly  pro> 
bable  that  Opbir  was  on  the  eaetem  eout  of  Africa :  anfl  perhaps  Ophir  was 
the  crip^^nul  J*hcnician  term  for  rhal  ccnuinc-nt.  Equally  ricriCT:lin:<;  is  Goss>e- 
lin's  idea,  ii.  <^7,  that  ^tra,  th«  capital  oi  the  Seres,  was  Serioa^ ar  on  the 
Ganges! 
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again  be  requiftite  (br  this  discussion ;  but  in  no  map  is  the  Atlas  ftpre* 
sented  as  extending:  J*o  far  to  the  south  ;  and  tiie  pi  catcr  Atlas  would 
rallier  seem  lo  be  (  -ape  (  leer,  wlu  rc  the  chain  p'  obably  icrn^inates.  or 
Ihencc  exiciuis  in  tlv/  same  dircctinn,  as  not  umisual,  till  it  ronsthtite 
the  isles  culled  liic  Canaiics.  Ploleiiiy'h  delineation  oftiv  Atlas  ii 
singularly  broken  and  indistinct.  In  some  modem  accounts  this  ridge 
Is  considered  as  dividing  the  kingdom  of  Algier  from  Zeb  and  Bili- 
dulgcridt  lliat  is,  the  direction  is  souUi-wcst  and  nortli-va^t,  witich 
also  seems  c<mfirnied  by  Dr.  Shaw,  thonj.i^h  lie  ackiio\vkdv;e  consider* 
Vib]t  (linicuHic  ."  S(j  f  ir  .ls  l!ie  materials  will  adnnt.  the  Atla-^  vtv.if 
In  ^  onsidereci  as  c'\t  ii  Un;^  fi-.m  (  "ape  Geer  it)  a  norllt-east  dii'ection, 
an  I  ^^iving  source  to  muny  rivers  flowini^  north  and  south,  till  it  ex- 
pi  ic  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Tunis.  This  main  ridge  may  perbafM,  in 
some  places,  present  a  double  chain,  and  in  others  diverge  in  branches. 
I'rom  the  accounts  of  some  French  mineralogists,  who  have  visited 
the  v'c^tcm  extrem'tv-  tlif  '-♦mrtitix*  is  f^mni^K-  a»id  primitive. 

Others.  i-urthti-  the  ca^i  ilu-  raVij^^s  of  mn'^ntains  or 
rather  hills,  in  what  is  cailcJ  the  country  ol  Dates,  cannot  i>c  consi- 
dered as  jwrtions  of  the  Atlantic  range.  Along  the  western  slioresof 
the  Arabian  Gulf  extends  a  celebrated  ridge  of  red  granite,  which  SQp> 
plied  the  fiimous  ohclisks^of  Iv-iypt;  an  !  of  which  otie  mountain  Wat 
styled  that  of  Emeralds,  from  the  quarries  of  that  c^em:  in  the  same 
viciiiity  were  the  quarries  oftlic  re!chratcd  marble  called  Verde  jlnttn^ 
recently  obser\  ed  hy  Bruce  and  iii  ov,  ne.  The  hiqh  mountains  of  Abys- 
hiuia  seem  lo  brunch  from  the  great  central  chain  already  nurnlioncd, 
or  rather  from  its  junction  with  that  on  the  west  of  the  Red  Sea ;  but 
the  natural  history  remains  unknown.  The  conjectural  ridge  pro- 
ceeding south  is  supi)osed  to  terminate  about  latitude  as  the  high 
tuountoins  on  the  north  of  the  European  colony  of  the  Cape  pass  east 

•  Travel*,  1738,  folio,  p.  18,  &c. 

Stntbo,  lib.  \7.  mennons  the  AtUs  as  called  Dyrit  by  the  natives,  and 
only  de<vcribes  it  as  being  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  on  turning  to  the 

left  or  south,  thf  aiicicntn  imU'cd  si^cTuini*  to  regard  it  as  one  hif^h  mountain, 
not  as  a  ridge.  Mela,  lib.  i.  cap.  4,  mcuiioas  the  Atiancae  a&  the  tur».hekt  peo* 
pie  on  the  west.  Fliny,  as  usual,  is  the  most  learned,  lib.  v.  cap.  1.  He  also 
cl>  -cribcs  Athis  as  a  dc;  'clu  fl  inonntain,  rising  fr  in  the  sands  to  a  great 
he  ght,  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean  to  which  it  gave  its  name,  yet  towardi 
the  end  of  the  chapter  he  describes  it  as  a  range  pa^sed  by  SuetoRius  Patdi- 
nnson  hbprogress  to  the  Nigir.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  PKny's  geog^raphy, 
perhaps  the  most  inseresting  .if  all  antiquity,  hx%  nat  been  translated  and  il- 
iustrared,  as  it  has  been  m  a  suigular  maimer  neglected  by  U'AnvUIe,  anil 
moat  other  inquirers  into  ancient  geography*  who  seem  only  to  recur  to  geo- 
gra])hers  strictly  so  railed. 

From  Mr.  Lempriere's  journey  in  Morocco  the  range  of  the  Atlas  seems 
dearly  ascertained,  the  town  of  Sanra  Cmz  standing  near  its  fmhest  extre* 
mity,  while  Tartidant,  tn  which  he  passed  through  an  open  plain,  ia.  by  hit 
arrniMif,  on  the  «ioHth  of  the  Atlas.  Thence  C  ijjl-  G.\rr  is  'he  clear  temiin- 
atiui)  or  great  Atlas  of  Ptolemy,  while  the  siuailcr  Atlas  is  a  branch  extend" 
hif  towards  SaflB,  Lempriere,  p.  75.  or  Cape  Cantin:  and  another  branch 
.now  called  tlio  Lesser  A  !:t^  reaches  to  Tangier.  '1  he  AraUiun  gtv^p-ar.hcr-i 
extend  the  Alias  (Daran)  through  Tripoli,  but  this  opinion  ta  comnubcted  hy 
modem  obseTvatlon>  and  even  by  the  maps  of  Ptolemy. 
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md  west,  and  the  Oiange  river  rising  from  their  noiilicrn  base  is  sup* 
posed  to  follow  a  north -wt'st  and  west  direction.  The  mountains  of 
the  Cape  seem  chiefly  ot  blue  schistus,  siliceous  sandstone,  and  j^ra- 
nnl:;r  ([uartz,  iatcrapcrsed  with  lai^ge  nuis^cs  of  granite,  which  arc 
olLcii  iound  hollow,  as  if  they  had  contained  some  softer  substance.  > 
Dkserts.  But  the  most  striking  feature  of  Africa  con- 
sists in  the  immense  deserts,  which  pemde  many  parts  of  that 
continent^  and  may  perhaps  be  found  to  comprise  one  half  of  its  whole 
extent. 

Za  AK  A.  Of  these  the  chief  is  that  called  Zaara,  or  the  Desert,  by 
eminence,  stretciiin^from  theshoi-csof  the  Atlantic,  with  few  inten  up- 
tions,  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  a  space  of  more  than  ibrty->five  degrees, 
OT  lUxnit  3500  :^eofjrrdphicul  miles,  by  a  breadth  of  twelve  degrees,  or 
720*i5eog:ruphical  miles.  This  prodigions  expanse  of  rid  sand,  and 
sandstone  rock,  presents,  as  it  were,  the  ruins  of  a  conlineni;  and 
perhaps  pave  rise  to  the  iablc  of  Atlantis,  a  region  at  first  conceived 
to  be  seated  in  the  sands  on  the  west  of  Egypt ;  and  afterwards,  like 
other  fiibles,  passing  gradually  furtherbefore  the  Itgbtof  discovery.  This 
cnjpirc  of  sand  defies  every  exertion  of  human  power  or  industiy ; 
but  it  is  intersj)t_'rsed  with  various  i".!ands  of  difTcrent  size's,  of  wliich 
Fczzan  is  l!ic  chief  which  has  yet  been  explored.  A  recent  traveller 
in  Morocco  says,  that  caravans  freqnemly  pass  from  TaiiicL  lo  Tombut 
'  or  Tombucloo,  by  the  country  of  tlie  Mohafres  and  Thouat*.  The 
city  of  Thouat  is  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  about  thirty 
days  jouniey  from  Tafilet  From  Thouat  the  caravans  proceed  di- 
rectly to  Tombut.  There  is  much  greater  danger  in  passing  the  two 
deserts  between  Tafilet  ana  Tiiouut,  ihan  between  the  luUcr  place  and 
Tombut."  i'liouat  seems  to  be  the  Toudcny  of  some  recent  maps; 
and  the  vast  desert  instead  of  being  more  jusdy  considered  in  the  ag- 
gregate, is  divided  into  poitions  of  distinct  appelbitions,  as  the  travel- 
lei's  happen  to  meet  with  islandsi  saline  pools,  or  other  circum- 
stances. 

In  thv.  southern  parts  of  Africa,  towards  the  European  settlements, 
there  are  also  deserts  of  jjrcut  extent;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
central  ridges  of  mountains,  already  indicated,  preserve  vegetation 
where  they  extend;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  Portuguese  have 
been  prevented  from  passing  from  Congo  to  Zanguebar  by  ranges  of 
mountains  full  of  the  most  ferocious  animals,  and  impeded  by  that 
thick  thorny  underwood  which  is  peruliur  lo  Alricon  forests.  Vet 
there  is  probably,  as  in  Asia,  a  wide  desert  table-land  between  the  east 
and  west  ranges,  pervaded  by  the  Giagas  or  Jagas,  who  seem  to  be  the 
Tatars  of  southem  Africa ;  and  who  are  said  sometimes  to  have  roam* 
edfirom  Mozumbic  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

ArtKA.NGKMKN'T.  Iii  ari  uiging  the  following  brief  description 
of  Africa,  the  first  account  sliali  be  that  of  Abyssinia,  the  chief  native 
power,  so  far  as  hitherto  discovered.  Thence  by  Egypt,  in  a  geogra- 
phical  progression,  the  route  shall  embrace  the  Mahometan  states  on 
the  north,  the  western  coast,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  pro- 
gress  shall  then  be  continued  along  the  eastern  shojies  i  nor  must  th« 

*  Lempricjc,  343,  34t. 
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noble  island  of  IVLuIac^scar  be  forgotten.  The  smaller  islands  which 
must  be  arranged  with  Africa  are,  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  8cc.  imr  can 
Kerguelen's  Land  be  properly  allotted  to  any  other  division  of  Uic  globe. 
Tiie  geographical  voyi^  then,  bends  to  the  Qortli*We8t  by  St.  Helena^ 
the  islands  of  Ctipt  Verd>  the  Cansties  and  Madeitm.  The  whole  de- 
scription shall  be  closed  with  a  summary  of  the  discoreriesy  andcQii- 
jectttttsy  conoenuog  the  central  parts  of  this  great  cqntincnt* 
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JEXTENT. — ORIGINAL  POPULATION. — PROGRESSIVE   C  F.OG  J;  A  T' H  Y. — 
RELIGION  • — GOV  KRH  MINT, — POPULATION. — ARMY. — KEVLKUfca, 

MAVUKBl  AMD  CUSTOKS«— LANGUAGE.  CITIXS.  MAVUFAC- 

TVSBS  AMD  COMMERCE.  CLIMATK  AND  SEASONS.  RIVEKS.^ 

LAKER.— MOUNTAINS  BOTAMT.-—ZOOl.O«T«— MINER  A1.0GY.— 

NATURAL  CURlOSITIfiS. 

EzTBMT.       THIS  kingdom,  which  exceeds  in  antiquity  and 
itabifitfy  any  of  the  African  states,  extends  about  eleven  degrees  ia 

length,  £ix)m  north  to  south,  that  is,  about  660  geographic  or  770 
British  milts.  Tht-  nu  dial  bitadtli  is  about  eight  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, in  latitude  ten  degrees,  or  5  72  geographic  miles,  about  550  Bri- 
liah.  On  the  east,  the  chief  boundary  is  the  Red  Sta  i  aiul  it  is  divi- 
ded (rom  the  kingdom  of  Add  by  an  ideal  line :  on  the  south,  moun- 
tains and  deserts  seem  to  part  it  from  Gingiroand  Abba,  while  on  the 
west  and  north,  mountains  and  forests  constitute  the  barriers  towards 
Kordofan  and  Scnnaar.  It  is  divided  into  provinces,  of  which  Tigri  is 
remarkable  for  the  transit  of  comiiieice  to  the  Arabian  gulf;  CJojam 
for  the  sources  of  the  Astapui  or  fabled  Nile  of  the  Abyssiuians;  and 
Dcmbea  iur  a  iiuied  lake,  and  Gondar,  the  capital  of  tlie  monarchy. 

OasGiMAL  Population.  It  seems  sufficiently  established^ 
that  Abyssinia  was  peopled  at  a  very  early  period,  by  a  colony  fixnn  the 
opposite  shores  of  Arabia,  and  the  people  still  retain  Arabian  featuitSy 
though  their  complexions  be  darker  than  those  of  their  progenitors: 
but  tlier  have  uciiher  the  singular  construction  of  the  negitj  scull,  nor 
other  j)ccuiiuriucsof  that  race.*  In  the  year  333  the  Abyssinians  were 
converted  to  Christianity,  their  genend  tenets  being  those  of  the  Greek 

*  Volney  has  u-ith  sufficient  precipitation  pronounced,  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  negroes,  though  he  had  only  to  look  at  their  descendants  the 
Copts,  at  any  of  tlieir  ancient  gems,  or  other  represcntatiuiis,  or  even  at  the 
mommiet  themselves,  to  perceive  hit  error.  But  Volney  was  Ubourin^fov 
the  emancipation  of  thi»  nef»Toes  ;  and  that  sp«cies  of  reasoning  irTif>rance, 
\vhich  is  too  often  called  philosophy,  is  itsell:  evcr>run  with  tke  mukt  ftin^^ilar 
prejudices.  V 
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cTnircIi,  rcre?vcd  from  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria;  hut  they  still  rr- 
t&m  the  Atrican  circumcision,  a  native  and  aborit^inal  rile  ^^!  oily  im- 
cx»nnected  with  religion.  As  the  Arabs  impute  every  liiiuj^  niancl- 
lous  to  Solomoiit  so  tliese  their  descendants,  and  in  fm|ueiit  habits  of 
intercoane*  have  adopted  the  same  ideast  vhich  are  strengthetied  faj 
religious  fable  and  tradition.  Hence  the  AbTMUHan  kings  daim  a 
ck-scent  from  that  monarch,  in  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  as  the 
Arabs  deduce  the  noble  r -nealo^  of  their  steeds  from  the  stalls  of 
Solomon.  The  queen  ot  bheba,  or  Saba,  in  Arabia  Felix,  has  also 
been  transfened  to  the  other  side  ui  the  gulf.  Some  ci"etluloua  tra- 
vellers have  fondly  adopted  these  idle  tales ;  though  they  allow  that  the 
Abyssinian  annals  are  dtlbioust  broken  and  obscure ;  and  tlie  natives 
bad  not  even  the  use  of  letters  till  they  were  cotiverted  to  christianttjr. 
IVom  more  certain  sources  it  m?.y  be  traced  that  tlie  Axumites  or 
Abybsiniaiis  were  considerably  civinxed  in  the  sixth  century,  and  car- 
ried on  bonie  trade  with  Ceylon*.  In  liic  »amc  century  the  Neguz,  or 
king  of  Abyssinia  aHUjueretl  the  Arabian  monarchy  of  the  HoDiorites 
in  Yemen ;  and  a  Roman  ambassador  appeared  in  the  royal  city  of 
Axume»  which  existed  in  tlie  time  of  Alv«ifez ;  but  the  territory  could 
not  be  very  extensive,  as  there  were  only  seven  bishc^  subject  to  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

pROGKr.ssivt:  GKo<iRAPH%.  The  piT)C!:ressivc  t^eo^raphy  of 
tliis  country  may  be  traced  with  tolerable  accuracy,  iix>ni  the  umeef 
Ptolemy,  who  describes  its  chief  Ivatures,  the  two  large  rivers  called 
Astrapus  and  Astraboras,  now  tlie  Bahr  cl  Azrek  and  the  Tacuazi  or 
Ati)ara,  and  the  lake  Coioe  or  Dembea,  with  the  royal  city  of  Axume* 
now  a  vtila$2;e  called  Axum.  The  A  rabiun  {•  eographers  supply  the 
interval  between  ancient  and  modem  knf>w  led' c. 

Rklicion.  The  religion,  a.H  alix'ady  mentioned,  is  the  chriM 
tian,  with  some  peculiar  forms  atid  practices,  too  minate  to  be  heee 
dMailed. 

Gov  fc  F  K  >i  J  NT .  The  govenimetit  is  absolnte  and  hereditaiy, 
but  with  a  kintl  of  election  in  the  royal  family  :  and  the  king  is  saluted 
^ith  pit>strati()n.  A  striking^  and  romantic  sinj^ularity,  was,  that  the 
|H  inccs  were  educated  on  u  lofty  and  i»olitary  mountain,  a  practice  toug 
aiaoe  abandoned. 

PopvL  ATiov.  Concerning  the  population  of  fliiscsounlry  these 
lecms  no  authentic  evidence.  Alvarez  pronounces  it  one  of  the  most 
poptilons  rep^ions  in  the  world;  but  this  seems  one  of  the  usual  Spanidi 
and  rv>rtui;uesc  exai^irerations. 

Ak'iy.  By  liruce's  account  it  is  extremely  dilT*  nit  to  raise 
the  royal  army  alxive  thirty  thousand;  yet  in  so  baibarous  a  state  it 
at  mi^ht  be  concluded  tliat  every  tenth  person  joins  the  army.  But 
ao  thin  a  population  is  incredible,  and  it  seems  probable  it  may  amount 
to  two  or  three  millionH. 

Ri-  vEKUKs.  The  royal  revenues  consist  of  the  rude  products 
of  the  v.a  ifjiis  pivjv ince*;,  the  use  ol"  money  being  unknown,  though 
gold  be  found  in  the  i>.  of  the  rivers.  One  of  the  chief  articles  is 
cattle,  which  arc  liuinei  oub,  and  sold  at  a  low  price. 

•  Gibbon*  vii.  343 
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•  Manners  and  Customs.  The  natives  arc  of  a  dark  oHtc 
ojmplexion ;  and  the  dress  a  li^^ht  robe,  bound  with  a  sash,  the  head 
being  covered  with  a  kind  of  turban*.  The  hotises  are  of  a  conic 
form,  meanly  built  of  clay,  and  covered  with  thatch;  and  even  tiie 
churches  are  of  a  round  lorni,  encircled  with  a  )>oriico.  Christianity 
seems  to  hold  but  a  slight  mfluence  over  the  manners  and  mondsi  and 
the  priests  are  little  respected.  Engaged  in  the  constant  suppreasioii  of 
insurrections,  or  in  petty  warfare  with  the  surroiinding^  states,  particu- 
larlv  the  Galas,  wlio  seem  a  tribe  of  the  Jaijj^as,  the  government  of 
Abyssinia  pays  little  attention  to  the  progress  of  industry  and  civiliza- 
tion. After  fifteen  centnries  of  chtistianily,  this  country  recals  the 
Image  of  the  barbtRNis  states  of  Europe  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  cen» 
twies.  To  some  nationS)  particularly  the  negroes  and  savagea  of 
America)  cruelty  seems  so  familiar,  and  sympathy  or  compassion 
so  utterly  unknown,  that  the  sufl'erings  of  another  are  not  only  tiniMt, 
but  viewed  with  an  unaccountable  kind  of  delight.  W  ere  it  not  lor  this 
unpleasant  truth,  the  reports  of  some  travellers  wouM  scarcely  be  cro- 
dibie,  when  tliey  assure  us  that,  at  an  Abyssinian  banquet,  the  6esh  is 
cut  from  the  live  oxen.  Others  however  only  afimn  that  the  natives 
are  fond  of  raw  flesh,  a  taste  not  unkr^nwn  to  the  people  of  TilK*t,  and 
other  countries.  Even  religion  somen tues  bends  belore  the  influence 
of  climate,  and  polygamy  is  not  unknown  among  these  christians; 
the  kings  hi  particutar  having  frequently  many  wives  and  ooocubhwaL 
By  a  smgular  custom  the  vrife  is  pu^shed  if  the  husband  prove  fidse. 
The  only  meal  is  commonly  in  the  evei^ng,  and  the  abstinence  of  Lent 
is  rarelully  preserved;  nay,  according  to  A!\arc7,  the  clergy  and 
monks  only  eat  thix-e  limes  a  week.  The  common  bcvein!-':es  are  mead 
and  a  kiiul  of  beerf.  The  negus,  or  king,  for  the  title  of  emperor  is 
ridiculous,  is  considered  as  the  lole  proprietor  of  the  land)  while  pn- 
vate  property  iareatricted  to  moveable  goods. 

L  A  N  G  u  A  c  K.  The  language  is  regarded  as  an  ancient  offspring 
of  the  Arabic,  and  is  divided  into  various  dialects,  among  which  the 
chief  are  the  Ti^rin  or  that  of  the  provinrc  of  Tipri,  and  the  Aniharic* 
The  Galanic  is  also  widely  diifused,  the  Guhis  being  a  numcixjus  adja- 
cent people,  who  frequently  disturbthe  public  tnuiquillity.  The  Abys- 
sinian language  is  illubti  ated  by  the  labours  of  Ludolf,  and  several  mis- 
sionaries ;  and  is  probably  nearly  allied  to  the  Coptic,  the  Egyptians 
passing  from  the  north  of  ancient  Arabia*  and  the  Abyssinisns  from 
the  south. 

CiTiKs.  The  chief  city  in  modern  Limes  is  Gondar,  situated 
Upon  a  hill.  According  to  Bruce  it  contains  10,000  fomities,  that  is 
about  sOfiOO  aouls ;  but  in  the  time  of  Alvarez  none  of  the  citiea  were 

sup]x>sed  to  exceed  fifteen  hu!idrcd  houses.  The  palace,  or  rather 
house  of  iJie  neyus,  is  at  the  west  end.  flanked  wiili  square  lowei-s, 
from  tiie  summit  of  which  was  a  view  of  the  souliiern  country,  as  far 
as  the  lake  of  Tzana  or  Dembeo.    Axum,  ttie  ancient  capital,  is 

*  Poncet  in  Lockman,  i.  230.  &o.    From  a  just  enmity  Sfpiinstthe  saagisl- 

rtiry  and  finutical  PorTiij;ur?e  mi'^innari^'^,  thcv  detest  the  resemblance Of a 
white  cumplexioii,  and  even  hhew  an  aver&ioa  to  white  gnua.   lb.  241* 
t  Ahraces.  foL  SOa  X.obo,  p.  54. 
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ttill  known  bjr  extemiTe  ruins,  amonf^  which  are  many  obelisks  of 
fj^r  initc,  but  without  hieroji^lyphics.  The  other  towns  are  few  and  un» 
iniix)inant.  On  the  rock  of  Geshen,  in  the  pitn mt  •  of  Amhara,  were 
formerly  confined  the  Abyssinian  princes :  aiui  Abyssinia  in  general  ia 
remarfcable  fordettched  precipitoaBracks«  appearing  utadkMDe  f3» 
ensiles  and  towns,  a  feature  also  usual  in  New  Granada^  and  other 
iKRth-eaatem  parts  of  South  America.  The  ffock  of  Ambozel,  In  the 
same  province,  hns  aW)  l)Lcn  dedicated  to  the  same  political  puifKMe^ 
both  bcintr  near  a  small  ri\  cr,  which  flows  into  thelkihrcl  Azrek. 

MANuFACTrKKs  AND  COMMERCE.  The  manufaciures  and 
commerce  are  of  small  consequence,  the  latter  being  chiefly  confined 
to  Masua  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  earthen  ware  is  d^ent;  but  though 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  among  other  artisans,  sent  manufactUKS  of  giasa 
to  the  negnz,  the  Abyssinians  still  seem  atrangen  to  this*  and  nanj 

ether  COlHTTinn  fahrir«J. 

Ci.TM  A Ti-  AM)  Skasoks.  The  climate  is  attempere<l  liy  the 
niuunlaiiiuuii  nature  of  the  country,  i-  i-oni  April  to  September  (.licrc 
are  heavy  tains;  and  in  the  dry  season  of  the  six  succeeding  monchsy 
the  nights  are  cold.  Alvarez  has  long  ago  retnariced  that  the  rise  of 
the  Nile  in  Ff^^ypt  is  occasioned  by  the  violent  rains,  w  hich,  during  tli6 
summer,  dchit^c  the  sonthcm  rcf^ion*; ;  and  he  mij^lit  perhaps  hare 
added  the  meliiiic;  o(  the  snows  in  the  African  alps,  whicli  give  source 
to  the  real  Nile  the  Uahr  el  Abiad;  for  as  the  Atlas  is  covered  wuh 
perpetual  snow,  which  also  crowns  the  Andes  under  the  equator,  it  is  ' 
prolsable  that  the  centra]  ridge  of  Africa  presents  the  same  features*  audi 
that  an  ancient  f^eoj^raphcr  might  have  been  fro/en  to  death  in  hh 
toirid  zone.  Abyssiiiia  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  an<!  precipi- 
tous countries  in  the  world ;  but  in  a  few  vales  the  soil  is  black  aiid 
fertile. 

Rivers.  The  chief  river  is  the  Uahr  el  A2i*ek,  or  Abyssi- 
nian Nile*  which  has  a  spiral  oiigin  like  the  Orinoco.  The  sources 
were,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  accurately  described  by  Pays,  a 
Portuguese  mlssionaiy,  whose  account  was  published  by  Kircher  and 

Isaac  Vo'-,"5ius,  and  has  iu  oin*  limes  been  very  minutely  copied  by 
Baice,  as  Hartiiiai^  has  explained  by  printing  the  two  acf  ouuts  in  jW- 
rallcl  columns.  The  chief  spring  of  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  is  in  a  small 
hillock,  situated  in  a  marsh.  The  sources  of  the  real  Nile  or  Bahr  el 
Abiad,  in  the  alps  of  Kumri*  remain  to  be  explored.  Receiving  no 
auxilisry  streams  on  its  lon^  progress  through  Kgyi)t,  the  Nile  is  sin* 
gularly  narrow  and  shallow,  when  compared  with  other  rivers  of  far 
shorter  course.  The  Rahr  el  A/.trk  is  styled  by  the  Abyssinians 
Abawi,  a  name  of  uncertain  origin;  and  is  followed  by  the  Tacuz  or 
Tacuzzi  the  Aslaboras  of  the  aiicienis,  as  the  Abawi  is  the  Astapus*, 
Another  considerable  stream  is  the  Maleg,  which  joins  the  Abawi  after 
ft  parallel  course  on  the  west:  this  river  Bruce  lu»  vainly  endeavoured 
to  confound  with  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  White  River,  which,  as  be 
might  have  learned  from  the  map  of  D'Anville  If  49,  is  300  miles  to 

•  The  AWawi  presents  a  remarkabfc  cataract  at  a  place  called  Alatt, 
not  f^r  from  its  egress  out  of  the  lake  of  Tzana.  The  gr*mi  c;iU<Actof  the 
IfHe  it  in  KtibU»  latitude  twentr-two  degrees. 
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tlie  west  of  Malcg;  and  receives  the  Abnwi  at  aboiit  the  sfime  distarjcc 
from  its  juuclton  with  tlie  foniicr  i  i\ n  .  bcvcrai  tributary  streams  joiR 
the  Abawi  and  the  Tacuz  i Wo  other  riverst  the  Hanazo  aud  the 
liawashy  £ow  in  an  oppoiite  direction,  towards  tlie  entrance  of  the  Red 

biit  the  &tt »  said  to  be  loft  in  the  MDdi  of  Ailel. 

JLaxss.  The  chief  lake  Is  that  of  Tzana,  also  called  Denibe% 
from  a  rirrumjacent  piwince.  This  lake  is  pervaded  by  the  Nile  in 
j*'?  rii  (  111 ar  proj^ress,  as  the  lake  of  Parimu  by  the  Orinoco,  being  abou^ 
sixty  liiitisii  nrticii  in  kngth  by  httii'  Uiat  brcadlii,  but  the  extent  diffen 
lirMtly  in  the  dry  atid  Witt  teasoM.  ABMii|f  other  iabndi  then  is  one 
in  the  laidateattBd  Ttum  vbicb  is  said  to  have  g^ven  name  to  thf 
lake.  Iq  the  southern  extrenut^  of  the  kingdom  is  tho  lako  of  Zawi^ 
a  chief  source  of  the  Hawash  ;  and  amonp;  iriany  smaller  expanses  of 
u  aier  niav  Ix-  named  the  lake  of  tiaiki  neai*  the  royal  nniu  of  Geaheii 
4Uid  Ambusxl. 

MouvTAins.      The  mountaina  •of  Abyssinia  seem  imegulac^ 
:gnMiped»  being  at  the  jwDctioo  of  that  chain  which  borders  the  vealei^ 

shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  that  far  superior  ridg^  which  pervades 
central  Africa  fi-om  cast  to^vcst  in  a  Nortl»-wcst  to  south-east  direction^ 
givini^  source  to  the  Ni^irand  liie  river  of  Senegal  atone  extremity, 
and  at  liic  otiter  to  tlie  Giraud  Nile.  Hence  on  the  east  suic  oi  Abysn 
iuiia  the  ridges  profaaUy  pass  north' and  80Hth»  and  in  the  aoilthei|i 
pattwpoat  and  east  As  in  other  high  ranges  mountains  there  ai» 
three  ranks,  tl^  chief  elevations  being  in  the  ini(kUe«  On.the  east  of 
the  kingdom  are  the  he^hts  of  Taranta,  and  towards  the  centi-c  the 
Lamalmon,  while  in  the  »»out}i  is  the  Gniiza.  Tcllez  id!y  asserts  that 
the  Abysi>iiuau  iiiuuiuuini>  arc  higher  than  the  Alps  or  i-'yrenees  i  he 
adds  that  the  Joftiestare  those  of  Amhara  and  Samena,  that  is  tonntda 
the  centre  of  the  ''fUgr^^flS  whence  nvers  ik>w  in  all  directiono.  The 
precipices  arc  ux^mendousand  truly  alpine,  Abyssinia  preaents  a  ikh 
^eld  of  natural  history. 

BoTAKY.  The  few  scanty  fragments  of  Abyssinian  botany 
X  'Contained  in  liic  worki*  oi  Ludolph,  Lobo,  aud  iituce,  are  unfortu- 
nately our  only  materials  ibr  tho flora  of  eastern  Africa;  nor  cantheso 
be  wholly  depended  upon,  as  two  of  the  above  authors  wrote  before 
the  existence  of  scientific  botany,  and  the  tliird,  besides  his  ignorance 
on  this  subject,  seems  too  much  disposed  to  aggrandise  his  brief  cati^ 
logue  by  representing  common  plants  as  lare  and  even  new  species. 

t  he  sycamore  fig,  the  eryihi  yna  corallodendron,  tlie  tamarind,  tlie 
date,  tbe'coffee,  a  large  tree  used  in  bfwt-buildiog,  called  by  Bruce 
rack,  and  two  Species  of  mimosa  or  acacia,  though  probably  not  the 
principal  trees,  are  almost  the  only  ones  that  have  hitherto  been  de- 
scrib*  (!.  The  ari)orescenl  e\iphorbix  are  found  on  some  of  the  dry 
mount.i.uas.  A  shrub  called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  wooginous, 
(the  bioicea  antidysenterica  of  Bruce  and  Groelin,)  is  celebrated  by  tlie 
British  traveller  for  its  medicinal  virtues  in  the  diaesse  of  which  it  bears 
the  name,  aiul  the  cusso  or  banksia  of  Bruce,  which  seems  to  be  a 
species  of  rhus,  is  mentioned  by  the  same  auth.or  as  a  powerful  an- 
thelmintic. A  lart^c  esculent  herbaceous  plant  analogous  to  tlir  banana, 
called  by  Bruce  ensete,  is  largely  cultivated  by  the  natives  as  a  substi- 
tute Ibr  bread.  The  cy penis  papyrus  is  (bund  here  in  shallow  phvhes 
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fts  in  E/gfptt  and  the  trees  that  yield  the  baJsam  of  Gilead,  and  the 
viTiTh,  are  vepresented  bjr  the  above-meotioDed  traveller  as  natives  of 

Abyssinia. 

Zooi.OGr.  The  horses  are  small  but  spirited,  as  usual  m  al- 
pine countrtes.  Ctttde  and  hiifiiosf  ai^  ntmerous*  Amoo^  wHd  ant" 
inals  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  lioD»  panther;  and  it  is  said  the 
giraff  or  cameloperdal'ts.  The  hyena  is  sdso  frequent,  and  singularly 
bold  and  ferocious,  so  as  even  to  haunt  the  streets  of  the  capital  in  the 
night.  The  extirpation  of  these  animals  may  be  impossible  in  so 
mountainous  a  country,  but  the  Gircumstance  indicates  a  miserable 
defect  of  policy.  There  are  aiao  wild  boars,  gaxels  or  antelopes,  and 
numerous  tribes  of  monkie8»  amoBg  wUch  is  the  guereza  delineated 
by  Ludolf.  The  hippopotamus  and  crocodiJe  swarm  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers.  Equally  numemu'^  nrc  ihv  kinds  of  birds,  amfMig  which  is  the 
golden  eagle  of  great  size,  but  water  ibwl  are  rare.  The  most  re- 
markable insect  is  a  large  fly,  from  whose  sdng  even  the  lion  flies  with 
trepkbtioD. 

MiNEKALoGT.  The  mineralogy  of  tlifo  alpine  ooontry  must 
bn  jnterestinj^,  but  it  is  neglertcd  by  the  ignorant  natives.  Gold  is 
found  in  the  sand  of  the  rivers,  and  in  one  or  tw  o  jims  niccs  is  ohserrcd 
on  digging  up  trees.  There  are  iome  slight  mines  in  tiie  provinces  of 
Kareaand  Damut.  Fossil  salt  is  found  on  the  confines  of  Tigri.  It  is 
aud  that  there  are  no  gems»  and  that  even  the  royal  diadem  is  deoo» 
tiled  'vHth  imitatioaist  some  asseit  that  the  Abyssinians  ne^ct  to 
search  for  gold  or  gems,  kst  the  Turks  abould  be  instigalad  by  the 
reported  wealth  to  invade  the  country. 

Natural  Curiosities.  The  chief  natural  curiosities  are 
tfie  alpine  acenes,  the  precipitous  datadied  rocks,  tho  cataract  of  Akt% 
tnd  tiic  river  Bfarebin  the  noitb<«Bt»  which  is  saidoonipletdy  to  aiBk 
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ZOOLOeYt—MlNSRALOGY* 


Extent.  THIS  country  celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
antiquity,  and  recently  a  disiin^;uished  scene  of  British  valour,  both  bj 
sea  and  land,  is  afK)Ut  500  miles  in  len^h  from  north  to  south,  and^ 
including  the  greater  and  ie&scr  Oasis,  about  half  that  breadth.  But 
this  appearance  is  merely  nominal;  Egypt  being  in  £ict  a  narrow  vaite 
dkbodi  fldM of  the riwr  Milc»  teoiided  by  pmM 
tains  or  hilb. 

OniGiNAL  Population.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally 
peopled  from  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia,  or  from  Syi  ia:  tJ»e  Egyp- 
tians and  Abyssinians  ha\ing  been  in  all  ages  wholly  distinct  from  the 
native  nations  of  Africa.  A  late  intelligent  traveller  remarks*  that  the 
Copta,  or  original  inhabitants  have  no  resembhnee  of  the  negro  te^ 
turesor  foirm.  The  eyes  are  dark,  and  the  hair  often  curled,  but  not 
in  a  greater  dej^ree  tlian  is  occasionally  seen  amoni';  F.\iropt*ans.  "  The 
nose  is  often  aquiline,  and  thous^h  the  lips  be  soniciimcs  thick,  by  no 
means  generally  so,  and  on  tlic  whole  a  strong  resemblance  may  be 
traced  between  the  form  of  visage  in  the  modem  Copts,  and  that 
presented  in  the  ancient  imimmieS)  paintings  and  statues.  Their  eom- 
plexion^  tike  that  of  the  Arabs,  is  of  a  dusky  brown ;  it  is  represented 
of  the  same  colour  in  the  paintings  which  I  have  seen  in  the  tombs  of 
Thebes."  Volncy  had  only  to  inspect  a  mummy,  or  a  Copt,  in  order 
to  confute  his  hyjx)thcsis  that  the  Egyptians  were  negroes;  but  preju- 
dice b  wone-than  blindness ;  and  the  prejudices  of  ignorant  philosophy 
are  equal  to  tiiose  of  any  other  fiuiaticisni. 

PaocuEssivK  GtocRAPHT.  The  progressive  geography  and 
luitory  of  £g^  are  fiuniliar  to  most  readers}  and  the  chjaf  antiqui- 

•  Browne,  p.  71, 
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lies  havebceti  so  repeatedly  described,  that  ^vhen  no  new  light  can  be 
thrown,  the  rc|)etilion  would  be  alikt  tcdiovis  und  unnecessary.  The 
chief  scenes  oi  antiquity  are  the  pyramicis,  and  the  lombs  near  Thebes, 
once  obstructed  and  recently  djaciwd}  witk  many  ruins  of  temples, 
■nd  other  icmiiia  of  ndM  cite.  At  Acim«iein  thorn  mn  uukwi 
indent  pnntiiigSi  the  eolotift  being  MiarkaMy  fresh*. 

RELiGio>f.  The  niltng" pelpgpon  in  Kt^vpt  is  the  Mahometan; 
but  there  are  maoy  Cbristian  Copu  who  have  their  priests  and  monas- 
teries. 

GoYERVKixT.  Thegovcmmentltetpmeiit  unettledf  b«t 
will  probity  be  abandoned to.a  TinUth  Ptofan;  the aiiBtoency  of  Ike 
Beys  and  Mamlnkt  beiagy  hi  may  eppeanoice^  eradicated  bf  the 

French  invasion. 

Population.  Mr.  Bro^rne  estimates  the  pnpukition  of  F.£;-vpt 
at  two  miilions  and  a  iiuli ;  oi  wliom  the  city  of  Caiixi  may  contain 

RxTXVVKa.  The  revenue  under  the  Beys  might  perhaps  be 
pbont  1/X)a^atei)ing. 

MAhfNEn<;  AND  Customs.  A  generaHimilnritv  pervades  the 
manners  of  Mahometan  countries,  as  the  Koran  rc  niluu  s  most8|mogs 
of  human  life  the  fanaticism  against  the  1' mtik^  or  Eu;<^>ean8  was 
extrenie»  but  may  perhaps  be  conewhet  modented  by  the  reent  teib' 
ror  of  their  arms.  The  Coptsaie  an  ingemous  peofdci  and  hhte  graft 
•kill  in  businas;  whence  tl»y  are  generally  employed  by  the  Bi£iho> 
metan^  as  writers  and  accomptants.  The  Mamluks  being  extinct, 
the  olhcr  chief  class  consists  of  Arabs  or  Mahometan  descendants  of 
these  ancient  conquerors.  Ttie  heat  of  tiic  climate  enfM-ces  an  absle* 
vnowdiet;  mlthe  faouact,cvenatCaiiD»  agrmoiUy  wiaenfcle dhl^ 
•Iwiicli.  The  conmon  people  aie  also  ditgnrtuHjlffiilhf  in 
sons :  and  the  care  which  the  women  employ  to  cover  their  ^ces  is 
truly  ludicrous,  as  in  general  to  disclose  them  would  be  the  most  ef- 
fectual bai"  to  tcnij  tation.  But  in  the  classes  somewhat  more  at  cf.se 
the  Coptic  women  iiave  interesting  icauacbi,  lar^c  black  eyes;  and 
IbOMgh  of  eiwrt  stature,  have  often  elegant  shapes. 

LavouAoc*  The  Coptic  hmgvnge  is  now  only  known  In  nw* 
iMBCripts,  the  Anri>tc  being  universally  iieed. 

CiTiFS,  The  chief  rity  is  Cairo,  or  m  tlie  orientnl  enuncia- 
tion  Kahira,  which  may  indeed  ijc  rc^nJccl  is  liie  \uetruj>uii.s  of  Africa, 
as  no  city  throughout  this  wide  contiiieat  can  perhaps  boa!»t  a  ^ixth 
fMtof  itspopulatioo*  Tim  celebrated  metropolia  is  on  the  eaatiMeMr 
^  NUe^  at  aome  dntance;  but  two  suburbs  connect  it  with  the  riveiv 
On  the  east  is  a  ridge  of  that  extensive  chain,  erabankint];  tlic  Nile  ai 
iiu'as  Upper  Egypt.  On  the  north  a  plain  extends  to  the  delta  which 
it  resembles  in  soil  and  prwluctioiis.  The  poj)ulation  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  estmiated  at  300,000 ;  but  llic  »lit.'ets  ui  c  narrow  in  order  to 

fwid  agMttit  cheiun;  and  there  m  an  inteiior  wide  cinal  atyled  the 

*  Ihv  Whtte  hi  tils  Egyplhbca,  IWl,  4to,  IncHnet  to  think  that  the  not^ 

colamrt  ascribed  to  Pompey,  ornamented  a  space  oppcite  to  tlip  S-r-»prmn 
or  temple  ef  ^erapis,  in  which  wag  the  great  public  iibrar/  ;  aiid  e^apcj 
aacient  notice  b/  its  connection  with  that  gpaad  adifice. 
Page  n. 
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Chaftge)  the  stench  of  which  is  occtisioiwlly  Intolerable,  Ujoiif^h  the 
chief  street  pass  alon^  its  shoixj.  The  principal  mosk  is  ornamented 
with  pillai-fiof  marble,  and  Persian  carpt-ts,  and  has  a  library  of  manu- 
scripUi,  great  property  being  attachtJ  to  liie  ioundatioii.  1  iicrc  arc 
many  resennoinfor  nilav  pubficballi%  and  bannor  mvketiy  whm 
CKh  tilde  ha»  its  allotted  qnuter.  The  homes  are  mattiy  of  aand- 
MMfiaA  the  mountain  beiund,  and  are  sometimes  three  Stories  higll 
with  flat  roofs.  The  harams,  or  apartmcnLs  of  the  women,  are  ck- 
pdnsively  furnished,  but  those  of  tlie  men  ntjai  ;in(l  plain.  Before  the 
discovery  of  tije  Cape  of  Cood  Hope  tiie  comnieitc  was  immense; 
«nd  Cairo  is  still  the  centi-e  of  that  of  eastern  Africa,  as  Tripoli  is  of 
'^kt  WMtem.  Aom  Yemen  are  imported  oofiee,  drugs,  odonis,  and 
some  ffemt;  mittlint,  cotton,  spices  from  Hindostan:  and  the  caravans 
fiom  Sonnarand  Fur  bring  slaves,  gold  dust*  ivory,  horns  of  the 
rhinoceros,  ostrich  fcjfhn's.  ^ms  and  druf^s.  From  Tunis  and 
Tripoli  arc  brought  oil,  red  caps,  a!>d  fine  flannel:  from  Svria, 
cotton,  silk,  sugar,  td>acco:  irom  ConsUntinoplc,  white  slaves, 
Circassians  or  Georgians,  the  males  being  the  noted  Mamhiks» 
with  all  kinds  of  btaasi  copper,  and  iron  maniafaetures.  Nnmeious 
iiegio  sisTes  pan  fiom  Cairo  lo  tiie  more  northsrn  Mahometan  oouft- 
trics.  Among  the  manufactures  are  sugar,  sal  ammf^niac,  glass  lamps, 
aalt-petre,  gunpowder,  red  and  yellow  leather*  and  paiticulariy  linen 
made  of  the  fine  Egyptian  flax.  To  the  north-east  of  the  city  are  g^r- 
dcnis  and  viliu^>  uf  the  great;  buttlie  moiiiUain  is  uf  white  calcareous 
tandHone,  and  dcatitme  of  verdure.  On  Friday,  a  mosk  without  the 
wails  ia  frequented  by  the  ladies  as  a  pilgrimage  of  pleasure.  There 
are  Ugiit  boats,  like  Venetian  i^ondolas,  used  on  the  increase  of  the 
Nile;  and  amont^  the  amusements  are  dancing  girls,  ;^rid  rope  dan  rer?, 
tlic  cWwt  ^anies  bein^  chess,  and  PoUsh  draughts.  On  &okmn  occa- 
aions  lire  works  «U"e  exhibited. 

Next  in  consequence  are  Alexandria,  Rosetta  or  Ra$chtd,  and  Dft» 
naaiK  Upper  Egypt  no  longer  boasts  of  a  Thebes ;  and  even  Gtrgi, 
Ibrmeriy  the  capiuil  of  this  part  begins  to  decline* 

CoMNERCb'..  Egypt  is  no  lont^cr  the  centre  of  oriental  trade, 
lK>r  the  granary  of  Rome*  yet  the  delta  still  cx^xjrts  great  quantities 
of  ricp ;  and  Upper  Egypt  svipplics  some  cart^OLS  of  wheat.  1  lax  is 
seat  to  byriu,  and  coffee  ainl  black  blaves  to  Constantinople.  Other 
afddss  of  commerce  are  already  emmieraicd  in  the  description  of 
Cabo.  Atexandria  was  the  chief  seat  of  European  trade,  which  thence 
paaged  by  Raschid  to  Cairo.  Particular  exports  were  saflVanon  and 
senna :  and  about  eight  hundred  btd'-'s  of  Furopean  broad  cloth  weTte 
impoited.    The  trade  of  Damiata  is  of  small  consequence. 

Cluiatk.  The  climate  of  Egypt  is  well  known  fo  be  pecu- 
liar, rain  being  a  most  uncommon  phenomenon.  'A  lie  heat  is  also 
dttreme,  paiticulariy  from  Mareh  to  November;  while  the  cool  season 
or  a  kind  of  spring  extends  thraogh  the  other  months*.  Yet  tlie  «Mci 
malady  seems  to  be  a  weakness  of  the  eyes,  ami  blindness  is  very  com- 
mon in  fegypt.  Some  supix)sc  that  this  pmoeeds  fmm  the  extreme 
heat  and  want  of  rain,  so  that  the  air  is  continually  impregnated  with 

•  V'^ney,  i.  dT  '  * 
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very  fine  tlust;  antl  the  soil  abounding  in  nltrt .  tht  cPTect  is  the  more 
acrimonious.    The  haWii  oi"  bleeping  in  Ihc  open  air,  u[)on  the  tcrr;^;eSy 
ex|X}scd  to  the  noctuniul  dews,  may  however  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
came;  and  vrhen  the  disease  appears  it  is  increased  by  tiie  splendorof  tk» 
sun,  reflected  from  the  white  houses,  and  the  pak  sand  of  the  deserts. 
The  plantation  of  trees  and  shrubs,  wherever  it  can  be  effected ;  and  the 
universal  inimdnction  of  tureen  paint,  would  in  some  measure  obviata 
this  calamitv,  u  iiich  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  inhiibi- 
tants :  but  the  chief  pivcauiiun  would  seem  to  be  an  edict  against  sleep- 
ing  in  the  open  air  i  and  the  use  of  soch  covers  asthe  L^landernvwr 
aganist  the  glare  of  the  snow  might  also  be  sahitary.  The  pestilem  km 
heen  erroneously  siip|x>sed  to  originate  from  Ethiopia^  where  it  isqiAa 
unknown  ;  and  in       pt  it  is  ^up|iO!^ed  to  bo  iilways  imported  from  Con- 
stantinople.   The  extreme  heat  stops  it  here)  as  effectually  as  the  CflJd 
hi  other  countries. 

Face  of  the  country.  The  general  Cicc  of  the  country  va- 
ries in  particular  regionst  but  is  otherwise  rather  flat  and  uufenik 
Alexandria  is  insulated  in  the  desert,  wliilc  the  Delta  presents  a  luxuriant 
vej^etation,  and  inundated  meadows.  The  constant  rcf>etition  of  the 
palm  and  th  date  tree;  becomes  tedious ;  but  around  Raschid  the  oran^ 
grovfs  present  an  airrceahle  variety.  Of  far  the  c^i'eater  part  of  Rfryx^ 
the  aspect  is  Umi  oi  u  nut  row  icrlik*  vale,  pervaded  by  the  Nile,  aiid 
bounded  on  either  side  by  barren  rocks  and  mountains.  The  towns, 
and  cultivation^  are  chiefly  on  the  eastern  bank;  behind  which  are  sMI 
ranges  of  mountains  extendinr^  to  the  Arabian  guU^  abounding  with 
inari)le  and  poiphyty,  hut  almost  deatittite  of  \v'ater,  and  only  inhabited 
by  Bjdoums.  Across  these  mountains  is  a  s' litnry  road  to  Cosseir  on  the 
Kc'd  sea.  On  the  west,  the  hilh  lead  to  a  vast  sandy  desert,  where  are 
the  two  Oases,  a  nmne  applied  to  islands  situated  in  sand.  The  appear- 
ance of  Egypt,  under  the  inundation  of  the  Nile»  has  been  dcacrlbei 
TBther  poetically  than  htstortcal)y<  the  pictore  oiiljr  applying  to  parts 
of  t!ie  Delta ;  wliile  in  other  districts  there  are  some  canals,  but  the  lands 
ai'e  t»cncn  l!y  watered  by  muchitu  s.  Accordintr  a  I  ate  .traveller  **  the 
soil  in  f^eneral  is  so  rich  as  to  retjuiit;  no  manure.  It  is  a  pure  blark 
nioukl,  free  from  stoiies,  and  of  a  very  tenacious  and  unctuous  nature. 
When  left  uncultivated  I  have  observed  fissures*  arising  from  the 
extreme  heat,  of  which  a  spear  of  six  feet  could  not  reach  the  bottom*." 
From  Cairo  to  Assuan,  or  Syenei  a  distance  of  about  360  miles,  the 
Iranks,  except  where  rocks  appear,  present  no  native  phint,  Init  rise  as  it 
were  in  steps,  as  the  Nile  has  in  di  tie  rent  a};es  worn  its  way,  and  are 
sown  with  various  esculent  vt-^etubles.  The  aj^riculture  is  ol  the  simplest 
kiwi,  the  chief  article  beaiy,  wiieai  wiih  bailey  for  the  hoi*ses;  oats 
being  scarcely  known  hi  Asia  or  Africa.  In  the  Delta  lioe  is  the  chief 
grain,  with  maize  and  lentils;  nor  are  some  kinds  of  clover  nnknown* 
'I'be  lands  chiefly  belong  to  the  goveniment  or  to  the  mosks.  The 
tenants  are  not  resiri(  ted  tu  the  soil ;  but  ttTe  ftt  liberty  to  move  on  the 
expiration  of  a  kiitd  of  lea&c. 

• '  HivEKs.  The  only  river  of  Kgypt  is  the  Nile,  uheady  described 
Ul  the  geueril  view  of  Alrica.  Its  greatest  breadth,  even  hert^  k 

*  Browae,  p.  64. 
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ibeiit  one-third  of  a  mile ;  and  the  depth  about  twelve  feet;  for  rcceir- 
Sxi^  no  streams  in  Egypt  or  the  Nubian  deseits,  it  bears  liiilc  of  the 
Usual  character  of  rivers  that  pervade  so  extensive  a  course.  The  water 
h  inuddf)  wlm  it  overflowB  <tf  a  diHy  red ;  and  doody  even  in  Apiil 
Md  May.  The  river  befiiins  to  rise  about  the  19th  of  June,  the  Al^». 
•Inian  rains  having  begun  in  April;  and  it  ceases  in  October.  It 
abounds  with  fish,  particularljr  kinds  of  sahnon  ant!  eels.  The  hip- 
po{>c)ta!n\is  is  unknown  io  <Lgypti  and  even  tiie  crocodile  resuicted  to 
the  Mouiii  of  Assiut. 

L^xs.  There  are  several  extensive  lakes  in  the  noithem  parts 
^  Egyjitt  the  largest  being  that  of  Mennb  which  communicates  with 
the  sea  by  ont  or  two  outlets.  Next  is  that  of  Uerelos,  followed  by 
that  of  Elko.  These  stagnant  waters  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  seem 
unknown  to  Ptolemy,  and  to  have  Ixen  pitxhiced,  or  enlarged,  by  the 
sandy  (lepobitions 'f  fhc  river  havini;  raised  li-.e  bed  oJ  the  sea,  so  that  the 
JJeita  is  diminishing,  instead  of  being  iueit^ased  as  some  ivcent  Uieories 
lAm.  The  lake  of  Mareotisi  on  the  south  of  Alf xandria,  has  how« 
mr  become  almost  dry ;  though  occasionally  as  would  seem,  moistened 
by  inlets  from  the  aea*.  The  lake  called  KeniiH  ^  curious  district 
of  Egypt  forming  an  excrescence  to  thr  west,  seems  to  I?.-  ai)Gut  thirty 
miles  in  lengUi  and  six  miles  in  brcadlh,  and  iirss  \v>  a;jpcaiance  of 
being  artificial  as  some  suppose,  the  Maoris  oi  auiKiuity  bcin^  pitilxibly 
the  fiathen,  a  long  deep  canal  lo  the  south-east.  The  Natron  lakes 
.  WMt  not  be  forgotten,  being  so  called  irom  their  production  of  that 
kali*  which  supplies  the  use  of  barilla.  They  are  situated  in  the  desert 
■car  a  remarkable  channel,  sup|x>sed  to  have  been  anciently  a  branch 
of  the  Nile,  and  still  called  the  Bahr  llelamc,  or  river  without  water: 
but  it  was  probably  aji  onilet  of  the  lake  of  Kenin,  in  remote  ag^es, 
before  the  deserts  iiad  l>ecuuic  so  cxleiihive  j  for  there  sceuis  iiule  doubt 
that  they  increase,  and  it  is  probable  tliat  when  1:^}  pt  boasted  her  early 
power»  the  OMiunCaioa  were  clothed  with  vegetation,  and  the  Nile  a  fiu* 
■operiorstreaih. 

MoTTVTAivs.  The  mountains  have  been  already  dcsi  rihed  as 
ranging  along  the  bnnks  of  tlie  Nile,  but  clueHy  betwcMi  ih?x  rivtr  and 
the  Red  Sea.  In  Lower  E^ypt,  and  on  the  wesiern  bide  ol  ti  e  Nile, 
they  seem  to  be  chiefly  of  calcareous  sand-stone,  or  what  is  called  irtt* 
alone ;  some  perhaps  are  of  argillaceous  and  siliceous  sand-^one.  The 
pyramids  arc  generally  constnicted  of  a  soft  calcareous  free-stone,  full 
of  shells,  like  that  used  at  iJath ;  and  the  ixxk  on  which  they  stand  is 
of  llie  same  snijstancct.  In  L'])per  Egypt  the  Ttsountains  lovranls  t!ic 
Red  Sea  are  porphvreous  and  i^ranitic.  On  passing:;;  towards  (  oaicir 
the  rugged  and  loliy  rocks  have  a  gnuid  and  lei  riiic  appeaiance,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  red  granite,  and  porphyiy  red  and  green,  the  latter 
being  the  ophite  or  snake*stone  of  the  ancients,  by  a  far  more  proper 
appellation,  as  the  word  fiorphyry  implies  rrd  or  purple.  Heit:  is  also 
found  the  cetebrated  vtrtU  antieo^w  ^ttok  marble  with  white  and  dank* 

*  Mr.  Baldwin,  Recollections.  1801,  \2mo.  p.  185.  mentions  the  haze  and 
vmpour  alway«  floating  over  this  exhaling  la^e :  but  p.  20J  he  5»)  s  the  laJke  <>£• 
Mareotis  is  dry. 

t  Browne,  173. 
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spots  :  it  arises  in  the  netghboiuhood  oi  seri>enilnc,  under  a  blue  ^zhvh 
iiis.  There  arc  also  red  and  other  marbles.  Near  Syei^  Pococke 
obaenred  the  quaniet  of  red  granite,  whence  the  aodeiit  obeliiks  wmt 
<faig;  their  great  length  beinr  hollowed  out  from  the  ivck»  m  the 
form  of  stepi}  fiur  the  coavemeooe  of  woiiingb  and  eaif  carnage  l» 
Ibe  Nile. 

lioTAvy.  The  rich  valley  of  the  Nile  has  been  for  so  many 
ages  under  tlie  domiuiuii  ot  man,  and  can  boust  Uie  proud  Miccc&sioQ 
of  so  many  hundred  harvests*  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  diatingtiiah 
its  native  vegetables,  fix>m  these  which  have  been  introchiced  at  variona 
periods  for  profit  or  pleasure,  and  have  p^radually  naniralized  them- 
selves in  the  soil  of  KQ;ypt.  Wherever Ihc  annual  inundations  extend, 
a  number  ot"  seeds,  bi()u;.;;lit  dov.n  by  Uic  torrent  f:-orn  Etiiiopia  and 
Abyssinia,  must  he  deposited  toother  witli  the  fertilizing  nmd,  which, 
vegetating  regularly  every  year,  arc  probably  mistaken  for  truly  ii^ 
digenous  plants.  \Ve  shall  therefore  mention  such  of  the  Egyptian 
vegetables  as  are  of  most  importance,  cither  by  their  pi'escnt  use  or 
ancient  lame,  witlKiui  Ininr^  very  solicitous  to  examine  whether  thqr 
au"e  real  naiivcs  ov  luiUiralizcd  stiangers. 

Tiie  LuLbj  ana  Papyt  us  have  always  been  the  appropriate  dbcorationt 
of  the  God  of  the  Nile :« the  former  of  these  is  a  species  of  nymphxa 
or  water  iihs  which  at  the  retreut  of  the  inundation  covers  all  the 
canals  and  shallow  with  its  broad  rotind  leaves,  among  which 
pre  its  cup-shaptd  hlnssoras  of  pure  white,  or  coerulean  blue,  repxjsing 
vniih  iuiiniiablc  ^'latc  on  the  surface  of  the  wuur.  Tiic  papyrus, 
sacred  lo  literature,  after  iiaving  lon^  vunibiied  from  the  borders  <^ 
the  Nile,  has  at  length  been  recognised  in  the  c}  [)erus  papyrua  of 
tlie  Linnaean  system.  The  aram  cfdocasia  of  ancient  fame  ia  stiB 
-cidtivated  in  1-gypt  for  its  large  esculent  roots.  The  Egyptian  syoo- 
more  (fie us  sycouiorus),  probaljly  iutmlnred  from  the  opposite  shore 
^jfAraljia,  is  oi  peculiar  value  fitnn  it-s  Iruit,  its  depth  of  shade,  and 
the  vigour  with  which  it  gi-ows,  even  on  ti»e  sandy  frontiers  of  the 
4leseil.  The  date  palm,  the  ptstachta,  the  oriental  pknc^  and  the  bead 
tree,  adorn  tlie  shore,  and  ai-e  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  most  of  th* 
towns.  The  cypress  overshadows  the  burial  gitninds,  and  the  caper- 
tush  roots  itself  in  the  ruins  of  Ei;yptiau,  Greek,  and  Komiui  civili- 
zation. The  s<"nna,  the  uiimosa  niloLica,  and  the  hennc  (iausonla 
iucrmis),  are  iJ^so  characlerisiic  of  l:lgypt;  from  the  latter  of  these, 
4lte  women  prepare  that  yellow  dye  with  which  they  tinge  the  nails 
<of  tlietr  fingers.  All  the  most  exquisite  of  the  European  frails,  suck 
«&  the  almond,  the  onnge,  pomej^ranate,  fig,  peach,  and  apricot,  ai« 
cultivated  here  with  great  assitluity  and  succc!is  ;  the  various  kinds  of 
TDelouH  unrl  f-ourdr.  y:vow  to  full  perfection,  and  cuinpO'>c  no  unimi)orl«ait 
jporuoti  ol  iiic  food  oi  l':c  inhabilani5,  and  mingled  with  these  pixjductitws 
of  the  tcmpei^  regions  are  found  the  phmtain,  the  sugar-caney  the 
cotton,  and  a  few  others,  that  have  formerly  k^a  imported  hither 
irom      tiopical  cli«naics. 

ZocLot-v.  The  animals  of  l^Typt  have  been  repeatedly  do- 
se: li>ed.  .\  i'rc-Tic!)  nnUHMlijit  set  nvi  recently  to  have  demonsti'atcd 
iiom  the  size  ol"  liic  l/;iHs,  uiid  oilier  circunislances,  that  the  noted 
ibis  of  tlic  aiicLnts  was  uol  a  kind  of  stork,  as  commonly  conceived^ 
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fcnit  a  curlew.  The  birrl  his  not  been  seen  by  Tno'!eTTi  trrTcllers,  having 
deseited  Uvc  country,  Ux)iu  Uic  fidlui-e  oi'some  parucul^r  Ibod,  or  other 
came. 

MivEKAtoGY.  The  mineralo}^  of  Egypt  is  tioCopuIeiit»  nor 
docs  it  seem  ever  to  have  produt  ed  aiiy  of  the  metah.   A  mountmn 

tow;utIs  the  Red  Sea  is  siyled  Uiat  ol'  cniera1(!«, ;  and  even  now  the, 
best cmc "aids  are  by  tJie  Persians  called  those  of  S;.i;!  or  L  pij-.r  K(!;ypt: 
but  the  mines  are  no  lonjj^er  worki.d,  and  even  the  six»t  :»t:eu)s  unknown*. 
Wild  has  published  an  account  of  Egyptian  fossils,  fix>ni  ancient  frag- 
mmte  in  the  museum  of  Canlinal  Borgia  at  Veletri.  They  are  of 
red  {>ri-anitc;  white-  granite  with  hombtoide;  gfey  felspar*  and  black 
hon;bleiKlct«  The  ])o:|)liyry  seems  petif>silex  with  spot?;  of  Rlspar. 
Theix;  is  also  a  little  frag^^mcnt,  wild  hiL'ro;;lyphics,  of  micaceous  sciiis- 
tUSf  consisting  of  lHY>wni5h  l^iax:k.  mica :  oliier  remains  are  of  aaiul-slone, 
and  tuid-slone  brescia*  fidl&par,  ser]x:ntine,  lapis  ollartSt  white  marble 
with  Tdns  of  silver  mica*  swine-6toiie»  what  is  called  green  basalt  by 
the  ItaitaiMK  and  jw^per  of  various  kinds ;  with  to(ia9S,  or  the  chr]rsolito 
of  the  ancients,  amethyst,  rock  crystal,  calccJuny-,  or^\x,  carntlian, 
hcHotrop?j,  obsidian,  !a?.ul!»e;  but  there  seem  to  be  none  of  cnicr.dd* 
Many  sAtc  ot  basiiit,  or  the  Ltiiiopic  stone  of  iicixxlotus  uiid  ^5l^.lbo; 
Pliny  adding  that  the  native  woid  means  iron:  the  Egyptian  is  some- 
times a  grunsten.  being  black  hoiiiblende  with  veins  of  felspar ;  and 
particicK  of  hcmbknde  are  visible  in  all  these  basalts.  These  notices 
become  intere^Jlnf^,  as  tlie  Egyptians  were  the  first  inventoi-s  of  sculp- 
tuiv  and  architccaue,  and  tlie  orii^inal  matciials  nray  juslly  exrile 
cuiiosily.  Besidui^  tJic  natron  lakes,  tlierc  are  some  naueiul  i>j'iiug<i, 
and  one  of  salt  water  near  Cairo*  which  is  supposed  to  jiave  medical 
virtuea.  The  vrhole  countiy  may  be  regarded  as  one  natural  at* 
riosity. 

*  In  t\ie  travels  of  Mr,  Bruce  there  &re  several  valuable  articles  of  new  and 
aiithcutic  information,  uhtch  might  have  been  presented  tu  the  public  in  a 
small  volume  cr  two.  Biit,  a  [  './r  of  <inivcr«>al  comi>il.ition,  he  has  dis- 
graced his  work  with  uiruircrablc  gross  errors.  Dr.  Vincent  ha&  ob&ervcd, 
tb&t  be  lis€  even  confounded  the  gulf  of  Penia  with  the  Red  Sea ;  and  Gos« 
selliii  h  15  added,  that  he  hu.';  confounded  the  Isle  of  Topa/es  (thote  of  the 
aacienia  were  jcliow  greeri,  Piiny  37  3.)  n  rth  the  mountain  of  cmeralda. 
Hence  h1«  ideas  concerning  tUe  emeralds  of  the  aiu  i«  ui:*  ure  beneath  notice. 
The  ancient  emeralds  \%  ere  coafessedljr  harder  tl.;-i.  thon-  of  I'eni,  hut  tho^c 
from  Coyl-n  nrr  Th<M!t^hl  to  be  green  sn|)phircs,  the  hardjicss  being  16,  while 
the  Pcni\  iait  c:.ii;ialJ  is  12  (diamond  20.)  Pliny  27.  5.  classes  the  emerald 
next  to  th.  pearl  and  dianiondj  aiut  lays  they  were  seldom  or  never  en^rraved, 
to  avoid  iujuuiu^  i!icir  beauty:  bu'  the  hardness  of  the  Scythian  above  Bac- 
tria,  as  he  ejtpiains,  that  fr^ni  the  Imaus,  and  of  the  figyptian,  w  as  such 
that  they  could  not  be  cut.  ^wfiropter  decreto  bominutn  ih  fiarcitur,  ^ca.)>i  reti^ 
('■  ■'  i^tanrpiaVL  Scjtbicoruvi  A\^\'ptioruiiique  liuiitiu  tantii  tst,  ut  nc ,}(':  :\t 
iierari.  Ub.  37.  cap.  5.  It  further  appear,  fr' m  his  descrijfif  ii  thut  the  idea 
concerning  the  superiority  of  the  emciulds  i>i  Peru  is  wholly  erroneous. 

t  This  he  says  b  the  tyenke*  of  Werner,  an  absurd  aj)pcllation,  for  PItay 
tells  us  that  the  syenite*!  was  a  red  stone.  Ii  is  in  f  ict  onlv  an  ancient  name 
for  red  granite  :  but  mincraiogisis  are  nu-ely  versed  in  en  dition.  Ugilby  in 
his  Africa,  1G71,  f  I.  p.  97,  gravely  informs  us,  that  the  red  (felspar)  denotes 
fire;  the  crystaline  (qi;artz^  airj  the  Mni.li  opake  (qiuir  .  )  .-r:  ;n  ■!  the 
black  (mica)  carih:  so  that  in  tlicir  obchiks  of  gcaniie  the  Egyptians  com* 
prised  sjmbob  of  the  four  clemenu. 

4  S 
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BETWEEN  Egnit  and  Abjrasinia  is  an  extemlre  tnurt,  •bone 
600  miles  in  length,  and  500  in  breadth,  by  the  ancients  styled  Ethio* 
|Ma,  but  more  precisely  by  the  Arabian  gcot^raphcrs  called  Nubia.  The 
isle  of  Meroe  was  formed  l)y  llic  junction  of  tlic  Astahoras  with  the 
Nil*-;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  soiil!\eiTi  channel,  <lescribcd  by 
Ptoicmy,  may  siijcc  have  been  ciricd  up  by  the  encroaching  desert. 
The  greatest  part  of  Nubia  is  occupied  by  wide  deserts  on  the  east 
and  west ;  but  on  tlie  Nile  are  two  states  of  some  littie  con8eqiience» 
Dongola  on  the  north,  and  5>ennaar  on  the  sooth.  Sennaar  was  in  n 
state  of  servile  war,  tlie  slaves  having  usurped  the  t^vemment,  when 
Mr.  Browne  visited  Dail'ur.  liruce  describes  his  intenicv/  with  the 
king,  or  rather  chief,  and  Jiis  distinguished  haram.  In  Augui>t  and 
September  the  country  around  the  city  presents  a  pleasant  verdure : 
but  the  people  are  deceitful  and  ferocious.  The  general  dress  is  a  loi^ 
bhie  shirt ;  and  tlie  food  mostly  millet,  though  there  be  no  want  of 
cattle.  Dongola  does  not  merit  a  description :  and  the  whole  of  Nubin  * 
is  a  raiaeFabk  country,  inhabited  by  a  nuserable  people.* 

•  See  the  Travels  of  Poncet,  a  French  physician,  1698.  in  Lockman's 
Travels  of  the  jMOits,  1. 192,  Near  Sennaar  were  forettt  of  scacia»  ef 
parocpiets,  Tbe  trees,  p.  S03«  teem  to  lie  the  eotton  trees  of  Amcnca. 
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T«IP0LXr-T01flS.-^LOm«->M0E0CCOft 

J 

CiTt  ot  TftiPOLt.  These  are  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algier,  and 
Morocco.  Of  these  Tripoli  is  the  most  extensive,  and  the  least  known. 
The  territories  reach  from  the  gulf  of  Cabes,  the  lesser  Syrtis  of  anti- 
quity, to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  being  chiefly  the  Africa  proper,  and 
Lyfiin  of  the  ancients;  but  a  ^reat  part  is  dfseit.  Tripoli  docs  not 
uupcui  lo  be  ;uicient>  the  iicoi  cbl  situations  being  the  Sal>atru  and  Oca 
of  antiquity,  while  perhaps  Tripoli  is  the  port  of  Fisidon  of  Pioleroy.* 
The  metropolis  of  Arabian  Africa  was  Cairoan»  about  fifty  miles  to 
the  south  of  Tunis,  where  resided  tlie  frovemors  appointed  by  the 
califs  of  Damascus:  and  ahout  the  year  800  they  assumed  royal  au- 
thority, and  the  dynasty  ol  the  Fatimites  pjusscd  from  Africa  to  1*  f^vpt. 
The  Zcirit^'s  afterwards  reigned  at  Cairoan.  Tripoli  was  besieged 
by  the  E^^yptians,  A.  D«  BfTy  and  A.  D.  1050.  In  1 146  it  was  seized 
by  the  Normans  from  Sidly,  who  held  this  coast  till  1159.  The 
power  of  the  Turks  is  recent,  only  dating  from  1514,  w  hen  BaHjarossa 
seized  Algier;  but  it  has  continued  niore  peculiarly  at  Tripoli,t  where 
the  Bey  was  considered  as  immtdialcly  subject  to  the  Porte,  a  Turkish 
pasha  superintending  his  conduct;  and  the  combined  taxations  hu\e 
effectually  ruined  the  country.  Famine  is  also  no  unusual  ciicum* 
stance;  md  the  depredadons  of  the  Arahs  form  an  additional  calamity. 
The  tovm  of  Tripoli  is  in  a  low  situatirjii,  htit  to  the  south  are  planta- 
tions of  date  trees  and  verdant  hills,  rvhich  relieve  t!ic  sameness  of  the 
sceQe4    It  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay;  scai'cely  four  miles  in  circuni- 

*  It  was  built  after  the  age  of  that  geographer,  bat  is  mentioned  as  the 

birth-place  of  the  emperor  Sevenu.  The  name  according  to  D'Anville  was 
originally  that  of  the  province,  as  containirit^  three  cities.  When  the  Arabs 
entered  Africa  in  the  seventh  century  they  cncouniered  considerable  resistance 
at  Tripoli.   See  Gibbon,  ix.  450. 

t  The  emperor  Charles  V.  took  Tripoli,  and  resigned  it  to  the  knights  of 
Malta,  who  soon  lost  this  possession,  but  ihtir  proximity  has  stifled  the  piracy 
of  the  Tripolitant.  In  16SS  this  city  was  humbled  bf  the  bombardment  of  a 
French  fleer,  and  sent  an  embassy  of  subni  ssion  to  Louis  XIV. 

I  Lucas  ia  the  Froceedioss  of  the  African  So«iety|  17^,  4to.  p.  49. 
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fereocc,  and  thinly  peopled ;  the  ancient  castle,  though  Btin  the  ttlA* 

f*cn<  r  of  t!»c  reipiiin!^  furnily,  bcini^  in  a  ruinous  condition.  At  present 
l^H;  Iky  seems  to  be  honoured  oi  disgraced  with  tl»e  title  and  fimctions 
of  Pasha:  while  the  prince's  eldest  son  has  the  title  of  Bey.  Even  the 
tributary  Aimbs  are  ffflcn  m  a  state  of  uisurreclioii ;  and  the  montfi  of 
December,  when  the  grass  begfins  to  present  sufficient  Ibrage^  is  a 
common  season  of  warfare.  There  are  olive  and  date  trees,  white 
thorn,  and  Spanish  bixx>m  ;  but  the  fields  of  grain  are  few  and  scanty. 
Towaixib  Mtsm-aia  the  vei^etation  is  more  luxuriant ;  but  of  the  ancieot 
Cyreue,  an  mierehling  sjxit*  there  is  no  recent  account. 

Tunis.  Next  on  the  west  i»  Tunis,  the  central  region  of 
noithcm  Africa,  the  western  part  of  the  proper  Africa  of  antiquity,  and 
Ibrmerly  tlie  chief  seat  of  Cariliai^inian  |x)wer.  In  the  middle  agea 
Tripoli  was  subject  to  Tunis,  whicli  was  sc  ized  by  Barbarossa  in  1533. 
.  Of  tliis  kingdom,  as  it  is  called,  Dr.  biiaw  has  given  a  good  desr  ri[)- 
tion,  having  travelled  tiirough  the  gi'cater  part  of  it ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  visit  Tripoli,  still  an  obscure  region  in  geog' 
raphy.  In  the  summer  the  Bey  of  Tunis  resides  in  the  northern  part, 
and  in  winter  retires  to  the  south,  where  there  is  a  lake  of  consideiable 
cxlent,  li.c  I'ulus  Triionis  of  uiitiquity.  The  chit  f  river  is  the  Mejei-da, 
the  liiigradu  of  classical  repute.  The  chain  of  Atlas  seems  hcie  to 
terminaU:,  in  c^pe  Bon,  being  called  the  mountains  of  Mcgala,  Uzc- 
lett,  &c.  but  our  autlior*s  clUef  pursuit  being  antiquities,  die  natural 
objects  are  treated  with  less  care.  Among  the  mineral  productiona 
he  has  observed  alabaster,  ci7stal,  l>olcs,  ijlumhnpo,  iit.n,  lead.  The 
cair!:- are  small  and  slender,  and  tl^e  horses  ha\e  depri  crated.  The 
sheep  oi  Zaaiaai'c  as  tall  as  fallow  liter,  i  iiere  are  lioub,  j[>antiiers,  hye- 
nas, jaccals,  and  other  ferodous  animals.  The  manu&ctures  are  velvets, 
sUkk,  linen,  and  red  caps  worn  by  the  common  people.  In  geneml 
tlic  'i'unibiiins  are  renowned  as  tlie  most  poiiic  and  civilized  among 
thi.'  Mahometans  of  A  frica,  a  character  \hv  which  tliey  arc  probably  ifide!)t- 
td  to  the  situulion  of  their  country,  for  n.any  af^c«  the  seat  of  the  chief 
'  Ail  lean  powers.  The  ruins  of  Cartilage,  not  lar  to  the  north-east  of 
Tunis,  have  been  accurately  UluslnHed  by  Dr.  Shaw.*  The  town  of 
Tuitifl  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  containing  about  ten 
thousand  houses,  or  perhaps  50,000  souls.  The  chief  exports  seem, 
to  be  woolen  stiifls,  red  caps,  gold-^iust,  lead,  oil,  Morocco  leather: 
and  tile  commerce  with  France  v  as  t onsidci  ai  rJc. 

Algilh.  Algier  may  be  rck^arded  a!j  tiic  last  Mahometan  state 
on  die  Mediterranean,  for  Morocco  is  chiefly  extended  along  the  At- 
lantic. In  the  thirteenth  century  Africa  was  first  divided  into  those 
petty  royalties,  wliich  still  si, bsist  v  illi  few  variations.  In  1514  Bar- 
barossa  seized  Algier,  vvliich  afterwards  became  a  noted  seat  of  pirates  ; 
and  one  of  the  Deys  candidly  declared  that  the  country  was  a  nciL  of 
robbers,  awl  he  was  their  chief.  This  city  is  supposed  by  Shaw  lo 
be  the  ancient  Iconium,  and  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit, 
while  the  inhabitants  are  exaggerated  to  more  than  a  hundred  thou* 

*  Tbiscitv  was  f  ounded  about  1250  or  1300  years  before  thebivth  of  Christy 
as  appears  from  Herodotus  and  the  Parian  Chronkle. 
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S^nd:*  but  probably  half  that  number  would  hv  ncnrer  the  Irtitli.  It 
is  iTidirrous  to  hchnld  this  pnwcr  rxnctinr;  triiiuic  tVom  the  maiitims 
states  of  christeiidoiii,  while  two  ships*  of  war  mainluiiicfl  at  tlie  (gene- 
ral expcHiic,  might  block  up  the  ix)rt,  and  extinguish  the  claims  and 
the  piracy.  The  antiquities  of  this  kingdom  have  been  accurately  ex<« 
amincd  by  Dr.  Shaw,  whose  work  is  however  more  fidl  <*rerudilion,  tiian 
ofsolid  and  intcrfsliii;:^  know  Icdca-.  The  rliicF river  is  the  ShelliC,  risinjj^ 
from  the  northern  side  ol  the  Atlas,  as  the  W  al  Jedi  from  liie  -louliiem,  - 
and  afterwards  bending  to  the  west,  Ijeing  the  Chinala  of  antiquity, 
while  the  latter  is  the  Zabus.  The  kingdom  of  Algier  chiefly  coni' 
prises  the  Numidia  and  part  of  the  Mauretania  of  tlie  ancients,  being 
boonded  on  theaouth  by  Getulia,  and  th'  chair  s  of  the  Atlas,  called 
Lowat  and  Ammer;  which  arc  however  by  .Siiaw's  accouftt  of  small 
elevation,  and  the  gruiitl  ridres  ol"  the  Atlns  are  towaixis  the  west,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Morocco.f  I'iic  motniiain  of  Jurjura  is  tlie  highest 
In  Barfaaiyt  being  about  eight  leagues  in  Icn^h)  m  a  north-east  and 
aouth-vrest  direction,  full  of  rocks  and  prtcipices,  but  only  covered 
with  snow  during  the  winter.  This  moumr.ln  is  about  sixty  British 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Algier,  and  perhaps  IbrmH  a  part  of  the  real 
Atlantic  chL.iii.  which  in  this  direction  will  terminate  mere  to  Ihv  'vr^^t 
tl.an  alxj\e  supposed;  but  it  at  any  rale  expires  in  gentle  elcvuiious 
though  the  sea  coast  from  the  river  Booberik  to  near  Bona  be  mountaiD- 
ous  and  rocky.  The  productions  are  in  general  the  same  with  tlioseof 
Tunis.  There  are  many  salt  rivers  and  springs,  and  there  is  a  mountain 
rtf  V  It  near  the  lake,  called  Marks  tht  r"  are  likewise  several  mineral 
bpraigs;  and  eartlujuakes  are  not  unknown. 

Morocco.  Of  the  empire,  or  rather  kingdom,  of  Morocco, 
an  interesting  account  has  lately  been  published  by  an  English  traveler, 
who  from  his  medir.il  character,  had  access  even  to  the  lianaiis  of 
the  king,  and  one  of  the  princes.  This  nominal  empiix;  consists  indeed 
of  several  small  kingdoms,  as  the  old  I  .u'^lish  monarchy  was  comjiosed 
of  the  seven  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  ;  but  tfie  style  of  enjpen)r  scr:mr^ 
to  have  arisen  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  sulum  oi  Aiurocco  ' 
was  for  a  short  time  sovereign  of  all  the  northern  states  of  Africa.  The 
proper  style  is  that  of  aharif,  or  shcrif,  derived  from  a  supposed  de- 
scetidtnt  of  M  iluarict,  v.-l^o  seized  the  sceptre  alxjut  the  year  1500. 
The  kin'xdoni  of  !  Ik  s  hern  united  to  Morocco,  since  it  first  became 
an  indcperulent  soveixignty  in  the  thirteenth  century;  while  i!iat  of 
Trcmesin  was  joined  to  the  deydom  of  Algicr.  Tlic  sovereigns  of 
Morocco  being  of  the  house  of  Merini,  they  were  styled  Al  Merinis* 
and  corruptly  by  the  Spanish)  and  other  authors,  kinga  of  Balmerin, 

•  Shaw,  p.  68. 

f  lietween  cajie  Sparteland  Ar?.llla,  the  ijihrd  nmnntains  are  observed  from 
thf  »ca,  covered  with  snow  cvcu  in  Mav.    liail.  iJir.  p.  1. 

f  Whac  the  Moorb  call  Shntt  4tr  Sbatt  is  a  ^andy  plain,  (xit  vnmcrttnes  over- 
flowed, uiid  which  receives  tive  stnail  rivers.  Sh.i'v,  11*.  It  is  ro  l>c  i  ,  r.-tpd 
thiii  tliis  author  was  so  zcaluiis  an  utitiqimr,. ,  whence  Ins  \\ori<.  K  chictiy  vala« 
able  for  the  iUutctation  of  ancient  \t^r.i^)]) y.  The  jietrify ing  ^mn ib.  TJX 
led  the  fabling  Arabs  to  imagine  cuies  and  their  inbabaants  turned  iat« 
stone. 
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hi'mv;  laUerIf  the  most  powerful  of  the  African  princei.  In  the  hands 

of  an  industrious  people  the  kingilom  of  Morocco,  or  ancient  Mauri* 
tiinia,  nii^,'ht  still  be  of  considerable  importance;  but  from  it;noi-ancc 
and  w.mt  of  policy,  the  western  harbours  arc,  by  Mr.  Letnpricre's 
ix.*port,  blocked  up  with  sand,  so  that  Morocco  may  be  effaced  firom 
the  list  of  maritime  powers  or  pirates.  There  are  heaths  of  gieafc  tat* 
tent;  and  the  ridge  of  Atlas  here  displays  its  lofty  sumiiiits  and  most 
extensive  wildncss ;  but  many  districts  are  fertile,  particularly  tliat  of 
Tafilet  on  the  south-cast  side  of  the  Athnitc  ridge.*  In  the  summer 
n>onflis  the  heat  is  tempered  by  breezes  i'lon^  the  Atlas,  always  clothed 
wiUi  snow.  The  Moors  of  titc  towns  arc  homcwiiui  civilized,  parti- 
cularly the  mercantile  claaa^  and  the  wandering  Arabs  hoBpitabie,  bat 
the  Brebef  or  Brebcrs,  who  gave  name  to  Bttbary,  aie  a  fierce  and 
obstinate  race  of  the  ancient  natives ;  and,  secure  in  the  inountainous 
recesses,  defy  the  f^vemment,  bein*^  chkny  niled  by  eh  ctivc  sheiks. 
The  universal  food  is  co-ico-su,  consisting  ot  bits  of  paste  ul)Oul  the  size 
of  rice  crumbled  into  an  carlhcn  colander,  and  cooki  c!  by  the  steam 
of  boiled  meat  and  vegetables,  which  are  all  sened  up  together  in  an 
earthen  dish^  with  butter  and  spices.  This  stew  in  which  nothing  is 
loBt,  even  the  steam  being  received  by  the  paste,  is  the  fiirourite  meal 
of  the  peasant  and  the  monarch.  The  domestic  animals  are  much  the 
same  as  those  ofF-iiropf,  rycept  the  cnnjel;  and  droTncdaries  of  great 
swiftness  are  pro<  ured  tioiu  Guinea.  The  oxen  and  shet  j)  are  small 
but  well  llavoured fowls  and  pigeons  plentiful,  but  ducks  rare,  and  geese 
and  turkies  unknown.  There  is  plenty  of  game ;  and  storks  are  commooy 
being  firee  fiT>m  molestation.  In  the  ridge  of  Adas  there  are  minea 
of  iron,  neglected  by  the  unskilfel  Moors ;  but  copper  is  wrought  near 
Tarudant.  The  Portuguese  fo!*mer!y  held  several  places  on  the  coast, 
as  Santa  Cruz  in  the  south,  and  Tangier  in  t!ic  north,  while  the  Spa- 
niards snil  retain  Ceuta.  The  chief  Mahometan  port  is  Tetiian,  which 
is  rather  an  open  road;  but  the  town  is  in  a  picturesque  situation,  and 
the  people  particularly  friendly  to  the  English.  The  city  of  Moiocoo 
*  is  s ii  ted  in  a  fertile  plain,  Taricgated  with  clumps  of  pdJm  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  watered  by  several  lucid  streams  from  the  Atlas  :t  the 
extent  is  rnivsidcrable,  surmtmdcd  by  v.jrv  strong  walls  of  iaf?h/^  a 
mixture  of  srone  and  morlur  wbicli  becomes  as  hard  us  rock.  The 
ciiicf  buildings  arc  the  royal  palace  and  the  mosks;  and  tliei"e  is  a 
considerable  /ewry  or  (quarter  inhabited  by  Jews.  The  palace  consists 
of  detached  pavilions,  as  common  in  the  east;  and  even  the  mosks  are 
squares  with  porticoes,  like  that  of  Mecca,  the  <  limate  not  requiring  a 
covered  edifice  like  our  churches^  or  the  Turkish  mosks,  often  origin- 

•  It  terminates  at  Santa  Cniz,  bjthc  Arabs  called  Aguadir.  Chenier,  i.4d. 
L«mpriere,  112.  and  by  the  French  St-Croix  dc  Barbaric.  Mogndor  is  by  the 
Arabs  called  Sonera.  Saugnier.  p.53.  When  the  sheriis  about  A.l).  1500  sci/.cd 
the  sceptre,  raany  fugitive  Port  iigueso  n  triatod  to  the  great  rc  rt  w  li.  re  their 
dccpndcnts  still  cxisr,  ib.  p.  69,  &c.  The  character  of  the  Moon  by  Unuon, 
ib.  4^4,  ixc.  ia  truly  horrible.  * 

t  The  great  lange  pawes  on  the  sannh  and  eait  at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty  males:  and  on  the  north  is  a  chain  of  aiountsinsi  probsbl/  the  le«9ir 
Atlas  of  Ptolero/.  bee  Lempricxe  163. 
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ally  Christian  edifices.  The  dress  of  the  Moot-s  is  nether  sinjrulr.r; 
and  the  ladies  not  only  jxiint  ihcir  cheeks  and  chins  with  deep  i  t  df 
but  make  a  long  bUck  maxk  on  the  forehead,  another  on  the  tip  of 
the  Doief  and  several  on  the  cheeks.  The  women  of  the  haram  are 
•  Ignorant  and  childish,  tl^eir  employments  bang  chatting^  in  circles*  raid 
eating  <  osrosu.  Sidi  Mohamed,  the  late  monarch,  had  attained  a  great 
age,  and  lus  most  remarka!)Ie  characteiistic  was  avarice;  he  was  buc* 
ceeded  by  one  of  his  bona  called  Vazef  I. 


BOTANY  OF  THE  NORTH  OF  AFRICA. 

Botany.       The  territory  now  occupied  by  the  Barhar}'  or  pira- 
tical states,  extending  hx>ni  the  frontiers  of  Kgyi)t  to  the  Atlantic  ocean 
in  one  directiua,  and  from  tlie  Mcditcrraneun  aca.  to  the  Great  Desert 
in  the  other,  inchidea  a  trtet  of  country  proverbial  in  better  times  he 
its  never  filing  fertility.    The  soil  partaking  of  the  general  character 
of  Africa  is  light  and  sandy  witli  intervening  rocks,  tliough  the  vales 
of  mount  Atlas,  and  of  the  small  streams  that  descend  into  the  Metli- 
terranean  are  overspread  with  a  deep  rich  \vcll"Watei*ed  mould.  Hence 
it  is  tliat  tlie  most  characteristic  of  the  indigeiious  vegetables  arc  such 
as  flonriah  od  the  open  shore,  or  root  themselves  in  the  thriving  sand ; 
vrlule  the  plants  of  rarest  occurrence  arc  the  natives  of  mai-shes  and 
forests.    Many  of  the  saline  succulent  species,  as  the  salsoix  and  sa- 
Iicomi?e,  a  few  of  the  bulbous  tooLed,  as  the  Pa'irnitiutn  maiitimuin 
and  sciila  maritima,  together  with  vaiious  kinds  of  tough  long  rooted 
grasses,  among  which  the  lygeum  spartum,  panicum  Numidiauum, 
saocharom  cylindricuni,  and  agrostis  pungens  are  the  chief,  intermixed 
here  and  there  with  the  heliotropium,  soldaneila  and  eryngo,  ovcrsp!  cad 
the  flat  arid  shore,  and  prcvciit  it  from  drifiing  with  every  wind.  The 
dry  and  rocky  iTitL'r\als  between  the  valleys  of  the  interior  l>ear  a  near 
resemblance  to  the  heaths  of  Spain  ;  like  these  they  abound  in  scattered 
groves  of  cork  trees  and  evergreen  oaks,  beneath  whose  shade,  the  sage, 
the  hvender,  and  other  aromatic  plants  are  found  abundantly,  and  in 
high  perliection.  The  arborescent  broqm,  the  various  species  of  cisius, 
the  mignonette  (reserla  oclorata),  the  sumach,  the  tree  heath,  together 
with  the  aloe,  agave,  and  several  kinds  of  Euphorbia  and  cactus,  all 
of  them  patient  of  heat  and  drought,  adorn  tlie  interrupted  ixx:ks,  and 
afford  both  food  and  shelter  to  the  goats  by  which  they  are  iohabilefl. 
Tlie  valleys  and  cool  recesses  of  the  mountains  are  profuse  of  beauty  • 
and  fragrance  ;  besides  tlie  bay»  the  myrtle^  the  pomegranate,  the 
olive,  the  jasmine  and  oleander,  which  ai'e  common  both  to  Africa  and 
the  south  of  Europe,  we  £nd  here  in  a  truly  wild  &tatc»  tlm  Akp^io 
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pine,  the  red  juniper,  the  date  pulm,  the  pistachio,  the  orange,  and 
gujici'ior  even  lo  the  oraii^c  blossom  in  odour,  tUc  wiiilc  muhk  wac. 

To  the  south  of  these  chief  Mahometan  states  sue  sefteral  cououics 
little  explored*  as  Drah*  Sijelmissa,  or  Segulmeasaf  and  the  Land  of 
Dates,*  so  called  because  that  fruit  constitutes  the  chief  food  of  the 
inl ii 'litnnts.  Fczzan  is  a  larj^c  and  rcmarkab!^:  On  /is  in  llie  north  of 
tlic  irrvM  desert.  'I'lie  morf*  firntrj!  f)ai'ts  wiil  he  briefly  illustrated 
towards  the  coiidusioii  of  tiiis  short  de.^criptiou  of  Africa.  SuRice  it 
here  to  observe  that,  with  a  few  exceptions  of  the  more  barbarous  dis- 
tricts, tiie  Mahometan  faith  extends  to  the  (creat  central  ridge  of  moon« 
tains>  or  witliin  ten  dcgix'es  of  the  ccjuators  and  wretched  must  those 
rcL-no!' i  been,  into  u  liich  M  ahometans  could  introduce  indubtry 
arid  civill/.  tiot) ,  in  Europe  and  Aiiid  they  are  the  ikthers  <>f 

(iLbU  ticiiou  und  baii)ansm. 

*  According  to  some  BilcJuIi^rid  implies  the  Land  of  Dates:  bat  Dr. 

Shan,  p.  5.  b  h  ii.ndM  ho  /iir.i.^  uf  jcri  l,  «>r  Diy  CoiiDtry.  In  Aitbic  It 
would  seem  the  Land  oi'  Diitcs  is  Ouaun  Tamar. 
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JJOMif  TOVLAHti  AV0  OTBBR  TBtBSS-^tMlV— LOAVaO— COVOO* 

ON  this  side  of  Africa,  lo  far  as  hitherto  explored,  are  tnnume« 
rable  tribes,  as  little  mtritrnfr  pnrtkm1;.r  description  as  thode  of  America, 
The  Jalofsor  Yoloft  and  I'ouUihs  arc  the-  cliicl'  races  on  the  rivers  i5C- 
negal  and  Gambia;  whiic  Guitkca,  divided  into  the  Grain,  or  more  pro* 
perif  Windward  coast,  Ivory  coast,  and  Gold  coast,  chieflj  suppliM 
ilms,  a  trade  wUth  eonmienced  in  lst7  by  a  patsnt  from  l!he  em* 
ffant  Chailes  V,  iriitaiiied  at  the  itmance  of  Lm  Cans,  the  noted  pro- 
tector of  the  American  savages.  HawUns  the  great  navigator,  vras  the 
liret  En^i^lishTTian  en^gcd  in  thi«<  rommerce.  The  settlements  in  Guinea 
are  chietlv  Po[  tiit^uese  ;  nnd  the  slaves  from  the  river  Sene^l  are  called 
^andingosi  irom  an  inland  countrf  of  that  name  i  while  those  from 
the  Gcltd  ooeet  cidled  KonmaniBesy  and  timoe  tuvuda  Beofai 
Etoee.*  FVir  theie  ilavea  BritSth  goods  haTe  been  exported  to  Hw 
anniud  vilne  of  eCjO,00aA 

-  The  countries  of  Benin  and  Cali^r.  which  '^ccm  to  aiford  the  easiest 
access  towards  the  Interior,  are  followed  by  other  savage  tribes.  The 
kingdoms  of  C(mf!:o  uikI  Angola  are  celebrated  in  Portu^iese  narra- 
tions, aiid  present  UiC  most  interesting  objects  in  Uiis  wide  exlciit  ui* 
territory.  To  the  loutb  of  theee  there  ia  deep  obecurity  f  tiU  «e  amva 
at  the  DatkxM  or  tribea  called  Great  and  LitUe  NemaluB,  M  Kaflera 
or  Exnmh  on  the  north  of  the  Ettropeia  cokny  of  the  C^pe  of  Good 
Hqie. 

*  Edwards's  West  Indies,  ii.  50.  The  forts  and  factories  belonging  to 
Ew(^ans  are  about  forty :  fifttea  Dutch,  fourteen  English,  four  Portuguese 
f«ar  Danish,  three  French-  ib.  &3*  With  the  Koromantyns,  Accompcmgis  the 
sapreme  Dtit»  far  above  all  vvor&h'p.  Assarci  is  the  god  of  the  eart^h,  and 
Ipboa  of  the  !«ea,  while  Ooboney  is  the  au'h'^r  of  wH.  ib.  72.  Among  the  more 
curious  amroal*  are  the  chirapanseet,  ia  the  face  reMnbling^  negroes*  but  with 
straij^h^  hair.  See  Matthew's  Voyage.  ]>  41. 

t  from  Cape  Neg^ro  to  the  Bay  of  trio  ihr  coast  can  scarceh'  be  said  to  be 
iahabited,  but  it  belongs  to  the  Cunbcbas,  a  Uack  nation  whofcc  king  is  cail««i 


Satt.  Dir.  p.  94. 
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VAmioos  Tribes.       The  repeated  description  of  the  manners 

of  negro  tribes  would  little  interest  the  reader,  and  only  a  few  pccuiia' 
rities  shall  be  remarked.  The  Yalofs  arc  an  active  and  warlike  race, 
and  esteemed  the  most  handsome  of  the  nctji-oes.  1  he  MancJiuj^ojs  are 
widely  diffiiied)  and  of  a  mild  and  aocmble  diflpoaidoo.  They  wcat 
ootton  frocks  of  their  own  nana&cture ;  but  their  huts  and  fumituie 
arc  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  FouIahSf  near  the  river  Gambia,  aie 
chiefly  of  a  tawney  complexion,  with  silky  hair  and  pleasing  fcalures» 
bcinp;  j^robablv  tribes  that  fled  iVoni  Maurctaiiia.  The  FouUiha  of  Guinea, 
arc  of  a  very  dilferent  description,  and  the  identity  oi  name  might  have 
been  avoided.  Teembo,  the  capital  of  the  latter,  contains  about  7000 
Itahabftants ;  and  there  are  iron  roinea  wocktd  by  women*  besides  aomc 
manufiictures  in  silver,  wood,  and  leather.  These  FQulshs»  it  is  MtOf 
can  bring  into  the  field  not  less  than  16,000  cavulr)'  ;  and  being  sur- 
rounded by  twenty-four  Patj^an  nations  or  tribes,  these  Mahometans 
never  hesitate  to  make  war  for  the  sake  of  procuring;  slaves.  To  the  west 
of  these  I'ouiulis  is  the  1  np;lish  settlement  of  Siei  ra  Leone,  iormed  in 
1787,  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  promoting  AfriGan  dTilizatian.* 

At  the  other  extremity  of  this  cdsat  are  the  Nemakas,  whose  man- 
■ers  have  been  iUttStrated  by  that  romantic  enthusiast  Le  Valiant,  who 
alao  pretends  to  have  observed  other  tribes  called  Korako.s  and  Houzou- 
anas  ;  tlie  latter  bein^^  bv  his  acc(  imt,  an  active  and  iiurdy  nice,  raliier 
of  a  leaden  colour,  but  with  uo«es  stiU  iiuiter  than  tliosc  of  the  iiottco- 
tots-t  They  often  sleep  upoi)  the  bare  ground  and  tiieir  only  anas 
s«e<li^m'  Mud  snxMrs.  I'^itther  particulars  need  not  be  sddcd;  km,  if 
tbeaiiKhfip*»aQGQimta  he  Tetmcioas*  he  has  still  the  unhappy  art  of  mar 
Jkin  gthem  wear  every  appearance  of  fiction.  a 
;  BK!f  IN.  The  kinp;dom  of  Benin  is  asserted  to  be  very  considemhJc  ; 
and  it  is  Said  that  line  moiiarch  could  raise  an  ai'ni)  of  one  hundred  tiiuu- 
sMid.  i  iiQ  capital  of  ihc  same  name  is  said  to  contain  tiiii  ty  streets  of  iov 
|k»usss,  whikt,  the  in^l?iMaits  are  rrmarkahlc  for  dcanliBcas  and .  pcO" 
of  behaviour.  They  ai-e  said  to  ackjuowledge  asupveroc  bene* 
voleot deity,  whose  worship  they  deem  superfluous,  as  be  can  neither 
be  influenced,  enraged,  nor  appeased  ;  but  they  ofler  sacrificca  to  iafc* 
rior  and  luaii^oaiit  spiiitSi.  in. order  to  sooiiie  their  enmity 4 

•This  iM-ni^ti  colony  has  been  recently  attacked  by  the  savages,  a  proof  that 
tntiqtjcst  rilone  can  civilize  Africa  By  the  trca'')  of  ITSJ  the  river  of  Str.e- 
gal  and  its  dependancies  were  left  in  the  po«session  ot  the  trench,  who  hid 
cstenlad  their  {kctoties  mbotit 500  mUet  fmn  the  ikwe.  In  deipifeof  D*Aa- 
yille,  rpccnt  French  writers  in  general  cull  the  Seut-gal  the  Nigir.  Adan^on 
observ  es,  p.  90,  that  the  rainy  season,  or  what  is  called  the  winter,  is  tiie 
hottest.  '1  he  village  Mbao,  p.  200,  corresponds  with  the  American  names  in 
Dobrizh  'ilL  r  ;  and  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  huts  covered  with  sand,  p.  St^ 
nfthat  of  the  Patag^onianf  described  by  Falkner. 

t  3econd  Journey,  iii.  166.  but  see  Dapper's  Africa  for  the  Housaquas. 
'  f  The  nv«r  of  Benin  anpeara  to  be  connderaUe  hum  BtmtinvnS  aceomr, 

p.  399,  but  is  divided  into  many  brunches,  and  tjie  cbir.ate  most  pcrnicioits. 
The  j;:overnment  seems  a  singular  aristocracy  of  three  cluets,  who  control 
even  the  king.  Strings  of  ctrrai  are  worn  as  badges  of  honoar ;  <b«t  tbiscoval, 
p.  408,  is  a  pale  red  earth  or  stone  like  speckled  red  marble,  and  there  isdio^ 
p.  10",  ablticsort.  Was  the  coral  «f  Tibet  of  this  I.  ind  ?  Here,  as  in  almost 
every  pan  o£  Africa,  the  cMnmoncst  events  are  imiHiKd  to  witchcrafr.  Be- 
nin is  only  a  village  of  clay  houses,  there  being  no  stoniei  in  the  coittitry  larger 
than  a  man's  fist. 
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-   LoAivGo.  LoangobacountryofnosmallextentonthciiQiitikttlCcn- 

and  of  whicli  an  account  has  been  published  by  Pigafetta  and  oihersy: 
tr  inscnfx  daf  considerable leni^h  in  Dr.  Dapper's  Africa,  from  which  that 
ot  it>  (  hicfly  translated.    The  people  are  rather  iridustrious,  as 

they  are  weavers,  smiths^  pottei*s,  carpcntei^Sj  and  makers  of  cunoest 
«i|»ind  beads.  The  exports  are  elephuHB*  tacth,  copper,  tin,  leady 
Inm.  Thecommoii  pe«^  are  held  in  a  kind  of  slaveiyf  but  ma^  aat* 
grate.  The  saperatHion  of  magic  prevails,  as  usual  aroong  the  Afri<m 
tribes  ;  and  the  supposed  encliantment  or  snpenor  jx^wt^r  is  called  mokisi^, 
vliile  a  tnaj^cian  is  sty!ed.^ff»^<i.*  But  die  best  aiul  nvist  iiecent  ac- 
count ot  i^ango  is  ihit  drawn  up  by  Proyart,  from  tiie  m'  moirs  of  Bel* 
gard  and  other  French  ndssiQiiarieSy  who  settled  In  this  ooiintry  in  l7M.t 
The  capital}  Bouali,  is  by  the  French  called  Loangou  The  dry  seaao» 
begins  with  AfniU  and  ends  with  October ;  but  the  greateit  heat  is  in 
the  rainy  season,  or  the  otlier  six  months.^  Our  author  asserts  that 
even  the  mountains  are  of  mere  clay,  without  rock  or  stone  ;  and  the 
rivers  do  not  iiici*easc  in  the  rainy  season.  Tlie  soil  seems  to  be  whol* 
ly  a  compact  clay,  which  sometimes  splits  into  vast  abysses.  Vegeta- 
tion however  flourishes ;  and  among  the  trees  are  the  coGaB»  banana^ 
erange,  lemon,  pimento,  with  the ootton  shrub,  andaagareane.  Tha 
palm  wine,  a  favorite  African  be  vera  c^e,  is  procured  by  piercing  the  trsc 
where  the  fruit  begins  to  swell  fi-om  the  trunk.  * 

Congo.  The  latest  account  of  Congo  sl  ems  to  be  that  by  John 
'Atithony  CavaEzi  dcMunteCuculo,a  capuchin  mis!>ionary,  which  appears 
however  to  be  aomewhattainted  with  fidae  miracles  and  lanaticism.{|  la  . 
Octx^r  hegina  what  may  be  called  tlie  spring,  but  heavy  rainsooiitinue 
for  two  or  three  months.  About  the  aid  <n  January  is  one  harvest; 
and  in  March  more  t^entfe  rains  commeiirc- nnd  continue  till  May,  when 
there  ts  a  second  dry  season  or  harvest ;  their  nominal  winter  begin- 
ning in  Julv.  The  Zahir  or  Zair  is  a  grand  and  rapid  river,  and  the 
mouth  said  to  be  live  leagues  in  width,  fre^ening  the  sea  to  a  gicui  liib- 
tance.  It  has  vMt  oatatacts,  near  ono  of  which  is  a  nine  of  brighjt 


*  In  Anxlco,  a  k!ngd<nii  to  theniMrth.wett,  (die  royil  titU  Is  MScoco)  Dap> 

per  ans.  rts  tliat  the  marlscts  were  supplied  whh  human  flesh  j  nay,  it  13  even 
affirmed  that  all  the  dead  are  devoured.  Univ.  Hist.  xiii.  266.  Angola  is 
said  to  produce  the  orang  outang,  there  called  quoas  moirou  ;  and  Tulpiushat 
described  one  sent  to  the  Prince  of  Omnge,  while  Dapper  and  Ogilby  have 
piiMIshfd  a  print.    From  Angola  many  are  exporti'd.    The  proper 

name  of  the  country  seems  Dongo,  while  N.  Gola  is  the  roral  stjlc,  but  the 
M  is  scarcely  pronounced.    Proyart,  175. 

■   t  Paris,  1776,  ICmri.  with  a  curious  map  of  the  moiuh  of  the  Zahlr. 

\  p.  11.  The  climate  is  most  pernicious  to  strangers,  but  the  use  of  iian- 
nel  and  the  bark  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Maxwell.  See  his  chart  of  tho  ri- 
ver of  Congo,  or  the  Sailing  Directions  of  tlie  African  Pilot*  p.  88k  Bat  the 
natives  are  so  healthy  that  the  king  of  Kacoofo  waa  138  yean  of  age.  Pvof- 
art.  103  and  388. 

ti  1^  was  printed  at  Bologna,  1687*  foUo;  and  trantUted  by  Lahat  m  hie 

Kthinpic  0<  ri:fe-t(i!f,  5  vol.  \i  hich  must  not  be  confounded  wHh  the  jlfri^ 
Qecickntak  of  that  most  voluminous  editor  and  compiler. 
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yellow  copper.*  The  Dnnte  is  an  animal  like  a  small  ox,  with  bngfat 
bfnck  horns*  resembling;  those  oi  a  goat.  The  houses  are  round  thatcli- 
«tl  hovels,  even  in  the  chief  city,  called  St  Salvador  by  tiie  Poriuv^ese. 
The  Cougoesc  liuvc  the  iieg^ro  colour  without  liie  fcuturcs,  which  ra^ 
ther  reaenbte  ths  £mpean ;  hair  touMtiiiiea  of»4feepm)diih  Imowih 
•ndeyetof*  dark  green  or  tea  colour.  Once  a  year  the  gram  m 
opened,  and  t)ie  bodiei  or  boooa  decorated.  This  custom  seems  peciip 
liar  to  Afi  lcLiaml  America.t  Con<:^  produces  millet,  maize,  and  ex- 
cellent fruits  ;  with  toe  sugar  cane,  and  varieties  of  the  jxJm.  Thtre 
are  said  to  be  mmes  of  iron  tuid  copper :  mid  ammi}^  the  anim<ds  is 
named  the  nrKii,  which  aeems  the  mmg  muang  of  Borueo. 
The  acooimti  of  the  Fwtugueie  wrilets,  the  chief  aitthoritica.cBncea> 
h)g  Congo,  and  the  neighbouting  8tates»  often  border  lo  much  on  the 
fiibulous,  that  amidst  doubtful  circumstances  brevity  Ijccomcs  the  safest 
choice.  If  they  be  credited,  the  alironda,  a  tree  of  this  country,  is  of 
so  p^rcat  bulk^  tliat  ten  men  cannot  f^ahoin  it,  while  the  fi-uit  rescinbi« 
A  goui\l}  and  tlie  bark  yields  a  cour^  Liiruad,  of  wiiich  lo^^es  are  iucm- 
•d:  adetcnptioo  wbkhvcittldaem  toiiidiGaleaii»ccitt 
ceapalm4 


BOTANY  OF  THE  WESTERN  COAST. 

This  coast  appriirs  i  ti  general  to  be  sufficiently  well  watered,  and  ac- 
cordingly bears  u  sinking  reaembiuiirc  io  its  vegeti»bie  productions  to 
the  of^naite  riiovr  of  the  American  continent.   11^  usual  plants  of  the 

« 

The  Zakir,  or  river  of  Congo,  is  very  rapid,  and  brin^  down  mNnhcn 
floating  islands,  hke  the  river  Benin,  some  a  hundred  yards  in  len-'h  Afri- 
caa  Pilot,  S.  D.  p.  88.  Bu:  the  niou'h  is  only  sooicwbat  more  than  two  iej^;ws 
*  in  breadth.   lb.  86.   The  English  yearly  export  from  YondMi  many  ati^^^s 
of  a  red  dyeing  wood.    Pro.  art,  I.*>9;  who  adds,  p.  IG7»  that  200  lefidar 
troops  would  conquer  all  the  south  of  Africa. 

t  From  Proy*rt»a  History  of  Loango,  p.  62.  it  appears  that  the  Portuguese 
bave  been  comple  ely  expelled  from  this  kingdom.    When  th*  Duich  under 
Prii.ce  Maurice  ^ubJucd  a  part  of  Brazil,  they  found  it  neces5arT  to  attack  An- 
gela, 1640,  f.ir  a  supjily  of  >Javes,  withont  which  the  o:hcr  cooquest  would 
bave  been  of  no  value.   Tl.eir  transactions  in  this  country  are  telated  by  Bar- 
lTi;n  in  Ills  ucccuiit  of  the  e  vpcJi  ion  to  Bra/.il,  Cleves  1660,  12aio.    Of  Con- 
^go.  &c.  there  is  a  good  account  in  the  modem  Universal  Hisforv.  whicR  it 
carefufly  compiled  frnn  originurauthors.    bee  vols.  xv.  xvi  edit.  1760,  orxu. 
<^  and  xiii  edit.  1781.    Slaver>  is  not  a  foreign  toiport,  bm  ludiginal  in  Africa  i 
and  111  !>ngueU,  a  kiiigviom  or  province  to  t\,c  routh  of  Angola,  the  oauves 
jv^ili '^«-ii  thetr  relations  or  chUdren  fro  wantonness,    lb.  jciii.  7,  The 

.,chicf  worship  of  the  Giagas  consists  in  frequent  tacrtticos  of  human  vtctiin% 
.iYi?ti5'ulariy  chil.inn     In  s  icli  a  c  unrry  davcry  is  a  deliverance.  TheGl^as 
•"^fccew  tn  be  *  tribe  of  the  Giagas  :  v  ho  arc  s  lUi  nn  rr»  south  to  hiveOAOept- 
Betrayed  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  lio^  c.    Luiv  iii^u  xiii. 
I  See  Dapper's  Africa. 
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AFRICA.  ^9 
tniiieil  cfimtet  aie  Imnd  bem  in  perfecliaii  aad  in  gre«t  alnmii>M» 

but  vre  yet  want  a  scientific  calaIoi;ue  ofindigenous  vegetables  to  ascer- 
tain v.  hai  are  the  i>tculiar  and  thuracteristic  feotui^s  of  its  Horn-  The 
low  ^iiores  of  the  rivers,  as  far  as  the  tide  reaches*  are  bonlei^d  v^ith 
jnangravet  and  bamboos:  TbekuuirnuitGuiuea  grass,  the  su]^-caiiei 
gingmr,  turmeric,  and  oocM«nut»  wiUi  various  o^herspacaes  of  nal]n% 
not  tbnnaelT«s  in  tlie  moist  deep  toils.  Numerous  kinds  of  dyeing 
woods,  and  of  timber  fit  for  omameutal  or  useful  purposes,  abound  in 
the  forests.  Iiniis  o  and  COtton  of  a  suptrior  qiialiiy  art-  met  with; 
bo*h  Wild  and  cuitivatcd.  1  he  ^weet  ca&sava,  diilcrm^  Iram  the  Ame« 
tkan  manioG  in  being  per&etlj  inDoadous  and  wbolesome  even  witboot 
cooking*  tbe  Gmnea  pepper  or  capnirtimf  the  yBin>  sweet  potato^ 
rice,  maize  ^urds  and  melons  of  all  lundS)  aie  tbe  principal  food  of 
the  iiihtihitants,  and  probably  are  indigendus.  The  copal  tree,  the 
Siindul  wood,  elxjiiy.  and  mimosa  Scnet^ul,  from  which  exudes  the 
mucilaginous  gum  of  tiie  5uuic  name,  aix  pieaULiui  m  tbe  drier  axid 
tandy  parts  of  tbe  oountiy. 


COLONY  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

THIS  territory,  upon  tbe  recent  English  conquest,  was  found  to 
be  of  more  considemble  extent  than  had  been  supposed,  beinp^  550 
Fnf^lish  milts  in  Jenc^th,  ami  233  in  breadth,  ccmpreheiiding  an  area 
of  ri8,15U  squiux  mik:>.*  i  iie  white  udiabiumb»,  cxdubive  of  Cape 
Town,  ik>  not  exceed  IS^OOO;  and  the  whole  mayMie  about  90^000. 
The  butch  settlement  was  formed  in  1660.  To  the  south-east  of  '  . 
Cape  Town  are  some  small  vineyards,  which  yield  the  noted  wine 
called  Constanti'i ;  atjd  even  in  remote  districts  tlicre  are  plantations  of 
various  kinds:  but  larj^e  tracts  aiv  irrecoverably  barren,  consisting 
of  ranges  of  mountains,  and  ic\cl  plums  of  hard  clay  spnuLled  wuli 
sand,  commonly  called  karroot.  The  meunuinous  chains  run  Irain 
cast  to  Mest,  bcini;  pi  obably  terminating  branches  of  a  spine  passing 
north  and  south  like  those  of  the  Uralian  ridge.  The  first  ndge  is 
from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  from  the  sea :  the  second,  called  the  Zwart 
Berg,  or  blat  k  moui)L:iin,  is  moi-e  lofty  :.nd  ni^ii^ed,  and  about  the 
same  distance  h-oui  the  hrsl :  the  liiird  is  the  Nieuvcld,  Mliicb  with 
the  second  incloses  a  great  karroo  or  desert«  rinng  like  a  terrace  about 
SOO  miles  in  length  east  and  wesl^  and  eighty  in  breadth.  The  coun* 
tiy  is  nune  fertile  towards  tlie  Inifisui  ocean  than  towards  tbe  Atlantic^ 

•  Banom 's  Traveh,  1801,  4to.  p.  9, 
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a  character  which  seems  to  pcn'ntlc  Africa;  as  on  the  east  is  Ahrj- 
siniu  while  on  tiic  west  is  tlic  Znar;i.    The  chief  rc??OTts  of  trading^ 
vessels  are  False  Bay  on  the  south  and  i  ublc  Bay  on  the  northi  vhich 
opens  to  Cape  Town.  Tlte  mountkins  in  the  ▼icinity  of  the  Ctipt  are 
of  bhie  schisiQs,  and  indurated  clajr,  mingled  with  balls  of  granite^' 
blocks  of  which  substance  are  common  on  the  hills  of  southern  Africa, 
strangely  hollowetl  out  int.,  cavities,  the  resorts  ofninaway  slaves.  On 
the  jjranite  nntl  cKiv  i ,  ssiiccous  5:<nc!-stone,  surrounded  by  f^r^nii'ar 
quartz  i  this  ilescripiion  may  extend  to  most  oi  the  inland  moiuitams; 
but  those  called  the  Copper  mountainst  sduth  latitude  39*  40',  supply 
t  prodigious  quantttf  of  that  metal  in  the  form  of  vitreous  ore,  whiclr 
is  smelted  by  the  Damaras.  a  Kaffer  or  Koussi  nation  in  the  vicinity. 
The  rocks  called  tlic  IVurl  and  the  Diamond  are  vast  fra^ents  of 
gi-anitf ;  and  Mr.  Harrow  fliscovcrcd  far  lo  tlie  north  what  he  called 
Uie  Nemaka  Pearls,  couhiatin;;  of  iui  ije  rounded  m;xsscs  of  that  stone.  ' 
There  are  some  wolves  and  hyenas,  and  various  kinds  cf  antelopes*  and 
among  the  birds,  eagles,  vultmes,  kites,  cro%vs,  tuiile  doves,  kc.  more' 
Inland  are  all  the  wild  and  ferocious  animals  of  Africa,  and  hippopo-> 
tami  abound  in  the  rivers.    Mr.  Barrow  wounded  a  coodof)  ihe  Spread 
of  who-.e  wiiii^s  was  ten  fctt  and  OMe  incii. 

Box  AMY.  TlKie  arc  fcw  place;*  whose  natural  history  has 
been  so  ably  explored  as  the  territory  of  the  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape 
,<if  Good  Hope  and  the  countries  adjacent :  nor  does  any  seem  to  Ihve 
better  repaid  the  labour  of  research.  The  botany  of  southera  Africa 
is  more  rich  and  peculiar  thaii  that  of  any  oilier  cotintry,  and  mo^t 
of  the  sin;.:;ularand  beautiful  inhabitants  ol  our  siov.-s  and  t^rcen-houses 
have  been  hence  procui'ed.  Numbers  however  equally  remarkable 
remain  behind)  which  from  their  size.  Or  from  accident,  or  from  die 
necessity  of  selection  amon;^  a  m;iltitude,  are  as  yet  strangers  to  Cu« 
ropean  cultivation.  The  class  of  ljulbous-rootcd  pl  '.ats  alone  might  be 
selected  as  prrnharly  chanicterislic  of  t'le  Cape;  for  no  \s'hcre  else  are 
they  ftjund  so  at>undant,  so  various,  or  so  splendid ;  what  pen  can  tles- 
criljc  the  iDnumeral)le  gay  varieties  of  tlic  ixia  uioculata,  or  tlie  exqui- 
site fragi*ance  of  the  nocturnal  ixia  cinnamomsea;  who  can  reekon  up 
thtf  beautiful  speckles  of  iris,  mone  i,  gladiolus,  amaryllis,  haemanthus  * 
and  pancnitium.  which  at  the  conclusion  of  the  autumnal  rains  adorn 
the  meadows  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  with  every  brilliant  hue  that 
can  be  imagined?  Nor  is  it  only  at  one  season  of  the  year  that  this 
splendid  scene  is  exhibited,  every  month  bas  its  peculiar  beauties ; 
to  the  bulbous  plants  succeed  the  species  more  patient  of  heat  and 
drought:  the  bright  gnaphaliimis,  the  xeranthemum  fulgidum,  and 
speciosis'iimum,  rem  irk..'  Ic  for  tlieir  flower  of  re  1,  rdlow  rmd  silky 
vliil  ",  V.w  sceiittd  iMiiiians  and  p.i-lar^niums  glowin;»;  on  the  si  Ics 
of  tiic  iiiils  uilermixed  w  iU>  lite  l^undrccl  species  of  shrubby  aud  ar- 
borescent iieathS)  compose  a  scene  of  unrivalled  magnificence, .  where 
the  eye  wanders  with  deligiit  from  beauty  to  beauty,  cill  fatigued  with 
splendour  it  i«ix)se  on  tlie  light  silveiy  foliage  of  the  portea  argentea* 
on  rh':  vi;;omus  green  oft'ie  spreading  o  il;,  or  the  still  deeper  hue  of 
thL-  as;);ring  i>lont  pine.  The  har.l  and  btony  wast'js  are  scattered  over 
with  suci-ulcut  plants  of  liie  stapelia,  mescuibryanthcmum,  euphorbia, 
crdssuta  cotykdooy  and  alot ;  while  such  of  them  as  assume  tlic  height 
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•SBd-^hanct^-of  trees,  mixed  «|th  the  weeping  wUIoW'  and  minuis^ 
of  vitfious  kinds,  overspread  the  banks  of  tin  temporary  torrenu.  I  he 

forests  arc  priiK  ipaUy  on  the  eastern  boitlcr  of  the  Sf  ttlenicnt,  and 
have  Ijcen  but  link  explored;  they  furnish  the  iron  wood,  the  African 
oak,  the  Hassagai  wood,  the  texiu*  clon^atns  or  ycUow  wood,  a  fcrw 
species  of  Zamia  or  Sago  psfdni*  the  scarlet  flowered  guaiacuin>  and  tlie 
Incomparably  splendid  strelitsia  reginae. 

For  a  more  minute  account  of  this  interesting  colony^  the  only 
European  settlement  in  Africa  iliat  cUscrvcs  thr  name^  the  reudcr  is 
referred  to  the  excellent  work  ah  cady  quoU-d,  which  fonns  a  sirikiiig 
contrast  with  the  gascoiiadcs  of  Lc  \'ailiant.  Mr.  Baiix)W  vibittd  iJie 
Koussift  iri  the  cast :  and  cotKeives  that  a  \xk  of  that  race  spreads 
across  to  tlie  Atlantic.'  The  Nanakas  are  of  the  same  race  frith  the 
Hottentots  ;*  but  the  Damaras  on  the  Copper  Mountatna,  and  nortli 
to  the  Oranp^e  river  and  tropic  of  C'apriforT^  are  Koussis,  arace  whom 
our  author  suspects  to  he  of  Araljian  exlract,  as  they  widely  differ  from 
-the  Hottentots  and  tiie  negroe^j  and  are  acquainted  witii  the  smeitin|;; 
of  copper,  and  some  other  rude  arts.  The  country  of  tbe^Damaras  is 
10  barren  and  sandy  thtt  they  cannot  keep  cattle.  The  orange  rivefv 
also  called  the  G root  or  Great  nTer>  seems  tonseaboot  south  latitude 
SO®,  lon;>iludc  28*'  east  frotti  Green wicli,  and  passes  west  by  north  till 
it  joins  the  sea  between  the  Great  and  Little  Ncraakiis.  There  arc 
high  cataiucts  j  and  it  has  inundations  like  the  Nile.  On  Uie  shores 
tre  camelianst  calcedooies,  agates  aud  variolites.  The  rains  in  the 
great  niountakis beyond  the  Oiffersand  the  Tambookiea,  along  the  feet 
of  which  the  Orange  river  runs«  collecting  their  tributary  streams  in  its 
passage,  commence  in  November,  and  cause  the  inundations  to  take 
place  towards  the  Ncmaka  country  in  I)t'cember."t  Mr.  Barrow's  account 
terminates  wiili  paitof  ihc  couiiiry  ol  Uie  Utile  Ncmakes,  included  in 
the  colony :  beyond  which  are  the  Copper  Mountuns  and  sandy  de- 
serts; and  he  ridicules  Vaillant*s  supposed  excui  sions  in  thisquaiter» 
while  he  never  passed  the  Orange  river,  let  Mr.  Barrow  seems  a 
stranger  to  the  camclopiirdalis.  winch  the  French  traveller  af^pearscer- 
tainly  to  have  hunted  and  l)rouL;ht  to  I'uropc.  The  preposterous  vanity 
of  \  aillant  grciitiy  uijureb  the  credibility  of  his  narrative,  and  his  mup 

*  Spsmnsii»  f.  IBS,  observed  tiienscnnl  cmnplexion  of  the  Hottentots  to 

bean  iimbet  yellow.  Hy  his  account,  as  well  as  that  of  Barrow,  the  Uon  i<i  an 
insidious  and  cowardly  animal.  This  ingenious  traveller,  ii.  119,  &c.  consi- 
ders the  hippopotamus  st  a  larger  animal  than  the  rhinoceros,  and  next  in 

size  to  the  tlc-phant. 

t  Darrow,  p.  296.  The  Tainbookies  are  to  the  north  east  of  tlie  Koussb ; 
thus  according  to  ovr  author's  idea  there  h  a  great  range  passing  north-west 
and  south-<'ast,  about  32  or  33  degrees.  '1  his  great  range,  Paterson,  p.  125, 
says,  rui.s  east  at>d  west,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  days'  j  iurney  froim 
the  nioutii  of  the  Orange  river,  being  called  the  mouutains  of  iirenas;  pru» 
balily  the  inmost  terr;it;c  of  the  Table  land  of  southern  Africa,  which  seems 
to  be  pcrv3dc(l  by  the  Jagas,  a  w  andcnnjy  nr^tion  II'kc  Jie  'ratar«.  Ntar  thf 
Orange  river  Patcrson  observed  that  the  i.atiyei  cut  oti  the  first  joint  of  tlieir 
Utile  finger. 


m  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

6f  the  colonial  ptHneMkMcnnot  be  compared  wHbtheactiialiiim^ 
by  Mr.  Banow.  To  the  nofth  of  fbe  Green  river  the  of 
French  author  seems  imaginary,  as  he  is  a  aCranger  to  the , 
though  he  insert  the  Copper  Moitntahia.* 


*  Hts  Orange  Uvtr  flows  fWum  nofth-eatt  to  soirth-weBt,  tlwicmts  of  tbe 

truth  :  and  beyond  the  Croat  Nemikas  IkC  plaoet  astrram  called  the  Rhrer 
of  Fish,  u  'nh  the  tribes  r  (  Kaliohikas  and  Houaouanas  under  the  Tropic.  !  he 
camelo^arUalis  he  found  in  latitude  27'*,  he  rbinoctvoa  in  33.  Perhaps  there 
mzj  be  jealousy  on  ono  iido.  as  well  as  exaggatmtkm  oa  tlie  oilier. 

The  Nemakas  are  mentioned  by  Dapper  and  Ogilby  who  add  the  Hobs- 
al<as.  certainly  the  Housouanas  of  V'ailant;  but  as  some  modem  philosophers 
never  read,  they  of  course  nuke  many  discoveries.  The  same  learned  authcn^, 
Unt  joomer,  ii  145,  quofet  Pliny  and  Herodotoi,  for  tome  aeoowM  of  tha 
Horetitots!  There  is  no  danrcr  from  learning;  but  tha:  from  reasoning  ig- 
norance is  very  great.  The  ancient  philosophers  were  men  of  learning:  tha 
modern  too  often  men  of  consummate  ignorance  i  and  we  aU  know  and  SmI 
Hm  evilaiaau  of  tha  ignoiaaca  of  Roosssao^  to  histanca  a  lolitaiy  riampti. 
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THE  EASTERN  COAST. 


VATAI.«— I>KLA60A«^H0CAAAKGA«— MftSAMllC,  flcC^AOK^. 

ON  leaving  the  colonial  possessiods*  in  this  direction,  first 
pear  the  KafTers,  or  properly  Koussis,  and  the  Tambookies,  beyond 
whom  there  is  deep  obscurity.  What  is  called  llic  coast  of  Natal  it 
ibllowcd  by  the  bay  of  Dckgoa.  Further  ta  the  nonhi  aiui  oppoi^ite 
to  the  large  isle  of  Madagascar,  are  Sabia,  So&laj  and  Mocarangd) 
legions  better  known  fiom  Pbrtuguese  namtivcs.  The  coaato  oTMo* 
sambico  and  ZangudNur^  00  the  last  of  which  is  the  city  of  MeUm^ 
visited  hy  V^asco  de  Gama,  are  succeeded  by  the  desert  and  obscure 
coasts  of  Ajan  aiid  Ariel ;  the  last  bordering  on  Abyssinia,  and  comp 
pleting  the  circuit  of  Africa. 

Dklagoa.  Of  the  bay  of  Delagoa,  and  the  adjacent  conntry» 
an  aoooont  has  recently  been  given;  and  it  is  frequently  viiited  by 
veneb  employed  in  the  soutlicm  whale  fishery.*  One  of  the  chief 
rivers  which  enters  the  bay  is  the  M.ifiimo:  and  the  natives  on  the 
northern  and  southern  banks  follow  distinct  customs,  the  men  on  the 
former  wearing  singular  helmets  of  straw.  On  Uie  southern  side  are 
fiwrteen  chie&i  subject  to  a  king  caUed  Capeltehi  whoae  dominioDS 
cKtend  about  300  iniles  inhuidf  and  about  100  on  the  sea  shore^  com- 
puted  by  the  natives  in  days*  joumies  of  twenty  miles  each.  Cattle 
and  poultry  are  abundant,  and  may  be  purchased  for  a  trifle  ;  the  fa- 
voiii  ire  articles  hein^  blue  linens,  old  cloths,  brass  rings,  ct^ju  cr  wire, 
iai^c  gliisi)  bcadii)  Lubacco,  pipes,  Sec*  The  fish  are  numerous  and  ex- 
ceUent;  and  turtle  is  taken  on  Deer  Ubnd*  The  soil  a  rich  black 
mould)  sown  with  rice  or  maize  in  December  or  January;  the  dfy 
season  lasting  from  April  till  October.  There  are  many  fruit  trees 
and  useful  plants,  jKirticMlarly  the  sugar  cane;  but  no  horses,  asses, 
nor  buffaloes.  The  wild  animals  are  the  tyger,  rhinoceros,  anitiopc, 
hare,  rabbit,  wild  hog,  with  Guinea  hens,  paitridges,  quails,  wild  geese, 
dnckSf  and  some  soiaU  singing  birds.  The  natives  are  Ki^ers,  that  is 
IMfgansyof  a  bright  bhek  ooloar,  ti^l  and  stout,  go  neariy  nafced^  and 
are  tatoocd.  They  arc  a  good  humourtd  and  harmless  people,  and 
ibnd  of  excursions  on  the  river,  there  \yv'mv;  what  is  called  a  king  of 
the  water,  only  yielding  in  power  to  Capcilch.  Like  the  rest  of  Africa, 
the  country  is  not  populous ;  and  Mr.  VVhite  supposes  that  the  inhap 
hitants  aroiuKltbis  large  bay  may  be  from  aix  to  ten  thooiand. 

*  White's  Journal  of  a  Yoyafe  from  Madmi  &c.        4tc.  ' 
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MocARANGA.  Tlic  most  c'lviUzed  and  powerful  kingdom 
seems  to  be  that  of  Mocaranga,  absurdly  called  Monomoupa,*  wbicb 
has  been  styled  an  extensive  empire^  while  the  whole  of  Africa  would 
not  form  an  empire,  equal  to  the  Russian,  and  would  certainly  be 
found  infciior  in  [xipulation.  The  soil  of  this  countr)-  is  said  to  be 
fertile,  llio\it;h  the  plains  be  exposed  to  great  heat ;  while  the  moun- 
tains called  Lupata,  or  the  Spine  of  the  VV'oi  kl,  form  a  ^ix^i  ciiain 
•tretcbing  Bxun  noith  to  south  covered  with  |)crpetual  snow.  The 
people  are  almost  naked:  and,  like  those  of  the  western  coast,  super* 
stitiously  afraid  of  magical  charms.  According  to  tlie  doubtful  ac- 
counts of  this  country,  the  king,  on  days  of  ceremony,  weai-s  a  little 
^XKle  hair;in;':by  his  side,  as  an  emblem  of  cultivation.  The  children 
of  the  grtat  arc  relaiiicd  at  court  as  hostages:  and  the  king  sukIs  aii- 
ntiatty-an  oAcer  tn  the  province  when  the  people  testify  tbdr  fidelity 
by  extiir^uishing  their  firess  and  kindling  others  from  the  officer^ 
torch.  There  ai^e  several  queens,  one  of  whom  was  protectress  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  another  of  the  Moors.  1*he  emperor's  guard  ia 
said  to  consist  of  women  lightly  armed.  Tlie  Portuguese  have  here 
tJHo  IbiU  chbtb,  and  another  station  near  the  mouJituins  of  Fura, 'which 

•  TTil«  i»  the  appellation  of  the  monarchs.  not  of  the  kingdom.  The  Cuama 

or  Zarnhc/i,  :i  lar^c  river,  cr.tircK  s  the  kingdom  on  tlie  west  and  north,  the 
larger  or  western  ^urt  is  styled  Mocaranga,  the  extern  Botouga.  See  D'An- 
ville's  map  of  AfricSt  1749.   Sofmla^and  Sabim  are  coosidefcd  as  parts  of  this 

rionarkhv.  The  kint^'s  rt  buli  uce  was  at  Ziniliao,  alxjbt  24^J  n'llcs  inland. 
'Flic  accounts  of  Mr>caranga  arc  very  imj>erfcct  when  compaicd  even  with 
those  of  Congo,  l)eing;  derived  from  The  gencvat  Ponufi^eBe  historians,  Barros 
and  Faria,  with  Marmol,  Linschotcn  and  Osorio.  Vincent  Lc  Whuu  is  not 
a  credihlf  iravtller,  but  bis  «^tnry  of  AUbndi  is  well  t(;ld  Sec  M  Hltrn  Uni- 
versal liisiurs  vol.  .w.  edit.  1760.  The  rt:niArkkulc  hiiiory  ot  Ziuga.,  queen 
of  Angola,  is  from  Cavaxzi. 

M.  le  (irand,  in  his  dissertations  annexed  to  Lobo's  voyage  to  Abyssinia, 
tias  extracted  au  account  of  Mocuranga,  jkc  from  the  Etbi'^a  OruHtal  of 
John  dos  Santos,  a  Dominican,  printed  at  Evora,  1609.  The  grf^t  river 
Zanibc/i  i?  said  bv  the  natives  to  rise  in  a  vast  lake,  and  to  n'Cc*v»'  its  n.im*: 
from  a  village  not  far  from  its  source.  It  is  xcxy  rapid*  aiul  in  some  places  a 
league  in  breadth  :  at  thirty  ksagues  distance  from  the  sea  it  divides  Into  ttro 
braiulies  called  I.iiabo  (the  Suabo  is  a  river  whii.li  falls  into  the  Zam- 
bf/iV  and  the  Guiliniane,  or  nver  cf  Welcr-me  Tokens,  because  Vafco  de 
Gama  there  erected  a  stone  pillar.  The  Delta  consists  of  five  mouihs  ;  but 
the  Luabo  is  the  chief  streariT,  and  is  navigated  as  far  as  rhc  kingdom  of  Si- 
cambc,  ab  n  e  *]  e;t-,  \^  heic  i Iter*,  is  a  cataract  of  sti  jr  ndoii'  ^e  r^lit :  and  rocky 
rapids  fur  t^venty  leagues  to  liic  kiitgdom  cf  Ghicouai  and  the  stiver  mines. 
The  Zambezi  immdates  the  country  like  the  Nile  ;  but  in  the  month  of  April. 
Fu  ni  Ma"-  .ijiu  in  Mi ><_ ,u  j n^a,  wblcUib  the  cliicf  Kinj^dcm  of  thr  Mui  oniotaj^s 
or  Emperor,  great  quantities  of  gold  are  brought,  benig  found  in  the  neigii- 
bonrhood  of  the  vast  mountain  Fura  or  Aftira ;  where  it  is  said,  that  <here 
»rc  rains  of  ediHcc.H  built  with  stone  and  lime,  while  even  the  modem  palaces 
are  only  constr.i.  vd  of  wood  and  i  l  iv,  <  <>vcred  v.  ith  briars.  Fura  is  200 
leagues  from  lac  i>va.  The  forcit  ui  i  hcla:,  on  u  i  ivei  of  the  same  name,  af- 
fords trees  of  wonde: fiil  bt*a«ii)  and  magnimde.  Andjer  is  said  to  abound  on 
the  loait  (anih^  r.  i  ')  and  t!)cre  is  a  tislwrv  i'uv  pearls  near  the  i  laiu'.s  of  liy. 
Cicas.  Dos  Santos  argues  that  this  was  the  Ophir  of  the  ancients.  As  to  Tar- 
sbish,  the  word  in  Scripture  sometimes  merely  implies  the  ocean*  Atlantic  or 
I r.. siAix;  i)at  ill  other  passages  scenu  a0  ciearif  to  dcnme  Taitciras  near  Cadis 
in  bpaiu. 
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are  said  to  abound  in  p^old.  It  is  to  be  rcj^retted,  that  they  do  not 
publish  accounts  of  their  African  settlements,  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely interesting  in  the  obscure  geojjraphy  of  that  continent ;  but 
they  are  of  all  nations  the  most  illiterate^  and  the  most  determined 
enemies  of  their  own  celebrity. 

The  Moors  or  Arabs  arc  established  in  considerable  numbers  on 
the  coasts  of  Ajan  ;uid  /anguebar,  aiul  seem  lo  have  invented  the 
term  of  Kafraria^  for  in  tlie  Arabic  Kufre  signifies  an  unbeliever; 
whence  the  ai)pellation,  as  being  wholly  vague  and  uncertain,  should 
be  dismissed  from  geography.* 

MozAMBic.  The  kingdom  of  Mozambic  or  Mozambico  is 
considered  as  subject  to  llie  Portuguese,  who  had  a  considerable  town 
of  tlie  same  name,  situated  in  an  isle,  the  governor  being  dependent 
on  the  >iceroy  of  Goat  Zanguebar  is  said  to  be  a  marshy  and  unheal- 
thy country,  but  abundant  in  elephants  :  it  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
Mocuas,  partly  pagans  partly  mahometans.  The  little  kingdom  of  Qui- 
loa  is  also  dependent  on  the  Portuguese,  with  tliat  of  Moml^aza,  fn>m 
which  they  were  exixrlled  in  1631,  but  regained  their  possessions  in 
1729.  Melinda,  a  mahometan  state,  is  also  partly  dependent  on  ihc 
Portuguese,  who  have  a  fortress  in  the  city,  and  several  churches. 
The  coast  of  Ajan  is  chiefly  Mahometan ;  and  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  ivory,  ambergris,  and  gold.  Brava,  a  little  anstocracy,  pays 
tribute  to  the  Portuguese,  who  have  not  been  able  to  encroach  on  Mar 
gadasho,  or  on  the  kingdom  of  Adel,  which  last  was  dependent  on 
Abyssinia,  and  is  said  to  be  a  fertile  country.  This  state  was  foundecj 
by  a  mahometan  prince,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  j 
the  capital  l>eing  Azagurel,  standing  on  an  eminence  near  the  river 
Hawash,  which  comes  from  Abyssinia ;  and  Zeila,  on  the  Arabian 
gulf,  is  a  considerable  port.  , 

;  •  It  is  probable  there  may  be  recent  Arabian  descriptions  of  Africa,  which 
ought  to  be  si'duloiu^ly  inquired  after,  as  the  Moors  are  intimately  acquainted 
witli  the  greater  part  of  that  continent.  The  Raflfers,  so  called  in  the  southi 
ought  to  be  distinguished  by  their  native  naiue  Koussi,  Barlow,  219;  and  they 
cannot  even  pronounce  the  word  Kaffar,'     '*,  * 

t  l>aj)y>er  says  that  this  town  was  even  supplied  with  rice,  wheat,  and  other 
provisions  from  Goa.  ^, 

>  ~' 
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THIS  noble  island  is  about  840  geof^raphical  miles  in  length, 
by  alx)ut  220  of  medial  breadth,  being^  esteemed  one  of  tiie  iargcii  in 
the  world,  Lhough  seemingly  exceeded  by  Papua,  and  sliil  more  by 
New  Hon^ncU  if  ibe  latter  laust  be  tkmed  anong:  IdMcb.  It  aenaa 
to  have  been  unlmown  to  the  ancients,  for  Ptolemy  's  geography  ^of 
eastern  Alnca  appears  to  terminate  with  the  isle  of  Pemba,  probably 
his  Meniithias,  he  being  a  stranger  to  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and 
Monfia,  with  the  islands  of  Comoro.  His  Caj'f  Frasuiu  is  probablf 
some  lieud-lyjid,  4  iitlUc  further  to  the  ^uUi,  discuvered  at  a  disuuioe 
by  some  ship  navigkting  these  aeaa.  However  thia  be^  tha  6iit  oailaii 
mention  of  Madagascar  b  by  Bilaico  Polo,  in  the  thirteenth  ceiitar)% 
who  describes  it  by  its  present  name,  having  received  his  knowledge 
from  the  Arabs.*  Among  other  singularities,  he  mentions  that  lan^ 
bird  which  is  called  rue  by  tire  Arabs,  and  by  the  nicxlerns  the  condor. 
It' would  seem  ilinL  Uic  Mahometan  reli^oniiad  made  some  progress: 
but  the  diacoveriea  of  the  Araba  io^Aaia  and  Africa  Hatm  an  imporCtfit 
object  in  geography,  which  deaervea  to  be  itt««i%aled  by  aone  wiilcr 
aminently  versed  in  oriental  tore. 

This  island  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Gama,  who 
coasted  alun^  tlie  African  shoie  j  and  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
in  1 506,  by  Lorenzo  Almida,  whence  perhaps  it  is  called  the  isle  of 
St.  Lawrence.  The  French  navigators  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  called 
it  late  Dauphin ;  and  the  latter  ingenious  people  having  repeatedly  sel-  . 
tied  here,  it  becomes  perBpicnoua  from  the  accoimta  Si  their  writent 
while  \hc  P  ortuguese  settlements  remain  in  comparative  darkness. 
Roc  hunt  informs  us  that  this  island  may  contain  about  two  hundred 
millions  of  acres  of  excellent  land,  watered  by  rivers  and  rivulets,  from 
a  lon^  chain  of  mountains  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  island,  and 
aepoTuting  the  eastern  from  the  weatem  coait,  but 'approaching  nearer 
to  the  former.  The  two  highest  mountuna  are  Vigagorain  tlie  north 
and  Botistmcni  in  the  south.  The  scenery  is  strikingly  grand  and 
pictun;sque>  diversified  with  precipicea»  cataractay  and  inunenae  ibresta. 

'*  ^ib,  iii.  f  Voyage  to  Madagascar,  1792,  8vo. 
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The  flax,  from  the  description,  seems  to  approach  tliat  of  New  Zea- 
land ;  other  products  are*  sugar  canes,  cocoa  nuts,  bananas,  tobaccoi 
indij^o,  pepper,         laccu,  benzfjin,  amber,  ambergris,  8cc.  and  the  va- 
riety of  valuable  plants  is  prodigious.    Cattle,  buffaloes,  and  sheep 
abound.    There  are  no  liuns,  tygers,  elephants,  nor  horses.    Many  of 
the  most  valuable  minerals  occur,  among  which  are  beds  of  pure  rock 
crystal,  often  used  for  optical  purposes,  and  erroneously  styled  Brazil 
pebble,*  and  it  is  said  three  kinds  of  gold  ore,    ith  topazes,  sapphires, 
emeralds,  and  spcKted  jaspers,  commonly  called  blood  stones.  The 
natives  are  rather  above  the  middle  stature,  and  are  of  various  origins  ; 
some  being  negi'oes,  othtrs  tawny  or  copper  coloured ;  but  the  com- 
plexion of  the  greater  part  is  olive  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  Araba^ 
in  very  early  times,  penetrated  very  far  into  Africa,  especially  if  the 
Koussisor  Kafiers  above  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Ije  of  Arabian  E.xtract, 
as  Mr.  Barrow  insinuates ;  a  topic  of  curious  inquiry,  winch  might 
lead  to  new  views  of  African  population  and  manners.    Rochon  sheivs 
tliat  projjensity  for  savages  which  has  recently  disgraced  French 
writers,  and  of  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  nation  is  radically 
cured,  the  bleeding  having  been  proportioned  to  the  fever.    His  aiv 
guments  prove  that  savages  are  happy,  becciuse  they  have  no  care, 
nor  forethought,  which  is  very  true,  and  so  is  every  brute  animal.  The 
French  settlement  of  Fort  Dauphin  is  in  the  south-east  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  the  French  are  chiefly  acquainted  with  the  southern 
part.    Almost  all  the  villages  are  built  u^xjn  eminences,  and  surround- 
ed  by  two  rows  of  strong  palisades,  within  which  there  is  a  parapet 
of  earth,  four  feet  in  height ;  and  sometimes  there  is  a  ditch,  ten  feet 
in  breadth  and  six  in  depth.    Their  chiefs  are  only  known  by  their 
ned  caps,  worn  by  the  comnKjn  Moors  ;  and  of  which  there  is  a  noted 
manufacture  at  Tunis.    Their  authoiity  is  inconsiderable,  yet  they  are 
sometimes  regarded  as  proprietors  of  the  land,  and  receive  a  small  ^ 
quit-rent.    Writing  is  not  unknown,  and  there  are  some  historical^ 
books  in  the  native  tongues;  but  their  learned  men  whom  they  call 
ombiaaet  use  only  the  Arabic  characters.    In  the  province  of  Matatan 
are  many  magicians,  greatly  dreaded  by  the  ignoi-ant  natives.  Thd 
paper  is  made  of  papyrus,  which  the  Madagasses  call  sangasanga ; 
and  the  ink  is  the  decoction  of  a  certain  bark.    The  whole  island  is 
said  to  have  been  concjuered  by  the  Arabs  alx)ut  three  hundred  years 
ago  :  but  their  first  settlements  here  and  in  southern  Africa,  may  be 
nearly  as  ancient  as  those  in  Abyssinia,  and  of  Mahometanism  there 
arc  only  faint  traces.    From  the  account  of  Rochon  the  traditions  of 
many  tribes  point  to  a  very  early  Arabian  origin.  The  nobles  are  styled 
Roandrians :  and  the  Anacandri  are  descended  from  those  and  black 
women.    The  native  blacks  are  classed  as  descendants  of  the  ancient 
chiefs,  and  presene  their  right  of  killing  animals,  usurped  ii»  other 
cases  by  the  Roandrians,  wlio  regard  tlie  profession  of  a  butcher  as  the 
most  honourable.    Tiie  next  class  cannot  kill  animals,  but  have  some 
privileges  unknown  to  tlie  Ontzoa  or  tliii-d  cast.    The  Ondeves,  or  ioef  ' 
inen^  are  slaves  by  exti-action.    They  suppose  that  seven  women  ori-  ' 

•  It  is  quarried  in  huj^c  blocks  near  the  bay  cf  Antongil,  and  also  in  the 
mountain*  of  Ambotismenc*  in  the  northern  part  of  the  i»lc.  Kochon,  p.  347^. 
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•ginally  created^  were  the  mothers  of  the  diiicrent  casts ;  and  there  is 
a  fiuDt  but  singular  reaemblatice  of  Hindoo  twdltioto.  Are  tlie  tawnjr 
•tribes  from  Hindoetan^  or  ba^  these  notions  arisen  from  ooomieree  or 

Intercottne?    Ideas  of  equality  are  unksiown;  and  the  loWer  casts 

never  aspire  to  be  butchers.  Polygnmy  seems  confined  to  the  chiefs ; 
the  women  are  lively  and  cheerful,  and  form  the  chief  delight  of  Llieir 
husbands.  '1  he  achievements  of  the  l-  rcnrli  in  Mfulasrascar  have  been 
detailed  by  many  of  their  wriler.s,  iroiu  1  iacoui  l  lo  Hochon.  The 
most  smgular  perhaps  is  tilat  of  the  Polish  advenciirer  Benjrowsky, 
who*  pretending  to  establish  an  independent  power  among  the  natives» 
^was  attacked  by  a  detachment  sent  from  the  Isle  of  Fraiiccr  and  stain 
jon  the  23d  of  May,  1786.*  Few  countries  in  the  world  ait;  moivdo* 
scrvin?!^  to  \ve  the  seats  of  a  powerful  independent  monnrrhy. 

The  knowledj]^  that  we  have  of  the  plants  of  Madagascar  is 
chiefly  derived  from  a  few  1-  rcncii  uuUiors ;  of  UiLse  Flacourt  is  the 
principal,  having  given  a  list  of  three  or  low  hundked.  Unfortunately 
bowever  be  mentions  onljr  their  native  names,  and  describes  them  by 
£uicied  resemblances  in  their  fiirma  or  medical  properties  to  those  oif 
Europe.  Hence  the  greater  part  are  wholly  unintelligible,  nor  is  it 
without  some  hesitation  that  we  g;ivc  the  few  followinpi;  l.ifiTiataa 
species,  as  probably  included  in  tlie  catal(^^  of  the  abovcmentioned 
author. 

.  BoTANr.  Of  esculent  plants  there  arothe  rice,  banana,  yanii 
nympha»  lotosy  several  kinds  of  doNcbos  or  kidney  beani  i^ourds  or 
water-melons,  and  cocoa  nuts.  The  fruits  are  pine  apples,  tamarinds 
oranges,  and  pomegranates.   The  spices  and  other  condiments  are 

common  and  bete!  j^eppcr,  ginger,  turmcnc,  rinnt^mon.  nnd  sugar. 
The  Indian  Hg  grows  bcrcj  as  also  does  the  ebony,  the  bauibooy  the 
cotton  and  indigo. 

A  few  Madagascar  plants  have  been  obtained  of  late  jrears,  of 
which  the  only  species  interesting  to  the  general  reader  are  the  Mts^ 
ritaoian  mulberry  with  green  fruit,  and  the  gummiphora  Madagaacn^ 
riensis,  whose  jtiicc  concretes  into  an  etastic  gum  exactly  similar  to 
the  caoutchouc  of  Cayenne. 

;  •  Sec  his  Memoirs,  London,  1790,  two  vols.  4to,  v.  ii.  p.  93,  Sec.  and  Ro- 
chon's  Ma4agasc;ir,  p.  253.  ThelMt  attthsr,  p.  164,  gives  a  curioti&  accooitt 
of  the  Kimos,  a  natioa  of  dwarfs,  lUriag  amid»t  inaooeMiUo  locki. 
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FKMBA.— COMORO. — MAURITIUS  AND  OOUBBON.-^KERCUELKN'S 
LANDi^ST*  HELENA.— ASCCMSION.^— CAPE  VgED  ISLAVDS.— 
CAKAEIES^^KADEIEA. 

THESE  shall  be  tnced  fix)m  tlic  eastern  coast  towards  the  west. 

Those  iu  the  Red  Scit  art-  too  miiuiie  for  genera!  p;eoj^raphy  ;  uik!  tlie 
isle  of  Socotra  has  ali^cittly  beeu  described  under  Arabia^  to  which  it 
beioDgs. 

Pemba,  Sec.  The  islands  of  Pembaj  Zanzibar,  and  Mon^ai 
are  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Zanguebar.  Pemba  is  said  to  be  about 
1 0  )  miles  in  circumferencct  goyemed  by  a  kiagt  who  pays  tribute  to 

Poruiijal ,  to  which  power  the  two  others  arc  also  said  to  be  subser- 
vient. At  a  coTisiderablc  distance  to  the  east  are  the  isles  of  Mah6 
and  Aitniranti,  iitlerspcrbtd  with  many  rocks,  and-of  small  account. 

'Comoro.  The  islands  of  Comoco  are  four  in  number,  of  con- 
siderable stzey  particularly  AngazUsa*  or  the  greater  Comoro.  That  of. 
Anzoan*  has  a  convenient  hathour*  sometiuiea  vbited  hy  ships  passing 
to  India.  These  isles  are  governed  by  Pagan  or  Mahometan  chie^ 
tains,  tributary  to  the  Portiigiicse ;  and  are  reported  to  be  very  fertile 
in  rice,  oranges  lemons,  sii'.'jar,  cocoa,  and  ^^[iiit^er,  the  natives  cariy- 
in^  on  some  trade  willi  the  Purtu^^ebcoi  Mozuuibicu.  i  iiu  domestic  . 
animals  resemble  the  European. 

Mauritius  and  Houkbon.  To  the  east  of  I^Iadagascar  are 
the  Islands  (jf  Mauritius  or  France  and  Bourbon,  French  settlements 
well  known  in  the  commercial  world.t  Tlie  Isle  of  France  has  a  to- 
lerable port,  the  centre  of  the  oriental  force  and  connnerce  of  tlie 
Frencli.  i'lic  Ible  oi  Douii)on,4UjloDized  in  1634,  is  about  hliy  leagues 
in  circumference^  of  a  circular  form,  rismg  to  high  mountains  in  the 
centre ;  and  there  is  a  noted  volcand,  difficult  of  access,  at  the  summit 
of  a  mountain  a  league  from  ihe  sea:  the  eruptions  are  frequent  and 
contlnuaL  '  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France  was  first  possessed  by  the 

•  This  isle,  also  called  Hcnzuan,  Juhanna,  is  elcgautly  described  by  Sir 
WilHmm  Jonet  in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  Asiatic  Reteaicbct.   It  is  peopled  • 

by  Aml-is 

t  A  prolix  ht&tory  of  Mauntiiu  was  published  in  ItiOl,  by  Charles  Gnmt 
Viacouat  de  Vaiuc.  r  The  Isle  of  Bourbon  has  been  Utdy  «dlcd  JKcmmmi.  .  * 
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Dutch)  wlio  abandoned  It  in  1713,  and  tbeFkcnchidlleaient  began  l» 
acquire  aome  aubiiity  under  Bourdonnaia  in  1734.  There  are  t«o 
cropa  every  year  of  wheat  and  Indian  comi  but  manioe  waa  the  food 

of  the  netj^iTjes.  The  Isle  of  BouHion  produces  sugar-canes;  and  in 
bcHh  the  caillc  arc  nunicious.  in  1  766,  M.  Poivrc,  author  of  the 
Voyage  of  a  Philo^her)  wa&  governor  of  these  isies,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  appointing  men  of  acience  to  such  itatioDa  waa  evident 
Irom  his  introduction  of  the  bread  fruit-treoy  and  alao  of  the  nutmeg 
md  cinnamon.* 

Kerguf.len's  land.  Far  to  the  soTith  lies  Fwcrguclen's 
Land,  so  called  IVom  a  recent  French  navigator  ;  but  by  Captain  Cook 
the  Isle  of  Dcbolituon.  ihis  region  must  be  classed  among  the  Ain- 
can  islands,  as  it  uppixwcbea  nearer  to  that  continent  than  to  Austra- 
hsia*  which  may  however  daim  the  small  islaoda  of  Amsterdam  and 
SSt.  Paul,  only  frequented  on  account  of  the  seal  fishery.  Kerguelen's 
Land  is  described  and  delineated  in  tlie  last  voyage  of  Cook,  to  which 
the  ctirious  reader  is  referred.  In  wildncss,  and  irf)n-!>ound  sterility, 
it  rivals  New  Georgia,  aiid  itic  southern  Tiiule.  Proceeding  lov*aixis 
the  west  arc  several  otlicr  desert  islands  surrounded  with  the  Boating 
ice  of  the  antarctic  ocean,  and  chiefly  discovered  by  Marion  in  177S. 
That  of  Tristanda  Cunha  b  unknown  to  recent  accounts. 

St.  Hi^- LEX  A.  The  south  is  here  the  region  of  cold  and  de- 
solation, and  on  proceeding  towards  ihc  notth  ilie  scene  improves.  St. 
Helena  is  a  btautifiil  island,  posbessed  by  about  tiiice  hunrlit'd  Lnglish 
famdics,  Ute  governor  residing  in  a  fort  witit  a  sniuii  gai  i  ison.  There  is  a 
village,  with  a  churchf  in  Chapel  valley.  The  planters  are  occup  ied  with 
their  cattle,  hogs,  and-  poultry  ;  but  when  East  Itida  ships  arrive  each 
house  becomes  a  little  tavern.  This  interesting  isle  was  discovered  by 
the  PorUi^'ucse,  vvl  o  stocked  il  with  animals  and  fruit  irccs  :  bnt  there 
was  no  scUiement  when  the  English  took  posse.ssion  about  the  year 
1600.  There  in  only  one  harbour,  which  is  dmicuii  of  access.  The 
bie  of  AacensioQ,  between  Afiica  and  Braal,  waa  discovered  in  1 508  ; 
ittid  has  an  excellent  harbour,  frequented  by  homewaid  hound  ships, 
who  here  find  turtle  and  sea-fowl.  Thia  island  ia  of  cooaiderable  ifoc, 
but  mountainous,  and  the  soil  a  barren  sand. 
€  St.  Tho.mas.       On  appraacKing  the  African  shoi*c,  to  the  north 

of  Congo,  and  passing  the  neglected  isle  of  St.  Matthew,  where  th€ 
Portuguese  have  a  small  settlement^  first  ap^iears  the  isle  of  Annaboo,  « 
.  followed  by  St.  Thomas,  Prince's  and  that  of  Fernando  Po.  The 
Isle  of  St.  l*homas  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  about  1460,  and' 
settled  by  thcni  in  despite  of  the  climate,  which  is  fo^p^y  and  singnlarty 
unliealthy.  But  the  soil  is  remarkably  sti"ong  and  feitile,  domestic 
animals  abound,  and  tlie  produce  qf  sugar  is  prodigious.   There  is  a 

*  See  Rochoii*f  Inm>ducti<m  to  his  Voyage  to  Madagascar,  iti  whicV  he 
pretends  to  point  out  some  mistakes  of  M.  d' Apres,  the  cetebrated  hjdrogra- 
p!ier  of  the  h  astern  slutro^.  To  the  north  of  these  isles  arc  several  shoals. 
The  isle  of  ScycheUe,  one  ot  the  Aimirantes»  is  well  wooded,  but  only  inhabit- 
ed by  tortoises  and  alUgatortt  the  French  formed  there  a  small  establMilneiit 
for  the  cultivation  ot*  ntirmc,';';  and  cloves.  The  remote  iile  ri  Hi -go  Gaicia 
is*  hf  our  authcr't  account,  m  the  form  of  a  borst  shoe  i  and  tliere  is  a  gttod 
haven.  lb.  hU. 
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Ushop)  who  is  a  suffragan  of  Lisbon.  The  town  Pamcan  is  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island.    Prince's  Island  is  also  fertile,  with  a  good 

huiitour,  and  a  town  of  aljoiit  two  hundred  houses  on  ihe  northern 
shore :  it  is  inhaljilcd  by  al)oiit  forty  Forlu^^uesc  and  JuuO  nct^ro  slaves. 
Fernando  Po  seems  destitute  of  any  v^ood  !iHH>nur,  and  abandoned  to  Uiti 
goau  and  seals:  but  the  Spaniaixls  i^^taia  Lhc  uuiiunai  possession. 

Several  other  small  iates  arise  on  the  Afncan  shore* ;  and  it  is 
probaI>le  th£it  in  ancient  periods  these  were  still-moie  numerous,  but 
the  sand  which  has  blocked  up  nuiny  of  the  rivers,  must  have  united 
tl»c  islands,  particulai'Iy  at  i!k  Ir  mouthsi  with  the  continent.  The  first 
distinguished  i^^roup  in  this  quarter  is  that  opposke  to  Cape  Verdf 
whence  it  has  received  its  name. 

Cape  V  £ho  Islands.  These  isles  were  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1446.  Thef  are  ten  in  number,  the  two  largest  being 
that  of  St*  Jago  in  the  south*east  and  St  Anthonjr  in  the  north-west. 
The  air  is  hot  and  unhealtliy  ;  and  most  of  the  isles  stony  and  bar- 
ren ;  the  chief  trade  being  in  salt  and  goat  skins,  ^iome  produce  rice* 
maiz,  bananas,  lemons,  orant^cs,  citrons,  with  cotton,  and  sugar-canes; 
and  there  is  abundance  oi  poultry.  Ribirai  tlie  chief  town  and  bishop- 
ric, is  iu  St.  Jdgo. 

Canary  Islands.  Far  to  tlie  north  the  Canary  Islands,  or 
Fortunate  Islands  of  the  ancients,  Ibrm  an  mtcreating^  nmge  fiom 
west  to  east.  They  were  conquered  by  the  French  in  1403  under  the 
celebrated  Jean  de  Bethencourt,  afterwards  styled  king  of  the  Ca- 
naricst.  The  isle  strictly  called  Canary  is  smaller  than  Fueria  Ven- 
tura, and  Tenerif.  The  hitter  is  the  most  remarkable,  deriving  its 
name,  acconlint;;  to  Ghis,  from  thaicr^  a  mountain,  and  {/,  white. 


Verdun  de  la  Crenne  there  is  an  accurate  account  of  the  Peak  i»  Te* 
nerif,  which  was  found  IT42  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  about 

5000  feet  lower  tlian  Mont  Bbnc.  It  is  aid  to  be  visible  at  the  distance 

of  rtfrh^j  leai^uesl-  Tiiis  celebrated  mountain  cannot  be  ascended,  on 
account  of  the  snows,  except  from  t!ie  middle  of  Jnlv  to  the  end  of 
Aiis^ust.  I'irst  occur  pumices,  inttrspei'sed  vvith  olisulian  of"  beautiful 
and  various  colours,  followed  by  broken  lava.  The  sum  mil  resembles 
a  cone  placed  on  a  table,  or  rather  small  base ;  and  can  only  be  ascend* 
ed  by  a  zig-zag  path  oOfthe  south.  The  cold  is  extreme ;  the  nails 
,  become  black,  and  the  hands  and  feet  swell.  In  the  middle  of  the 
summit  is  a  deep  reversed  cone,  called  the  cauldron,  alx>ut  fifty  fathoms 
in  diameter,  and  l>ordercd  M  ith  hideous  calcined  rocks,  mosilv  red  or 
white,  the  pcr^jendicular  depth  being  about  150  feet:  at  the  bottom 

*  Among  these  tnsy  be  mention*dthe  Bisssgot,  and  the  little  isle  of  Goree, 

asettlerneiu  sheltered  by  the  bold  proniineiice  of  Cape  \'enl. 

I  Histoirc  dc  la  premiere  decouvenc  ct  conqucste  des  Canahts :  faitc  dc4 
I'an  1402  par  Messire  Jean  de  Bethencourt,  ChambfUan  du  Roy  Charles  VI. 

luscritc  da  temps  mosme  par  F.  Pierre  Bontier  Hi  li-  rux  de  S.  Francois,  et 
Jc:in  ie  Vcrrler,  Prcstre,  doiuestiqucs  c!\ul  t  Sieurdc  IK  rheiicourt.  Parib  IGJO^ 
Bvo.    Sec  aUu  Clas's  History  of  the  Canary  l&Iands  ;  JLuuduu,  17.64,  4to. 

\  Tome  i.  p.  1^ ;  siipi>ositig  the  height  to  be  1742  tobesy  the  ^ymmic  might 
be  visible  at  sea  at  ^«  dt»uncs  of  thirty*five  tea^ues. 

VOL.  It.  4  H 


Peak  or  Tf-.NtLHiir. 
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tse  perceiveable  reddiah  spots,  upon  aldiid  of  white  cttth  fike  plMlieri 

and  mingled  with  sulphuFt  which  is  sometimes  so  volatile  as  to  eva» 
porate  from  paper,  and  if  folded  up  will  cHCHpe  after  hMrnin;:!;  the  paper 
and  the  porket.  Around  aix  many  iiulc  mouths,  tiuia  one  to  four 
inches  in  diiimeter»  which  at  siiuit  inicrvali>  rtsphc  as  it  were  a 
tbipk  hot  fetid  smoke*  The  largest  hole,  about  eight  inchei  io  di«p 
«ete^  is  within  the  crsiert  exbsUng  with  a  sound  like  the  beUowin^ 
of  a  bull ;  and  the  smoke  is  so  hot  as  instsntljr  to  bum  the  hair  of  the 
hand.  Yet  tlie  ro(  immediately  adjoining  are  covered  with  wet 
noioss,  like  those  by  tiic  side  of  a  cascade.  On  descending;  about  mid- 
Way  i$  visited  a  cave  m  the  midst  of  the  lava,  wliich  seems  tu  pierce  a 
consideFsble  depth,  and  to  be  paved  with  icei  above  nrhich  are  aboui 
two  feet  and  a  hilf  of  the  purest  water,  but  extremely  oold :  and  there.^ 
stems  an  openmg  of  great  depth,  at  one  side  of  the  cavo)  through  which 
it  is  said  some  animals  ascend  to  diink  the  water.  In  winter  this 
cave  is  blocked  u]) ;  and  the  summit  is  cofered  with  a  thick  snow 
lesembling  polished  silver. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  tlie  Canaries  were  called  Guanches  by 
the  SpanianbH  and  were  strangers  to  the  use  of  iron,  their  weapons 
and  instruments  being  of  what  th^y  called  toBonOf  or  black  obsidiaa. 
The  chief  trees  are  wild  olives,  cypress^  laurels,  and  pines  of  two 
kinds.  It  was  reported  by  Spanish  writers  that  there  was  a  tree  in  the 
irie  of  Fcrro  which  ^tliered  the  vaj)Oui-s,  so  that,  dixjppnig  from  the 
leaves,  the  inhabitants  were  thus  suppUed  with  water.  The  ptxxluct  of 
these  iabnds  is  wheati  barieyi  and  oats;  and  the  mxlOetA  Canaiy  wine 
is  chiefly  from  Tenerif  and  Palma»  which  also  yield  oonsiderablp  quan- 
tities of  sugar;  while  Gomera  is  noted  ibr  silk;  and  the  tree  yieldii^ 
tiie  gum  called  dragon's  blood  is  not  uncommon.*  They  have  most 
Kuropcan  domestic  animals.  The  capital  of  the  seven  inhabited 
inlands  in  the  town  of  Palmai  in  the  isle  of  Canary :  but  Tcucrif  is  tiie 
most  populous.  The  inluibitants  'are  computed  at  140,000 ;  of  whom 
$4,000  belong  to  Tenerif  in.  which  isle  tlie  governor  usually  reside^ 
though  the  loyal  audience,  of  which  he  is  president^  be  established  at 
the  capital  of  Canary.  There  is  considerable  internal  trade  with  Te- 
nerif; and  t!ic  wine  is  chiefly  exj)orted  by  the  Eni^Iisli.  Filtering 
stones,  ftx;in  the  isle  of  Caoaiy,  and  trom  Fueita  Ventura,  also  form  au 
article  of  traffic. 

Madbuia.  The  island  of  Msdeim  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
excellent  wines,  being  about  eighteen  leagues  in  length  by  seven  in 

breadth. t  The  c£4>ital,  Funchal,  the  residence  of  tlie  governoi*  and 
bishop,  is  in  a  fertile  vale,  on  the  south  side  of  the  isle,  a  lundsonie  . 
town,  with  about  eleven  thousiuid  inhabitants,  there  bein^^' about  «")4,o  >(* 
in  the  whole  island.  The  chief  tmde  is  with  the  English,  wlio  exiwrt 
about  ten  or  twelve  tbDuaand  pipes  of  wine  annually  ;  the  remainder, 
about  seven  thousand,  being  consumed  in  the  country.  The  richest 
merchants  are  English  or  Irish  Catholics.  I'he  interior  consists  of 
high  mountains^  visible  at  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues.  To  the 


•Ibid.  103.  t  Voy»s;c  Uc  Verdun,  i.  >8. 
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north  east  is  the  small  isle  of  Porto  Santo,  only  remarkubic  iii  the 
liistoiy  of  Portuguese  diaoovery.  It  is  however  a  IcitOe  little  iile,  with 
A  good  baibour,  aometimes  visited  bjr  East  India  ihipa.* 

♦  At  the  distance  of  about  nine  degrees,  or  540  geographical  miles,  to  the 
fierth-west  are  the  Islands  of  A/orss,  a  brief  description  of  which  shoiddhave 
accompanied  thnr  of  Portugal,  as  they  property  belong  to  Europe,  being  about 
thirteen  degrees  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  Portugal,  while  the  African  shoab 
b  more  distant  at  least  one  degree  t  and  their  latitude  rather  connects  them 
with  Europe  than  with  Africa:  not  to  mention  that  they  were  first  peopled 
by  Europeans,  and  that  this  portion  of  the  globe  is  too  smaU  to  abandon  anj 
appendage. 

The  chief  Isles  of  the  Azores  are  St.  Michel,  Tetcera,  Pico  or  the  Peak, 

and  Fayn.1,  with  two  smaller,  far  in  the  west,  cnllcd  Flort  z  and  Corvo.  These 
'v.lc  were  all  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  before  1449,  who  gave  them  the 
name  from  the  number  of  goshawks,  which  they  observed  here  remarkably 
tame,  there  being  neither  man  nor  quadruped.  In  1466  the  Portuguese  king 
gave  them  to  his  r.ister  the  Duchess  of  nurgundy.  They  were  colon! /rd  by 
JFk-roings  and  Germans,  among  whom  was  Job  de  Uuerter,  father*jn-law  of 
the  cdebtated  ge(.;;rupher  Martin  Behaim,  who  resided  in  Fayal.  The  snb- 
aeqnent  histor>  is  rather  obscure  :  but  the  Fkintsh  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
always  ackno\vled^;cd  the  ktn;j  of  Portugal.  A  rnrio  is  carthqinkc  is  said  to 
have  been  felt  here  on  the  9ih  of  July,  1757.  1  Ue  i  cak.  hixt*  a  mountain  of 
lemarkable  height,  by  some  reported  to  equal  that  of  Tenerif,  and  which 
might  well  he  U'.suinec!  as  the  first  meridian  of  longitude,  instead  of  the  various 
and  confused  distinctions  recently  adopted.  I  hese  isles  are  generally  monn- 
tainous,  and  exposed  to  earthquakes,  and  violent  winds;  yet  they  produce 
wheat,  wine,  fruits,  and  abundance  of  woad.  The  chief  is  Tercera  (whence 
they  arr  sometimes  styled  Tcrceras)  being  fifteen  leagues  in  eircnmfcrcncr. 
The  capital  town  is  Angra,  on  the  south-cast  side  of  Tercera,  with  a  harbour 
defended  by  a  fortress,  in  whkh  resides  the  governor  of  the  Azores.  Angm 
is  a  bishopric  with  some  handsome  churches,  particularly  that  of  the  Coh^* 
fiers  ;  and  there  arc  two  other  monasterie?5  :ind  four  nunneries. 

One  of  the  latest  accounts  of  the  Azores  is  itiat  given  by  M.  Adanson,  who 
visited  them  on  his  return  from  Senegal,  1753.  He  says  that  the  Peak  is  about 
half  «t  league  in  perpendicular  heighr;  and  that  the  isle  prodiKes  excellent 
\v5n^.  The  h:irhour  of  Fayal  presents  a  beautiful  amphitheatre  clothed  v/ith 
trees  :  tlie  tow  a  his  5000  inhabitants,  but  may  be  said  to  consist  of  convents: 
the  governor  is  styled  Capitan  mor.  The  climate  and  soil  are  excellent^  there 
being  no  occaai  mi  for  fire  in  the  winter.  The  trees  are  v  nlnttts,  chesnuts, 
white  poplars  and  particularly  the  arbutus  or  strawberry  tree,  whence  the 
name,  for  Fayal  in  the  Portuguese  implies  a  strawberry.  Cattle,  &c.  at>ound : 
yet  almost  the  only  birds  areakind  of  blackbirds  speckled  with  white.  Fayal  is 
r  jthcr  mountainous,  and  there  i^  a  volcano  ne^r  the  cenTrc,  bir  thr*  \:\st  erujition 
V.  »s  1672.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  interesting  isles,  hkc  all  other  t^ortu- 
gue^  setdements,  ^rt  almost  unknown. 
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HAVING  completed  this  arduous  circumuavi  gallon  of  the  globe, 
ijid  arrived  on  the  coolines  of  Europt ,  vhcncc  the  description  Fu-st 
proceeded^  owe  topic  yet  remains,  whidi  has  considerably  inuii  sled 
]mbHc  cun'tsity.  The  interior  parts  of  Afrii  a  present  many  geogra- 
phical deficiencies,  both  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  that 
Nvide  coniiacnt.  The  putmnage  oi  liic  /iliican  Society  iias  alrcady 
contribuied  greatly  to  the  increase  of  our  knowledge,  not  only  by  col- 
lecting; rtcent  oriental  iutelliijence,  hut  by  CJtciling  various  travellers, 
particularly  Mr.  I'  lrk,  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  jijrand  (Ilsji^ii  ; 
nnd  tho'»i;h  these  laudable  efTorts  have  not  Ixren  attended  with  ail  the 
effect  tliat  mii^lit  have  tiecn  wshcfl,  yet  the  prccision  of  modern 
l.nowkdj^c  begins  to  ciawii  j  aiid  it  is  to  l>e  hoped  that  the  travels  of 
Mr,  Horncra^n  will  importantly  tend  to  remove  the  remaining  defects, 
'i'hc  materials  hitherto  presented  have  been  used  with  care  by  that 
celebrated  geographer  Major'Rcnnelh  whose  succession  of  maps  of 
t'ic  nnrt 'v. rii  part  of  Africa,  from  1790  (;)  IKO^,  form  of  themselves 
curious  ^ii-cimens  of  tlie  uncertainty  of  the  subject,  of  the  variations  in 
tiic  iuiliior's  ideas,  and  oi  llie  pn)gix;s!j  oi  AlricaiiGeogi  apiiy.  Suflicc 
it  to  observe,  that  in  Ms  map  of  1790  Rennell  marks  Uie  Nigir  as  pas- 
sing by  Tombuctoo  to  the  west ;  while  in  D'An^-ille's  map,  174U,  and 
in  his  ancient  geography,  1769,  the  Nigir  is  specially  mentionol  as 
riinninj;  from  the  v  tn  to  the  east,  and  he  dwells  on  the  passage  of 
}fero(lotus  to  tliat  t  Hll  I,  wliich  was  afterwnnls  illustrated  by  Kennel!. 
Jiut  geo^^iaphy  ii  often  retrograde;  and  D'Anville's  map,  1749,  the 
aspect  of  which  is  chiefly  derived  from  Ptolemy,  was  certainly  a  better 
delineation  of  central  Africa  than  Rtnnell's  in  1790,  or  even  1800. 
Several  theories  have  been  recently  started  by  various  writci-s,  but  tlie 
1  "rench  geographer  was  a  decided  enemy  to  theory,  which  in  gco- 
j-ra;ihy  is  worse  than  i^^noranre  itself;  as  it  not  only  neglects  the 
j»ractjeal  knu.*  ied^e  already  acquired,  but  imjiedes  the  pmgix'ss  of 
discovery  by  a  false  semblance  of  science,  not  to  mention  the  inconve- 
tiiencef  and  sometimes  fatal  risk,  that  travellers  may  encounter  in  pui^ 
e  lit  (>!  ih'is  wild'fir^*  Such  theories  are  often  raised  on  mathematical 
evidence,  built  upon  the  sandy  fovuidatioii  of  erroneous  ix-|)ort!v,  hasty 
routes,  and  oriental  inaccuracies.  On  stich  o.-.easions  mathematical 
caIcui<alous  become  ftii  bctvruj^eucous  ai»  m  bishop  Iiuet':»  Demui&tt^ih- 
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tiim  i  and  the  beat  iirguineiits  are  those  from  pUdii  dedttction,  arising; 
from  striking  features,  and  probable  ril  l  unistaiices.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  best  and  most  exact  [geographers  (wheit:  the  materials  arc 
astmnomical  and  precise)  will,  if  Uiey  attempt  to  build  tlieories,  wander 
fartliest  fmni  ihc  tnith. 

'I'he  uavcib  of  Mr.  Browne,  merely  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity, 
and  his  fondneas  for  oriental  manners,  have  alio  contributed  most  et- 
aentially  to  our  knowledge  of  northern  Africa,  not  only  by  the  geo- 
graphy of  Darfut  and  Kordofan,  but  by  ascertaining  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  real  Nile  ;  and  by  disclosing  several 
circtnnstanccs  towards  llic  west,  particiihrly  a  large  river  rising  in  the 
mcAiiiUuns  of  Kumrii  and  piTK  ceding  noith-west,  wliu  h  seems  to  be 
the  Gir  of  l  lokmy,  and  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  of  Edrisi.  It  needs 
scarcely  be  added  that  as  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  tlie  river  rnnnifrig 
north-west  are  striking  features  of  Ptolemy's  map>  there  is  reason 
to  infer  that  his  intelligence  deserves  in  other  respects  great  credit. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  all  the  recent  in- 
formation assisted  by  that  of  PtoJcmy,  will  only  throw  a  faint  light 
on  the  northern  half  of  this  wide  tontinenl.  as  far  as  the  central 
ridge  of  Kong,  eoniiaued  in  a  norlh-\^est  and  soulh-casi  diivction 
across  to  the  mountains  of  Kumri,  and  those  on  the  south  of  Abyssi- 
nia, perhaps  extending  to  Ajan  on  the  eastern  shore*  The  inte* 
.  rior  of  tlie  southern  half  of  this  great  continent  will  remain  a  theme 
equally  iiileresting,  and  still  more  unknown.  In  proceeding  first 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  discovcnes  and  conjectures  concerning  the 
noiihern  liaif,  it  vv-i!l  be  [)roi)cr  to  begin  With  ascertaining  where 
the  light  gI' discovery  terminates. 

Fwni  tlic  liuveis  of  Mr.  Pai'k,  and  the  map  constnictcd  by 
HenneU>  it  appears  that  three  great  river8>  the  GsonlMa,  Senegal, 
and  Joliba  or  Kigir^  rise  from  a  chain  of  lohj  mountains,  north 
latitude  11*;  and  as  Hiowne  lays  down  the  mountains  of  Kumii, 
which  give  source  to  tiie  Nile  and  liahr  Kulla,  in  north  latitude  7% 
it  seems  sufficiently  evident  tliat  this  grand  chain  proceeds  acrosg 
the  continent,  especially  as  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Park  as  aa 
he  penetrated. 

Park's  routf.^..Sbgo.  This  enterprizing  and  ingenious  tra- 
veller* pursued  the  course  of  the  Joliba  from  longitude  5*  30'  west 
of  Greenwich  to  Silla,  longitude  1*  30'  the  utmost  extent  of  his  ex* 
pcdition.     Not  to  mention  curious  and  interesing  information  con- 

cernint;  the  manners,  and  present  state,  of  the  countries  through 
•\\iuch  he  passed,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Park  for  the  Moorish 
kingdom  oi  Ludaniar,  where  he  was  detained  at  Be  now  m,  and  for 
anoUier  called  Beeroo,  the  capital  of  which  is  Walet,  while  to  the 
east  is  dye  celebrated  kingdom  of  Tombiictoo.  To  the  south  of 
these  are  the  negix)  kingdoms  of  Kaarta  and  Bambara,  the  capital  of 
the  last  being  Sego;  beyond  w!»ich,  a'oiit  seventy  geoi!;raj)]iical 
miles  to  the  north-east  is  Silla.  The  chief  geographical  oiijcets  in 
Mr.  Park's  route  arc  the  river  Joliba,  and  tlie  town  of  Sego.  The 

•  The  nnrrativc  of  his  j  nimfty  wa»  written  by  the  latc  Br)-an  Edwaids.  See 
Sir  William  Young's  Advertisement  to  the  third  volume  of  tliat  ingenious  ail- 
tlior's  History  of  the  Wv^t  Lidiea,  li>01*  4to.  ^ 
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word  Joliha  signifies  the  Great  Water:  and  when  this  river  was 
first  described  by  our  traveller>  it  was  flowing  alowlf  to  the  east- 
ward, and  glittcnng  <o  the  morning  sun,  with  an  expanse  as  broad 

M  the  Thames  at  Westminster.*  He  soon  after  arrifed  at  Sego, 
the  capital  of  Bambarra,  whicli  consists  of  four  divisions,  surround- 
ed with  high  mud  walls;  two  on  the  north  side  of  the  livtr,  and 
two  on  the  sonthci-n.  The  houses  are  in  a  square  form,  with 
flat  roofs :  they  arc  of  clay,  some  have  two  stories,  many  are  white- 
washed. Several  mosks  also  appear;  yet  the  streets  are  narrow, 
wheel  carriages  being  unknown*  The  inhabitants  are  computed  at 
S0,000,  but  such  calculations  are  usually  exaggerated.  The  king 
resifks  on  the  southern  sliore ;  and  people  arc  ferried  in  canoes, 
lonsisiijig  of  two  lar^e  hollowed  trees  joined  at  the  ends.  Around 
is  a  slender  cultivation ;  and  these  mud  waii:>  uud  canoes  are  cal* 
led  African  magnificence. 

In  Ludaroar  Mr.  Parte  learned,  from  «  aheref  who  arrived  with 
salt  and  some  other  aiticles  fit)!!!  Walct,  tlie  capital  of  Beeroo,  that 
Jlonssn  was  the  largest  irnvn  lie  had  seen,  Walet  being  I  trt^cr  than 
Tonibuctoo.t  At  Silla  Mr.  P/rk  collected  intelligence  from  the  Moor- 
ish and  Negro  tradei's,  wlio  informed  him  that  two  days'  journey  to 
the  east  istlie  town  of  Jenne,  situated  on  an  islet  in  the  river ;  beyond 
which,  at  the  distance  of  two  days,  is  the  Dibbi  or  TMl  lake,  in  cros* 
sing  which  from  west  to  east  the  canoes  are  said  to  lose  ^ht  of  land 
for  an  cntli  i-  day-t  From  this  lake  the  river  issues  in  several  streams, 
tcrniin.iiin;;  in  two  large  branches,  which  join  at  Kabra,  one  day's 
joiinu  y  soulh  ef  Tombuctoo,  and  the  i)ort  of  that  city  or  town.  At 
llie  dibtunce  oi  eleven  days  from  Kabra,  l\w  river  passes  to  the 
southward  of  Hdussa,  which  is  two  days'  journey  distant  from  the  Jo- 
liba.  Of  the  further  progress  of  this  great  river  and  its  final  exit,  all 
the  natives  with  wliom  I  conversed  seem  to  be  entirely  ignorantlf.'* 
To  thp  e;(^lv,  nrd  of  Houssa  is  the  kin^^dom  of  Kassina,  The  present 
kinf^  of  Tombuctoo  is  named  Abu  Abrvdiima,  and  is  said  to  be  rich,  his 
wives  and  concubines  ciolhetl  in  silk.  The  kingdom  of  Houssa  is  of  . 
superior  consequence.  To  the  south  of  the  Nigir  were  mentioned  the 
kingdoms,  or  ratlier  districts  of  Gotto ;  to  the  west  of  which  are  Baii- 
dooand  Maniana,  the  inhabitants  of  the  last  being  reported  cannibals* 
So  far  Mr.  Park's  intellinrcnre  in  the  west,  which  terminates  with 
Houssa  al>'mt  east  longitude  iix)m  Greenwich  4°. 

Brow:^  i-.'i.  jouRKKV.  On  the  eastern  side  Mr.  Brownc^s  intelli* 
gence  extends  to  longitude  17";  so  that  there  is  a  dcticicncy  of  thir- 
teen degrees  or  780  geographic  miles;  but  tliis  space  unfortunately 
comprises  the  most  interesting  ]x;rtion  of  northern  Africa,  an<!  es» 
pecially  the  termination  of  the  Nigir:  and  to  the  north-west  of  Darfur 
the  deficiency  h;  c  omes  more  extensive.  To  the  south  of  Cobb6,  at 
the  dis'.  nee  of  t  i\  eaty-three  dnys,  are  noted  copper  mines  i  beyond 
which,  uL  u;c  distance  of  seven  days  and  a  half,  is  the  Bahr  el  Auiad, 
Mr»  Browne's  map  is  unfortunately  laid  down  with  little  care,  and 'the 
Rver  is  placed  too  near  the  mines.  To  the  west  is  the  river  of  Kulla« 
the  banks  of  which  according  to  Mr*  Browne's  infin-matton  abound 

•  r .  291.  8vo.  \  V  210.  \  3ir.  11  P  .  319. 
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vith  pimento  trees,  and  the  feny  boatt  are  partlf  managed  by  polei^ 

partly  by  a  double  oai'.*  The  trees  arc  so  vij^oroiis,  from  the  quaiuily* 
of  water  und  deep  clay,  tlua  canoes  are  liollowcd  so  lar^c  as  to  con- 
tain ten  pen»ons.  Tho  natives  of  Kulk  are  partly  negit>es,  and  partly 
of  a  red  or  copper  colour ;  and  the  country  is  chiefly  frequented  by 
Jefopsor  traden  from  Bcrgoo  and  Fur,  in  order  to  procure  slaves,  the 
most  trivial  offence  being  here  punished  by  selling  the  person  to  fo- 
reign meixhants.  On  the  west  of  Bomou  Mr.  Browne  heard  of  Afnou, 
which  is  a  ner^ro  word  for  Soudan  or  Nigritia  in  general,  but  is  particu- 
larized as  a  country  abundant  in  silver;  and  there  is  a  remote  part  of 
the  pkgan  country,  called  Gnum-gnum,  wiierc  the  people  cat  llieir 
captives  taken  in  war :  but  this  can  scarcely  be  the  Maniana  of  Park* 
md  it  is  probable  tiiat  ihc  mountaineers  in  the  south  retain,  as  usual, 
the  most  ancient  and  fetx)cious  manners.  Mr.  Browne  did  not  hear  of 
Want^ra ;  but  Zamphai-a,  not  far  from  liomou,  was  mentioned  by  lis 
inlbrnicrs,  commonly  Jelabs  or  travellin}^  merchants. 

Thus  far  the  ra)  s  of  modern  intelligence  throw  a  taint  light  ufwn 
northern  Africa  f  and  beyond  aU  is  theory  and  conjecture.  But  amidst 
this  uncertainty  there  ara  two  sources  of  inSbrmation  which  desen« 
preference,  till  more  precise  knowledge  can  be  obtained.  These  ase 
Ptolemy,  wh©  wrote  in  Egypt,  before  tlie  nt  •■^tocs  were  envenomed 
with  Mahometan  fanaticism,  and  after  the  Homan  arms  had  penetrated 
to  tlie  Nigir :  and  ihe  Arabian  autiiors,  who  by  tlie  piogrei>b  of  Maho- 
mctanism,  had  the  best  intelligence  concerning  llm  continent.  Vet 
upon  the  whole  Pttdemy 's  infi>nnation  and  exactness  will  obtain  a  de- 
cide<l  preference  over  the  6ibuIous  turn  ■M^d  gmss  Inaccuracies  of  the 
Arabian  geographers ;  and  it  has  already  been  remarked  tliat  the  re- 
cent discoveries,  both  in  the  east  and  west,  tend  to  confirm  l*lolcmy's 
description  ;  or  rather  the  general  aspect  of  the  map  constructed  upon 
it  by  Agathadeiuon. 

Ptolrxy.  The  most  renuuiuible  error,  or  inaccurary,  iii 
Ptolemy's  map  is  that  he  certainly  conceives  the  Nlgir  to  rise  in  the 
tnountson  of  Thala :  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  he  supposes  tliat 
the  river  terminated  in  a  lake  in  the  west,  which  lic  calls  Xlgritb 
Palus  ;  whence  it  was  clearly  the  (-pinion  of  tiiis  {^n  eat  .^rcographcr 
that  ilie  Nigir  ran  from  east  to  west,  m  wiiicii  he  seems  to  have  been 
misled  by  confounding  it  with  the  Gir.f  .The  last  river  he  clearly  de- 
duces from  mountuns  in  the  south-east  so  as  to  correspond  with  Che 
Dahr  Kulla*  tlK>ugh  he  be  a  stranger  to  its  remote  source.  This  river 
b  another  i^nuid  feature  of  Ptolemy's  description,  which  has  escr  pcd 
m^'tlLtn  t;t;o(^rapher*y,  thouc^h  D'Anvillc,  ir  j'.^,  had  inseited  it  uith  \  h 
usual  knowledge  and  indubUy.  Tiiis  ii^tr  is  represented  by  i'lolemy 
us  receiving  two  tributary  streams  irom  two  lakes :  and  among  other 
cities  on  its  banks  is  a  metropolis  called  Gira ;  as  upon  the  Nigir  tfaexs 

•  Browne,  p.  308 

i  111  I.i ,  dr  r-Tiption  of  the  Xigir  lie  considers  it  as  jn'minj  Moant  M&mLras^ 
(at  the  buuum  ot  which  liie  l«igriti&)  with  mount  Thjda.  in  the  centre  of 
Africa,  and  says  notlUnif  «f  itt  origin.  By  a  ttrUcmg  singtilari^  he  doacrtbes 
aU  thr  river:;  thxt  joinit  sM  beij|^  dcflcctiims,  or  disre&aivc  ttttams,  {tKiFfx^} 
irom  the  Mi^ir. 
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is  another  styled  the  NIgim.  The  tennmafioii  of  the  Gir  is  not  a  little 
obscure,  but  it  sccm»  to  be  delineated  as  passing  under  a  chain  of 

hills,  on  the  north  of  the  Lybia  Palus,  or  central  lake  of  Afi  ica,  and 
afterwards  joininj^  the  Nigir  in  its  course  to  the  west.*  Oiljcr  circum- 
stances of  Ptolemy's  map  wili  ix;main  obscure  till  further  discoveries. 
Hb  Panagra,  between  tlie  Gir  and  the  Nigir>  may  be  the  Wangara  of 
the  Arabs ;  and  his  mountains  of  Caphast  Thala,  and  Arangay  seem  to 
belong  to  the  central  ridge.  I'o  the  south  he  inserts  the  names  of 
ninncrov  ;  petty  tribes,  probably  dispersed  in  tlic  central  tnoimtains,  for 
such  liuic  divisions  air  common  in  the  mountains  of  Barbary,  as  i  ji- 
pears  from  SIiuw,  and  other  travellers.  To  the  south  of  tliese  is  the 
wide  region  of  Agisymba,  with  the  mountains  of  Xiphe  and  Beiditas* 
and  that  of  Meschi  giving  source  to  a  river  which  runs  south  out  of 
the  bounds  of  Ptolemy's  geography,  but  pmbably  one  of  those  that  flow 
from  the  mountains  of  Kong  into  the  gulf  Guinea. 

It  has  ah-eady  been  observed  that  this  geographer  has  omitted  the 
Zaara  or  Great  Desert,  and  that  the  interior  part  of  his  map  is  laid 
down  from  land  routs,  while  tlie  ucslcrn  tuuiat  is  fmm  mariiimc'cx- 
peditions.  On  the  south  his  latitudes  are  equally  erroneous,  as  he 
places  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  the  mountains  of  themoon^  in  south 
latitude  15°,  instead  of  north  latitude  6°,  or  7°;  an  error  of  about 
twenty  degrees  or  1200  i:;c  o^raphic  mili  s!  It  seems  evident  that  even 
hp  mo-  t  southern  nioutiu  in^  belong  to  tlie  '  ciili-al  ridge  of  Kumri  ; 
tut  Uiut  he  had  licard  oi  Ai^isymba,  whicli,  according  to  D*AiivilIc, 
m  the  Abyssinian  language  only  signifies  Southern  Country:  while« 
fixm  the  natives  on  the  south  of  the  Nigir,  the  Romans  maji  have 
learned  that  some  rivers  ran  from  the  mountains  of  Kong  towards  a 
^Qthem  sea. 

Thk  Arabs.  Having  thus  bricny  examined  the  leading'  jxjints 
of  Ptolemy's  African  geography,  that  of  the  Arabs  will  not  be  found 
deserving  of  equal  attention  The  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Edrisi, 
who  wrote  in  Sidly  in  the  twelfth  centuryi  but  from  his  minute  atten* 
tion  to  eastern  Africa,  he  was  formerly  styled  the  Nubian  geographer. 
By  some  strange  inadvertence  the  towns  mentioned  by  t!iis  author, 
who  wrote  six  centuries  and  a  half  a?^o.  have  l)cen  instrted  in  modem 
maps,  while  perhaps  there  is  not  one  of  llitin  in  exisicnce.  Settin$^ 
this  aside  it  will  appear,  from  an  accurate  examination  of  Edi  iai,  U^at 
while  his  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  which  he  says  runs  to  the  west,  has  been 
mistaken  for  the  Nigir,  he  really  Icnew  nothing  of  that  river ;  and  his 
Nile  of  the  Negroes  is  the  Gir  of  Ptolemy,  terminating  in  on  inland 
lake,  in  which  was  the  island  of  Ulil,  one  day's  sail  from  the  month  of 
the  river;  and  in  which  island  another  Arabian  v;co!;ra])her  pl.u  cs  the 
€:apital  city  of  all  Soudun.  Beyond  tiiis  lake  and  is^huid  Edrisi  ap^nrai-s 
to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  central  Africa ;  ail  the  regions  and 
towns  he  mentions  seem  to  belong  to  the  Gir,  his  Nile  of  the  Ne* 
groes,  running  to  the  north  west,  and  from  his  account  it  would 

* 

*  ClaudiaCf  a  native  of  E^'pt,  ihus  nicinlons  the  Gir  : 

HcBperiduni  '1 1  iton  ;  et  Gir  r.otisftiKnw  amois 
^ihio^ium,  siaiilimc»titu!»  gurgite  Nilufn. 

De  laud.  $tU.  i.  251. 
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appear  diit  Wangaia  If  the  dMdt»  of  the  Gir.  It  ia  hofwefrr  to 
hoped  HbaX  Mr.Homemaim  wUl  soon  adjmt  theae  uiioeitaiiitiea.  Somoi 
have  oonceived  that  the  river  of  KuUa*  after  prooeedinK  aome  tiin^ 

to  the  north-west,  flows  south-west  anr!  joins  the  sea  at  Calabar  : 
but  this  is  improbable,  for  Mr.  Browne  repeatedly  exj)ic«ised  hia 
idea  to  the  author  that  this  river  continued  its  coui"se  in  its  orirp- 
luJ  direction;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  should  puss  the  graud 
mountainous  ridge,  in  its  centre  and  hi^^est  part,  nor  that  to 
great  a  fltrcam)  which  would  aibrd  auoh  a  grmd  inland  navigatioiiy 
ahonld  hare  eacapcd  trayellera  in  Benin  and  Calabar;  nor  accord* 
ing  to  the  best  maps  is  there  any  estuary  in  these  countries  that 
can  at  all  correspond  to  such  a  river.  The  roost  curious  and  im- 
portant discoveries  which  remain  are  probably  the  river  Gir  and 
the  lakes,  marshes,  or  deserts,  which  receive  that  river  and  tlio 
Nigtr;  the  latter  being  an  object  of  great  singularity,  equally  un- 
Imown  in  the  dme  of  Plolemf  and  at  the  present  day.  Peihap^ 
in  a  tefd  plain  theae  largo  rivers  send  off  various  branches,  gra- 
dually lost  in  the  sanda;  but  Ptolemy  and  the  Araba  indicate  m 
g^reat  central  lake,  which  could  scarcely  so  lon^  have  escape<l  more  piY— 
cise  notice,  except  wc  conceive  (hut  the  iioiLhcrn  part  is  surrounclod 
with  deserts,  and  the  southern  with  lofty  und  inaccessible  moiintainst 
covered  witii  forests  and  lull  of  ferocious  animals,  so  that  the  traders 
only  paaaing  the  neitfacm  patt»  anditle  of  UUI9  are  complete  atrangera 
to  ttt  aouthem  estremity.  Bat  whether  theae  coojecmrea  ahall  be 
dasaed  with  the  travels  of  Gandentio  di  Lucca,*  or  be  found  comAder* 
ably  to  approach  the  tnith,  must  be  left  to  future  discovery. 

As  in  Asia  the  chief  obstacles  to  discovery  have  not  been  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Gobi  or  Shamo,  but  the  inaccessible  mountains  of 
Tibet,  so  in  .Africa  it  would  appear  Uiat  the  impediments  must  aiise 
from  high  mounlaiuy  and  not  from  aandy  deteitsi  auch  as  are  hmU 
llarly  psMed  by  caravana  In  every  direction  t  it  ia  also  probable  that 
theae  mountains  are  covered  with  thick  forests,  and  the  thoniy  under- 
wood frequent  in  Africa,  sometimes  inhabited  by  aboriginal  tribes  of 
the  greatest  cruelty  and  ferocity,  and  at  others  swarming  with  lin?is, 
tigers,  and  panthers.  It  would  ha\c  bcrn  most  beneficial  to  ilw.  na- 
tives if,  as  in  Asia  and  Europe,  victorious  annies  iiad  established  wuie 
empires;  and,  at  the  expense  of  temporary  destruction,  had  secured 
lasung  hUercoorae  and  general  advantages. 

SooTHBRW  AVBicA.  The  continoa!  wan  between  petty  tribes 
seem  also  to  conspire  with  a  ridge  of  Impassable  mountidns,  called 
Lupata,  or  the  Spine  of  the  \\'(jrld,  to  prevent  discoveries  in  the  in- 
terior of  southern  Afi  ica,  where  the  map  of  D'Anville,  half  a  century 
ago,  presents  every  tliin;^  tliat  is  known  with  any  dei^ree  of  certainty 
at  the  present  ^y*t  By  a  singular  fatality  Africa,  the  least  known  of 
all  the  continentaf  has  become  the  portion  of  the  Portuguese!  the  most 
ignorant  of  all  the  European  nationa.  In  the  handa  even  of  the  Aa* 

•  This  singular  work  was  published  by  Bishop  Berkley,  and  prctciKk  ro  ijs* 
stow  an  interior  coantry  in  Africa.  The  Bishop  and  his  friendii  scenrexl  la 
legard  it  as  genuine,  bat  the  public  has  never  concurred  in  that  opinion. 

t  On  the  east  of  Con^o  are  the  mountains  of  Crystal,  ^r.'I  those  of  thcSva* 
Iks  latter  being  nakfil  fti^iftf  {rcgipices.         Fi|;iifctt-ii'4  Cou^o,  Svc. 
VOik.  lU  4  1 
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tes  eonsidenbJe  fight  wmAd  b«fe  been  cfifibaed,  vliik  the  PottngMtut 
darkness  renders  all  surrounding  objects  as  vague  and  obscure,  as  if 

they  helonrrd  to  the  twelfth  century.  Besides  the  rhain  of  mountams 
pervading  llus  ]>ai  L  of  Aiiica  from  Nortli  to  Soutii,  or  perhaps  two 
chains  at  a  considcrabk  distance,  supporinig  an  upland  teiTace  in  the 
centre,  whence  tliei^  aixi  no  rivers  of  prodigious  size  as  in  South 
Asneiicai  tbe  chief  featnre  yet  known  seems  to  be  a  kke  of  gmtetf 
tentf  called  Maravt,  laid  down  by  D'Anville  as  more  than  3S0  Brilii^ 
miles  in  length,  but  of  inadeqtimte  breadth.  This  lake  may  perhaps, 
like  that  of  Baikal,  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  table-land  on  one  side,  as  ih^t 
of  Aquilunda  of  far  smaller  extent  docs  on  the  other.  Tiie  rivers  of 
Barbela  in  Confro,  and  Zambezi  in  Mocaranga,  are  also  grand  features ; 
wiiich  seem  tu  be  delineated  by  D'Anville  in  his  general  map  of  Atri- 
€a»  and  hit  particular  maps  of  Congo,  Angola,  and  Mociflni|;at  173 
wiUi  as  much  care  and  precision  as  his  Portuguese  maleriak  waM 
SMlmit.  The  navigation  of  the  Zanribt  zi  is  interrupted  for  about  Iwtxtf 
leagues,  by  cataracts  or  violent  rapids,  about  the  distance  of  1 40  leagues 
fi-mn  the  sea.  'I'o  the  north  are,  or  were,  the  Mumbos,  amce  ofcannibals, 
who  with  Uie  Zinihas  and  Japcas.  savages  ofequal  cruelty,  have  desolated  a 
great  part  of  soiiiiicrii  ^Virica.'  bhuuld  the  Portuguese  retain  their  poscs- 
aions,  it  is  likely  that  the  darkness  may  be  the  same  in  the  year  2009, 
as  it  is  in  18C2,  when  it  is  little  better  that  it  was  in  IfiOS,  some  ao 
counts  having  been  tlien  published  by  Xx»pez  and  Philip  Ptgafetta.  K 
is  to  be  regretted  that  in  our  strict  alliance  with  Portugal  we  do  not  ift> 
stigate  that  government  to  use  some  means  to  improve  the  ^o^  aplijr 
of  southern  Africa  ;  and  La  Cruz's  map  of  South  America  should  ope- 
rate as  a  stimulus  and  example.  It  is  pixjbablc  tliat  tJie  couiury  is  as 
fertile  in  the  precious  metals  as  the  other  continent,  and  it  is  wholly 
unaccountable^  and  a  truly  siugukr  dcstioyy  that  America  shoidd  be 
filled  with  European  colonies,  while  Africa  is  neglected.  If  Cfae  nathrcs 
of  the  western  continent  were  not  spared,  humanity  would  have  littie 
cause  to  rep^ret  the  extirpation  of  M.c  Mumbos  and  Ja:;::^'^,  and  the  con- 
sequent deliverance  of  the  more  penile  atul  ( ivilizcd  tiib;  s  fn.n^  tire  ur- 
ceasing  destruction  itiflicted  by  tliesc  cannibals.  Small  coloiii' s  on  tJre 
shores  will  effect  nothing  in  sudi  a  country,  and  the  wrongs  of  Africa 
can  only  be  terminated  by  a  powerful  European  oolooy,  an  enCerprim 
worthy  of  any  great  ICuropean  nation,  a  scene  of  new  and  vaat  ambi« 
tion»  and  among  the  few  warfai-es  which  would  essentially  contribute  to 
the  eventual  inter-sts  of  Immanity,  and  raise  a  de^nded  continent  to  its 
due  rank  in  tin-  civil.'zed  v.orld. 

Mcanwiiilc  it  ii  more  consonant  willi  the  tenor  and  purpo*vc  of 
the  present  work  toexprctisun  lunnbler  wish,  tlml  spirited  iravcUera 
would  explore  these  regions,  as  the  fame  of  science  is  superior  to  iliat 
of  arms :  and  if  we  cannot  difiuse  civilization,  and  the  Ueaatngs  of  sta* 
ble  and  subordinate  society,  we  may  at  least,  by  comparison,  team  duly 
to  plize  their  advanti^s. 

•  From  Cava.»ri'«  Account  of  Con^o,  Bologna,  16S7,  ioi.  it  would  seem  :hit 
t^^t  Ja^sare  the  Tatars  of  central  Africa,  chkfly  conAisring  of  wandenn; 

t-^  '  es  who  range  from  die  south  of  Abyssinia  to  rtie  cuufmes  of  Cot  i;o  wcsf, 
a.Ki  of  Mocaranga.  cast.  It  vvuvilvl  also  appciu  that  between  the  r;iujcc»  ol 
Mr  aatutie  thctc  ass  TSit  ssady  dewxts. 
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NOTE, 


CONCERNING  THE  ARTICLE  AMERICA. 


1  HE  article  America,  in  Mr.  Pinkerton's  excellent  system  of 
TMoDF  HN  Geogr  APHY,  havUit;  been  found)  in  many  respects,  extremely 
ilcfcctivc  and  c  noneous,  it  was  deemed  proper  by  the  eclilors  of  the 
Philadelphia  edition,  to  endeavour  to  render  ihut  article  more  v^oriiiy 
of  the  public  notke.  I  was  induced  to  undertake  the  task,  not 
sufficienUy  awai«|  at  the  tine^  of  the  diflficultiea  with  which  it  waa 
attended. 

In  accomplishing  this  task,  I  have  had  diflTerent  objects  in  vifrv ;  to 
correct  some  of  the  errors  into  which  the  learned  author  lias  fallen  ;  to 
supply  some  of  hh  dc^tdcrcua ;  and  sometinici*  to  temper  tlie  severity 
of  his  strictures. 

I  hope  it  will  be  found,  that  not  a  few  of  the  errors  in  the  original 
article  have  been  corrected.  In  many  instances,  these  errors  i^late  to 
subjects  of  f^reat  moment  in  the  view  of  America,  nnd  espi-cially  of  the 
I'nired  States  and  other  parts  of  North  America:  la  oiaers  Uiey  arc 
of  minor  consetjuence. 

Not  a  few  of  the  desiderata  have  been  suppKed,  and  some  of  them,  I 
flatter  myself,  have  hetsn  supplied  in  a  very  aible  manner :  those  I  mean 
which  have  lieen  communicated  to  me,  viz.  the  articles,  law,  mant- 
FACTUREs,  and  COMMERCE.  For  these  articles  I  am  indefned  to  the 
kindness  of  two  gentlemen,  whose  tal*'nts  and  intimate  acquainiar.re 
vith  ihc  suhjvc^s  which  they  treat,  will  readily  be  acknouledy;ed.  Tl.e 
nrLirit  law  was  diawn  up  by  AlexiUiaci  J.  Dullas,  Lst^.  those  relative  la 
manufactures  and  commerce,  by  Tench  Coju:,  lilsq. 

For  all  the  other  additions,  alterations,  and  corrections,  I  am  iiiy^ielf 
responsible.  Many  of  these  additions,  Sec.  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Ixxiy  of  the  page,  whilst  others  are  thrown  into  the  form  of  iiotcs. 
Thes"  last  are  marked  with  the  initial  of  my  name. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  decorous  to  apuioj^iice  to  Mr.  1-inUerlon  fur  the 
liberty  wluch  I.  have,  in  many  inatancesi  taken  with  his  szatemuuis  of 
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NOTE, 


Acts,  and  with  hb  f^mhtive  opinkmft  upon  a  variety  of  aobjeola:  my 
apologf  19  briefly  this;  it  was  intended  to  render  the  work  more  cor- 
rect and  just ;  the  task  was  confided  in  me,  and*  as  an  American)  I  had 
it  more  in  my  power  than  the  leamed  author  conld  have  had»  to  procure 

authentic  docnmenls,  or  a  more  extensive  body  of  facts.  It  was  ori- 
ginally my  inttiition  to  have  intixxiuced  in  the  shape  of  notes,  ai/  the 
points  of  diiferencc  between  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  myself,  but  I  found  It 
necessary -to  relinquish  this  design,  as  the  work  would  have  been  too 
much  swelled  widi  an  expensive  l»dy  of  notes* 

To  the  publie  it  certaiiih'  becomes  me  to  apologize  for  the  errors 
into  ^^  hlch  I  myself  may  have  f:dlcn,  or  for  those  in  the  orT;>;fna1  wo-k 
•which  I  have  left  iincoirccted.  The  siibjccts  on  which  1  have  treated 
arc  extremely  numerous,  and  the  diflficukics  aticiuling  iheir  rit^lit  dis- 
cussion, by  no  means  few.  E\  ery  editor  of  such  a  work  will  iUii  iuto 
emus;  all  that  perhaps  can  be  expected  iSf  that  the  new  wotk  wifl  be 
niore  perfect  than  the  original.  I  have  not  intentioDally  woonded  tho 
feelings  of  any  portion  of  my  oountrymen^  but  I  have  been  obGged  to 
glance  at  some  of  the  iiecullarities  of  their  character.  This  I  have  done 
with  much  less  severity  than  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  done. 

BENJAMIN  SMITH  B.\RTON. 

Pldladclpliia,  April  7th,  1604. 
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APPENDIX 


VOIfUME  SECOND, 


EXTRACTS  CONCERNING  THE  CHINESE  WAR  IN 
LITTLE  BUCHARIAi  17S5  to  1759* 


From  the  Histoire  Genenle  de  h  Chinp,  tome  xi.  Paris  1780,  4to,  p.  550, 
&c.  This  work  being  rare  and  expensive,  the  following  brief  summary  of 
tlurt  renmrkable  war,  which  so  mm  cnhrped  die  Chinese  empire,  maylw 
acceptable;  especially  as  it  presents  every  circumstance  which  can  illuttlBlB 
the  obKiutgeogmph/  of  «a  intefettingconmiy.  (Seep.  38^  389.) 


Since  the  accession  of  the  present^ 

er  Mandshur  dynastv,  the  chief  wars 
of  the  Chinese  have  been  with  those 
Mongttis  called  Kalkas,  who  dwelt 
towards  the  rivrrs  Kerlon  and  Tula. 
These  tribes  being  at  length  tubdued, 
mud  the  family  of  the  Kaldia  or  so- 
vereign, extinguished  or  forgotten,  % 
new  virinity,  y»rodured  as  usual,  a 
new  enmity,  ruui  the  Chinese  arms 
were  directed  n  l  etothewett.  The 
throne  of  the  Edits  was  contested  by 
Debatcbi,  (called  by  the  Chinese 
Taoea-tst,)  and  by  another  tMef  nam* 
ed  Amoiirsana.  The  latter  was  forc- 
ed to  withdraw,  and  seek  refuge  in 
the  Chinese  court  at  Geho.  The  kings 
of  the  Elntt  mod  to  reside  on  the  ri- 
ver Hi,  where  a  city  has  since  been 
built  by  the  Chinese;  and  though 
chosen  as  a  place  of  exile,  was  greatly 
increasing  in  j)opnlatlon. 

Kien-Long,  the  Chinese  emperor, 
wished  to  avoid  a  distant  and  expcn- 
•ive  war  against  the  Kalmuks  of 
Soongaria,  also  called  Eh:ts  by  the 
i^hinese,  but  being  irritated  by  the 
4i«ei|MCtfal  «oa4uct    Debatchii  he 


mideitookdib  war  in  opposition  to 

the  advice  of  all  his  council?.  In  tha 
beginning  of  1755  Amoursana.  pr»- 
ceraed  at  the  head  of  a  Chinese  armj 
a^^ainst  Debatchi,  who  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  the  court  of  Pe* 
kin,  where  he  soon  afterdled.  Atnoinr. 
Sana  was  named  king  of  the  Eluts  or 
Kalmuks  uader  the  protection  of  Chi- 
na; but,  speedily  revolting,  he  at- 
tacked the  Chinese  stations  on  the  Hi, 
destroyed  the  forts  and  redoubts,  and 
having  slain  the  two  Chinese  gene- 
rals nnti  and  Aiongan,  he  pitched 
his  camp  before  Palikoun,  one  of  the 
chief  towns  ot"  the  Eluts,  which  was 
strongly  garrisoned  by  the  Chinesc- 
1'his  town  is  probably  the  Bulugan  of 
the  Ru':''.ian  intip";,  ahotit  F,ixty  miicft 
north'west  from  the  lake  BarkoL 

Other  Chinese  generals  were  equal- 
ly unfortunate  ;  but  the  garrison  of 
Barkol  was  reinforced,  and  checked 
the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Thia 
seems  clearly  to  be  the  town  of  liar- 
kol,  or  Ortic,  on  the  east  of  tlii?  lake 
of  Barkol.  At  length,  in  1757 1  thd 
en)|)CTor  wM  foftimte  in  appoiatiiv 
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%^er\rr-^'\  -^f  real  skill,  named  Tchao-  ennuclie,  Opil,  Tajamelik  :  tnJ  tlr# 

hoei,  and  the  dissentions  of  the  Kal-  viUu«s  of  S&iram  asui  TokousAk* 

maks  confribttted  to  tbeir  dettroction.  w1ridt»  however,  were  onl^r  coinpnitcd 

The  Chinese  lieutenant-general,  Fom^  at  two  thousand  two  hundred  f:;mi- 

"n  as  also  a  man  of  (ri«»tin^oishcd  ecu-  lies.    To  the  south  of  Hashar,  before 

Mge  aud  ciuerprizc:  and  Amomrsana  amving  at  Verquen,  arc  situated  two 

was  toon  forced  to  retive  into  Siberia,  town*,  Inkatsar-luui,  Kalik ;  and  two 

T'hcrc  he  died.  Numbers  of  tlic  Kal-  hamlcis.  Tosohoun   and  Kavalkar: 

ranks  look  refuge  among  the  Pou-  the  four  containing  about  four  thou* 

fovtt  or  Buruts,  a  part  of  the  Kir-^  tand  foiO'  hundred  families.  Fiuallj 

gnieat  others  among  the  Tanguts*  to  the  north  of  Hashar,  are  the  Bo- 

tnwards  Tibet,  and  among^  the  Tor-  ruts,  properly  so   cuUed,   to  who?* 

gats  or  more  western  Kalmuks.  Kien-  country  one  passes  by  the  town  of 

LongdividedUiecoon^  of  theEhita  Arkoai,  and  the  vtUi^  of  Heehan* 

among  several  chieftains*  who  tvere  which  may  contain  neaitf  eight  hna- 

houiidtorhccoiirtbvhomn^eandtitlos.  drcd  families.   'On  a  ^eneralcnmpu- 

Thc  country  of  Little  Bucharia,  tation,  the  Mahometans  depcndmg 

fffled  hf  the  Chinese  Hoa-men,  or  on  Hashar,  were  about  uxteen  Aon* 

Hoei-poii,  that  is,  the  hard  of  Mubn-  sand  families,  estimated  at  one  hun- 

metant,  bad  been  snb|ect  to  the  Kal-  dred  thousand  I^adsg  yaiafrorodbj 

muki  'bf  Soougaiia.     During   the  the  public  registers.** 
course  of  the  war,  the  Mab<mietan       There  were  fifteen  degrees  of  ma* 

chiefs   if  Ycrq  ien,  or  Varcind,  and  gistracy,  among  which  the  chief  was 

Kasliar,  or  Ca&hgar,  (princes  called  that  of  Akim  or  governor  of  the  citr^ 

by  the  Chinese  the  Greater  and  the  his  lieutenant  the  Mtchehan :  the  Hat* 

JLcsser  Ho>4chom,)  ungrateful  for  fa-  sec,  or  jtidge  of  criminal  affatrat  and 

▼otTfS  received  from  Kien-Long,  had  thr  Marab,  or  collector  of  the  taxes, 

shun  a  Chinese  ofhccr  and  one  hun-  The  letter  of  Tchao-hoei  to  the  eni- 

ted  eavaity.   The  Chinese  genera),  peror,  ISth  September  1759,  [^reseats 

Tchao-hoei,  advanced  against  the  finther  pnrt^cnkirs.    Chinese  garri- 

Ho-tchoms,  w  ho  Uci'if^  dcfcat-'d  re-  sons  were  es^abli'-brd  rv^n  in  ^^r-^iU 

tired  to  Ycrqucn,  wliicli  &virrcntlcretl ;  posts,  as  Opil,  Tajanieiik,    i  chik, 

nod  was  speedily  €(tHowed  i>y  Hashar.  ^ntorch<»  and  Fai-soopatb. 

Besides  H.i^bar  and  Vorqvicu,  they        M''an".vhile  Foutc  [juravied  tlie  fuj 

Jikewisc  became  raastcr-iof  seventeen  pitivc    Ho-tchoms,    or  Mahometan 

Other  towns  Ur.;;c  and  small,  and  oi'  chtcfuiiis,  whom  he  defeated  at  At- 

•ixtecn  thousand  villages  or  hamlets.  cJiour,  whence  they  Hed  towanis  Ba> 

)n  the  di'trict  (if  Hashar  \vero  rcc*  dakslnn,  an  I  :irrivci1  at  Poulok-kol. 

Jboued  about  £ixty  thousand  families}  TuiUc  continued  the  pursuit  to  the 

withont  cemprisfng  those  who  had  great  laoge  of  monutains  (Befair* 

Jbilowcd  (he  rebels,  and  aUnit  twelve  '('agf)and  learnt  from  a  na:ive  that 

thonsa:  d  t*vp  lir..i ii  c  1  j  .  oplo  exil<is  tlic  cr.emy  hnd  passed,  and  arrived 

in  the  country  on  the  ill.    Hashar  near  Badakshan,  but  had  stiii  a  very 

was  tittle  more  than  ten  it  (probably  high  mountain  to  ascend,  situated 

of  two  hundred  and  f  fty  to  the  dc-  between  two  lakes,  that  on  the  side 

l^ref)  in  circ  uit,  nnd  oidv  rntvained  being  called  Polnun-kol,  and  that  on 

(wu  thousand  tnc  )mki^tcU  t.iniuics.  the  other  stUe  It'u-kol.     Ue^und  ihe 

To  the  east  of  Hashar  were  utuated  former  is  a  high  mountain,  whence 

Ouchei  a:id  AL-ru.     Botwcen  this  Bi-da'^slian  may  be  descried.  Foutc 

last  town  ami  iiashar  were  three  pursued  tlie  Maliometans  again,  dc« 

towns,  Poisonpat-hotchil,  PoV-mk^,  feated  them  amidst  the  mountains, 

Kntorchd;  and  two  large  villages,  and  summoned  the  governor  of  Ba- 

resrr^:>rn  nnd  Arvonat,  inhabited  by  linksl^an  to  ^lurrender  the  Mahometan 

about  SIX  thouiiatid  famili^i.    To  the  princes.    Om  bad  died  in  battle,  but 

west  of  Hashar  were  the  Uomts  of  the  head  of  the  otiier  was  sent  to 

Ertcht'ven,  (probaldy  Adjian:)  ar.d  Pekin;  and  tlie  Chinese  general  re- 

between  the  two>  the  towns  of  Paba-  tired  satisfied  with  bis  success*. 

•  The  reign  cfKien-l.org  is  here  continued  till  ITSO,  hut  there  is  no  hint  of 
hH  having  visited  Badahaban,  a  reported  but  most  improbable  citcumstanco- 
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APPENDIX  TO  VOL.  H.  M 

TOStTIOM  OF  TBE  CBTET  PLACES  SUBJECT  TO  THE  ELUTt  Oft 

KALMUKS;  TU£  LOMGITUDE  COMPUTED  FROK  THE  MERIDIA* 
Vi'  PLKIN 

(lb.  xu  575.) 

LfttitndM.  Longitodeau 

Htg,  Mia.   Deg.  Min. 

Kou-tch^  :  41  Sr  S8  39 

Pou-kou-eulh  .'  41  44  22  7 

ChaVar                                                                41  5  53  21 

Cou-ko.pou-yn,  41  20  33  40 

Akson,  40  9  37  U 

Salim    41  41  34  40 

Pai  41  41  35  U 

Ouchci,  49  6  38  27 

Gaoch^,  .40  19  42  50 

Pesch  karam,  or  Poche-kolmou  39  20  42  10 

Hashar  39  35  42  2S 

.  Ingazar  (Inkcsal),   47  41  50 

TajaireUk  32  6  42  53 

Verrjuen,  38  19  40  10 

Ouleick,  37  41  39  48 

Chfttov,  37  43  39  3I» 

Ilarhalik,  37  41  39  15 

Selekoueulh,  37  48  42  24 

Koukiar  37  7  39  2 

Samchou,  36  58  37  47 

Tououa,  ^  36  52  37  7 

Pakchouk,  .39  15  39  35 

Peich^uva,  36  96  ^5  £g 

llhchi,..  /.   —  35  53 

Halahach^,  37  10  36  U 

Yulongache,  36  52  37  37 

TchiU  M  4ir  34  48 

Take'  36  13  S3  45 

Kdb,  37  —  33  33 

i\iuchi>en,  «  41  28  44  35 

IsiMlchan  41  43  45  6 

Marhulan»  41  24  45  10 

>iamkan  41  33  45  40 

Haohan  41  93  45  56 

Altoubci,  *.  41  3:>  48  IQ 

Tadiekan,  43  3  47  3J 

iiadakchan,  36  23  43  50 

Chekonan,  .46  47  44  46 

Guolochan^...  36  49  45  25 

Ouahan,..  38  — .  45  9 

Poiocdb,  .37  —  43  33 

Matckouttf  J7  It  |t9  39 
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Catalogle  of  maps, 


OF  BOOKS  OF  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


In  the  maps  the  letter  L  denotes  the  large,  M  the  middle,  S  the  smatt 
as  explained  in  the  pre&ce*  A  complete  catalogue  of  books  of  Voy'i 
ages  and  Travels  might  fill  two  octavo  volumes ;  but  here  only  a  feW 

.  ei  ih  e  most  uie&d  aod  interestiDg  are  emimtratedy  especially  the  nu^re 
nodero*« 


GLOBES. 


BY  Adams,  Carjr,  Bardla*  The 
last,  from  dra^v^ngs  by  Mr.  Ai^ 
rowsmith,  with  the  newest  dlsco«> 
veries,  are  deservedly  esteemed; 
and  the  celestial  globes  are  also  ex- 
^buted  with  great  care  -md  j^reci- 
sion.  In  Can's  celestial  globe, 
179S^  the  constellations  are  only 
marked  by  IxHlnding  tints,  and  tlie 
eye  is  not  distracted  with  the  ridi- 
cnhMsfignres of  a&imals»  tec  Seme 
s»'-tronomer!,  howe%er,  an<l  they 
are  the  best  judges,  prefer  the  aa* 


cient  figures,  on  account  of  spee^ 
and  accurate  refereucef. 

PLANISPHERlL. 

By  Arrowsmith,  4  Sheets,  1794, 
Sec.  excellent.  His  pamphlet  called 

A  Companion  to  a  Map  of  the 
World,*'  ekplatns  the  projection, 

and  conLiins  some  v  .ihiaMe  infor-* 
ni  itinn.  There  are  ]il  ausphcrcu 
j)iibiislicd  at  Vienna,  ixc.  slcrco- 
graphically  projected  for  thehoti* 
zon  of  the  place  of  pubHcatiouf. 

Smaller  Planispheres  by  Fadon, 
UorrisoQ,      Northern  andSuuth« 


*  The  fiaosc  commodious  form  of  amagiag  maps  m  a  lit>rsry  lesflnt  to  be 

rhat  lately  adopted,  of  pasting  them  on  canv:is,  an  I  ]v:]?tni^  them  into  % 
case  which  stands  erect  like  %  quarto  volume,  there  being  six  folds  in  th* 
sheet  of  large  atlas  paper.  The  voliinies  being  titled  on  dM  back,  and  each 
Miap  or  part  labelled,  it  may  be  consulted  with  ease,  without  the  trouble  of  a 
Isrge  bound  atlas,  nr  the  confitsion  of  detached  sheets 

t  In  general  geography  Varenius  may  stiU  be  consulted,  with  the  first  and 
•nly  voliiitic  of  Macfsic,  Edln  1780,  8vo.  There  is  a  Caiakgug  Rmandt 
tits  Carte*  by  Jiilien,  1^74,  2  tomes  &vo.  now  rathSf  aatii^ttSCiSdi  Jie  WSsalso^ 
it  is  believed,  the  vender  of  Ilomann's  ntips. 

J  Boullanger*s  map  oi'  the  world,  1760,  is  on  the  horizon  of  a  point  of 
lorty-five  degrees  of  the  height  pf  the  pole  towards  the  north  In  1774  Fa* 
ther  de  Gy  published  one  similar,  projected  on  the  horizon  of  Paris.  These 
maps  ^rctsnt,  under  cue  point  of  Vitw,  the  four  parts  of  the  wurld,  wkw^ 
as  flenrieusa)rs,  Mture  hu  ftit^uid^led  undtr  thf  t»ai«  hemis^hsre* 
r9U  II*  '         4  K 
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cnlMmisphereBiFadeiiy  1  dueacii, 
1802. 

ON  MERCATOR'S 
PROJECTION. 

Of  this  M creator  was  not  how- 
eve;*  the  author,  ^  it  wa&  used  louj^ 
before  his  tiine«  The  best  on  th» 
projectkm  is  that  by  Arrowsmith, 
&c  8  ah.  That  of  Fadea  1  sh. 

Europe. 

Maps.  L.  By  DeBouge,  Vienna, 
17*99,  50  half  slu  middUng.  By 
Sotzmann,  in  18  sH. 

M.  By  D'Aiivillc,  6  sh.  m4. 
Anrowsmith,  4  sh.  1798. 

S.  Fadeu,  £cc  1  iOu  1791. 


Books*  The  Gec^aphy  of  Bus- 
diing  in  GcrmaD)  or  the  French 
translation,  1785,  14  vols.  8vo.  a 

pifolix  work,  but  containing  excel- 
lent materials.  Supplemental  to 
Busching's  Europe  are  the  Ame^ 
rica  of  Ebcling,  1797,  and  the  Af- 
rica of  Brims,  1799  ;  tlic  former 
tedious,  the  last  good.  Asia  was 
begun  by  Borheck  1793,  but  seems 
Incomplttc.  In  the  French  ab- 
stract of  i'usching  by  Bcrengcr, 
Lausanne,  1776,  See,  12  vols.  8vo, 
tolerable  accounts  of  the  other  re> 
glons  are  adited,  but  the  want  of 
references  renders  them  UDsatIs* 
factory.* 

ElTGLAlTD. 

L.  Tlic  surveys  of  tlic  several 
counties,  particularly  Surry  aud 


fiosseic,  by  Lindley  and  GarAier, 

which  arc  trigonometrical.  Some 
of  the  best  surveys  are  published 
by  FadcD. 
'  *Vhe  grand  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey of  England  ivill  speedily  ap- 
pear before  the  pu'^'T' .  in  {;;trt  of 
Essex;  (the  map  of  Kent  being  a 
a  specimen  of  the  plates,  hut  not  of 
the  phm*)  It  is  reported  to  exod 
in  accuracy,  abundance  of  positions, 
clearness  and  beauty.  The  >vhcde 
sheets  ai-e  filled  to  the  edges ;  and 
when  finbhed,  will  compose  one 
uniform  map,  lilte  Cassini's  .ma^ 
of  France. 

M.  Smith's  Atkn.  Gary's  Atlas 
of  the  counties.  Cary's  England 
and  Wales,  81  4to.  sh.  T.a  Ro- 
chett's  map,  12  sh.  Andi-ew's  6&h. 

S.  Kitchin's  map,  4  sh.  Faden, 
Sec.  1  sh.  1800. 

The  maps  in  Saxtoi)''^  Atla<;,  ^v.d 
Speed's  Theatre,  may  be  consu*teU 
fin:  the  aalke  of  curiosity* 


Canulcti's  Britannia.  Aikin's 
Englaiid  Delineated.  Penuant's 
Tours.  Campbell's  Political  Sur- 
vey, a  tedious,  but  useful  work. 
AiHhur  Young's  Tours.  Vojaga 
de  SU  Fond)  &c. 

Wales* 

The  maps  bv  Evans,  9  sh.  Re- 
duced 1  bh.  (North  W  ales).  Of 
South  Wales  there  is  an  old  bad 

n.ap  by  Bowcn,  6  sh.  Pennant's 
Tovirs,  Kvnns's  Canibriuu  Itiae* 
rary,  iUkiu's  Journey,  kc. 


*  Exclusive  of  the  old  sjrstemt  of  gtofn^phy  bf  MoU»  &c.  there  are  ia 

English  B<nvtn"s  174-7,2  vols.  H.l.  iiuius  ,  MuuIIllou''^  1777,  2  vols.  fol. 
but  the  best  of  the  kind  is  tiiat  by  I'ciuaing,  »x  rather  CoU/er,  who  informs 
as  that  Fenning  only  wrote  the  astfonomicat  iatroduction.  The  fourth  edi- 
tion is  1773^  2  voh.  fol.  with  maps  by  Kitchin.  It  <s»  like  the  others,  a  de- 
cent cnni!J!)i  i-'n  i  f  the  more  anuising  pans  of  >T"'^^''*P''y»  t;ut  it  is  totally 
aciicicui  in  uiicuiiion  or  information  strictly  g;eu^.a.i>liical.  Vol.  1.  contains 
Asia  and  Africa.  Vol.  II.  Europe  and  Americx.  It  is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion the  5ucce^sive ^«»m«flr*,  as  they  nre  uhsurdly  called,  of  Gordon,  Sal- 
noo,  and  Guthrie-  Nauy  mistakes  of  I'uc  Utter  may  be  uaccd  tu  CoU;er> 
aeithsr  of  them  bcios  vened  tn.teojrapuy  as  »  scieoce. 
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Thewmysof  varioutooim- 

ties* 

M.  Ainslie's  map,  9  sh.  Dor- 
ret's  map,  1750, 4  sh.  several  mis- 

S.  General  Roy'B  map»  very 

tcarce.  Pennant's,  8cc«  AlnsUe's 
reduced.  AU 1  &lu 


^atistical  Account,  21  vols.  8vo. 
Camden's  Britannia,  !)>  Gmigh. 
Pennant's  Tours.  Scothind  Deli- 
neated. Voyage  tie  St.  iond,  &c. 
VoUcmum's  Travels  in  ScotUftd 
and  Irdandy  Lelpnok,  If 64^  8vo. 

Ieilavd, 

'  L.  Surveys  oi  some  counties* 
M. 

S.  B>  Dr.  BeaBlbrt,  1793»  94 

edit.  1797,  2  sh.  Dr.  Beaufort's 
iTi;i{)  reduced,  1  sh.  Faden.  Tay- 
iot  b,  1793,  1  sh.  Faden, 


Young's  Tnnr,  2  vols.  8vo.  ex- 
cellent. Camdeu's  Britannia,  &c. 

L.  Cassini's  183  sh.  begun  in 
17-11,  seventy  sheets  were  executed 
before  1767;  and  the  whole  was 
not  eompieted  till  very  lately  (about 
1794.)  Atlas  National,  85  sh.  neat, 
the  mountains  being  etched,  so  thut 
the  shade  does  not  injure  the  kt- 
teriug.  * 

M.  The  smaller  Atlas  National. 
Several  sheets  reduced  fromCaau* 
pi,  Faden,  Sec, 

S.  On  the  scale  of  D'Anville's 
Ancient  Gaul,  1780, 1  sh.  Faden's 
&C.  1792,  1  sh.  Index  sheet  to  the 
larf^  map  ofCassini.  In  depart- 
Hitnts  by  Bellcyme,  4  sli.  /''ranee 
J'hyi'u/ue^  or  a  map  of  France, 
shewing  the  mountaini^  rivers>  8ic. 
by  Buache,  1  sh. 


BOOKS.  6^ 

Voyage  dans  Ics  Departments,  a 
declamatory  work,  full  ot  the  new 
philosophy  and  sentimental  hypt^* 
crisy.  Description  General,  Paris, 
irsi,  fbl.  Voyage  Pittoresqne,  Pa- 
ris, 1784,  foi.  Artjiur  Young's 
Tour,  solid  and  excellent,  Moore's 
View  «>f  Society  in  France.  La 
Croix  Geographic* 

'  Nethf.rlands. 

L.  By  Ferraris,  25  large  sh. 

M.  Atlas  des  De])artmcnt«;  Bcl- 
gi(jues.  li\  Srhieni!)!,  from  Fcr- 
rari:j,  4  sh.  rrontiei  s  of  IIoIUikI 
from  Ferraris,  Faden,  1  sh. 

S.  By  Crome,  I  sh.  Reduced 
from  Ferraris,  by  Faden,  1  sh. 
i7by. 


Marshall's  Joumeyi  Sec. 

iiUSSlA  m  EUKOPE. 

L.  Maps  of  the  several  goveni* 

ments,  but  these  are  in  the  Rus- 
sian character,  and  unht  for  gene- 
ral use.  Ths  same,  recent,  9  sh. 
Some  governments  by  Tresscot^ 
&c.  in  Latin. 

De/r^nrhi's  map  of  the  Knnic.i. 
The  Krim,  by  ivinsberKen,  4  sU. 
Van  Knlen's  Chart  of  Spitsbersea, 
2  sh.  fcc*   .    .  , 

M. 

S.  Russian  Empire,  3  sh.  Pe« 
tersburg,  1789.   By  Tresscott  and 

Smidt,  1776,  3  sh.  Post  map  to 

Tobolsk,  ?  -b.  Rcdnred  map,  1 
«.h.  r.oTid  fi.  ivyrelof's  map,  1734, 

2  bh.  tunuus. 


Tooke's  View  of  the  Rnsuan 
Empire,  1799,  3  vols.  tivo.  'l  ooke's 
Russia,  1781, 4  vols.  6 vo.  Voyage 
de  Pallas,  Paris,  8  vols.  «vo.  His* 
toire  dcs  Deronvertes,  Sec.  Lau- 
sanne, 17fi4,  6  vols.  8vo.  Giorgi's 
Cpr.  Ghiorghi,)  Description  of  all  . 
the  nations  in  the  Hussian  Empire^ 
Petersburg,  1776  to  1760,  4  vols. 
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4to.  In  Germnn  or  im  Frendi* 

Austrian  Pominions, 

L.  Tliere  are  large  provijicial 

maps  of  most  of  the  Austrian  dr. 
ininions,  and  the  most  modern  arc 
jgcnerally  tlie  best  j  among  the  others 
piay  be  mentioned,  Atlns  ^f  Tyro!, 
21  sh.  Atlns  of  n*)hcmia.  by  Mul- 
ler,  25  sh.  Miiitn:  y  Atlas,  20  sh. 
Moravi  i,  by  Vcnttto,  2  sh.  Gailitz 
and  Lodomcr,  by  Lieskany,  49 
KTTtnll  sh,  Hunf^ary,  b}  Artr.iia 
and  Company,  4  sh.  by  5^^ hrcmbi, 
4  »h.  better,  Transylvania,  by 
^chrembl,  2  sh.  Sclavonia,  tec.  by 
tVn  r  ,y-io,  2  sTi.  Vcoclirn  territory 

iin  Daibe).    Atlas  of  (ipJIit?  n.nd 
jodomer,  with  the  iiukovjn,  by 
Mafrc, 

M,    Austria  hy  tbc  Ait^an 

Company,  V}pr!na,  UOO,  1  large 
Jill.  Bohemia,  by  Schmcttau,  4  sh, 
Venice,  &c«bySantinf,ChaacbaTd*s 

Germ  <ny.  Oblong  Atlas,  b\'  Kem- 
|>en,  too  rririijte  and  rrowded, 
Westcm  Giiiiitz,  by  Liclucnstem, 
1  sh, 

S.  Austrian  dominions,  1  sh.  by 
Baron  Lirhtenstcrn,  ITQSi  this  map 
embraces  the  Netherlands.  Hun* 
piry,  by  Windisdi,  1  sh. ;  the  same 
mlWnsend's  Journey,  1  sh.  Mul- 
ler's  Bohcnin,  reduced,  1  sli.  Ban- 
liat,  1  sh.  Old  maps  of  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  by  Notin,  2  sh.  by 
T)c  Wirt,  Homnnn,  &inson,  Jaillot, 
3  sh.  antiquated;  the  last uwBtioQ. 
f  d  }H  the  t^t, 


21  sh.  All  the  provinces  p\iWishe< 
separately.    Atlas  of  Silesia»  by 
Meyer,  20  sh. 
M.  Sotsmann't  16  4to  ah. , 

S.  Prussian  dominions,  a  French 
map  reduced  from  Sotzmann,  3  sh. 
RcduG^  by  botzmann,  1  bh,  IdOU. 


Marshairs  Travels.  Coxc. 
beck*  WnxaU,  Sec. 


Townson's  Travels  in  Hungnr)'. 
Jliesbcck's  1'ravels.  Wraxall's 
Memoirs,  Bom's  Travels  in  Hun- 

j:arv  and  Trai  s)  ivania,  and  those 
jti  the  Hannat.  Beaumont's  Rhe- 
|ian  Alps.  Dalmatia,  Fortis. 

pRtrssiAW  Stjites/  . 

Pol.inO  rmd  rrus^in,  bv  Znn- 
*S  si),  Atlas  Sotimann, 


Spaiv* 

The  geography  of  thif  CWDI. 
try  is  imperfect;  the  bestAtiasb 

that  of  Lope?,  but  it  is  poorly  and 
inaccurately  executed.  The  coasts 
have  been  drawn  by  Tofine,  the 
roy;il  listronomer,  -with  great  care» 
and  published  ai  Madrid  ir98.  As 
Lopez  remains  tlie  chief  authority 
for  the  hiterior,  a  brief  view  of  bis 
work  may  be  proper. 

conifiuctio  /ior  Don  Tomat  L,o/iez 
y  Far^u'K,  Geografofior  S.  M.  d9 
Sui  Realett  Dominot^  de  la  real 
jfcademia  dc  6',  Ftrnnvdo^  dr  la 
real  Hociedad  Magcong^ada,  kc. 
Madrid,  im.  Imperial  4to.  Map 
1.  Ancient  Spain.  2.  Modem  Spaipj 
single  sh.  ITbS ;  longitude  fn  m  llic 
Peak  of  i  eneri£.  He  accuses  the 
foreign  maps  of  errors  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  goveroments,  and  the 
course  of  mountains  and  rivers.  ?>. 
The  Pyrenees,  from  Sanson.  4. 
Modem  Spain,  4  sh.  by  Lopez, 
1792.  5.  Province  of  Madrid,  fi. 
Ditto  of  Toledo.  7.  Archbishopric 
of  Toledo,  4  sh.    Then  about  35 
nrovlncial  maps,  with  Majorca, 
Minorca,  Iviga,  or  Iviza,  States 
of  Barbary.  The  h  irbours  of  Tn, 
poli  and  Tunis.  The  bay  of  Algiers, 
witli  the  attacks  of  1783  and  1764. 
Plans  of  other  African  harbonr^ 
The  Wands  Azores.   Tlie  Canr»ry 
Islanris.    Particular  maps  of  the 
Canary  Islands.   Chart  of  the  guif 
of  Mexico,  and  of  the  West  lnme«, 

Cuba.  Hisjririinln.  Portn  I*rro.  Tjnj 

Lesser  ADtilicM,or  Canbbee  Jsiands, 
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The  Islfltids  Lucayos.    The  envi-  Pittorcsqiie,  and  Stewart's  Anti- 

roiM  of  Mexico.    Ticrra  Ferm^.  quities  of  Athens.   D'Ohsson  Ta- 

Provioce  of  Cartbageiia.    Other  Ueau  de  I'Enipire  Otoinani  2  tomes 

Amerfean  provinces.  Plan  of  Quito.  §dL  The  last  by  Olivier,  1809,  it 

Marianne  Islands,  by  Lopez,  1784.  only  anoilicr  Voyage  to  theLevant* 

In  Spanish  mnpstlie  north  is  mark-  Yet  the  northern  and  we«tem  parts 

eel  h}  a  castle,  the  badge  of  Cas-  of  Turkey  in  Europe  have  been 

tille — Minorca,  2  sh.  by  de  la  Ro-  rarely  visited.  BoscovichViaggio, 

chetie,  1780.  de  Cositantinopoli  in  Pbtooia^  con. 

M*  Spain  by  MentcUe  and  Chan-  una  sua  relazione  della  rovine  dl 

laire,  Paris  1799,  9  sli.  well  CD-  Troja,  Eassano,  1784,  8vo, 
graved. 

S.  By  Lopez,  4sh.  Byfhemmei  Hollavd. 

1  ah.  Fadeo,  1  sh.  « 

L.  There  are  provincial  aMi|M  of 
^  all  the  provinces,  but  th--  tiew  «<iir- 

vefwiQbe preferable.  \\  icl>eking'a 
Tovnsend'f  Trat^ls.    Boorgo-  Holland  and  Utrecht,  1796,  8  sh. 
ing.   BaretCi.  Lit     kc    Those  North  Holland,  IS  sh.  Reduced 
of  Dillon   are  cliicPy  tvanslatrrl  4sh. 

from  Bowles's  Spanish  work  on  the  M,  The  United  Frovinceai  by 
naturalhistory  of  the  country.  Fouz,  Zei>p,  a  good  clear  map. 
Vlage  de  Espana,  8  vols.  8vo.  Ma-  S.  The  Seven  United  ProWaces, 
drid,  1776*.  Swinl>um's  Travels,  with  the  land  of  Drent,  and  Gene- 
4to.  Fischer's  Travels,  1801,  2  rality  lands,  1794,  by  Faden,  1  sh. 
vols.  8vo.  ¥r.  tr.  .  Mr.  Faden 's  maps  are,  in  gmeral, 

highly  to  be  praiaed  for  acaira^ 
TviRisr  IV  Eutopx*         VM  neatneai. 

I^.   Geography  ven-  imperfect,  • 
Moldavia^  by  Bawr,  6  hh.  Molda- 
via, 8cc.  1788,  2  sh.  Danube,  by  Ray's  Travels.    Hioseof  Mar« 
Mansfeld,  7  small  sh.  The  same,  ahalt  and  Mrs.  Radclifle,  Sec.  Ft» 

by  Marsigli.    Bulgaria,  by  Schenk.  bnrrTtincruirc,  1784,2tnme8,13lIIO. 

Be«?s:irl)i.i,  kc. b\  Gussefeld. Greece  Piiati,  1780,,3  tomes,  13mo. 

byD'Anvillcj  and  the  Atlas  to  the  .      •                  —  • 

Travels  of  Aiiachantis.  The  Pro*  DxirscABK. 
pontis,  by  Zcmenic ;  by  Chevalier, 

2  sh.  and  the  two  strait«5  published  l.  Most  of  the  pminces  arc 
by  Faden,  1786,  (by  La  Hochette.)  completed  under  the  direction  of 

M.    Wallachia,  by  Ruhedorf,  Bygge  the  astronomer^  and  some 

1788,  1  sh.  curious.  p^oA  maps  of  the  diores,  8tc  have 

S.  Turkey  in  Etirope,  by  Arrow-  been  published  bv  Lowenom. 

smith,  2  slu    Fadcn's  Map,  1  sh.  M.  The  isle  of  Zealand,  fcc.  bf 

Greece,  by  La  Kochctte,  1  sh.  VVc&scl,  1777,  1  sh. 

S.  Denmark.  Proper,  (bv  E.  P.) 
Copenhagen,  1763, 1  sh*  mkerabljr 
engraved.    Norway,  by  C.  J.  Pon» 
The  Travels  in  Orccsc  and  the  toppidan,  1785,  3  sh.  good,  and  de- 
Levant  arc  innunicrable.    Among  centiy  engraved.    The  same  in 
i9le  best  are  Whedcr,  Chandler,  Berdh  Hermeltn's  reduced  map. 
and  Toamefinrt,  with  the  Vojmge  Iceland,  bjr  Erichsen  and  Olavius, 

•  There  are  many  othfr  lat^e  Hescriptinn*?  of  Spain,  the  AUante  F.spa- 
nol,  14  vc'ls.  8vo.  There  are  also  Universal  Geogra^ihical  dictionaries  by 
Alzedo  and  by  Pcre  s  the  last  8  vols.  4to. 
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tf?tOf  1  sh.bnt  tTic  projection  iscr-      S.  The  rhorographicM  map,  bf 
mneoiis,  the  lon^th  being  one  third   de  la  Rf>cheue,  pijbllshed  by  Faden, 
too  great :  See  tiic  Voya^  of  La   179r,  I  shk  perhaps  the  best  yet 
Cmne,  Paris,  1776,  and  tho  Jour*  executed*  Compare  it  wHh  ll»fc 
ml  of  Zach,  vol  vi.    The  Ferroe  by  Lodge  after  ZaimonL  For  a 
Isles  of  Lowcnorn.   Norway  and  gross  error  of  Lopes,  tee  Uok, 
Sweden,  1  sh.  Faden.    TIjc  same,  2S7m 
Pontoppiilan,  1  sh.   There  are  8C» 
Teral  maps  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  _ 
Norway,  and  Iceland,  all  comprised 

Lint's  travels,    1801,  J?vo.  the 
best  arroinit  yet  given  of  thec  ^un- 
'  '  ■  try.  Murphy,  Southey,  Sec,  Lima** 

Geography  of  Partngal,  1796.  De* 
Marshall's  travels.  Coxc,  kc.  scription  ofPortug;^!,  Libbm,  irS5« 
Von  Troil's  TceJar.d.   The  mnp  is  with  an  accottnt  of  Portugueai 
carelessly  drawn,  and  amou)$  other  suiuts*. 
omi^ioas  are  the  names  of  the  ri- 

eerts  InprS,  th(  remust  be  some  Swisserlawd. 

gross  error  in  (a stance.  V<)\at!;;e 

to  Norway,  by  Fabridus,  1779,  in      x^,  j-hc  All  is,  by  Weiss, 
Germao.  graphical  eiii^inecr,  Strasburg,  ao 

«,  ISOO.  Stc.  excellent. 
SvEBBV.  M«  The  old  map  by  Scbeoclizer, 

4  sh. 

I  J.  Baron  ?Ienn  din's  Atlas  of  S.  The  reduced  mip  by  Weiss, 
the  Profiuces,  Stockholm,  1797,  is  1  sh.  cxccUcnt,  By  Mechel,  1799, 
eKceOent,  and  adorned  with  inters  1  sh.  good*  That  in  Coxe's  era- 
esting  prospects  in  Lapland,  Sec     Tels  is  of  little  value,  from  the 

M.  great  snperksity  of  these  two* 

S.  Ilcrmelin's  reduced  map,  Fa- 
dcn's  by  La  Rochette,  1794.  _ 


Travc^t  of  Manpertiii-s,  Coxc, 
Marshall,  Wraxail,  Uq, 

PORTVCAL. 


Coxe's  travels,  the  best  of  all 

the  nvTflrrn  series.  Bourrit,  T)c- 
srt  iprion  des  Glaciers.  The  cele- 
brated travels  of  Saussure  to  Uie 
Alps  chiefly  relate  to  tiie  French 
and  Italian  chains* 


L.  TTie  p;ron;rnphy  is  perlnps,  C£rman  Stat£S*  ^ 
worse  than  that  of  Spain  ;  and  Link 

has  pointed  out  many  gross  errors  L*  There  arelarge  mapsofmost 

in  the  maps  of  Lopez,  8cg«  Anew  of  the  electorates.  Ssaronyy  The 

survey  is  in  prri?^res<!.  military  At! .is,  S:r.  nnrl  the  ma|» 

M.  By  Lopez,  in  8  sli.  f);u].    l\y  of  the  districts.  Jiruns:rirk'Lu' 

Jeffrcj's,  improved  by  (ien.  Ruins-  nenburg^  or  Hanover  :  many  maps 

Ibfdy  6  sh.  new  edit.  1790*  of  the  districts.  Meckleobius 

♦  The  Azores  properly  belong  to  Europe,  and  thould  be  iii.  lnded  in  maps 
of  that  quarter.  The  dc  cripr'/ ti  should  have  fVlIowcd  of  Porti"pK*Ue 
nearest  land  and  to  whitU  the)  belong.  The  most  recent  account  is  thit  of 
Adaoson,  in  his  Voyage  to  Senegal,  1759,  8vo.   There  is  a  detsched  map 

Lf^pe/ ;  and  imotli  r  by  Simpson,  published  hy  Lsurie  and  Whittle,  QaC 
k»y  ToEno,  1  sh.exceUeni.   By  Beilin,  1  sh.  1753. 
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Slchw^rin,  16  ^sh.  Strclitz,  9  s.h. 
Duchy  of  Ikrg,  4  sh.  On  UiC  South 
of  the  Mayn,  there  it  an  Atlas  of 
Bavaria  by  Riedl ;  and  an  Atlas  of 
^uabia,  (including  of  course  tht 
Duchy  of  VVurteniburj!;)  in  30  sh. 
The  Duchy  of  Wurtcmbui-g  by 
VSsclier,  1  sh*  Of  aB  the  oth^ 
atates  there  are  topographical 
maps*. 

M.  Chauchard's  map  of  Ger- 
many (9  flh.  the  supplement  may 
^ivellbe  omitted,)  has  a  deserved 
reput'itioii :  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
tlint  lie  his  not  sy'trified  the  moun- 
tains and  hilb.  Maps  of  Germany, 
liorth  and  south  of  the  Mayn,  are 
ifranted  on  a  large  scale.  The  clcc 
toraics,  ^cf.  TT»iy  be  had  in  single 
fiheets.  Wicbcking's  Lower  Rhine, 
or  frontier  between  France  and 
Germany,  10  shf. 

S.  A  map  of  Germany  iri  4  sli. 
by  Covens,  bad.  By  2^nnoni,  mid- 
dling. By  Klein,  iu  some  estiina- 
ticm.  Germany,  4  sh.  by  de  la 
Hochctte.  Dominions  of  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  in  Germany,  1  sh. 
Faden,  1789.  Germany,  from  the 
map  bylhe  royal  academy  at  Ber- 
Uttf  Faden,  1788,  i  sh.  tlie  Ger- 
man Tiver^  4  sh.  The  same  1  ah. 


the  south  of  the  Mayn,  Rianoooi^ 
Bavaria,  and  the  German  works  . 
of  Uacqnet  and  Gerken* 

Italy. 

L.  Tlie  maps  of  the  various 
states  divided  into  provincies,  &€• 
States  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  by 
Bargogr.io,  25  sh.  copied  by  I'iiden, 
irdS,  12  sh.  Liguriau  republic,  3 
sh*  Republic  of  Genua  by  Cha|- 
fiion,  copied  by  Fadcnt  l^^^i  ^  ^* 
An  excellent  large  ikw  map  ^if 
Naples,  by  Zannoni,  is  in  jji  tH^rcss. 

M.  Kacli  of  the  state!>  on  one 
sheet.  Naples,  by  Zuimoni, 
A  sh.  Sicily,  by  Schnu  ttnu,  4sh. 
good  and  scarce.  2J<iniiirif ns  iVf 
the  church,  by  Maire  and  Bc^o- 
vidk,  3  sh.  Lombardy,  Sec,  by 
Zaunoni,  4  sh.  very  rare.  Ctsaf- 
pine  Ue])uhlir,  !>\  Dclamarchc,  2 
feh.  Malta  and  Gozn  by  Palmeus; 
copied  by  Faden,  1799.  5  sh.  Set. 
King  of  Sardinia's  dominions,  Iqr 
Caroly,  4  sh.  (For  Veilkiet  Bcc 
see  .\ustria.) 

S.  Italy  by  D  Anviiic,  2  sh.  ex- 
cellent The  same  improved  by 
de  la  Rochctte^  and  published  i>y 
Faden^  180q»  4  sh. 


Riesbeck's  travels,  the  best  ^^c-  The  travels  in  Italy  are  very 

heral  journey  tliroiit^h  Gci  niaiiy.  numerous.    Among  the  best  may 

Kugent's  in  Mecklenburg,  dull,  be  mentioned  Cochin,  3  vols,  iivo* 

The  travels  on  the  Rhine,  by  Mrs*  Paris,  1773,  useful  for  artists.  La« 

Kadcliffe,  Cogan,  Ganfaior,  &c  lande,  9  vols,  Sva  with  an  Atla% 

Travels  in  Germany  are  either  too  Paris,  1786,  a  i^ood  general  com" 

local,  or  cmljrace  France  and  Italy,  pilation:J.  .  Mart)  u,  Loudon,  1791, 

as  Keysler,  Sec.   In  German  are  8vo.  the  best  short  guide.  Moore's 

those  of  Nicolai,  8  vols.   Leske  in  View  of  Society  and  Manners  la 

I.nsatiii.  lliC  Ilartz  by  Lasius;  or  Italy.    Dr.  Sniiih's  travels,  1793,  3 

the  Uly  of  Hitter,  1740,  4tQ^    On  vols.   Young's  travels  in  Fraaoc^ 


*  The  maps  of  Hcnaann^sfe  now  of  no  use  except  for  German  provinces. 

Homann  uf  Nursmburg  diied  in  1724;  but  bis  heirs  and  suecessois  continued 
to  publish  maps  under  that  »amc  for  forty  or  f-iry  years,  and  urnong  x\\t  lat- 
ter there  arc  borac  of  German  provinces  executed  by  uble  hands.  See  a  nie- 
moir  concerning  Homann  in  the  Geogra]>h.  h  phem.  Nov.  1801,  p.  464.  Thers 
are  some  -^or.J  rert nt  iv.,.j,s  .  f  Gciivkhi  j  rovii^cs  !>;  Mannert  df  NuenbuiJ'. 
Jaeger's  tiermany,  HI  sh.  coarse.    Hanover  Fost  map,  4sh. 

t  Wiebcliing's  maps  of  the  Rhine,  1796,  arc  very  com|jlere. 

\  Tiie  Qeicrtpdon  iiistori^  of  Rlcbagd,  6  vols.  Svo*  ^  prtfesAd  to 
XfOUnds. 
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fiir  flie  north  of  Italy.  To  which 
maybe  added  the  travels  of  Ferber, 
Spallanzani,  and  Toasettiy  kc.  and 
the  Diarium  luMcum  id  Mont&u* 
con.  Swinbnm**  travels  in  the  Two 
Sicilies. 

AstA. 

dyD^AnviUe^  6  sh.  still  a  valua- 
ble map  for  consultation  ;uid  com- 
parison. By  Arro>vsaiiUi|  l^Ol^  A 
sh.  the  best  extant 

Turk  BY  iv  Asia. 

By  Hazius,  Vuugriidy,  &c.  1  sh. 
llie  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  by 
IVAnviUe.  Patestine)  by  the  same.* 


ITie  travels  t>f  Sandys,  Wheeler» 
Chaiullcr,  Chevalier,  &c.  Mai;n- 
dt  cll's  Journey  to  Jerusalem.  Ru»* 
.  sel'ii  Aleppo,  kc.  Mariti's  Cyprus. 

Asiatic  Russia. 

The  maps  of  the  governments 
are  of  little  use,  l)eing  in  tlte  Rus- 
sian character.  Those  of  the  Rus- 
«an  empire  bare  been  already  men- 
tioned. TIk  1  c  src  Latin  maps  of 
some  (jf  the  g;ov  criiinents  |jy  Tres- 
kcutt  and  oilicrh.  The  ttvu  Latin 
maps  of  the  river  Irtish,  byhleoiel^ 
Tire  (viricjus  and  iniportnnt;  as  is 
Mr.  Ellis's  map  an<l  menjoirof  the 
country,  helwccn  tlic  Cabpiau  aiid 

the^iU3dne>  1788. 


Voyage  de  Pallas,  Giorgi,  See. 
These  interesting  travels  are 
abridged  in  the  Histcire  dcs  Decoii- 
tci-tes  Russeb,  Berne,  6  vols.  b\o. 
PatHn  Vo\  age  au  Mont  Altai,  1781, 
12nio.  Mulicr,  Histoiredu  flcuve 
Amur,  1766^  12nio.  Bell's  travels, 


CBivEst  EvFiki. 

Atlas  by  D'Anvtlle.  'K'hich  ooriil 
to  accompany  the  work  of  Uu 
Halde.  I'hcre  are  42  maps  of  va^ 
rtous  skes,  of  which  16  contaia 
China  Proper  and  its  pravincesf 
actually  surveyed,  in  the  course  of 
many  years,  by  the  Jesiuts,  and 
iwobwbiy  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  the  metiiods  and  instnunents 
then  used  would  admit.  Eastern 
Tatanr,  or  moix  prvpeily  the  coun- 
.try  of  the  Mandshurs  and  Mon- 
gtusyhas  also  some  claims  to  aceii- 
rr.cy,  as  the  Jesuits  attended  the 
eiDiJcrur  on  A'cqueut  journies  into 
these  provinces;  but  to  the  west 
of  the  river  Etzinc  little  de- 
pendance  can  be  phced  ;  and  the 
delineations  of  Little  Bucharia  and 
Tibet,  are  certainly  grossly  inac* 
curate. 

TaUry  by  ^Mtscn,  1687,  6  sh. 
curious,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  by  Dc  Witt,  1  sli.  By 
Strahlenberg,  17.37,  carious. 

The  best  small  map  of  China  is 
that  of  D'Anville,  1  sh.  This  coun- 
try is  also  well  delineated  ui  his 
Asia,  and  in  that  of  Arrowsmidi. 
P.a  t  of  the  empire  is  illustrated  in 
tlie  ma])s  of  Isleiiicff,  and  the  Kus- 
siau  maps  of  ihc  lioundanes.  bee 
also  the  maps  in  Grower's  account 
of  China,  but  particularly  those  in 
the  Uistoire  Geneialc  de  la  Chine. 


Klcuhoff's  Voyage,  excellent. 
Du  Halde  s  China.'  Ozbcrk  \  Voy- 
age. Gaubii's  Geoghiz  Khan,  Fa- 
lls, If  S9,  4ta  fir  the  Chinese  ce^ 
graphy  of  Mongolia.  The  Xie- 
moircs  Chinoiseii  by  Amyot,  Paris, 
15  vols.  4to  chietly  relate  to  the 
manners,  sciences,  and  history  of 
the  country:  but  the  Histoire  Gc- 
neralc  de  la  Chine,  12  vols.  4to.  is 
au  micresLing  work|  and  a  singular 


*  In  genctal  ths  best  maps  of  Ashti  Aavncs*  and  Ainca»  irxd.^  be  coa< 
aolted  for  each  covntyy. 
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of  Freneh  tdence.  Add  RetitteB'i  AUm  of  Bengtl.  Hit 

tte  excellent  travels  of  Bell,  2  vols,  map  of  the  southern  part,  dated 
4to.  or  8vo.  and  particularly  Sir  5th  April  1800.  D'Anvillc's  Hin- 
Cireorge  Staunton's  account  of  the  dostan  i&  antiquated  and  full  of  mis- 
embassy  to  China,  and  Van  Braam's  takes.  Peninsula  of  India,  Faden; 

Iapaii*   


There  is  no  good  large  map,  those 
of  Kgmpfer  only  displajini^  part 
of  the  coasts  along  whicfi  he  tra- 
velled, while  his  general  map  is 
smalL  D'Anville  has  made  some 
improvenentsy  and  there  is  a  map 
in  1  sh.  by  Robert*. 


K»rop(er*8  JH])an,  and  Tbun- 
berg's  travels,  both  excellent. 

BiRMAH  Empire,  Sec 

The  maps  in  Mr.  Syme's  Jour- 
ney. The  geography  of  Exterior 

Iii'lia  is  very  imj)erfri  t,  but  ex- 
pected to  be  im])rovc(l  by  the  re- 
searches of  Ml.  Dalrymple.  For 
8iara  D'Anville's  map  of  Asia  may 
be  consulted ;  and  for  the  outline 
of  the  coasts  the  rhru  ts  of  D'Aprts, 
which  are  deservedly  esteemed. 


Louhcrc's  Siam.  TurpiTi,  His- 
toire  de  Siam,  Paris,  1771,  2  vols. 
Bichard,  HUtotre  de  Tonquin,  Pa- 
ris, 1778,  3  vols.  8va 

HlNDOSTAK. 

Remiel)'^  map,  4  di.  ]>e  b  Ro- 
dietle*8, 1     good,  3d  edit  1100. 


Hamilton's  New  Account  of  the 
East  Indies.  Voyage  de  Bernier, 
excellent,  though  old.  Bartholo* 
mco  (Wesdiii's)  Voyage,  excellent 
for  tiie  southern  parts,  Hodge's 
travels.  Vuyugc  de  SonneraU  9 
vols.  4te.  The  account  by  Tiefren^ 
thaler,  in  Bernoulli*!  collection,  it 
a  dull  and  tedious  chorograimy. 
Knox's  Ceylon,  &c 

P&RSiA. 

There  is  no  large  map  of  this 
interesting  countrv.  That  of  de 
Lislef,  iii  1  sh.  may  be  compared 
with  the  Asia  of  D'Anville  or  Ar- 
rowsmith.  The  materialsarevi^ue 
and  imperfect ;  and  there  can  be 
little  de|)endcncc  on  the  longitudes 
or  latitudes  even  pf  the  best  ori- 
ental geographers*  The  recenl 
map  by  Walil  is  illegible ;  but  de- 
serves to  be  re-engraved  in  n  stipcri- 
or  manner,  and  on  a  larger  scaie« 
That  of  la  Rocihette,  to  iUustrate 
the  marches  of  Alexander,  is  very 
beautiful,  and  drawn  up  with  con- 
bider  ible  care.  Geor^  and  Ar- 
menia, 4  &h.  1780. 

Voyage  de  ChardHi,  4  vols.  4to* 
Thcvenot's  travels,  l)ad.Tavemicr, 
good.  Le  Brun,  bad,  and  the  plates 
seem  to  be  frequently  fubrieatious, 
as  usual  in  the  Jjutch  books  of  tra< 
velsf  •  Hanway's  travela  are  good. 


•  Messrs.  Roberts,  the  father  and  son,  were-  geographm  of  considerahU 
reputation,  particularly  Robert,  staled  de  Vaugoudy. 

t  There  is  one  by  Honisnn  of  Nuremburg,but  that  mano^ture  ttinlttiU 
esteem.   In  the  Feyage  of  Niebubr  there  as  an  inteiesting  map  of  the  vicinity 

of  P^rsepoKs. 

1  These  published  hy  Vandcr  Aar  ar«  particulariy  obnoxious}  the  phius,  a» 
well  in  Mandelsb  1719  or  1737»  being  ofeeu  traasfisfved  from  old  books ;  nay,  , 
I  merinus  'tie  same  view  will  serve  for  a  great  number  of  placas»  whcch^ 
(hey  stand  on  rocks  or  plains. 
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though  prolix*  The  journey  of 
Franktin  instructive  and  amusing 

for  the  southern  !>  it  t,  while  the 
nortliorn  is  well  illustrated  by 
Gmelin.  ilfter  Olivier's  first  vo- 
luTne,  Itttl«  can  be  expected  from 
his  second*  Otter's  journey,  ir-i2, 
ranks  ninoiK^  t!ic  host,  but  he  is 
too  full  of  quotations  from  the  ori- 
ental geographers.  Delia  Valle 
esteemed.  'ri>e  journey  of  Olea- 
rtns,  or  of  the  £avoys  from  HoU 
tteiii. 

Arabia. 

Maps  of  several  provinces  occur 
in  l^iebuhr*^  description ;  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  did  net  pub- 

livh  an  entire  new  map.  There  is 
an  old  map  by  Vai)dcrAar  ;  but  the 
best  arc  those  in  the  Asia  of  D'An- 
yille  and  Arrowsmith,  the  former 
is  published  apart  by  Laurie  and 
XVliittie,  asare  like wiiiePersifty and 
'l  urkey  in  Asia. 


Kiebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabic,  2 
tomes,  4to,  and  his  Description  dc 
rArahie,  1  tome,  4to.  To  which 
may  be  added,  la  Ro< juc  Voyn;-c  cn 
Arabic  Heureuse,  and  the  Voyage 
dans  la  Palestine,  Paris,  irir,  8vo. 
which  contains  Abulfeda's  Descrip- 
tion of  Arabia* 

Asia  I  ic  Islakds. 

Chart  by  ArrowKmith,  4  sh.  ex- 
cellent. D'Anville's  Asia.  Map 
of  Sumatra,  in  Mar«den.  Of  Java, 

in  Sera  oi  irnv  .  The  PLilipj  incs, 
D'Anvilie  or  Ancusa  i'li's  Asii. 
Of  the  interior  of  Borntu,  Celcbez. 
&c  is  little  known. 


volumes,  with  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand copper  plates,  and  is  extreme- 
ly  rarei  even  m  Holland.  Sonne- 
rn  t  Voyage  de  la  KoaveUe  Goinfef 
4to. 


Australasia, 

New  Holland,  tec  in  Arrow- 
smith's  chart  of  the  Pacific  •  sh« 
The  same  reduced,  1  sh. 


Dc  Brosses  Histoire  des  Navi- 
gations aux  Terres  Australcs,  Pa- 
ris, 1736,  2  vols.  4to.  cxceiicnt 
Dairyrople's  collection  of  Voyages 
in  the  Pacific,  2  thinrols.  4co.  and 
Supplement,  curious  and  interest- 
ing. La  Borde  HisU  de  la  Mer  de 
Sttd,  Paris,  1791,  3  vols.  Sto. 
Cook's  Voyages.  Governor  Phfl- 
lips.  CoIIni's  Uistor]r  of  the  co- 
le uy,  4to.  6cc. 

Polynesia. 

Arrowsmitli's  chart  of  the  Paci- 
fic. Maps  in  De  Brosses  ;  snti  of 
Otahcite  and  Tongataboo  in  the 
Missionary  Voyage.  Inlands  of 
Navigatorti  in  that  of  La  Perousc, 
kc* 


Morsden's  account  of  Sumatra 
TorcA's  Voyage  to  Papun.  Voy- 
aj^es  »  f  St  -.vorinus,  he.  Valf  iit'  I's 
aci  outit  oi  the  Dutc  h  possessions  in 
the  East  Indies,  published  about 
1728,  consists  of  five  large  folio 


CorK'«vornF:es.  Captain  pifi^h's. 
Those  of  La  Perouse.  'l  iu  Mis- 
sifinr-ry  vov  age.  Gcbcin's  rrcount 
of  the  L  idrones,  Description  of 
the  Caroline  islands  in  the  supple- 
ment to  Des  bro&ses,  fcc. 

AMERICA. 

North  and  Scutli  by  D'AnviIle,S 
sh.  1746,  1743,  or  by  Green,  175.;, 
for  the  progress  of  the  p/v>!-r::pl»y. 
But  there  is  no  recent  gem  l-al  nup 
of  this  continent,  w  hit  h  can  be  re- 
ccn.nu'ntlcd.  That  of  Dtllslc,  ir;''>, 
I  sh.  curious,  and  exact  for  ti  e 
time.   By  LaRochettc,  1797,  i  sii. 
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AND  OF  BOOKS. 


Morse's  Anrarkui  Geographfi 
4tDwor8vo. 

North  America* 

Arrowsmith's  mnp  "vvith  iin- 
proveraeuts  an<l  :i(i('.itioiis  to  10?, 
about  5  feet  by  4,  exccUciit.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  North  America  are 
not  included.  For  thc'-o  recourse 
must  be  had  to  D' Anvilic,  or  to  the 
nap  of  the  West  Indies  by  Jeffreys, 
16  ih. 

Umitxo  States* 

L.  There  are  maps  of  most  of 

the  provinces,  and  a  general  Atlas 
pubhshed  at  Philadelpliia,  but  iu 
little  esteem. 

M.   Arrowsmith's  map,  with 

corrections  to  1802,  4  sh. 

S.  Single  sheet,  common.  The 
provinces  in  Mr.  Morse's  work. 


Morse's  Geography.  The  tra- 
vels of  Kalm,  Burnuby,  Weld, 
Rodiefoucatilt,  Brisson,  Sec. 

Spanish  Dominions  in  Noktk 
Amkhica. 

A  great  deficiency  in  the  geo* 
graphy,  as  tlie  Spaniards  are  pc- 
culiariy  jealous  of  these  rich  set- 
tlementjh  their  chief  tenure  on  the 
new  contioent*  The  Mexican  do- 
minions in  general  sccin  delineated 
with  considerable  uccurary  in  tlie 
map  ot  the  West  Indies  by  JeliVeys, 
16  sh*  corrected  and  improved  to 
ir92  ;  and  the  same  reduced,  2  sh. 
or  Rfiltnn's  map  in  Postlethwnyte's 
Dictionary  of  Commerce.  1  here 
are  maps  of  some  provinces  by 
Lopes.  Others  by  Sunson  of  Old 
and  New  Mexico,  Sec.  California, 
by  Costanzo,  2  sh.  1771.  New 
Spain,  by  Alz ate,  in  Spanish,  1  sh. 
The  envircns  of  Mexico  may  be 
f(  und  in  CarLi  i,  fv  irn  a  drawing 
by  lio«' t,  rtn  rT»'.';ine(T  eniplo'  efl  to 
drain  tlie  lake    Another  iu  Cia- 

vigero.  The  bay  of  Hondoras  and 


environs  arc  published  apart  by 
Faden.  A  new  map  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  North  America,  ex- 
cluding the  West  Indies,  is  greatly 
wanted. 


Recourse  must  be  had  to  old 

writers,  the  best  beinf:  (lane,  2d 
edit.  1655,  fol.  or  the  French  trans- 
lation, Amst.  1721,  2  vols.  12nio* 
The  €th  or  last  voL  of  GemelU  Ca<* 
reri  contains  New  Spain.  This 
■work  is  now  acknnwledf^ed  by  the 
best  judges  to  be  gcnume,  and  a 
voyage  round  the  world  has  ceased 
to  attract  much  observation,  us 
there  w(>uld  be  little  difficnity  in 
passinf^  to  Cliin  I,  and  thence  to 
Aiuerica  and  Europe.  Th«irc 
seems  no  doubt  tliatCareri  per- 
formed tliis  circuit:  the  ii^ult  is 
that  tlie  book  is  rriflior  n  diary  of 
trifies,  than  a  work  ot  solid  infor- 
mation. There  is  a  Spanish  his- 
torry  of  Cinaloa  by  Perez  de  Rox« 
as.  For  Louisiana,  said  to  be  ceded 
tn-  Spain  to  France,  the  works  of 
Du  Fratic,  Charlevoix,  &c.  may  be 
consulted.  1^  voyages  of  Pag«s 
round  the  world,  and  to  the  north 
and  s-fmth  polo,  seem  very  doubt- 
ful, as  may  be  judged,  among  otlier 
circumstances,  m>ro  his  descrip. 
tion  of  Mex!C(^.  The  best  recent 
accotrnt  of  Mexico,  but  unfortu- 
nately short,  is  given  by  Chappe 
D'Auterochc  in  ms  voyage  to  Ca- 
lifornia, London,  1778,  8vo.  Me- 
moirs of  the  Jesuits  concerninc; 
California,  3  vols.  4to.  Madrid, 
1757.  Noticii»s  .\mericanas,  Mad. 
IfiOl,  8vo*  Cardenas.  Historia  de 
la  Florido.  Ateedo's  Dictionary. 

British  PossBiSiONS. 

Arrowsmith's  map  of  North 
America.  Smith's  Upper  Canada^ 
1  sh.  ISOO 


Tlie  Travels  of  ITcarne  and 
Mackenzie,  Lahontan,  Churievoix, 
Weld, 
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Katitx  Tkibks* 

Colden's  Five  Nations.  Lafitau's 
manners  of  the  savages,  but  the 
figures  do  not  represent  the  people, 
and  the  descriptions  are  not  of  un- 
Imppached  accuracy.  Charlcx  oix, 
l*!;it/..  Greenland  by  E,^cde, 
or  Ci'Hijtz.  Travels  by  Carver, 
HearnOf  and  Mackensie,  8cc* 
Adair's  history  of  the  American 
Indian's  contains  a  few  rurini-s 
facts,  distorted  by  an  absurd  sy:>- 
tern. 

NoBTH  A MEBicAV  Islands  ok 
WssT  Iiroiss. 

Large  maps  may  be  had  of  most 
Df  the  islands.  The  West  Indies 
by  Jeffreys,  16  sh.  Redurcd  1  sh. 
Bolton's  maps  in  •Po^tk■th\^  ayle's 
dictionary,  and  Uiose  in  the  history 
of  the  West  Indies,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. 


Labat*8  voyages  to  the  West  In- 
*  dies,  6  tomes  8vo.  There  are  de- 
tached French  voyages  to  several 
nf  tlieir  islands ;  but  the  accounts 
of  Ihc  Spiiui'ib  arc,  as  usual,  anti- 
quated. Among  Uie  English  are 
Ligon's  Barbadoes.  SJoanc's  Ja- 
maica. Jeffrey's  has  published  an 
account  of  the  Spanisli  Islands, 
with  thirty-two  maps  and  phms, 
London,  176?,  4to.  The  best  ac- 
count of  the  Britibh  i'%  that  by  Ed- 
wards. Rayiial's  work  is  Musk.  into 
disestccm,  and  b  said  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards to  have  no  more  truth  than 
Rnbinsen  Crusoe.  He  was  one  of 
the  new  French  philosophers,  who 
affect  to  be  learned  by  special  in- 
ration^ 

Sotrra  Ajcbbica. 

The  map  of  La  Cruz,  engraved 
at  Madrid  for  royal  presents,  1775, 
and  pub  h  shed  at  I^ondon,  by  Mr. 
Faden,  1799,  6  vh.  the  f)e^t  vet 
^i\cn.  Majis  ol  :,onie  of  the  pvo- 
»iuc'cii  aru  auion^  Uiu  woi  iu  of  Lo- 


pez, butaaiimalof  HtfleaoeorBC^. 

The  environs  of  QuttO)  where  the 

degree  was  me;i';nr*'d,  may  be  f  -und 
in  BouKuer,  or  in  the  French  edi- 
tion of  Ulloa.   In  1750,  D'Anville 
published  ihe  ptxivince  of  Qnito»4 
sh.     Rut  L  I  Cm?:  must  be  prefer- 
red, though  by  a  ridiculous  tailtire, 
he  has  omitted  to  denote  in  a  pro- 
per manner  tiie  great  chain  ^of  iht 
Andes,  and  the  other  ridges,  dsere 
are  also  some  political  di^qj^iisct. 
In  1774,  Falkner,  who  had  been  a 
missionary,  published  a  map  of  ^ 
tagonia  in  3di.  but  it  will  be  iband 
very  erroneous,  whi  n  rr mpartrd 
with  La  Cruz.     The  Hio  ile  h 
Plata,  and  some  other  portions,  are 
also  publiidied  apart ;  and  our  aa> 
siento  and  contraband  trade  has 
rr  -  Titributed  to  improve  the  geogra- 
phy. 

Spanish  Possessions. 

The  maps  above  mentioned.  Pera 

from  the  astronomical  calculationa 
of  Condamine,  he.  Paris  1  sh, 
Malespina's  Survey  oi  the  coafct, 
from  the  Riode  la  rata  to  Panaai^ 
south  and  west^  5  sh.  ezceUctt. 


The  voyage  of  UUoa.  The  best 

translation  is  the  French,  2  vol% 
4to.  for  in  the  English,  2  vols,  8vo« 
many  important  tables,  &c.  arc 
omitted,  and  the  prints  so  misera- 
bly reduced  that  th^  are  alike 
uselr:s  aiirl  unpleasant.  Voyage 
de  Coudamuie.  tire  dc  Mcn- 
sieuv  Godiii.  Bougucr,  Figure  de 
la  TerrC)  Ibr  an  exccUe&t  account 
of  Peru.  Dobrizhoffer,  Sec  Wa- 
fer's description  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  1699.  Voyage  de  Fre- 
sier^  1717,  2  tomes^  JSma  Gily 
Storia  de  Xc'***^^  Firma,  4  vols. 
Rome,  1780.  Vidaun-e  Compendio 
del  Chili,  Bologna,  1776,  tivo. 
Viage  aJ  estrccho  dc  MagelLoncs 
de  orden  de  S.  M.  4to.  Molina  ' 
Storia  Naturalc  del  Chili,  Bologna, 
1782,  .Svo.  Storia  Civile  del  Chili, 
Bologna,  17 a/ f  iivo.  both  good. 
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The  Portuguese  uix  the  most  il- 
literate  of  European  nations,  anil 
the  aoGounts  of  their  tetUements  hi 
America  and  Afirica  obeolete  and 
imperfect.  Even  the  ge^p;rnp]iv 
of  their  own  country  ih  a  nia:>s  of 
errors,  ^d  if  they  have  any  mape 
4tf  Brazil,  they  are  without  the 
tmntlcst  claim  to  common  accuracy 
or  rejiutation.  T^hnw  i-uhlished  a 
map  of  Brazil,  Aviieii  u  great  part 
was  poneved  by  the  Dutch.  The 
8panish  map  of  La  Cruz  is  the  Ijest 
modern  authority,  though  here 
D'AnviUe  scera  coj^ed.  In  Bou- 
gainville *«  voyage  to  the  Falkland 
wands,  there  are.  wnclocal  maps 
and  planst 


llie  voyage  of  BoogahiTfll^  Sir 

Geort^e  Staunton's  account  of  the 
embassy  to  China,  with  the  works 
of  Faria  translated  br  Stevens, 
Osorio,  Barroa  the  Pbrtnsaete 

French. 

The  French  maps  of  Cayenne 
may  be  compared  "with  La  Cruz  ; 
but  the  wide  debated  lands  are  now 
resigned  to  the  French,  with  a  yet 
further  extension  of  terricorjr  to- 
wards the  river  MaraniOL 


The  voyajte  of  Dcs  Marchais 
published  by  I.ii!),**,  1  vols,  with  a 
map  by  D'Anvilie,  and  niaiiy  re- 
cent voyages,  &C 


T!ici  c  is  a  detached  and  rnre, 
but  eoarsc,  chart  of  the  shores  and 
rivers,  printed  at  Amsterdam  $ 
with  several  English  charts  of  the 
river  Surinam  by  Walker,  4  sh. 
kc.  Guiana  by  Captain  Thomson. 
1783, 1  sh. 


Bancroft's  Natural  History  of 
Guiana.  Stedmaa's  Surinam,  &c. 

Nativa  Taxass* 

The  map  of  La  Cruz.  HistorjF 
«f  Paraguay  by  Charlevoix.  Do- 

brizhoffer  de  Ahi|K)ni!)us,  Vienna, 
mi,  Molina's  ChiU,  && 

ISLAirOi  eoMWECTSO  WITS 

South  Amsxica, 

UUoa's  Voyage.  Bougainville's 
voyage  to  the  Falkland  islands 
Cook'i  voyage.  Sec 

AFRICA* 

The  map  of  D'AnrUle,  1749,  3 

sh.  is  still  the  het»t,  excepting  the 
jKirts  py.plored  !r'  Park  and  Browne, 
and  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
Belisle.  That  pubTished  by  Wil- 
kinson,  1800,  4  sh.  is  decent,  but 
there  arc  several  errors,  and  some 
mistaken  applications  of  ancient 
geography.  The  detached  maps 
by  Rennell  maybe  consulted:  In 
Sauirnier's  voyage,  1791,  there  it 
a  French  map  which  may  affonl 
some  hints,  but  there  are  many 
mistakes,    'fhe  maps  in  Shaw's 


*  Lafitau's  History  of  i^ic  J  ,coveries  and  coiifj  ierts  of  the  Portuguese  in 
the  New  World,  Paris,  17o3,  2  vols.  4to.  or  4  12iT;o.  ends  with  1580,  when 
Portugal  became  subject  to  Spain.  It  wot.ld  have  been  vutuabtey  as  Robert* 
*on,  in  his  Histrry  of  Amcric.T,  has  wholly  omitted  th'^  !•(  r:u;;:ue?,e  settle- 
ments, but  the  title  is  grossly  erroneous*  9a  the  work  is  restricted  to  the  Por* 
tiigtiese  cstabGihments  in  JSindogttm,  and  is  arranged  according  to  the  series 
of  Governors  of  Got*  with  some  slight  references  to  African  afiatrs,  nor  Is 
Brazil  perhaps  once  mentinnr  !  in  this  history  of  Portn^^te«ie  transactions,  dang 
U  noumeau  rmmde,  to  use  the  words  in  the  tide,  by  a  portentous  error,  which 
asoias  to  eviace  that  a  man  mxf  l»«  a  Jesuit  and  yet  want  common  ssnse. 
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ivork  are  singularly  eonfinedt  from  Lempriere,  by  Caosler,  179T.  lie- 


the  mixUire  of  Latin  and  Arabian 
names,  but  deserve  to  be  re-en- 
graved with  improvements.  That 
in  Lempriere's  Morocco  seeips  to- 
lerably exact,  and  from  it  some 
importaiit  jxi-itinus,  as  the  city  of 
Morocco,  the  chief  ridge  of  Atlas, 
&e.  may  be  r4>llccte<L 

Africa  by  Hasius,  1757,  1  sh.  By 


diterranean^  4ch.  1785,  Faden. 


Shaw's  travds  In  Barbary,  or  ra- 

tht-r  in  Algiers  and  Ttitiis ;  the 
best  edition  is  the4tn.  Tlie  travels 
of  Poiret  are  trifiing,  aud  Clic- 
nler's  book  a  feeble  comf^atioii. 


Robert,  1760,  4  Ai.  By  Gendron,  Lemprierc*  good.  Hoest,  1779,  in 
Madrid)  1754,  1  bli.  Dniish  r.r  German,  gDod.  Ag^rcU 

in  bwcdisli,   ifeOO.    For  Tripoli, 
Abtssikia.  Bruce,  and  the  publicatkiiis  of  the 

African  Society  may  l>e  consulted. 
Tlic  map  in  Bni re's  travels  may    The  curious  reader  inay  lock  into 
be  compared  with  tiiose  of  Tellez,  Addison's  West  Barbury,  16ri,  or 
that  of  Ludolf^  and  the  Africa  of  Ockley's,  1713.    In  general.  Dr. 


D'Anvilte. 


The  travels  of  Alvarez,  1530. 

TThose  of  Lobo,  1625,  translated 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  The  account  of 
Abyssinia  by  Tellez,  Lisbon,  1660, 
ftA, '  Lndolf 's  Ethiopia,  3  vols.  fbl. 
Poncet's  journc} ,  ]2mo.  or  Lock- 
man's  travels  of  \]\v  Jesuits,  2  vols. 
Svo.  Brace's  travels,  5  vols.  4to. 

Egtpt. 

Tl'.c  ni.;p  of  D'Ans  lUe  and  me- 
moir. 'I'ht  Delta,  by  Nicbuhr,  fee. 
Lower  Eg}-pt,  &c.  by  La  Rochette, 
1802,  1  sh. 


Dapper's  account  of  Africa,  or 
Oc^ilhy's  trnnslatjon,  may  stilj  be 
ubed  with  advantage,  as  there  ai-e 
few  more  recent  accounts  of  several 
(  :  uutries,  whence  their  labours  in 
this  jjoi  tion  nlonc  cf  tlic  (i;lo!>e  are 
not  wlioUy  superannualedf.  San- 
son published  at  Paris,  a  descrip> 
tion  of  Africa,  ld50,  1660^  4to. 
with  several  mis^s. 

Western  Coast. 

Tlicrc  are  old  maps  of  Congo, 
Stc.  in  thr  acrpunt  of  I.cjicr  or 
Pigafctta,  Mandelslo,  Dapper,  Ca- 
vazzi,  fcc.  and  small  detached  maps 
by  D'Anville,  1731.  the  river 
of  Congo  there  is  a  duut  by  Max- 
well, 2  sh. 


Travels  of  Pocorke,  Korden*, 
Niebuhr,  Br-^wnc.  1  he  late  F rendi 
afxotml&.   Voluey,  S«ivury. 

Mahometan  States. 

The  map<!  of  Shaw,  for  Algiers 

.111''!  Tnni*^.  Tlic  gcner:(l  tiv'|js  :ind 
Lempriere  for  the  others.  Fez  and 
Morocco,  after  Tofino,  Hccst,  and 


A  dc^ri  ijnion  of  C'M)r;f>.  b}  T/O- 
pc/.,  or  rutiicr  by  Philip  Pigaletta 
from  the  papers  of  I<opez,  was  ori* 
ginally  published  in  Italian,  Rrme, 
l.'jPl,  4tn.  wl'.rrirc  it  was  tr.Misia' cd 
into  l-.;igiisli  by  Hai  tweil,  1597,  4ia 
in  Latin  it  forms  -the  fir^t  part  of 
the  Smaller  Voyat;cs  of  De  Bry, 
159*^,  fol.  r.iid  tiUTc  is  an  appendix 
by  Bruno,  loij,  fol. 


•  There  is  a  French  edition^  1800,  4ro. 

f  D^jjp^r's  African  islands  were  f)nhli'.hcd  1668,  and  Kis  Africa.  IfO  in 
Dutch.  The  platfs  arc  used  by  Ogillr.,  Il3ri,  and  are  much  worn  in  ihc 
Fitacb  translation,  1680.   Sanuto*s  Africa  has  soma  curious  uap&. 
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Beicrizione  Tstoriea  delR  trt 
BegnU  Congo,  Matamba  If  .  In^o- 
itty  com fii lata  (lat  P,  Gio. .  Ca- 
vaz2f.  Bo!cp;nn,  1687,  fol.  pp. 
large  print,  with  plates  j  or  Milan, 
1^90*  4to.  This  curious  work  was 
translated  by  Labat  in  his  Ethiopia 
Occidcntalo,  Pnris,  5  tt^mes,  12mo. 
which  must  not  be  confiiundccl  with 
the  ^Vfriquc  Occidentale  of  that  vo- 
luminous compiler.  In  1776  Proy- 
art  pu!)lih!icfl  at  Paris  his  hi-tc  r  . cf 
Loaneo,  from  papers  ot  i'lencii 
mifrsionuries  1766,  with  a  new  but 
imperfect  map,  a  curious  and  in- 
teresting work*. 

Labat's  <f'ol!ertion.  Bosninn*s 
Guinea.  Morris's  Account  of  Da- 
homey. Park's  travels.  Adauson's 
Senegal. 

The  survey  by  Barrow.  The  tra- 
vds  of  De  la  Caille,  PatersoQ, 

Sparraan,  Barrow,  t:c.  As  re- 
peated fulshonds  h:ivo  been  detect- 
ed in  Vaillant's  l>ooksi,  especially 
the  last  Journey,  they  are  chiefly  to 
be  read  for  amusement 

Tu£  Eastkun  Coast. 

There  is  a  small  map  by  D'An- 
Tille,  called  Ethiopie  Occidentale, 

which  comprises  Mocaranj^^n,  and 
other  dominions  of  the  Mononio- 
tapa  or  emperor,  1732;  but  of 
these  singular  and  interesting 
countries  the  grof-r.-nby  and  de- 
scriptions are  alike  iiii[jerfcct,  nor 
is  thei  e  even  a  missionary  modern 
account  of  Mocarant^a,  Solala,  Sa- 
bia,  Sect  The  letters  of  the  Jesuits 
probably  present  some  matf  rin!«v ; 
but  Lockman's  is  un  injudicious 
compilation,  often  containinj;  the 
mosttrivi  il  mutters.  The  German 
voyacc  sof  Bucfjuoy  1771,  nnd  Tho- 
man  UiiH  may  be  consulted. 


Madacascai/w 

Flacourt  has  published  a  ni;tp: 
t'.n  1  Rochon  has  been  contented 
witli  one  of  1727.  Beiiin  has  given 
a  large  map.  There  are  screral 
French  accounts,  Rochon'a  being 
one  of  the  latest. 

^     Afeican  Islands. 

General  map.  There  are  de< 
tached  maps  of  t'u  isles  of  Bonr-,. 
bon  and  Mauritius,  &c« 


Rochon's  Madagascar.  Grant's 
Mauritius,  he  For  Rergoelen's 

Land.  Cook's  last  voyn{»c.  Glas's 
Canary  island;,  J<;c%  F"or  the  Azores, 
see  Portugal,  as  they  strictly  bo- 
lon^  to  Europe. 


HYBROGRAPHY. 

Tliough  charts  be  not  considered 
as  essential  in  the  sHidv  of  i^eoj^ra- 
phy,  yet  as  a  lew  ot  islands,  &cc. 
are  admitted  Into  collections  of 
maps,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
offer  soinc  h'mtv,  on  the  ^iiif^ject.  In 
a  large  or  public  Ubrary  indeed  tlic 
best  charts  should  appc.ir,  as  well 
as  the  best  maps.  But  in  genera], 
the  chief  purchasers  of  charts  are 
nicrcliants  for  tlu-ir  countinr  houses, 
and  captains  and  other  uuirme  offi- 
cers, who  procure  the  most  recent 
and  authentic  adapted  to  the  vo^  age. 
Such  are  of^en  bound  up  togttlier, 
in  the  form  of  a  narrow  o!>!ong 
fbJio,  and  arc  Uykd  Neptunes,  Pi- 
lots, .&c.  Thus  the  East  India  Pi- 
lot conttiins  more  than  a  htmdrcd 
charts  for  a  voyage  to  the-Ea&l  In* 


•  See  alsf*ZiicchcUi*s  Account  of  the  mission  in  Congo,  published  about 
1713.   Angeto*s  Voyage  to  Congo,  1666,  it  in  Labat,  tome  v. 

t  Lc  Grand,  ii\  liii  Dissertati  ni  anr-c\cii  :o  Ixbo's  AS)Ssin:a,  (p.  269,, 
Johnson's  ir.)  quotes  Dos  Santos  Etiopia  O^ientale^  £vor2j  1609,  of  wbich 
there  is  a  Fj«nch  craaUation,  Pari;,  1C81,  12tno. 
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dies,  or  even  to  China,  including 
detaiched  charts  of  tfie  ides,  coasts, 
and  harbours^  which  may  be  visit- 
ed from  chfiire  nr  necessity.  In 
like  manner  the  African  Pilot  pre- 
sents charts  necessary  for  a  voyage 
to  (he  Cape:  and  there  are  Pilots 
for  iht:  Eritish  coasts,  the  Baltic, 
Meditcrr:incan,  West  Indies,  &c. 
Bach  cltart  may  ali>u  commonly  be 
had  apart,  and  is  often  accompa* 
nicd  with  sailiir^  dirt  ctions,  as  well 
as  the  Neptunes  and  Pilots,  in  a 
detached  octavo  form.  The  Dutch 
are  careless  navij^tors,  and  fhe 
bfst  charts  arc  tlie  EnR;lish  ftnd 
French.  Yet  the  Dutch,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  inventors  of  the  collections 
called  Neptunes,  FlainbeaiiX)  Co- 
lonncs  de  la  Mer,  &c.* 

Tiie  most  celebrated  French 
name  is  that  of  M.  D'AprSs  de 
Manne\  ilcttc,  whose  J^  efitune  Ori' 
entail  or  Surr  ey  of  the  Indian  ecenn, 
fccc.  is  highly  and  deservedly  es- 
teemed by  all  seamen.  The  charts 
oflkiliij,  Enjrincer  of  the  French 
TSI  vine,  1737....1767,  chiefly  relate 
totiic  Atlantic^  and  their  estimation 
is  principally  confined  to  France. 
His  A<'//^«r.e  GVnrra/ fills  two  or 
three  tht  k  folio  vnlumcs.  Bellin 
also  pubii:}hed  a  small  maritime  at- 
las, in  5  vols,  and  a  separate  de- 
scription of  Guiana  and  its  shores. 
His  JVrfitune  Fram  i  i <  jircscnts  t^r 
coasts  of  France,  Spain,  England, 
Holland,  Sect 

In  England  the  Neptunes  and  Pi- 
lots are  always  co?Tipnscd  (  f  de- 
tached cliarts,  by  various  authors 
and o})scr vers.  Mr.  Dalrymple,  in 
his  zeal  to  promote  ge.-^gvaphy  and 
navigation,  has  i)ul)lished  a  pr  ;  !i- 
giousmmibcr,  perhaps  a  thousaii  i, 
detached  charts  of  isles,  harboui  b, 
coasts,  straits,  shoals,  &c.  chiefly 
in  the  (Oriental  world.  Amon;; 
other  works  may  be  mentioned  tlie 


American  coasts,  or  Atluitic  Kej^ 
tune,  ijy  Des  Barres,  ITTfi,  (to* 

full  of  neolr;gy  ;)  thc  varlous  Piloia 

pnhlishcd  by  ^vlourst  and  David-^on, 
Murdock'3  Atlantic  ocean,  pubhsU- 
ed  by  Faden,  Mackenzie's  charts 
of  the  shores  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
I  ind,  Huddnrt's  chnrt  of  thcWcit- 
ern  isles,  Captain  Ross  Donnelly's 
of  Ferroe,the  Orkney's,  Shetland, 
Sec.  1797,  which  maybe  compared 
with  Lowcnnrn's  chart  of  the  Shet- 
Imd  isles,  17Sr.  Of  the  Enrli^h 
coasts  there  are  various  charts, 
aad  it  might  be  rash  to  indicate  % 
preference.  For  the  pref^cnt  pur- 
pose it  will  be  wiffK  iciit  to  comme- 
morate a  few  others. 

Arrowsmith*schartof  the  Pkdfie 
9  sh.  And  of  the  Asiatic  islands,  4 
<?h.  The  Indian  ocer'n,  4  sh.  The 
South  sea  Piiot,  28  sh. 

Mr.  Faden  has  also  published  Se- 
vern! rharts  of  i^reat reputation,as : 

Parts  of  the  Bjihir,  1801?,  from 
Nordenaiikcr  and  Wybe.  Gulf  of 
Finland,  h\  Captain  GolT,  1765,  4 
sh*  Gulf  of  Florida ;  Wmdward 
passage;  Malespina'scoa&tof South 
America,  1802;  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, 4  sh.  Coasts  of  Labrador 
and  Newfound  nd,  by  Lane;  Bay 
of  Brest,  h.c.  \i'(j'2:  with  several 
by  Lit  Kochette,  drawn  from  the 
best  materials. 

Some  valuable  charts  hp  c  1 
])nblished  by  Laurie  and  Whittle, 
burcessors  to  Mr.  Saver ;  and  by 
others,  such  as  Steel,  Moore,  Mount 
and  Davidson,  Gilbert,  'Heather* 
&c.  whose  reputation  rnn  only  be 
juhlly  estimnted  by  seafaring  men. 
F.ven  in  a  small  collection  the 
charts  of  several  islands,  as  the 
Azori-s,  the  Bermudas,  the  Cana- 
rit  s.  Sec.  will  be  found  interesting. 

Die  coasts  of  Spain,  published 
at  Madrid,  1798,  by  Tofino,  nay 
h'^  considered  as  an  accession  to 
JbUiropeangeoi^caphy  ^  and  the  sama 


•  The  hydrograpliic  work  of  Dudley  Duke  of  Northumberla^^d,  Fkrtnce, 
1647|  4  vols.  fol.  is  no:  rnly  curious  Imt  of  «vpmc  value. 

t  There  is  also  a  /^/'^  /V  :         lately  cnmj)ilf  d  by  Dezanchc,  ont 

of  the  chief  venders  of  charts  at  FariS|  aud  which  contains  recsat  f  rsuch 
chares  of  most  parts  of  the  worid. 
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ha^  given  dMTts  of  upaa  account  nf  thh  memonble 

»ome  parts  of  Barbary.  voyage  in  Italian,  which  has  re* 

These  hints  may  suffice  for  the  centl\  been  published  in  a  splendid 

Sc^apiiicHi  student^  but  it  may  manner.    But  fur  general  use  the 

added,  under  this  depaitmenti  French  tramlatiQii,  Paris^  an.-  9, 

that  there  are  several  voyages,  8va.  will  be  found  iateresting. 

chiefly  published  in  France,  pro-  The   vdvages  of  Sir  Francis 

£n(secUy  undertaken  for  the  purpo:ie  Drake,  Londoo,  16i3,  4to. 

of  improving  astronomy  and  geo>  Dampicr's  Toyages  round  tlie  • 

Rupby:  such  are  the  voyages  of  world,  London,  1739,  4  vols*  fivo. 

Bou^uer,   1749;  Chabart,   1753;  including  Wager's  voyage. 

Courtanvaux,  1768  ;Cassini,  1770;*  Gcnieli  Carreri's  voyage  round 

but  particularly  the  Voyage  fiar  the  world,  Naples,  K99,  5  vols* 

ordre  du  Roiy  by  De  la  Crennet  Hewaaalawyer,  and  left  his  coon* 

Tjorda,  and  Pingrt,  P  ris,  1778,5  trv  from  some  domestic  uneasiness. 

\  ol>.  4to.  abounding  Willi  important  That  he  really  performed  this  voy- 

ob:»ervalions,  which  liave  radically  age  seems  now  adtnitted;  but  the 

imptoTcd  the  geography  of  several  book  it  trifling,  and  a  voyage  round 

countries.   The  voyage  of  Kerguc-  tlie  w«nid  is  no  longer  a  inatter  of 

len  to  Iceland,  Greenland,  Shct-  wonder. 

laud,  Norway,  kc.  Paris,  1771,  or  Anstm's  voyage  round  tlic  world. 

Amit*  1773, 4to.  may  also  be  men-  Cook's  voyages,  witb  tiiose  of 

tioned  in  this  class.  Dixon,  Portlock,  Vanoottver>Bott* 

It  is  to  he  wished  that  travellers,  gainvillci  La  Perouse, 
instead  of  overwhelming  us  with 

ridiculous  voyages  to  the  Levant,  — ^ 
"Would  examine  the  geography  of 

such  countries  as  arc  little  known.  To  enumerate  the  collections  of 

in  which  case  they  would  contri-  voyages  would  be  1  iHniie.  The 

butc  infinitely  more  to  die  stores  of  French  HUtoirr  iivru  rul  den  Voy^ 

mo^m  knowledge.     ^  o^^,  \^  more  amusing  thnu  accu- 

These  few  observations  on  ny-  ,^1^^        cannot  admit  of  ouota- 

droL':ra])hy  may  be  considered  as  tion  or  reference,  as  the  originals 

introductory  to  a  brief  list  of  tl|e  n^^^t  be  cnnsultcdf.    The  JVbvi/* 

circumnavigations,  and  more  ge-  q^.^^^  gf  Grymcus  is  the  oldest  coi- 

neral  voyages,  wbich  cannot  weU  lection;  whicb  wm  fbUowed  by 

l>e  arranged  under  particular  coun.  those  of  Ramusio»  HaUuyt,  and 

*rxes.  Purchas.    Bergeron's  curious  col- 
lection api>eared  1630,  8cc  8vo« 

—  reprinted  at  Ley  den,  1742,  %  vols. 

4to.   In  166t  Thevenot  published 

The  voyage  of  Magalhacns  round  his  first  voluaie,  which  was  foUow- 

the  world  w  as  the  first,  for  it  would  ed  by  two  others.    Ra)  's  collection, 

be  ungenerous  to  deny  the  title,  be-  1693.  8vo.|  I  larri^'s  collection  ap- 

•cause  that  ^reat  navigator  was  slain  peared  in  1705, '3  vols.  foL  being  a 

b the Pbibppines.   Pigafetta,  who  good  general  history  of  voyages: 

•ccompanied  Magalliaens,  drew  it  was  afterwards  Improved  by  Dr. 

*  There  is  also  a  journey  to  Germany  by  the  tame  author,  to  examine  the 
geography  of  the  Palatinate,  Sec  Paris,  1776,  4to.  ' 

t  In  Spanish  then  is  ei  Viagero  Uniwrtat  by  Madrid.  17%,  &c. 

which  wiU  occupy  about  40  vols.  8vo.  The  descrtptioi^  of  the  United  Staics 
and  Mexico  appeared  in  1/99.  Unfortunately  Spanish  and  PoriugueiC  books 
can  scarcely  be  procured  in  London. 

I  Dufresnoy  mentions  a  collection,  London,  1674,  4  vols.  fol.  and  one,  1704 
(Churchill's)  8  vols.  foL  with  a  preface  by  Locke. 
VOL.  II.  4  M 
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Campbdl,  9  ^Is.  fbl.  1^44.  1T48*  Tkere  are  several  modem  English 

Stevens's  conection  of  translations,  cnllections;  by  Salmon,  9  vols,  fol, 

2  vols.  4to.  1711.    Voyaifcs  fi-om  1755.   Guthrie,  7  vols.  8vo.  1767, 

the  Harleian  Librar>',  2  vols.  fol.  8cc.   Those  by  Hawkesworth  and 

3745.  Churchill's  ocrilecticni,  6  vols.  Dalr}'mple  are  in  superior  estima- 

fol.  1752,  new  edit.    Astlcy's  co!-  tion.    To  which  may  be  added  the 

lection,  4  thick  vols,  in  4to,  rare  lecont  collections  by  Dr.  Mavor, 

and  valuable,  1745  ;  the  editor  i;i  lu  German  h  the  Sammlung,  ice 

calted  Green  in  some  catalogues,  a  collection  of  the  best  and  neweat 

certainly  a  man  of  grcit  learning  travels,   Berlin,  1765.~..1782,  25 

and  industry.    De  Brosses  Naviga-  vols,  large  8vo.  In  Spnnish  the 

tions  aux  Tcrrcs  Australes,  PariS)  Viagero  Umveraal^  ali-eady  mea- 

1756. 2  vols.  4to.  translated  by  Cal-  Uoned;  hot  this  last  is  rather  a 

lander^  £din*  1766)  3  vols,  lustory  of  voyafes.. 
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Edward  III  SI 
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 of  the  Netherlands  2M 
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Frankfort  412 

 on  the  Oder  222 
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Franklin  college  ii.  4.12 

FrazeHrui'gh  L 
Frederick  house,  Hudson's 

bay  ii.  497 

—  town  48fi 

Friendly  isles  3M 
Frisch  Haff  L  SHJ 

Frogs  eaten  at  V'ienna 
Fugger,  counts 

Fulda  bishopric  473 
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Fuller's  earth  of  England  L  UH 

—  of  Jut  land  396 
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peltown,  Scotland 
Funa  island 
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Funding  system,  the  des- 
tructive consequences  of  L  2M 
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 in  Turkey    L  :iAA 

 '  of  New  Zea- 
land                     ii*  SZl 
Fura,  or  Afura  mountain  ^94 
Fusi  mountain  L2Q 
Fusigawn  river  12S. 

G. 

Gabretta  Sylva  forets      L  213. 
Gael,  or  southern  Celts, 
called  Guydcls  by  the 
Welsh  lA 
Gaelic  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land retired  to  Ireland  lA 
 •  dialect  of  the  Cel- 
tic language  existing  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land and  in  Ireland  11 
Gagra,  or  Sarjoo  river  ii  C04,  2£Li 
Galapagos,  or  tortoise  isles  ia2 
Gallegos  river  525 
Gale,  or  Gallee  243 
Galitzia                       L  270 
Gal  way  162 
Gambia  river             '  n,  fiOi 
Gammg  prevalent  in  the 

United  States  of  America  All 

Gandersbeim,  convent  of  L  4ZJ 
Ganges  river  ii.  9,98,  203 
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Ganza  mountain  569 
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Gardening,  state  of  in  Eng^ 

land  79 
Gardens,  floating  in  the  lake 

of  Mexico               ii.  AZR 

Grii-gmus  mount  21 

Gai  igliano  river            L  493 
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Garonena  bland  L  18^ 

Garonne  river  205 
Gavel-kind,  its  meaning  31 
I       peculiar  to  Kent  21 
Gaur  ii«  256, 269, 304 

 mountsuns  211 

GautS)  mountains  of  Hin- 

dostan  h 
Gefron  mountain  L 
Geneva  lake  of 
.  university 
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Gibl>i  island 
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of  history 
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Geology,  or  physical  geo- 
graphy 
George  lake  ii» 

 St.  Channel  i- 

 island  ii. 

— —  island  • 
Georgia 

German,  or  North  Sea  L 
German  States 
Germany,  historical  epochs 
of 

Geshen,  rocks  of,  one  of 
the  places  of  confinement 
of  the  Abyssinian  prin- 
ces ii* 
Ghent  L 
Ghilan  ii.  248,254 
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Ginseng  of  Chinese  Tatary 
Gir  river 
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of  Abyssinia 
Girgenti,  temple  of 
Girgi 

Glaciers  of  Brenner 

 of  Spitzbergen 
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 of  Tyrol 
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lation, maoufucturcs  and 
commerce  of  L 
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Globe,  face  of 
Glockner  mountain 
Glogau 

Glom,  or  Gloraen  river 
Gloucester 
Glutton,  animal 
Gnum  Gnum  ii. 
Goa  L.  237,427,  ii 

Goands  ii* 
Goats  of  Tibet,  their  hair 

made  into  shawls  LL3 
Godavere  river  2M 
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321,468 
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AH. 
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Green  mountains 

AAK. 

Greenland 

■             a  part  of  North 
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A      At\  1 

4,  4U 1 

■              a  part  of  a  colo- 

ny of  Denmark 

Greenwich  hospital  for  sea- 
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1. 

Grimbauld  vaults,  Oxford, 

a  Saxon  remains 
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Groningen 
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Negro  colonies,  the  desola- 
tion to  be  expected  from 
Ne(;ropont  island  L 
Nciper  the  ancieirt  Borys- 
theues 
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43Z 

L 

ii.  352 

458,  4ZZ 
206 
52 


2JJJ 
122 
2^ 

L  42Z 
194. 

2M 

111 

408 

m 

510 
333 

'2A^ 


Nemi  lake 

Nera  island 

Necker  river 

Nerbuddo  river 

Nershinsk  mountains 

A'E'ruEHLASDS^  thc  ancient 

Belgic  Gaul  L  213 

—  in  the  hands 
of  Austria  favourable  to  ^ 
Great  Britain  133,219 

Neva  river 

Nevada  Sierra  mountain  221 
Neufchatel  2^3 
 lake 

Nevils  crois  65 
Nevis  island  ii-  514! 

Neusidlerlake  L  211 

New  River,  which  supplies 

London  with  water  63 
Newark  in  Canada  ii.  4fii 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne  L  66 
Newfoundland  fishery 

hanks  »>•  4G3 

 island     409j  482 

Newport  L  LZQ 

Newry  canal 

Niagara  falls  ii-  ^ 

 fort  ^ 

Nicaragua  lake  474 


may  be  made 
a  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  oceans 
mountains 


575 

Nickel  mines  of  England  L  IQfi. 
Nicobar  islands  158,  Mi 

Nicosia                        .  '^'^ 

Niemi  lake  and  mountains  L  4_L1 
Nieper,  thirteen  cataracts 

of thc  2A1 
Niestcr  or  ancient  Tyi*as  2A2 
Nicupoit  in  the  Nether- 
lands 223 
Nieuveld  mountain  ii- 
Nile  river                     5 CO,  515 
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Nile  liver  source  of  ii. 
J  errors  of 

Bruce  and  others 
■  vatious  names 

..       cataracts  of 

inundation  only 
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Nutmeg  tree  introduced 
into  the  island  of  Mau- 
5&1      ritius  ii.  59ft 

&m   of  New  Bri- 

tain  . 


partial 


real 


causes  of 
Kimen  river  »• 
Nineveh  ii^ 
Nipal 

Niphates  mountain 
Nipon  island 

Nisser  lake  L 
Nitre  of  the  nortli  of  As- 
tracan  ii. 
Ko^beva  island 
Nogufa  river 

Noirmouticr  island  L 

Nord  kiopin(^ 

Noitlstrand  island 

— -— ^—  swallow- 
ed up  by  an  inundation 

Norfolk  island  ii* 

Norman  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, monuments  of  L 

Noiih  Foreland 

Korth-west  company  of 

IVionlrcal  ii« 

Nortlnirabria  existed  as  a 
separate  kingdom  from 
Kngland  i. 

  omitted  in 

Donitsday 

 ^see  Denmark 

Norwegian  Alps 

 chain 

Norwich 
Notasia 
Nou  Kia  liver 

Novogorod   

Nubia 

Niger  river   

Kurcmburg   

Nutmeg  tree  and  fruit 
-  ivstricted  by 

the  Dutch  to  Banda.  ^1 


2AA 

2A1 
224 
9. 
LLij 
222 

45 

383 
120 
SLL5 

4ua 

400 

L8 
12 

4fi£ 


LA 
377 


• 

390 

391 

I 

fi4 

•  • 

u. 

352 

m 

• 

228 

il. 

AILU  60.5 

L 

478 

•  • 

n. 

li2 

I 
a* 


mm 

lU 


O. 

Oasis  of  Mount  Shamar  ii. 
Ob  river 

Obidos  lake  L 
Obser\atorv  at  Greenwich 
Ochill  mouniaius 
Ochotsk  -  fL 

' — '  mountains 

Oder  river  L 
Oesel  island 
Offak  island 
Offa's  dyke 
Ogingawa  river 
Ogmo 

Ohevahoa  river 
Ohio  river 
Ohittahoo  island 
Ojeron  lake 
Olitz  lake 
Olchon  island 
Oldenburg 
Oleron  island 
Olmutz 

Olonitz  mountain 
Oloolong  island 
Olympus  mount 
Onibrone  river 
Omcy  island 
Omon 

 hills 

Onega  lake 
Oneydocs 
Onolsback 
Onon  river 
Onondagas 
Oorai  river 

Opal  of  the  Altaian  moun- 
tains 

 of  Hungary  L 

Ophir  mount  ii. 
Opium  use  of  in  Turkey  i. 
Oporto 


49,  3 


»« 


312, 


1. 

•  • 

U. 


32fi 

431 
6Z 
U4 
4i 
52 
3Q1 
2di 
367 
lA 
12a 
LfiS 

3&J 
129 

4Z1 

111 

270 

24i 
577 
24 
497 
183 

325 
344 
50i 
47ft 

SOS 
121 

6Q 

2B5 

US 
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Opoun  island  ii.  2QA 

Or  lake  I  2^ 

Orange  river  il.  S9i 

Oransa  island  L  lAl 

Oittcal,  trial  by  among  the 

Birmana  ii>  L40 

Ore  sands  L  Li 

Oregan  river  ii*    415,  £02 

Orenburgh  45 

Orinoco  river  52 1 

Orisa8!l  mountain         421,  475 

Orkney  islands  L  liJ 

Orleans  146,  198 

■  canal  132 

  forest  209 

tm         New  ii.  415, 46J 

Ormus  ,  2fiZ 

 isle  2&4 

Orontes  river  22 
Ortcl  mountain  L  211 
Oruro  fi.  525 
Osacca  i.  127 
Osnaburgh  bidiopric  411 
Osrushna  ii.  20i 
Ostcnd  t  214 
Ostoixxlc  4fi9 
Ostiaksof  Tatary  &  44 
Otaheite  , 
Otamacs  54a 
Ottorocoi-as  maintains  20a 
Oubi  iiiliaid  a4Z 
Ovicdo  L  320 
Onjein  iL  22^ 
Ouk  mountain  211 
OuUer  or  Tall  lake  207 
Ourang  Outang,  sa'td  to  Ynxhi 
a  fire  to  cook  his  vicuuils  M2 
-  of  Angola  5&1 
of  the  Sir- 
cars 2JJ 
Ouse  river  L  58 
Owhyhee  island  ii.  330 
Oxarfopd  river  L  401 
Oxfoixi  colleges  and  their 

founders  55 

Oxus  river  iL  30i 

Oyola  island 

Oyster  shell  banks  found 
ninety  miles  from  the 

sea  ii.  455 
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ii.  2&i 


Pacific  ocean  L  3 

Paderborn  bishofnick  473 
Pagahm  lAfi 
Pagodas  Zfi 
—  of  China  Zfi 
Puinting,  progress  of  in  Eng- 
land L  L2fi 
Paisley  124 
Palatinate.  See  Bavaria 
Palawan  island  ii*  336,  34.fi 
Palermo  L  492 
Palicaud  ii.  237 
Palitzer  lake  h  2ifi 
Pullanger  mountain  276 
Palm  wine  of  Africa  ii*  5£Z 
Palma  island  £02 
Palmarole  isle  1*  423 
Palmas  river  ii.  474 
Palmyra  12 
Pampas  mouutains  of  Bu- 
enos Ayres  529 
Pampelona  L  220 
Panama  ii>  53fi 
Pani  island  S4fi 
Paiijab  river  2Q5 
Paniany  237 
Pantl>er  of  Abyssinia  STQ 
Panuco  river  474 
Paoynghou  lake  82 
Papua,  or  New  Guinea 

island  335,  34S,  356.  2fi4 
Papyrus  of  Egypt 

 —  of  Madagascar 

  of  Sicily 

Para 

Paracels  islands 
Paraiba 
Paramaribo 
Parana  river 
Pardo  forest 
—  palace 
Parima  mountains 

 river  and  lake  52^ 

Paris 

Parliament  of  Enp^land 
Parma  and  Placenlia 
4  R 


495 

597 

• 

I* 

493 

ii* 

.542 

179 

542 

546 

524 

* 

222 

•  • 

527 

»,  544, 

,  569 

i* 

197 

02 

502 

674 
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Pamamhoco 
Paropamisus 
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949 

207 


ll< 


11. 


520^ 
221, 


Ii. 


mountain 
Parry  s  mine  of  copper  in  An- 
glesey f. 
Parsees  or  Guebers,  worship- 
pers of  fire 
Pasto 

Pasvig  lake 
Patagonia 
Patani  kingdom 
Patna 

Patomac  creek 
-  river 
Patrick,  St.  purgator 
Panda  nu)untain 
Pftvia 

Paul,  St.  London 
}'ttvoacan 
Pas,  la 
Peacock  of  Ceylon 
Peak  of  Derbyshire,  wonders 

of  L 
Pearls  of  the  isle  of  Bah- 

rin  ii. 
»  ■    of  the  Bomean  islands 
• — ^  of  California 

. —  of  Ceylon 
—-of  Persia 
of  Saxony 

>    of  Scotland 
Pedasus  mount 
Peeka  cliff 
Pegu 

—  river 
Pejend  lake 
Pekin 

Pelcw  islands 
Ptling  island 
Peniba  island 
Pembroke 
Penabscot  river 
Pf  ndataria  island 
Pcndic  hill 
Pcnnygent  mountain 
Pen  bark  hole 
Pepper  of  Sumatra 


244, 


u. 


136, 


11. 


L 

II* 

L 

82 


II. 


103 

2ir 

218 
092 

5541 
Lis 
222 
A22 
4M 

lao 

2A& 
500 

51 

mi 

536 

102 

279 
467 
IA2 
2A 
SM 
145 
UQ 
41fi 
TA 
AZi 

an 

HQS 
61 
444 

4flil 
Bl 

']04 


Perdu  mountain 
Persepolis  ii. 
■  ruins  of 

I^RHSIA 

 g^lph  of 

 Eastern 
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 twenty -two  species  in 

Spanish  S.  America 


Perth  ^ 

Perugia,  lake  of 

Pestilence,  stopped  in  its  pro- 
gress from  Constantinople 
by  the  heat  of  Egypt  ii. 

Peter  the  Great,  his  design  of 
uniting  the  Don  with  the 
Volga  L 

Peterhead 

'      mineral  water 

Petersburg 

Pctshore  river 

Prypiis  lake 

Pfulinger  cavern 

Pharis  river  of  Ptolemy  ii. 

Philadelphia 

Philippine  islands  335, 

Pilosophers,  anticnt  and  mo- 
dem, contrasted 

Philosophical  society  of  Penn- 
sylvania 

Phoenicians  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  discoverers 
of  the  British  isles 

Piamis  island 

Piapis  harbour 

Piavi  liver 

Piazinsko  lake 

Picardy,  canal  of 

Pichischa  mountain 

Pico,  or  the  Peak  island 

Picti  applied  by  Beda  to  Scot- 
land *  i« 

Piedmont 

Pigeon,  great  crowned,  of 
New  Ireland  ii* 

 ,  crowned,  or  gigantic 

of  Papua 

Piombino 

Piombo. 

Pisa 

Pitli  island 


\21 


51^ 


234 
47Z 

1^ 


ii. 

«  • 

11. 

L 

•  • 

11. 


II. 


13 

484 

Mi. 

mi 

109 
4<22 

36Z 

34J 


Pia:cniia  in  Newfoundland  ii. 
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Placentia  u  502 

iPlassey,  battle  of  lu  Sjl 

Plata  la  river  416 
Platina  of  Spanish  South- 

America  iAO. 

Flatten  see  L  215 

Plau  lake  ^ 
Plcissc  liver 

Pleskin  cape  in  Ireland  Lai 

Plomb  du  Cantal  mountain  2Q1 
PlumbagOt  or  black  lead 

mines  near  the  baths  of 

Binay 
Po  river 

Po  Fernando  Island       ii.  fiOQ 

Poj^gi  islands  Ml 
Poisonous  animals,  none  in 

Ireland  i.  2lZ 

Pola  island  ii.  3fiB 

Poland  i.  2M 

Polignac  rocks  2iifi 

POLTSESIA         ii.  354,  575 

Pulzevera  L  4*14 

Ponierailia,  Swedish  472 

Pompey's  pillar  il.  bH 

Pomona  L  Lil 

Pondicheny  ii. 

Ponte  de  Dios  4Zfl 

Ponza  is^and  L  '  4*i5 

Poena  ii.  2113 

Poorunda  2:18 

Popacatepec  mountain  475 

Popayan  •  S2h 

Pope,  territory  of  the     L  352 

Popo  island  ii  367 

Population,  Gregory  King's 
estimam  of  u  Ail 

 of  Abyssinia  ii.  SfiZ 

— — — —  of  Africa  L  2^  ii.  555 

'  of  America  L  L  ii.  401 

•  of  the  Spanish  N. 

America  ii.  4fi5 

' — -  of  the  Spanbh  S. 

America  465 
of  S.  America  im- 


peded by  th«:  small-pox  and 
spirituous  liquors  533 

 of  the  U.  States  of 

America  429 

 of  Arabia  312 


Population  of  Asia 
 of  Austria 


pire 


lonies 
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ii.  2 
2&1 

of  the  Birmin  em- 

ii.  fit 
of  Canada  4fil 
of  Ceylon  2AJ 
of  China  L  3 
of  China  Proper  ii.  Zil 
of  Denmark  L  SflO 
of  St.  Domingo  ii.  5i^2 
of  Egypt  512 
ofEnj^and.  L  23 
of  the  English  co- 


 ' —  of  Europe 

■  ■  of  France 

  of  Germany 

of  Hindostan  ii. 
 of  the  British  pos- 
sessions of  Gangetic  Hin- 
dostan 

— — —  of  Holland  L 
'  of  Jamaica 

■  of  Japan 

■  of  Ireland 

 of  Italy 

— — -  of  Loi^on 
— — —  of  Milan 
—         of  Naples 


11. 


1. 


39 

a 

1A5 

156 

I 

211 
3M 
5U 
111 
1£2 
4S2 
39j  56 
500 
492 


of  the  NeOierlands  221 


-  of  Paris 

-of Persia    ii.  25B 

-  of  Porto  Rico 

-  of  Portuji^al  L 

—  of  PiTJSsia 

—  of  Russia 

—  of  the  Russian  em- 


u. 


pii'e  in  Asia 

 of  Saxony 

 of  Scotland 

—  of  Siam 

—  of  Siberia 

 >-  of  Spain  L 

—  •  of  Sweden 

 —of  Swisserland 

■  of  Tatary  ii. 
of  Independent 


Tatary 


247 
5U 

293 
233 

33» 
605 
llfi 
164 
3H 
MX 
4()7 

20 

3oa 

log 


of  Tibet 
of  Turkey  in  Asia  ii.  L2 
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Population  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 


rope 


of  Vienna 


11* 


1. 
11. 


Porcupine,  the  crested 
Poro  Muschir  island 
Porselonk 

Port  Royal,  Jamaica 
Porter,  English. 
Porto  Rico  island 
Porto  Santo  island 
Portsoy  island  L 
Portsmouth 

PORTVCAL 

*     "   ■  »  histwical  epochs 
Prom i ma  mountains 
Provideace  island  ii. 
Prusa 

*—  mineral  water  of 
Prussia 

■*  '     bistoncal  etx>chs 

of 

Ptarmigan  bird  of  Scotlaiid  L 
Pudda  river  ii. 
Puelches 
.  Puka  Thon  pyramid 
Puliait  lake 
Pulo  Laut  isliind 
I*unch,  the  methtxiof making 

in  Englaixi  L 
Puy,  rocks  of 
Puy  de  Dome  mountiins 
■■  Sansi  mountain 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  ii. 
——of  the  sun  and 

moon  near  Teoti  Gau- 

can 

Pyrenees  L 
■        of  Spain 


243 

268 

62 
1^ 
&12 

51 
il4 
fiQ2 
12i 

62 
423 
i24 
211 
516 

il 

2fi 
288 

290 
140 

550 
169 

207 

206 
206 
2iiZ 
£12 


463 
207 

mi. 


Quail  fighting  at  Suma- 
tra ii. 
Quakers  in  England       L  21 
Quantong  ii. 

(hiassia  wood  of  Surinam  547 
Qucljcc  4R2 
Qucdlingburg  L  m 

Quicksilver  of  Austria  2S3 
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Quicksilver  of  Spanish  N. 

America  ii.  47^ 

—-"—^  of  Great  Bucha- 
ria  308 

 of  France      L  213 

 of  Idria        271,  284 

■       of  the  Palatinate  L  471 

 of  Peru        ii.  540 

>  of  Portugal    L  424 
of  Spain  332 
'  of  the  Tyrcdese 
Alps  221 
Quilao  ii.  59^ 

Quito  £36 

Raab  river  L  Vts 

Rachiii  island,  Uie  Ricina  of 

183 
22 
496 

146 
I3S 


u. 

L 

•  • 

11. 

» 

ii. 


Ptolemy 
Rackama  lake 

Ragusa 

Rah  urn  at  mountains 
Rand*s  island 
Rangoon 

Rannock  moor  in  Scotland  i. 
Raphael,  his  cartoons  at 

Windsor  castle 
Rasbt  ii. 

Raza  island  L 
Re  island 

Red  sea  ii. 
Reformation  of  England  L 
Rehumat  mountains  ii. 
RejauR^  of  Sumatra 
Rein  deer  of  Finland  and 
Lapland  L 
'  of  Russia  in  Asia  ii. 


61 

2M 
149 
218 

i» 

276 

306 

56 


-of  Sweden 


1^ 
ii. 


566 

560 


Religion  of  Abyssinia 

 of  Africa 

—  of  Nortli-America 
 of  Spanish  Noitli- 

America  463 

  of  South- America  520^ 

 of  tl)c  United  States  of 

America  425 

 of  Arabia  314 

 of  Asia  z 

  of  Austria  L     262  • 
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Religion  of  Great  Buchariaii.  301 

 of  the  Birman  empire  iAH 

 of  Canada  4BQ 

 of  Ceylon  2AI 

 of  China  Proper      69,  107 

—  of  Denmark  is 

—  of  Egypt  ii 
 of  England  L 

—  of  Europe 

—  of  France 
■'       of  Germany 
 of  Hanover 

—  of  Hlndostan 
■■    ■  of  Holland 
 of  Japan 

of  Ireland  L 
 of  Italy 

—  of  the  Koromantyfis  ii. 

—  of  Mexico 

—  of  Naples  and  Sicily  L 
 of  Otaheite  ii. 

—  ILastem  Per»ia 
— •  of  Peru 

 of  Portugal  u 

—  of  Prussia 

'  ■    ■  of  Russia 
— —  of  Russia  in  Asia 

—  of Saxony 

 of  Scotland 

— — —  of  Siara 

—  of  Spain  L 
— —  of  Sweden 
 of  Swisserland 

—  of  Tatary  ii. 

 of  Inde])endent  Tatary 

— of  Tibet 


▼OL. 

•  ■ 

n. 


11. 


tt. 


3Z9 
512 
25 
1 

isj 

533 
492 

2iZ 

426 

2513. 

21 
466 

LU 

40Z 

92 
2fl2 
1Q7 


—  of  Turkey  in  Europe  L  311 

—  of  Wurtcmburg  4II 
Revenues  of  Abyssinia  ii.  &M. 

of  Spanish  North-Ame- 
rica 4fifi 

 of  SpaAish  South-Ame- 
rica i2fi 

 of  the  United  States  of 

America  429 

 of  Austria  L  2M 

•  of  tlie  Birman  ergpirc  L  \A2 

 of  Canada  •  4ft2 

'  '  ■  of  Cliina  Proper  Zl 
— -  of  Dtnmark         L  ISO 


Revenues  of  Eg)'pt 

 of  England 

»       of  France 

—  of  Hindostan  iL 

—  of  the  British  posses- 
sions in  Gangetic  Hindos- 
tan 

 of  Holland  L 

—  of  Japan  ii. 

—  of  Ireland 

—  of  the  Netherlands  L 
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192 
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— —  of  Persia 

—  of  Portugal 

—  of  Prussia 

■  of  Russia 

■  of  Siam 
 of  Spain 

—  of  Sweden 
I    of  Swisserland 

 of  Tibet 

— —  of  Turkey 
Revolution  of  England  1 68S 
Reuss 
 river 

Rhxtian,  or  Tyrolese  Alps 
Rhea  mount  ii. 


I* 


n. 

1. 


211. 
2&1 
123 
162 
221 
253 
421 
294 
234 
164 

ai4 

439 

341 
472 

21A 
24 


Rhine 


L  358,  371,  IMi  45a 


Rhinoceros  of  Abyssinia 

 of  Hindostan 

 Sumatra 


213 


Rhode  island 
Rhodes  island 
Rhone  river  L  805 «  4^ 

Rhubarb  on  the  banks  of  the 

Ural  ii. 
Rbum  island 
Ril)ira 

Richboroug^h  casUe,  the  an- 
cient Rutupia  of  the  Ro- 
mans L 

Richenau  isle 

Richmond  gardens 

Reisengeberg  mountain 

Riga 

Rik,  or  Bundarik  ii. 
Ringing  of  bells,  a  peculiar 
amusement  of  England  i± 
Rinteln  university 
Riol)amba  ii» 
Ripheaii  forest  -  L 


4B 
154 
fiQl 


$2 

fir 

2i9 

2^ 

4za 

246 


678 
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Rivers  on  the  course  of  L  4 
Roads  of  the  Romans  in  Eng- 
land .  21 
Roandrians                li.  S2& 
Rock  singularly  poised  near 
Durham  in  North-Ame- 
rica 

Rod,  esteemed  a  fatherly  cor- 
rection in  Ciiina  Proper  B 
Roe  Deer  formerly  in  Eng- 
land i.  Bl 

not  unfrequent  in 
Scotland  141 
Rocrmond  222 
Rotiwick  mountain  416 
Rohn  island  n*  ^51 

Rokhage,  or  Arokliage  ii.  2£3. 
Rom  island  L  ^QQ 

Itome  496 
Romans,  their  progress  in 

England  LS. 
—  coins  falsely  ascribed 

to  Britain  Ifi 
■  remains  in  England  20 

 in  France  191 

 in  Germany  4!iG 

 in  Holland  aiiD 

 in  Portu- 
gal 268,  ^ 

 in  Spain 

 in  Swisserland  ^21 

'  in  VIndobona, 
8cc.  2m 
Ronisdal-hom  mountain 
Rona  island  IAS. 
Roncellin,  count,  improve 
ments  by  him  in  Den- 
mark 388,  391' 
Rosa  mount  soo 
Rose  port  125 
Rosetta  L  512 
Rosligen  island  3.S2 
Rostock  university         L  471 
Rottci-dam  367 
Rouss  lake  44fi 
Rubicon  484. 
Rud,  or  Divinid  river     ii,  272 
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